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PREFACE 


In  offering  to  the  attention  of  the 
public,  two  volumes  on  the  poetry  of 
life,  some  apology  seems  necessary  for 
prefixing  to  my  book  a  title  of  such 
indefinite  signification.  If  poetry 
be  understood  to  mean  mere  versi- 
fication, and  life  mere  vitality,  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  estab- 
lish their  connection  with  each  other. 
The  design  of  the  present  work  is 
to  treat  of  poetic  feeling,  rather  than 
poetry;  and  this  feeling  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  as  the  great 
connecting  link  between  our  intel- 
lects and  our  affections;  while  the 
customs  of  society,  as  well  as  the 
license  of  modem  literature,  afford 
me  sufficient  authority  for  the  use 


of  the  word  life  in  its  widely  ex- 
tended sense,  as  comprehending  all 
the  functions,  attributes,  and  capa- 
bilities peculiar  to  sentient  beings. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
the  public  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  my  task  has  been  executed, 
the  enjoyment  it  has  afforded  to  the 
writer,  in  being  the  means  of  a  re- 
newed acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  intellectual  happiness,  is 
already  in  possession ;  and  I  have 
only  to  wish  that  the  reader  may 
be  induced  to  se^  the  same  enjoy- 
ment, in  a  more  spiritual  inter- 
course with  nature,  and  a  more 
profound  admiration  of  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  creation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  POETRY. 

That  the  quality  of  modem  Poetry  is  a 

subject  of  general  complaint  with  thoBe  who 

would  purchase — that  the  price  affixed  to  it 

by  the  judgment  of  the  public  is  equEdly 

'  complained  of  by  those  who  would  sell— in 

short,  that  Poetry  is  at  present  "  a  drug  in 

!  the  market,"  is  a  phrase  too  hackneyed,  too 

!  vulgar  and  too  frequently  assented  too,  to 

I  need  repetition  here ;  except  as  an  established 

'  fact,  the  nature,  cause,  and  consequence  of 

I  which,  I  propose  endeavouring  to  point  out 

I  in  the  ibllowing  pages. 

Wherever  a  taste  for  Poetry  exists,  there 
J  win  be  a  desire  to  read  as  well  as  to  write ; 
I  to  receive  as  well  as  to  impart  that  enjoy- 
1  ment  which  poetic  feeling  adTords.    In  other 
I  coses  of  marketable  produce,  the  supply  is 
found  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  ex- 
I  cept  when  physical  causes  operate  against 
it    If  the  poets  of  the  present  day  have 
!  ''written  themselves  out,"  as  the  common  and 
unmeaning  expression  is,  what,  with  a  ra- 
pidly increasing  population,  should  hinder 
!  the  springing  up  of  fresh  poets  to  delight 
I  tlie  world?    The  fact  is,  that  most  of  the 
living  poets  have  betaken   themselves  to 
,  Ppoee  as  a  more  lucrative  employment,  thus 
'  proving,  that  the  taste  for  Poetry  is  la- 
mentably decreasing  in  the  public  mind; 
I  and  while  on  one  hand,  genius  is  weeping 
'  over  her  harvest  "whitening  in  the  erm," 
I  without  hope  of  profit  to  repay  the  toil  of 
:  gathering  in  the  golden  store ;  on  the  other, 
I  criticism  is  in  arms  against  less  sordid  adven- 
turera,  and  calls  in  no  measured  terms  upon 
the  mighty  minstrels  of  past  ages  to  avenge 
I  Parnassus  of  her  wrongs. 
I     Three  different  motives  operate  in  stimu- 


lating men  to  wnte  Poetry :  the  love  of  fame, 
the  want  of  money,  and  an  internal  restless- 
ness of  feeling,  which  is  too  indiscriminately 
called  genius.  The  first  of  these  ceases 
with  the  second^  for  without  the  means  of 
circulation  tliere  can  be  no  hope  of  fame. 
The  third  alone  operates  in  the  present  day, 
and  small,  indeed,  is  the  recompense  be- 
stowed in  these  ungrateful  times  upon  the 
poets  who  write  because  they  cannot  help  it 
Yet  ailer  all,  is  not  this  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate method  by  which  the  genuine  coin  of 
genius  is  moulded  ?  The  love  of  fame  is  a 
high  and  soul-stirring  principle,  but  still  it  is 
degraded  with  the  stigma  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement, and  who  does  not  feel  that  a  shade 
is  cast  upon  those  expressions  of  noble  senti- 
ment, which  bear  the  impress  of  having  been 
prepared  and  set  forth  solely  for  public  appro- 
bation. The  want  of  money  is,  indeed,  a 
potent  stimulus.  How  potent  let  the  mid- 
night labours  of  the  starving  poet  testify. 
The  want  of  money  may  it  is  true,  urge  on- 
ward towards  the  same  goal  as  the  love  of 
fame,  but  the  one  operates,  as  it  were,  from 
behind,  by  the  painful  application  of  a  goad ; 
while  tlie  other  attracts,  and  fascinates  by  the 
brightness  of  some  object  before,  which  too 
oflen  proves  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  there  is  within  the  human  mind 
an  active  and  powerful  principle,  that  awak- 
ens the  dormant  faculties,  lights  up  the  brain, 
and  launches  forth  imagination  to  gather  up 
from  the  wide  realm  of  nature  the  very  es- 
sence of  what  every  human  bosom  pines  for, 
when  it  aspires  to  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence, and  feels  the  insufiiciency  of  this.  It 
is  this  heaven-bom  and  ethereal  principle, 
not  inaptly  personified  as  the  Spirit  of  Poesy, 
that  weaves  a  garland  of  the  flowers  which 
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,  imagination  has  culled;  and  from  the  fer- 
,  vency  of  its  own  passion,  to  impart  as  well 
^,  as  to  receive   enjoyment,  casts  ihia  gar- 
;^  land  at  the  feet  of  the  sordid  and  busy  mul- 
'  titude,  who  pause,  not  to  admire,  but  tram- 
\  pie  its  vivid  beauty  in  the  dust    It  is  this 
principle  that  will  not  let  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties remain  inactive,  but  is  for  ever  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory  of  the  brain,  combin- 
ing, sublimating,  and  purifying.    It  is  this 
principle,  when  under  the  government  of 
right  reason,  which  is  properly  called  ge- 
nius.   It  is  this  principle  when  perverted 
from  its  high  purpose,  and  made  tlie  minis- 
ter of  base  passions,  which  produces  the 
most  splendid  and  most  melancholy  ruin. 
It  is  this  principle,  when  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  holiness,  which  scatters  over  tlie 
path  of  desolation  flowers  of  unfading  love- 
liness :  pours  floods  of  light  upon  our  distant 
prospects  of  the  celestial  city ;  and  inspires 
the  harps  of  heaveurtaught  minstrels  with 
und>nng  melody. 

This  principle,  in  less  figurative  pliraseol- 
ogy,  I  would  describe  as  tlie  Poetry  of  Life ; 
because  it  pervades  all  things  either  seen, 
felt,  or  understood,  where  the  associations 
are  sublime,  beautiful  and  tender,  or  refined. 
In  short,  where  the  ideas  which  naturally 
connect  themselves  with  our  contemplation 
of  such  subjects  are  most  exclusively  intel- 
lectual, and  separate  from  sense. 

That  there  is  much  Poetiy  in  real  life, 
with  all  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  sordid 
anxieties,  and  that  "  all  is  not  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit  under  the  sun,"  to  him 
who  can  honestly  and  innocently  enjoy  the 
commonest  blessings  of  Providence,"  has 
been  already  proved  by  one  in  whose  steps 
I  feel  that  1  am  unworthy  to  walk ;  but  since, 
in  his  admirable  lectures  on  Poetry,  he  has 
treated  the  subject  as  a  science,  rather  than 
a  principle ;  I  am  imboldened  to  take  up  the 
theme,  to  which  he,  above  all  men  (more 
especially  above  all  women)  would  have 
done  justice,  had  he  chosen  to  launch  forth 
into  more  abstruse  and  speculative  notions 
respecting  the  nature  and  influence  of  poetic 
feeling. 

That  the  poetry  of  the  present  times  is  an 
unsaleable  article  needs  then  no  farther  proof 
than  the  observation  and  experience  of  every 
day,  and  since  it  is  as  diflicult  to  believe  that 


the  human  mind  with  all  the  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  most  enlightened  state  of  civ- 
iHzation  should  have  become  more  base  and 
degenerate,  as  that  the  treasury  of  nature 
should  be  exhausted,  it  becomes  a  subject 
of  curious  and  interesting  investigation  to 
search  out  the  cause,  and  ascertain  whether 
it  may  not  be  in  some  measure  attributable 
to  our  present  system  of  education  being  one 
of  words  rather  than  of  ideas,  of  the  head 
rather  than  of  the  heart,  of  calculation  rather 
than  moral  feeling. 

While  the  full  and  free  tide  of  knowledge  is 
daily  pouring  from  the  press,  while  books  and 
book  makers  appear  before  us  in  every  possi- 
ble situation,  and  under  all  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances, 80  that  to  have  t\Titten  a  vol- 
ume, is  no  less  a  distinction  tlian  to  have 
read  one  through ;  while  cheap  and  popu- 
lar publications  fraught  with  all  manner  of 
interesting  details  are  accessible  to  the  poor- 
est classes  of  the  commmiity,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  tliere  is  not  suiBcient 
talent  concentrated  or  afloat  to  constitute  a 
poet  And  while  the  blue  aky  bends  over 
all— while  that  sky  is  studded  with  the  same 
bright  host  of  stars,  amongst  which  the  plii- 
losopher  is  peqietually  discovering  fresh 
worlds  of  glory ;  while  the  seasons  with 
tlieir  infinite  variety  still  continue  to  bring 
forth,  to  vivify,  and  to  perfect  the  produce 
of  the  earth ;  while  the  woods  are  vocal  with 
melody,  and  the  air  is  peopled  with  myriads 
of  ephemeral  beings  whose  busy  wings  are 
dipped  in  gold,  or  bathed  in  azure,  or  hght 
and  fragile  as  tlie  gossomer,  yet  ever  bear- 
ing them  on  through  a  region  of  delight, 
from  tlie  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily,  to  tlic 
scented  atmosphere  of  the  rose ;  while  the 
mountain  stream  rushes  down  from  the  hills, 
or  the  rivers  roll  onward  to  the  sea;  and 
above  all,  while  there  exists  in  the  heart  of 
man  a  deep  sense  of  these  enjoyments — a 
mirror  in  which  beauty  is  reflected — an  echo 
to  the  voice  of  music ;  while  he  is  capable 
of  feeling  admiration  for  that  which  is  noble 
or  sublime,  tenderness  for  the  weak,  sjTnpa- 
thy  for  tlie  suflbring,  and  affection  for  all 
things  lovely,  it  is  impospiblc  to  believe  tliat 
true  poetry  shoul  J  cease  to  please,  or  fail  to 
awaken  a  response  in  the  human  heart 
And  tliat  man  is  capable  of  all  tl.is,  and 
more,  and  more  capable  in  proportion  as  he 
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cultivates  and  cherifihes  the  noblest  fkcnlties 
of  his  natnre,  we  have  to  thank  the  Giver 
of  all  our  enjoyments,  the  Creator  of  all  our 
capabilities. 

How  are  these  faculties  now  cultivated  ? 
^Knowledge  is  power.'*  But  neither  is 
knowledge  all  that  we  live  for,  nor  power  all 
that  we  enjoy.  There  are  deep  mysteries 
in  the  book,  of  nature  which  all  can  feel,  but 
none  wifl  ever  understand  until  the  veil  of 
mortality  shall  be  withdrawn.  There  are 
stirrings  in  the  soul  of  man  T^ch  constitute 
the  yery  essence  of  his  being,  and  which 
power  can  neither  satisfy  nor  subdue.  Yet 
this  mystery  reveals  more  truly  than  the 
dearest  proofs  or  mightiest  deductions  of 
science,  that  a  master  hand  has  been  for 
ages,  and  is  still  at  work,  above,  beneath, 
and  around  us ;  and  this  moving  principle  iIb 
for  ever  reminding  us  that  in  our  nature  we 
inherit  the  germs  of  a  future  existence  over 
which  time  has  no  infhienoe,  and  the  grave 
no  victory. 

Far  be  it  from  every  liberal  mind  to  main- 
tain the  superiority  of  feeling  over  the  other 
faculties  of  our  nature.  In  forming  a  correct 
opinion  on  any  subject  of  taste,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine,  compare,  and  criticise,  with 
an  eye  ftuniliarized  to  what  is  most  admira* 
ble,  and  a  judgment  controlled  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  art  No  argument 
is  required  to  prove  that  were  feeling  al- 
lowed to  be  the  sole  impulse  of  our  actions, 
we  should  become  as  culpable  in  morals,  as 
absurd  in  our  pursuits;  or  that  the  man 
^if\ed  with  the  quickest  perceptions  and 
keenest  sensibility^  yet  untutored  in  scientific 
rules^  vrould  expose  himself  to  well-merited 
ridicule,  should  he  attempt  in  a  poem  or  a 
picture,  to  delineate  his  own  conceptions  of 
grandeur  or  beauty.  Even  were  he  able  to 
throw  into  his  performance  the  force  of  the 
most  daring  genius,  or  the  most  inextxn- 
guidiable  enthusiasm,  it  would  prove  in  the 
endf  no  better  than  a  mockery  of  art,  and 
remain  a  memorial  of  his  own  madness  and 
foily.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  he  who 
is  by  nature  destitute  of  sensibility,  or  he 
who  has  spent  the  spring-time  of  existence 
in  the  crow:ded  city,  and  expended  all  the 
fresh  energies  of  his  mind  in  the  bustle  and 
harry  of  sordid  occupations,  having  laid  up 
no  secret  store  of  associations  with  what  is 


noble,  lovely  or  refined  in  nature,  be  able  to 
produce  a  poem  or  a  picture  that  will  please 
the  imagination  or  warm  the  heart,  even 
though  in  his  laboured  performance,  the  cri- 
tic should  find  no  fault  with  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers,  the  choice  of  his  colouring,  or 
the  subjects  of  both. 

The  qualifications  of  a  true  poet  are,  in 
the  first  place,  natural  capacity,  and  favour- 
able opportunity  for  receiving  impressions ; 
and  in  the  second,  ability  to  arrange,  com- 
pare) and  select  from  these  impressions. 
Wfthout  the  former,  he  must  be  deficient  in 
materials  for  his  work ;  without  the  latter, 
he  must  want  the  power  to  make  a  rational 
use  of  any  materials  whatever.  It  is  the 
former  alone  that  we  can  suppose  to  be 
wanting  in  the  present  day ;  for  though  the 
hmnan  mind  unquestionably  retains  the  same 
capabilities  it  possessed  in  the  last  century, 
it  is  possible  that  opportunities  for  imbibing 
strong  impressions  from  external  nature  may 
not  now  be  afforded  with  the  same  facility ; 
and  that  in  the  present  rapid  march  of  intel- 
lect, the  muse  of  poesy  may  be  so  hurried 
out  of  breath,  as  not  to  find  time  to  chant 
her  charmed  lays. 

The  same  causes  which  tend  to  destroy 
that  taste,  which  would  ensure  to  the  works 
of  our  poets  a  welcome  reception  in  refined 
and  intellectual  circles  of  society,  necessarily 
operate  against  the  production  of  poetry ;  and 
thus,  while  we  refuse  to  feast  our  minds  with 
ideas  of  tlie  sublime  and  beautiful,  we  must 
naturally  lose  the  higher  sensibilities  and 
finer  perceptions  of  our  nature.  To  awaken 
these  sensibilities,  and  quicken  these  percep- 
tions, by  pointing  out  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes the  poetry  of  life,  will  be  the  task  of 
the  writer  through  the  following  pages ;  to 
prove,  that  in  order  to  see,  think,  or  write 
poetically,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at 
some  period  of  ornr  lives,  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  receive  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pressions; and  that  out  of  these  impressions 
is  woven  the  interminable  chain  of  assoda- 
tion  which  connects  our  perceptions  of  things 
present,  with  our  ideas  or  conceptions  of 
those  which  are  remote. 

In  commencing  a  serious  and  arduous 
task,  it  would  ill  become  an  accountable 
agent  to  neglect  the  important  inquiry  of 
what  may  be  the  moral  good  of  such  an  un- 
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dertaking ;  and  here  the  question  will  nato- 
rally  occur  to  many,  whether  poetry  ia  of 
any  real  value  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  man.  England  is  a  commercial  country, 
and  we  know  that  poetry  has  little  to  do  with 
increasing  the  facilities  of  commerce,  as  little 
as  with  the  better  regulation  of  the  poor 
laws,  or  with  the  settlement  of  any  of  those 
leading  questions  which  at  present  agitate 
the  political  world.  But  poetry  has  a  world 
of  its  own — a  world  in  which,  if  sordid  cal- 
culations have  no  place,  the  noble,  the  im- 
mortal part  of  our  nature  is  cherished,  invi- 
gorated and  refined. 

In  touching  upon  this  inspiring  theme,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  ieel  the  inadequacy  of 
moderate  powers  when  compared  with  those 
of  perhaps  the  most  luminous  writers  of  the 
present  day,  whose  review  of  Milton's  works 
contains  in  direct  relation  to  this  subject,  tlie 
following  eloquent  and  inimitable  appeal  to 
the  highest  feelings  of  human  nature.  I 
quote  at  great  length,  because  I  would  not 
break  the  charm  of  the  whole  passage  by 
garbled  extracts ;  and  I  risk  the  quotation  at 
the  peril  of  having  the  rest  of  my  book  con- 
trasted with  these  pages,  like  a  chaplet  of 
mock  gems,  in  which  is  one  true  diamond. 

^  Milton's  fame  rests  cliiefly  on  liis  poetry, 
and  to  this  we  naturally  give  our  first  atten- 
tion. By  those  who  are  apt  to  speak  of  po- 
ety  as  light  reading,  Milton's  eminence  in 
this  sphere  may  be  considered  as  only  giving 
him  a  high  rank  among  the  contributors  to 
public  amusement  Not  so  thought  Milton. 
Of  all  God's  gifts  of  intellect,  he  esteemed 
poetical  genius  the  most  transcendant  He 
esteemed  it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion, and  wrote  his  great  works  with  some- 
thing of  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  prophet 
We  agree  with  Milton  in  his  estimate  of  po- 
etry. It  seems  to  ns  the  divinest  of  all  arts ; 
for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that 
principle  or  sentiment,  which  is  deepest  and 
Bublimest  in  human  nature;  we  mean  of 
that  thirst  or  aspiration,  to  which  no  mind  is 
wholly  a  stranger,  for  something  purer  and 
lovelier,  something  more  powerful,  lofty,  and 
thrilling  than  ordinary  and  real  life  affords. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Chris- 
tians than  that  of  man's  immortality,  but  it 
is  not  so  generally  understood,  that  the 
germs  or  principles  of  his  whole  future  being 


are  now  wrapped  up  in  his  soul,  aa  the  rudi- 
ments  of  the  future  plant  in  the  seed.  As  a 
necessary  result  of  this  constitiition^  the  soul, 
possessed  and  moved  by  these  mighty, 
though  infant  energies,  is  perpetually  stretch- 
ing  beyond  what  is  present  and  visible, 
struggling  against  the  bounds  of  its  earthly 
prison-house,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in 
imaginings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being. 

This  view  of  our  nature  which  has  never 
been  fully  developed,  and  which  goes  iar- 
ther  towards  explaining  the  contradictione  of 
human  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  the 
very  fovmdation  and  sources  of  poetry.  He, 
who  cannot  interpret  by  his  own  conscious- 
ness what  we  have  now  said,  wants  the  true 
key  to  works  of  genius.  He  has  not  pene- 
trated those  sacred  recesses  of  the  soul, 
where  poetry  is  born  and  nourished,  and  in- 
hales immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  for 
her  heavenward  flight  In  an  intellectual 
natore,  framed  for  progress,  and  for  higher 
modes  of  being,  there  must  be  creative  ener- 
gies, powers  of  original,  and  ever-growing 
thought;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in  which 
these  energies  are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is 
the  glorious  prerogative  of  this  art  that  it 
makes  '  all  things  new'  for  tlie  gratification 
of  a  divine  instinct  It  indeed  finds  its  ele- 
ments in  what  it  actually  sees  and  expe- 
riences, in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind, 
but  it  combines  and  blends  tliese  into  new 
forms,  and  according  to  new  affinities; 
breaks  down,  if  we  may  so  say,  tlie  distinc- 
tions and  bounds  of  nature ;  imparlB  to  ma- 
terial objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and  emo- 
tion, and  invests  the  mind  witli  the  powers 
and  pplendoure  of  the  outward  creation  ;  de- 
scribes the  surrounding  universe  in  the  colours 
which  the  passions  tlirow  over  it,  and  depicts 
the  mind  in  those  niodf  s  of  repose  or  agita- 
tion, of  tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which 
manifest  its  thirst  for  a  more  powertul  and 
joj-ful  existence.  To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 
prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  law- 
less in  these  workings  ;  but  it  obsen'cs  higher 
laws  than  it  transgres»es,  tJie  laws  of  ti\c 
immortal  intellect ;  it  is  trying  and  develop- 
ing its  best  faculties;  and  in  the  objects 
which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emotions  which  it 
awakens,  anticipates  those  states  of  progres- 
sive power,  splendour,  beanty  and  ha]>j)i- 
ness,  for  which  it  was  created. 
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*^  We  aeeordingiy  beliere  that  poetry,  so 
ftr  from  injuring  aocie^,  is  one  of  the  great 
iDflirumentB  of  its  refin^oient  and  exaltation. 
It  UHb  the  mind  above  ordinary  life ;  gives 
it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares,  and  awak- 
ens the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  with 
what  is  pure  and  noble.  In  its  legitimate 
and  highest  efforts,  it  has  the  same  tendency 
and  aim  with  Christianity;  that  is,  to  spirit- 
ualiaDs  our  nature.  True,  poetry  has  been 
made  &e  instrument  of  vice,  the  pander  of 
bad  passions ;  but  when  genius  thus  stoops, 
it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts  with  much  of  its 
power;  and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved 
to  licentiousness  or  misanthropy,  she  cannot 
wholly  forget  her  true  vocation.  Strains  of 
pure  feeling,  touches  of  tenderness,  images 
of  innocent  happiness,  sympathies  with  suf- 
fering virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignation 
at  the  hollowness  of  the  world,  passages 
true  to  our  moral  nature,  t^n  escape  in  an 
immoral  work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is 
for  a  gifled  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly 
firom  what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  natural 
alliance  with  our  best  affections.  It  delights 
in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward 
creation  and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  portrays 
with  terrible  energy  the  excesses  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  but  they  are  passions  which  show  a 
mighty  nature,  which  are  full  of  power, 
which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep, 
though  shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great 
tendency  and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind 
beyond  and  above  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary 
walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer 
element;  and  to  breathe  into  it  more  pro- 
found and  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to 
us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the 
fre^^mefts  of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  re- 
lish of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched 
the  enthusiasm  which  wanned  the  spring- 
time of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love, 
strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature  by 
vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loiliest 
fe«>ling,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal 
being,  and  through  the  brightness  of  its  pro- 
phetic visions,  helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the 
future  life. 

**  We  are  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  poe- 
try, that  it  gives  wrong  views,  and  excites 
false  expectations  of  life ;  peoples  the  mind 
with  shadows  and  illusions,  and  builds  up 
imagination  on  the  ruins  of  wisdom.    That 


there  is  a  wisdom  against  which  poetry 
wars,  the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes 
physical  comfort  and  gratification  the  su- 
preme good,  and  wealth  the  chief  interest  of 
life,  we  do  not  deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the 
least  service  which  poetry  renders  to  man- 
kind, that  it  redeems  them  from  the  thraldom 
of  this  earth-bom  prudence.  But  passing 
over  this  topic,  we  would  observe,  that  the 
complaint  against  poetry  as  abounding  in 
illusion  and  deception,  is  in  the  main,  ground- 
less. In  many  poems,  there  is  more  truth 
than  in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theo- 
ries. The  fictions  of  genius  are  oflen  the 
vehicles  of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its 
flashes  oflen  open  new  regions  of  tliought, 
and  throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.  In  poetry,  the  letter  is  falsehood,  but 
the  spirit  is  oflen  profoundcst  wisdom.  And 
if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of 
the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in 
his  delineations  of  life ;  for  tlie  present  life, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  the  immortal  mind, 
abounds  in  tlie  materials  of  poetry ;  and  it  is 
the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  detect  this  divine 
element  among  the  grosser  labours  and 
pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.  The  present 
life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and 
finite.  To  the  gifled  eye,  it  abounds  in  the 
poetic.  The  affections  which  spread  beyond 
ourselves,  and  stretch  far  into  futurity ;  the 
workings  of  mighty  passions,  which  seem  to 
arm  the  soul  with  almdst  super-human  en- 
ergy ;  the  innocent  and  irrepressible  joy  of 
infancy;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and 
dazzling  hopes  of  youth ;  the  throbbings  of 
the  heart,  when  it  first  wakes  to  love,  and 
dreams  of  a  happiness  too  vast  for  earth ; 
woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth 
of  affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and 
the  tones  and  looks  which  only  a  mother's 
heart  can  inspire; — these  are  all  poetical. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  poet  paints  a  life  which 
does  not  exist ;  he  only  extracts  and  concen- 
trates, as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence; 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragranco, 
brings  together  its  scattered  beauties,  and 
prolongs  its  more  refined  but  evanescent 
joys ;  and  in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good 
to  feel  that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares 
for  subsistence,  and  physical  gratifications, 
but  admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  in- 
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definitely  enlarged,  sentiments,  and  delights 
worthy  of  a  higher  being.  Tliis  power  of 
poetry  to  refine  our  views  of  hf^  and  happi- 
ness, is  more  and  more  needed  as  society 
advances.  It  is  needed  to  withstand  tlie  en- 
croachments of  heartless  and  artificial  man- 
ners, which  make  civihzation  so  tame  and 
uninteresting.  It  is  needed  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  physical  science,  which  be- 
ing now  sought,  not  as  formerly  for  intellec- 
tual gratification,  but  for  multiplying  bodily 
comforts,  requires  a  new  development  of  im- 
agination, taste,  and  poetry,  to  preserve  men 
from  sinking  into  an  earthly,  material,  Epi- 
curean life." 


WHY  CERTAIxV  OBJECTS   ARE,  OR  ARE 
NOT,  POETICAL. 

That  a  book,  a  picture,  and  pometiraes  a 
very  worthy  man,  are  without  Poetry,  is  a 
fact  almost  as  deeply  felt,  and  as  well  under- 
stood, as  tlie  memorable  anathema  of  Shak- 
speare  against  tlie  man  who  had  not  music 
in  his  soul.  In  many  books  tliis  is  no  de- 
fect ;  in  all  pictures  it  is  a  striking  and  im- 
portant one  ;  while  in  men  it  can  only  be  a 
deO'ct  proportioned  to  the  high  standing 
they  may  choose  to  take  in  tlie  scale  of  in- 
tellect or  feehng.  The  spirit  of  Poetry  has 
little  to  do  with  the  labours  of  the  arlisan, 
nor  would  our  tables  be  more  plentifully 
supplied,  were  they  furnished  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  muses.  But  who  would  feel 
even  the  slightest  gratification  in  reading 
Wordsworth's  Excursion,  with  a  compa- 
nion, who  could  not  feel  poetically  ?  or  who 
would  choose  to  explore  the  wild  and  mag- 
nificent beau*ioR  of  mountain  scener}',  with 
one  whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  the  Bank  of  England  ? 

When  our  nature  is  elevated  above  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  there  is  a  want  created 
in  us  of  something,  which  the  businc.  s  of 
the  world,  nay,  even  science  itself,  is  unable 
to  supply ;  for  not  only  is  the  bustling  man 
of  business  an  unwelcome  associate  in  the 
wilderness  of  untrodden  beauty,  but  even  he 
becomes  wearisome  at  last,  who  applies  his 
noisy  hammer  to  every  projection  of  rock, 


and  peeps  into  every  crevice,  and  up  the 
side  of  every  precipice,  witli  eyea,  thoughts, 
and  memory  for  nothing  but  strata;  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  presented  to  his  vision  then 
and  Uiere,  without  once  giving  himself  time 
to  draw  deductions  from  what  he  discovers, 
to  make  an  extended  survey  of  the  distant 
scenery,  or  to  drink  in  tlie  enjo}'ment  of  the 
magnificent  whole. 

In  the  general  contemplation  of  external 
nature,  we  fiel  the  influence  of  Poetry, 
though  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  in  ob- 
jects which  are,  in  themselves  or  their  asso- 
ciations, beautiful  or  sublime.  Thus,  we 
are  pleased  witli  a  widely  extended  ^icw, 
even  over  a  level  country,  purely  because 
the  sublime  idea  of  space  is  connected  witli 
it;  but  let  this  expanse  be  travelled  over, 
closely  inspected,  and  regarded  in  it£  minutia, 
and  it  becomes  indescribably  wearisome  and 
monotonous.  The  fact  is,  the  icka  of  space 
is  lost  while  tlie  attention  is  arrested  and 
absorbed  by  imm'.'diute  and  minor  circum- 
stances. The  mind  is  incapable  of  feeling 
two  opposite  sensations  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  impressions  made  upon  the  senses 
being  so  much  more  quick  and  sudden  than 
tliose  made  through  them  upon  the  imagi- 
nation, they  have  tlie  power  to  attract  and 
carry  away  the  attention  in  tlie  most  pc- 
remptor)'  and  vexatious  manner.  All  sub-  ; 
jectij  intended  to  inspire  admiration  or  reve- 
rence, mvLRt  therefore  be  treated  with  the  ] 
most  scrupulous  regard  to  refinement  It  is 
so  easy  for  tlie  vulgar  touch  to 

**Turii  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque."  i 

A  tone  of  ridicule  may  at  once  dispel  the  j 
charm  of  tenderness,  and  a  senseless  parody 
may  for  awhile  destroy  the  subUmity  of  a 
splendid  poem. 

Among  tlie  works  of  art,  the  influence  of 
poetic  feeUng  is  most  perceptible  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  A  picture  sometimes  pleases 
from  a  secret  charm  which  cannot  well  be 
defined,  and  which  arises  not  so  much  from 
the  proper  adjustment  of  colour  and  outline 
according  to  Uie  rules  of  art  as  from  the  sud- 
den, mysterious,  and  combined  emotions 
which  ^e  sight  of  it  awakens  in  the  soul. 
But  let  any  striking  departure  from  these 
rules  arrest  the  attention,  let  the  eye  be  of- 
fended by   the   colouring,   and  the   taste 
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,  choeked  by  the  grouping  or  perepective — 
ihe  illusion  is  destroyed,  and  the  poet  awakes 
from  his  dream.  It  is  precisely  the  same 
'  with  sculpture,  that  most  sublime  production 
I  of  the  hand  of  man,  which,  by  its  cold,  still, 
marble  beauty,  unawakened  by  the  shocks 
of  time,  unmoved  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
,  worliL  has  power  to  charm  the  wandering 
thoughts,  and  inspire  sensations  of  deep  re- 
verence and  awe.  But  let  us  suppose  the 
enthusiast  returning  to  gaze  upon  the  sta- 
tue, which  has  been,  through  years  of  wan- 
dering, little  less  than  an  idol  to  his  enrap- 
tured fancy,  and  that  hands  profane  (for 
such  things  are)  have  presumed  to  colour 
the  pupils  of  the  up-turned  eyes — let  any 
other  sensation  whatever,  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  what  the  figure  itself  is  calculated 
to  in^re,  be  made  to  strike  the  attention  of 
the  beholder,  and  he  is  plunged  at  once  down 
that  fatal  and  irrevocable  step,  which  leads 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

The  human  face,  the  most  familiar  object 

to  our  eyes,  since  they  first  opened  upon  the 

world,  may  be,  and  often  is,  highly  poetical. 

Who  has  not  seen  amidst  this  multitude  some 

countenance  to  which  he  turns,  and  turns 

acain,  with  strange  wonder  and  delight,  as- 

Hjrning  to  it  an  appropriate  character  and 

place  in  scenes  even  the  most  remote  from 

the  present,  and  following  up,  in  idea,  the 

i  diiferent  trains  of  thought  by  which  its  ex- 

Ij  pression  is  varied,  and  its  intelligence  com- 

j  monicaled?    Yet  this  face  may  not  be  in 

j  ibielf,  or  strictly  speaking,  beautiful;   but, 

j  like  the  painting  or  the  statue,  it  has  the 

I  power  to  awaken  the  most  pleasing  associa- 

I  tjons.     With  such  power  there  can  be  com- 

!  bined  no  mixture  of  the  grotesque  or  vulgar ; 

for,  though  poetry  may  be  ridiculous,  it  is 

impo^ble  for  the  ridiculous  to  be  poetical. 

I     There  is  Poetry  in  an  infant's  sleep.    How 

;  much,  let  abler  words  than  mine  describe. 

''So  motionless  in  its  slumbers,  that,  in 

watching  it,  we  tremble,  and  become  impa- 

I  tient  for  some  stir  or  soimd,  that  may  assure 

'  us»  of  its  life ;  yet  is  the  fancy  of  the  little 

'  Eleeper  busy,  and  every  .artery  and  ^very 

'  pulse  of  its  frame  engaged  m  the  work  and 

growth  of  secretion,  though  his  breath  would 

not  stir  the  smaUest  insect  that  sported  on 

I  his  lips — though  his  pulse  would  not  lifl  the 

I  ftower  leaf  of  which  he  dreamed  from  his 


bosom :  yet,  following  this  emblem  of  tran- 
quillity into  after  life,  we  see  him  exposed  to 
every  climate — contending  with  every  ob- 
8ta4;le — agitated  by  every  passion ;  and  un- 
der these  various  circumstances,  how  difi*er- 
ent  is  the  power  and  the  degree  of  the  heart's 
action,  which  has  not  only  to  beat,  but  to 
beat  time  through  every  moment  of  a  long 
and  troubled  life."* 

We  feel  in  reading  this  passage,  even  if 
we  have  never  felt  before,  that  there  is  poetry 
in  an  infant's  sleep.  Its  waking  moments 
are  less  poetical,  because  of  the  many  little 
cares  and  vexations  they  force  upon  us ;  and 
no  power  on  earth  could  convince  us  that 
there  was  poetry  in  an  infant's  cry.  Yet  is 
it  neither  sofbieps  nor  sweetness  which  al- 
ways constitutes  the  poetry  of  sound ;  for 
what  can  be  more  discordant  in  itself  than 
the  caw  of  the  rook,  the  scream  of  ihe  sea- 
gull, or  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  1 

There  is  poetry  in  the  low-roofed  cottage 
standing  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  beneath 
the  overshadowing  oak,  around  which  tlie 
children  of  many  generations  have  gam- 
bolled, while  the  wreathing  smoke  coils  up 
amongst  the  dark  green  foliage,  and  the  gray 
thatch  is  contrasted  with  golden  moss  and 
glittering  ivy.  We  stand  and  gaze,  de- 
lighted with  this  picture  of  rural  peace,  and 
privileged  seclusion.  We  long  to  shake  off 
the  shackles  of  artificial  society,  the  weary- 
ing cares  of  life,  the  imperative  control  of 
fashion,  or  the  toil  and  traffic  of  th^  busy 
world,  and  to  dwell  for  the  remainder  of  our 
days  in  a  quiet  spot  like  this,  where  affec- 
tion, that  is  too  oflen  lost  in  the  game  of  life, 
might  unfold  her  store  of  fire-side  comforts, 
and  where  we  and  ours  might  constitute  one 
imbroken  chain  of  social  fellowship,  under 
the  shelter  of  security  and  peace.  But  let 
us  enter  this  privileged  abode.  Our  ears 
are  first  saluted  by  die  sharp  voice  of  the 
matron,  calling  in  her  tattered  rebels  from 
the  common.  They  are  dragged  in  by  vio- 
lence, and  a  scene  of  wrath  and  contention 
ensues.  The  fragments  of  the  last  meal  are 
scattered  on  the  floor.  That  beautifully 
curling  smoke,  before  it  found  a  way  to  es- 
cape so  gracefully  has  made  many  a  circuit 
round  the  dark  and  crumbling  walls  of  the 

*  Dr.  Jamea  WUhon. 
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apartment;  and  amoke  within  the  house  10 
any  thing  but  poetical,  whatever  it  may  be 
without  Need  I  aay  the  ehann  is  broken  ? 
Even  afler  having  made  good  our  retreat, 
if  we  turn  and  look  again,  the  low-roofed 
cotta;?e  does  not  appear  the  same  as  when 
we  first  beheld  it  The  associations  are 
clianged — the  charm  is  indeed  broken.  May 
not  this  be  the  reason  why  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  talk  so  much  more  about  the 
poetry  of  a  cottage,  than  those  who  know 
no  other  home  comforts  than  a  cottage  af- 
fords ?  Even  poverty  itself  may  be  poetical 
to  those  who  merely  regard  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  as  a  picture ;  but  the  vision  is  dis- 
pelled for  ever  by  the  first  gripe  of  that  iron 
hand,  that  spares  neither  the  young,  the 
helpless,  nor  the  old. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  mouldering  pile, 
upon  which  the  alternate  suns  and  storms  of 
a  thousand  years  have  smiled  and  spent 
their  fury — tlie  old  gray  ruin  hung  over  with 
festoons  of  ivy,  while  around  its  broken  tur- 
rets a  garland  of  wild  plants  is  growing, 
from  seeds  which  the  wandering  winds  have 
scattered.  We  behold  the  imperishable 
materials  of  the  natural  world  collected 
together,  shaped  out  and  formed  by  the  art 
of  man  into  that  beautiful  and  majestic  edi- 
fice; but  where  are  the  ready  hands  that 
laboured  in  that  work  of  time  and  patience  ? 
The  busy  feet  that  trod  those  stately  courts 
— the  laughter  that  echoed  through  those 
halls — the  sighs  that  were  breathed  in  those 
secret  cells — the  many  generations  that 
came  and  went  without  leaving  a  record  or 
a  name — ^where  are  they?  Scarcely  can 
there  be  found  an  imagination  so  dull,  but 
the  contemplation  of  a  ruin  will  awaken  it  to 
some  dim  and  dreamy  associations  with  past 
ages — scarcely  a  heart  so  callous,  but  it  will 
feel,  in  connexion  with  such  a  scene,  some 
touch  of  that  melancholy  which  inspired  the 
memorable  exclamation  '^  All  is  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit !" 

But  let  the  ingenuity  of  man  erect  a  mod- 
em ruin,  or  mock  monastery,  arch  for  arch, 
and  pillar  for  pillar — nay,  let  him,  if  possi- 
ble, plant  weed  for  weed.  The  fancy  will 
not  be  cheated  into  illusion — this  mushroom 
toy  of  yesterday  will  remain  a  mockery 
stiU. 

Amongst  the  labours  of  man's  ingennity  [ 


and  skin,  there  fune  few  things  more  poetical 
than  the  aspect  of  a  ship  at  sea,  whether  she 
goes  forth  with  swelling  sails  before  the 
wind,  or  lies  becalmed  upon  a  quiet  shore. 
Even  the  simplest  or  rudest  vessels  floating  ' 
on  the  surface  of  the  water — fiom  the  lazy 
barge  that  gUdes  along  the  smooth  canal,  to 
the  hght  gondola  that  sports  among  the 
glowing  waters  of  more  classic  shores — 
from  the  simple  crafl  that  ply  upon  our  ovm  ! 
rivers,  to  the  rude  canoe  of  the  savage  dart- 
ing among  reefs  of  coral ;  aflford  choice  sub- 
jects for  the  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's 
song.    Who  has  not  watched  with  intenEe 
interest  a  httle  speck  upon  the  ocean,  that 
neared,  and  neared,  until  human  forms  at 
length  were  visible,  and  then  the  splash  of 
the  oar  was  heard  at  regular  intervals,  and, 
at  last,  on  the  crest  of  a  foaming  wave,  the  ' 
boat  seemed  to  bound  triumphant  on  the  ! 
shore,  where  a  Utde  band  of  the  long-tried 
and  the  faithful,  amongst  whom  woman  is  ! 
never  found  wanting,  welcome  the  mariners 
home,  safe  from  the  storms  and  the  dangers 
of  the  sea  ?    Who  has  not  stood  upon  the 
beach,  a  silent,  but  deeply  interested  specta- 
tor, while  a  crew  of  hardy  and  weather- 
beaten  sailors  launched  forth  their  little  bark 
amongst  the  roaring  breakers,  battling  tlieir 
way  through  foam  and  surge,  now  dipping 
into  the  dark  hollows  between  every  swell, 
and  then  rising  unharmed  upon  the  snowy 
crest  of  the  raging  billows.    A  few  moments 
more  of  determined  struggle,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  overcome ;  and  now  they  have  hoist- 
ed sail  and  are  gone  bounding  over  the  dark 
blue  waters,  perhaps  never  to  return.    Who 
has  not  marked,  while  gazing  on  the  surface 
of  the  silent  lake  when  the  moon  was  shining, 
that  long  line  of  trembling  Ught  that  looks  !' 
like  a  pathway  to  a  better  world,  suddenly  ' 
broken  by  the  intervention  of  some  object  ' 
that  proves  to  be  a  boat,  in  which  human  ' 
forms  are  discernible,  though  distant,  yet ' ' 
marked  out  with  a  momentary  distinctness,  { 
which  affords  imagination  a  fund  of  associa- 
tions, connecting  those  unknown  objects  so 
quickly  seen,  and  then  lost  for  ever,  with 
vague  speculations  about  what  they  are  or 
have  been,  from  whence  they  have  so  sud-  . ' 
denly  emerged,  to  what  unseen  point  of  illi- 
mitable space  they  may  be  destined,  and 
what  may  be  the  darkness,  or  the  radiance 
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of  their  future  couree.  Or  who  has  ever 
witaesaed  the  departure  of  a  gallant  vessel 
omier  favoming  skies,  bound  on  a  distant 
and  nncertain  vc^age,  her  sails  all  trim,  her 
rig^g  tight,  her  deck  well  manned,  her 
cargo  secure  as  human  skill  and  foresight  can 
make  it,  while  she  stoops  one  moment  with 
unabated  majesty,  to  rise  more  proudly  the 
next,  bunting  through  the  ruffled  waters, 
and  dashing  from  her  sides  the  feathery 
foam ;  without  thinking  of  a  proud  and  reck- 
less ifirtt  rushing  forth  on  its  adventurous 
career,  unconscious  of  the  rocks  and  shoals, 
the  rode  gales  and  the  raging  tempests,  that 
await  its  onward  course.  Or  who,  without 
a  thrill  of  something  more  than  earthly  feel^ 
ing,  can  gaze  over  the  unrufBed  surface  of 
the  sea  when  the  winds  are  sleeping,  and  the 
waves  at  rest,  exeept  on  the  near  voynge  of 
the  bhie  expanse,  where  a  gentle  murmur, 
with  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  soothing  and  mo- 
notonsas  sound  marks  the  intervals  at  which 
a  line  of  rieepy  waves  rise,  and  fall,  and  fol- 
low each  other,  without  pause  or  intermis- 
ooQ,  far  up  along  the  sparkling  shore,  and 
then  recede  into  the  depths  of  the  smooth  and 
shining  waters. 

The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens — ^the  air  is 
clear  and  buoyant — ^now  and  then  a  white 
cloud  sails  along  the  field  of  azure,  its  misty 
form  marked  out  in  momentary  darkness  on 
tlie  sea  below,  like  the  passing  shadow  of  on 
angel's  wings ;  while  far,  far  in  the  distance, 
and  ^ding  on  towards  the  horizon,'  are 
those  wandering  messengers  of  the  deep  that 
bear  tidings  from  shore  to  shore,  their  swell- 
ing sails  now  glancing  white  in  the  sun- 
beams, now  darkened  by  the  passing  cloud. 
Musing  on  such  a  scene,  we  forget  our  own 
identity— our  own  eardily,  bodily  existence ; 
^e  live  in  a  world  of  spirits,  and  are  lost  in 
exquisite  imaginings,  in  memories  and  hopes 
that  belong  not  to  the  things  of  clay ;  every 
tiung  we  bdhold  is  personified  and  gified 
with  intelligence;  the  rugged  cli£b  pos- 
sess a  terrible  majesty,  and  seem  to  threaten 
wfaBe  they  frown  upon  the  slumbering  shore ; 
die  deep  and  boundless  sea,  represented  at 
ail  times  as  acting  or  suffering  by  its  own 
win  or  power,  is  now  more  than  ever  endued 
with  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  spiritual 
ezistenoe,  and  seems  to  speak  to  us  in  its 
own  solemn  and  most  intelligible  language 


of  terror  in  motion,  and  sublimity  in  repose : 
but  more  than  all,  the  ships  that  go  forth  up- 
on its  bosom  convey  to  our  fancy  the  idea  of 
being  influenced  by  an  instinct  of  their  own ; 
so  well  ordered  are  all  their  movements,  so 
perfect  appears  the  harmony  of  their  con- 
struction and  design,  yet  so  hidden  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  distance  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple within,  that  by  their  own  faith  they 
seem  to  trust  themselves  where  the  foot  of 
man  dare  not  tread,  and  by  their  own  hope 
they  seem  to  be  lured  on  to  some  distant 
point  which  the  eye  of  man  is  unable  to  dis- 
cern. 

In  a  widely  extended  sea  view  there  is  un- 
questionably poetry  enough  to  inspire  the 
happiest  lays,  but  the  converse  of  ^lis  pic^ 
ture  is  easily  drawn — and  fatal  to  the  poet's 
song  would  be  the  first  view  of  the  interior 
of  any  one  of  those  gallant  and  stately  ships 
about  which  we  have  been  dreaming.  The 
moving  principle  within,  respecting  which 
we  have  had  such  refined  imaginings,  is  now 
imbodied  in  a  company  of  hardy  sailors, 
whose  rude  laughter,  and  ruder  oaths,  are 
no  less  discordant  to  our  ear,  than  offensive 
to  our  taste.  It  is  true,  that  a  certain  kind 
of  order  and  discipline  prevails  amongst 
them,  but  the  wretched  passengers  below 
are  lost  for  a  tune  to  all  mental  sensations, 
and  suffering  or  sympathizing  with  them, 
we  soon  forget  the  poetry  of  life. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  gush  of  sparkling 
waters  that  burst  forth  from  the  hill-side 
in  some  lonely  and  sequestered  spot,  and 
flow  on  in  circling  eddies  amongst  the  rocks 
and  fern,  and  tendrils  of  wild  plants ;  on,  on 
for  ever — unexhausted,  and  yet  perpetually 
losing  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  silent 
and  majestic  river,  where  the  hurry  and 
murmur  of  their  course  is  lost,  like  the  rest> 
less  passions  that  agitate  the  breast  of  man 
ia  the  ocean  of  eternity:  and  there  is  poetry 
in  the  burst  of  the  cataract  that  comes  over 
the  brow  of  the  precipice  with  a  seeming 
consciousness  of  its  own  power  to  bear  down, 
and  to  subdue. 

It  is  related  of  Richard  Wilson,  that  when 
he  first  beheld  the  celebrated  falls  of  Temi, 
he  exclaimed  "  Well  done,  water!"  Here, 
indeed^  was  no  poetry — ^no  association.  His 
mind  was  too  full  of  that  mighty  object  as 
it  first  struck  uponhis  senses,  to  admit  at  the 
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moment  of  any  relative  idea ;  his  exclama- 
tion was  one  of  mere  animal  surprise,  such 
as  his  dog  might  have  uttered,  had  he  poa- 
sessed  the  organs  of  speech.  And  yet  the 
same  man,  when  he  seized  his  pencil,  and 
gave  up  his  imagination  to  the  full  force  of 
tliose  impressions  which,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  works,  few  have  felt  more  intensely, 
wad  able  to  portray  nature,  not  merely  seen 
as  it  is  in  any  given  section  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  to  group  together,  and  embody 
in  one  scene,  all  that  is  most  harmonious  in 
the  quickly  changing  and  diversified  beauties 
of  wood  and  water — ^hill  and  valley — sombre 
shade  and  glowing  sunshine — deep  sohtudes, 
and  resplendent  heavens. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  bees,  when 
the  orchards  are  in  bloom,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  in  unclouded  spendour  upon  the 
waving  meadows,  and  the  garden  is  rich- 
ly spangled  with  spring  flowers.  There 
is  poetry  in  the  hum  of  the  bee,  because  it 
brings  back  to  us,  as  in  a  dream,  the  memo- 
ry of  bygone  days,  when  our  hearts  were 
alive  lo  the  happiness  of  childhood — ^the  time 
when  we  could  lie  down  upon  the  green  bank 
and  enjoy  the  stillness  of  summer's  noon, 
when  our  hopes  were  in  the  blossoms  of  the 
orchard,  our  delight  in  the  sun-shine,  our  un- 
tiring rambles  in  the  meadows,  and  our  per- 
petual amusement  in  the  scented  flowers. 
Since  these  days,  time  has  rolled  over  us 
with  such  a  diversity  of  incident,  bringing 
so  many  changes  in  our  modes  of  living  and 
thinking,  that  we  have  learned,  perhaps  at 
some  cost,  to  analyze  our  feelings,  and  to 
say,  rather  than  feel,  that  there  is  poetry  in 
the  hum  of  bees. 

But  let  one  of  these  honey-laden  wander^ 
ers  find  his  way  into  our  apartment,  and 
while  he  struggles  with  frantic  efforts  to 
escape  through  the  closed  window,  we  cease 
to  find  pleasure  in  his  busy  hiun. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  flowers  that  grow 
in  sweet  profusion  upon  wild  and  unculti- 
vated spots  of  earth,  exposing  their  delicate 
leaves  to  the  tread  of  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  wilderness,  and  spreading  forth  their 
scented  charms  to  the  careless  mountain 
wind — in  the  thousand,  thousand  little  stars 
of  beauly  looking  forth  like  eyes,  with  no 
eye  to  look  again ;  or  cups  that  seem  formed 
to  eatch  the  dew  drops ;  or  spiral  pyramids 


of  varied  hue  shooting  up  from  leafy  beda, 
and  pointing  faithfully  to  the  shining  sky ; 
or  crowns  of  golden  splendour  mounted 
upon  fragile  stems ;  or  purple  wreaths  that 
never  touched  a  human  brow ;  all  bursting 
forth,  blooming  and  then  fading,  with  end- 
less succession  in  the  midst  of  untrodden 
wilds ; — in  rain  and  sunshine,  in  silent  night, 
and  glowing  day,  with  an  end  and  purpoee 
in  their  brief  existence  inscrutable  to  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  flowers  of  the  garden,  though  po»- 
sessing  more  richness  and  gorgeous  beauty, 
are  less  poetical,  because  we  see  too  clearly 
in  their  arrangement^  and  culture,  the  art 
and  labour  of  man;  we  are  reminded  ai 
every  group  of  the  work  of  the  spade,  and 
perceive  at  once  and  without  mystery,  why 
they  have  been  planted  in  the  exact  spot 
where  they  now  grow. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  first  contemplation 
of  those  numerous  islands  which  gem  the 
southern  ocean — poetry  in  the  majestic  hills 
that  rise  one  above  another,  their  varied 
peaks  and  precipices  clear  and  bright  in 
unclouded  sunshine,  and  their  very  summits 
clothed  with  unfading  verdure ;  while  burst- 
ing from  amongst  their  deep  recesses  are 
innumerable  streams  that  glide  down  their 
rugged  sides,  now  glancing  out  like  threads 
of  silver,  now  hidden  in  shade  and  darkness, 
imtil  they  find  their  way  into  the  broad  and 
silent  lagoon,  where  the  angry  surf  subsides, 
and  the  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  are 
seen  again  reflected  in  tlie  glassy  mirror  of 
the  unruffled  water — unruffled,  save  by  the 
rapid  gliding  of  the  light  canoe,  that  darts 
among  the  coral  rocks,  and  then  lies  moored 
in  still  water  beneath  some  stately  tree, 
whose  leafy  boughs  form  a  welcome  canopy 
of  shade  for  the  luxuriant  revellers  in  that 
sunny  clime. 

Time  was  when  those  who  had  rejoiced 
over  the  first  contemplation  of  tliis  scene 
were  compelled  to  mourn  over  the  contrast 
which  ignorance  and  barbarism  presented 
on  a  nearer  view,  but  now,  blessed  be  the 
power  that  can  harmonize  the  heart  of  man 
with  all  that  is  grateful  and  genial  in  the 
external  world,  the  traveller  approaching, 
and  beholding  this  lovely  picture,  need  no 
longer  shrink  from  the  horrors  which  a 
closer  inspection  formerly  revealed. 
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If  external  nature  abounds  with  poetry, 
how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  pervade 
the  faculties  and  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind.  Consider  only  three — ^love,  hope, 
and  memory.  What  power  ev^n  in  the 
▼ieions  of  the  alchemist  was  ever  able  to 
transform  like  the  passion  of  love  1  Invest- 
ing what  is  real  with  all  that  we  desire, 
oonverting  deformity  into  loveliness,  ex- 
changing  discord  for  harmony,  giving  to  the 
eye  the  exquisite  faculty  of  beautifying 
whate>'er  it  beholds,  and  to  the  ear  a  secret 
charm  that  turns  every  sound  to  music. 
And  hope  would  be  hope  no  longer  if  it  did 
not  paint  the  future  in  the  colours  we  most 
admire.  Its  very  existence  depends  upon 
the  power  it  possesses  to  sweeten  to  the 
latest  dregs,  the  otherwise  bitter  cup  of  life. 
Yet  love  and  hope  may  be  degraded  by  the 
false  estimate  we  sometimes  form  of  what  is 
worthy  of  our  admiration.  Passion  too 
oflen  asserts  her  mastery  over  both,  compell- 
ing her  blind  and  willing  slaves  to  call  evil 
good,  and  goo^  evil ;  while  memory,  if  not 
ahrays  faithful  to  her  trust,  is  at  least  dis- 
posed to  hold  it  charitably,  and  thus  pre- 
serves in  their  genuine  distinctness,  the  fair* 
est  passages  of  life,  but  kindly  obscures 
those  which  are  most  revolting  in  remem- 
braxtce.  In  looking  baek  upon  the  past, 
how  little  that  is  sordid,  mean,  or  selfish, 
appears  coni^icuous  now.  Past  hours  of 
simple,  every-day  enjoyment,  are  invested 
with  a  charm  they  knew  not  at  the  time. 
A  veil  is  thrown  over  the  petty  cares  of  by- 
gone years — ^passion  is  disarmed  of  its 
earth-bom  violence,  and  sorrow  looks  so 
bvely  in  the  distance,  that  we  almost  per- 
suade ourselves  it  was  better  to  weep  such 
tears  as  we  wept  then,  than  to  smile  as  we 
smfle  now. 

But  why  pursue  this  theme  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  neither  sounds,  objects,  nor  suh- 
jects  of  contemplation  are  poetical  in  them- 
seivea,  but  in  their  associations ;  and  that  they 
are  so  just  in  proportion  as  these  associa- 
tioas  are  intellectual  and  refined.  Nature  is 
full  of  poetry,  from  the  high  mountain  to  the 
•heltered  valley,  from  the  bleak  promontory 
to  the  myrtle  grove,  from  the  star-lit  hea- 
vens to  the  slumbering  earth  i  and  the  mind 
that  can  most  divest  itself  of  ideas  and  sen- 
sations belonging  exclusively  to  matter,  wiU 


be  able  to  expatiate  in  the  realms  of  nature 
with  the  most  perfect  fruition  of  delight 


INDIVIDUAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  difference  of  taste  not  unfrequentiy 
fovtnd  in  persons  whose  station  and  habits 
of  life  are  similar  may  be  attributed  both  to 
individual  conformation,  and  to  those  in- 
stances of  early  bias  received  from  local  cir- 
cumstances which  none  can  remember,  and 
which,  consequently,  no  pen  can  record. 
That  variety  of  taste  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
influence  of  association,  is  shown  by  those 
minor  preferences  or  antipathies  which  cer- 
tain individuals  evince  for  things  possessing 
no  quality  inherent  in  themselves  to  justify 
such  peculiar  choice  or  rejection,  and  which 
have  no  corresponding  value  in  the  opinion 
of  mankind  in  general. 

Without  returning  to  the  days  of  infancy, 
when  the  first  impressions  were  made  upon 
our  senses,  when  our  eyes  were  first  able  to 
see,  and  our  ears  to  hear,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  trace  to  their  origin  all  our  pecu- 
liarities of  taste  and  feeling,  or  to  assign  the 
precise  reason  why  we  are  subject  to  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure  or  disgust  from  causes 
which  d*>not  influence  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  a  similar  manner — sensations  which,  from 
their  singularity,  and,  to  others,  apparent 
absurdity,  neces82urily  fall  under  the  stigma 
oil  caprice. 

Who  can  say  how  far  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  beauty  and  melody  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  countenance  of  the  kind  nurse 
who  first  smiled  upon  him  in  his  cradle,  and 
the  sweet  voice  that  first  sung  him  to  sleep; 
or  of  deformity  and  discord  from  the  harsh 
brow  whose  frowns  he  first  learned  to  dread, 
and  the  voice  whose  threatening  tones  were 
followed  by  punishment  and  pain. 

If  the  taste  of  one  individual  is  gratified  | ! 
by  a  picture  upon  which  a  strong  and  vivid  ! 
light  is  thrown,  and  another  prefers  tliat  \\ 
which  exhibits  ^e  cool  tints  of  a  cloudy  at-  J 
mosphere,  it  is  attributed  to  some  peculiarity  i 
in  their  several  organs  of  sight ;  but  is  it  not 
equally  possible  to  be  in  some  measure  ow- 
ing to  one  having  been  too  much  confined  to 
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darkness  in  his  infancy,  and  die  other  pain- 
fully  exposed  to  the  glare  of  too  much  light  ? 

These  may  appear  but  idle  speculations^ 
since  we  are,  and  ever  must  remain  in  want 
of  that  master  key  to  the  human  under- 
standing— the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
infant  mind,  its  degree  of  susceptibility,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  first  receives  impres- 
dons  through  the  organs  of  sense.  So  far 
as  we  can  recollect,  however,  it  is  clear  to 
all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
subject,  that  strong  partialities  and  preju- 
dices are  imbibed  in  very  early  life,  before 
we  are  capable  of  reasoning,  and  that  these 
sometimes  remain  witli  us  to  the  last 

There  are  seldom  two  persons  who  agree 
exactly  in  their  admiration  of  the  proper 
names  of  individuals.  One  approves  what 
the  other  rejects,  and  scarcely  one  instance 
in  twenty  occurs  in  which  tlieir  feelings  are 
the  same :  nor  is  it  merely  tlie  harmony  or 
discord  of  the  sound  which  occasions  their 
preference  or  dislike.  Each  attaches  to  tlie 
name  in  question  a  distinct  character,  most 
probably  owing  to  some  association  of  ideas 
between  that  name  and  a  certain  individual 
known  in  eariy  life ;  and  though  they  may 
have  both  known  and  lived  amongst  the 
same  individuals,  it  is  hardly  probable  tliat 
two  minds  should  have  regarded  them  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner.  Hence  from 
different  associations  arises  a  ditfercnce  of 
taste. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  not,  in  the  course  of 
their  reculing,  become  familiarized  with 
Scripture  names  earlier  than  with  any  other ; 
and  this,  one  would  suppose,  should  lead  to 
their  being  generally  preferred  and  adopted. 
Yet  80  far  from  this  being  the  case,  tliey  are 
many  of  them  regarded  with  a  degree  of 
ridicule  and  disgust,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  our  first  becoming  acquainted 
with  them  before  we  have  been  inspired 
with  love,  gratitude,  or  reverence  for  tl\e 
Record  in  which  they  are  found.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  account  Tor  the  perversion  of  the 
fine,  full-sounding  Roman  names,  in  their 
usual  application  to  our  dogs,  and  otlier  ani- 
mals ;  and  next  to  them  to  those  miserable 
outcasts  from  human  fellowship,  which  a 
professedly  Christian  world  has  deemed 
imworthy  of  a  Christian  nomenclature — the 


negro  slaves;  unless  that  schooIboyiB  have 
generally  enjoyed  tlie  honour  of  naming 
their  fathers^  (logs,  when  they  were  more 
familiar  with  Cssar's  Commentariea,  than 
with  the  character  of  the  illustrious  Roman. 
Why  etre  we  not  able  for  many  years  after 
our  emanciiiation,  to  pereeive  and  relisli  the 
beauties  of  those  selections  from  the  ablest 
poets,  which  we  were  compelled  to  learn  by 
heart,  as  punishments  at  school  ?  It  is  be- 
cause our  first  acquaintance  with  thera  was 
formed  under  sensations  of  pain  and  compul- 
sion, which  time  is  long  in  wearing  out 

If,  by  the  mere  soimd  of  a  name,  such  dif- 
ferent sensations  are  excited  in  difierent 
minds,  how  much  more  extensive  must  be 
the  variety  of  those  called  up  by  words  of 
more  comprehensive  signification !  Let  us 
suppose  four  individuals — a  newly  elected 
member  of  parliament,  a  tradesman,  a  pau- 
per, and  a  poet — each  at  liberty  to  pursue 
his  own  reflections,  when  the  word  winter  is 
b-uddenly  introduced  to  his  mind.  Tbe 
statesman  immediately  thinks  of  the  next 
convocation  of  tlie  representatives  of  the 
people,  when  he  shall  stand  forth  to  make 
liis  maiden  speech;  of  the  important  sub- 
jects that  will,  probably,  be  laid  before  the 
consideration  of  the  house,  of  the  part  he 
shall  feel  himself  called  upon  to  take  in  the 
discussion  of  these,  and  how  he  nay  be  able 
to  act  so  as  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  coo- 
stituents,  and  liis  conscience,  without  offend- 
ing either.  The  tradesman  thinks  of  his 
bills,  and  his  bad  debts ;  of  the  price  of 
coals,  and  the  winter  fashions.  The  pauper 
thinks — and  shivers  while  he  thinks— of  the 
cold  blasts  of  that  inclement  season,  of  the 
various  signs  and  prophecies  that  fortell  Sk. 
hard  winter,  and  of  how  mucli,  or  rather 
how  httle  the  parish  overseers  will  be  likely 
to  allow  to  his  necessities  for  clothing,  food, 
and  fire.  By  a  slight,  and  almost  instanta- 
neous transition  of  thought,  one  of  these 
t^unkers  has  already  arrived  at  tlie  idea  of 
conscience,  another  at  that  of  fashion,  and  a 
third  at  that  of  fire.  But  the  poet  (provided 
he  be  not  identified  with  the  pauper)  pa89> 
ing  over  subjects  of  merely  local  interest, 
knows  no  bounds  to  his  associations.  His 
lively  and  unshackled  fancy  first  carries  him 
northward,  to  those  frozen  regions  which 
man  has  visited  but  in  thought    Here  he 
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floats  through  the  thin  and  piercing  air,  then 
glides  upon  a  sea  of  ice,  or  looks  down  from 
hills  of  everlasting  snow ;  until  wearied  with 
the  voiceless  solitude,  he  seeks  the  abodes 
of  roan,  and  follows  the  fur-clad  Laplander 
with  his  faithful  reindeer  over  trackless  and 
uncultivated  wastes.  But  the  poet,  though 
a  wanderer  by  profession,  yet  still  faithful  to 
home  and  early  attachments,  returns  afler 
every  wajrward  excursion  to  drink  of  his  na- 
tive wen,  and  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  his  pa- 
tenial  hearth.  Here,  in  the  clime  he  loves 
best,  he  beholds  a  scene  of  picturesque  and 
familiar  beauty — a  still  and  cloudless  morn- 
ing, when  the  hoar  frost  is  glittering  upon 
every  spray,  and  the  trees,  laden  with  a 
fleecy  burden,  cast  their  deep  shadows  here 
and  there  upon  the  silvery  and  unsullied  bo- 
som of  the  sheeted  earth.  He  sees  the  soli- 
tary robin  perched  upon  the  leafless  thorn, 
and  bears  its  winter  song  of  melancholy 
sweetness — that  plaintive  touching  strain  to 
w^hich  every  human  bosom  echoes  with  a 
sad  response.  But  quickly  comes  the  roar- 
ing blast,  like  a  torrent  rushing  down  from 
tlie  hills.  The  light  snow  is  tossed  like  foam 
upon  the  waves  of  the  wind ;  and  the  moun- 
tain pine,  shaking  off  the  frosty  spangles 
from  his  boughs,  for  one  moment  quails  be- 
fore the  fur>'  of  the  thundering  tempest,  and 
then  stands  erect  again  upon  the  craggy 
steep,  where  his  forefathers  have  stood  for 
B.^e^  Night  gathers  in  with  darkness  and 
dismay,  and  while  the  moaning  of  the  ven- 
erable oak  rec^ounds  through  the  forest  like 
\he  voice  of  a  mighty  and  imseen  spirit,  and 
ibe  bellowing  of  the  bbist  seems  mingled 
w  tth  the  wilder  shrieks  of  bewildered  travel- 
lers, or  seamen  perishing  on  the  deep^  the 
poet  beholds  in  the  distance  the  glimmering 
Ughti  of  some  hospitable  mansion,  and  in  an 
instant  he  is  transported  to  a  scene  of  happi- 
ness, glowing  with  social  comforts,  festivity, 
and  glee;  where  the  affrighted  wanderer 
finds  safety,  the  weary  are  welcomed  to  re- 
pose, and  ihe  wretched  exchange  their  tears 
for  joy. 

Impressions  made  upon  our  minds  by  lo- 
cal cireumstancea,  are  frequently  of  so  deep 
and  durable  a  nature,  as  to  outlive  all  the 
aeddents  of  chance  and  change  which  oc^ 
core  10  us  in  af\er  life.  Should  the  poet,  or 
the  painter  in  his  study,  endeavour  to  place 


before  his  mind's  eye  the  picture  of  a  bril- 
liant sunset,  he  insensibly  recalls  that  scen- 
ery in  the  midst  of  which  his  youthful  imagi- 
nation was  first  warmed  into  poetic  life  by 
the  "  golden  day's  decline."  He  sees,  bright 
and  gorgeous  with  sunbeams,  the  distant 
hill,  which  his  boyish  fancy  taught  him  to 
believe  it  would  be  the  height  of  happiness 
to  climb  5— the  sombre  woods  that  skirt  the 
horizon — ^the  valley,  misty  and  indistinct  be- 
low— the  wandering  river,  whose  glancing 
waters  are  here  and  there  touched  as  they 
gleam  out,  with  the  radiance  of  the  resplen- 
dent west — ^and  while  memory  paints  again 
the  long  deep  shadows  of  the  trees  that 
grew  around  his  father's  dwelling,  he  feels 
the  cahn  of  that  peaceful  hour  mingling  with 
the  thousand  associations  that  combine  to 
form  his  most  vivid  and  poetical  idea  of  sunset 
In  this  manner  we  not  unfrequently  single 
out  from  the  works  of  art  some  favorite  ob- 
ject, upon  which  we  bestow  an  interest  so 
deep,  a  regard  so  earnest,  that  they  wear 
the  character  of  admiration  which  no  per- 
ceptible quality  in  the  object  itself  can  justify, 
and  which  other  beholders  are  unable  to  un« 
derstand.  In  a  collection  of  paintings  we 
look  around  for  those  which  are  most  wor- 
thy of  general  notice,  when  suddenly  our 
attention  is  struck  with  one  little  unpretend- 
ing picture,  ahnost  concealed  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  totally  unobserved  by  any  one 
beside.  It  is  the  representation  of  a  village 
church — the  very  church  where  we  first 
learned  to  feel,  and,  in  part,  to  understand 
the  solemnity  of  the  Sabbath.  Beside  its 
venerable  walla  are  the  last  habitations  of 
our  kindred;  and  beneath  that  dark  and 
mournful  yew  is  the  ancient  pastor's  grave. 
Here  is  the  winding  path  so  familiar  to  our 
steps,  when  we  trod  the  earth  more  lightly 
than  we  do  now — the  stile  on  which  the  lit- 
tle orphan  girl  used  to  sit,  while  her  brothers 
were  at  play — and  the  low  bench  beside  the 
cottage-door,  where  the  ancient  dame  used 
to  pore  over  her  Bible  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine. Perhaps  the  wheels  of  Time  have 
rolled  over  us  with  no  gentle  pressure  since 
we  last  beheld  that  scene; — ^perhaps  the  dark- 
ness of  our  present  lot  makes  the  brightness 
of  the  past  more  bright  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  our  gaze  is  fixed  and  fasci- 
nated, and  we  turn  away»  from  the  .more 
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wonderful  productions  of  art,  to  muse  upon 
that  little  picture  again,  and  again,  when  all 
but  ourselves  have  passed  it  by  without  a 
thought 

It  is  not,  however,  the  earliest  impressions 
made  upon  the  mind  which  are  always  the 
most  lasting  or  vivid.  We  are  all  subject 
to  the  influence  of  strong  and  overpowering 
associations  with  circumstances  wbich  occur 
in  after  life,  and  of  which  we  retain  a  dear 
recollection.  We  are  apt  to  be  deeply,  yet 
differently  affected  by  certain  kinds  of  music. 
In  the  same  i^wrtment,  and  while  the  same 
air  is  sung  or  played  by  a  minstrel  un- 
conscious of  its  secret  power,  and  some  of  the 
audience  will  be  thrown  into  raptures  of  de- 
light, applauding  and  calling  forth  the  strain 
again  with  unabated  enjoyment }  while  one, 
in  whose  sad  heart  the  springs  of  memory 
are  opened,  will  turn  away  unnoticed  in  that 
happy  crowd,  to  hide  the  tears  which  the 
thoughts  of  home  and  early  days,  when  that 
strain  was  first  heard,  have  called  forth  from 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  ^  If 
I  might  always  listen  to  that  tune,"  ex- 
claims one,  ^^  I  should  never  know  unhappi- 
ness  again!"  *^ Spare  me  that  song  of 
mirth,"  is  the  secret  prayer  of  the  stranger; 
'*  it  belongs  to  my  own  country.  It  tells  me 
of  the  beauty  and  gladness  of  my  native  land. 
Spare  me  that  song  of  mirth ;  for  my  heart 
is  sorrowful,  and  I  am  alone." 

Immmerable  are  the  instances  of  daily, 
and  almost  hourly  occurrence,  in  which  we 
perceive  that  some  particular  tone  of  feeling 
is  excited,  but  know  not  whence  it  takes  its 
rise ;  as  we  listen  to  the  wild  music  of  the 
JEolian  harp,  that  varies  perpetually  from 
one  melody  to  another.  We  see  the  thrill- 
iog  chords,  we  hear  the  sweet  and  plaintive 
sound,  but  we  know  not  with  all  our  wisdom 
what  particular  note  the  unseen  minstrel 
will  next  produce,  nor  can  we  calculate  the 
vibrations  caused  by  his  powerful  but  invisi- 
ble hand. 

When  we  hear  the  tender  and  affectionate 
expression,  ^^  I  love  this  book  because  it  was 
my  mother's,"  we  know  at  once  why  a  book 
approved  by  a  mother's  judgment  should  be 
valued  by  a  ehild ;  but  when  we  hear  any 
OM  sayi  **I  prefer  this  room,  this  table,  or 
tfiit  ohaJTi  to  all  others,  because  they  be- 
longed 10   my  mother,"    the  expressioii 


though  quite  as  common,  and  equally  na- 
tural, is  not  so  generally  understood.  The 
room  may  be  the  least  commodious  in  the 
house,  the  table  the  least  convenient,  the 
chair  the  least  easy,  yet  they  are  vBhied 
not  the  less,  because  they  are  associated 
with  &e  image  of  one  who  was  more  dear, 
perhaps  more  dear  than  any  one  will  ever 
be  again. 

I  have  known  the  fiivt  wild  rose  of  sum- 
mer gathered  with  such  faitiiful  recolke- 
tions,  such  deep  and  earnest  love,  such 
yearnings  of  the  heart  for  by-gone  pleasures, 
that  for  a  moment  its  beauty  was  obscnrcd 
by  falling  tears.  The  toiling  of  a  beU  alter 
it  has  been  heard  for  a  departed  friend,  has 
a  tone  of  peculiar  and  painful  solemnity. 
The  face  of  one  whom  we  have  met  with 
comparative  indifference  in  a  season  of  hap- 
piness, is  afterwards  hailed  with  delight 
when  it  is  aU  that  remains  to  us  of  the  past. 
The  pebble  that  was  gathered  on  a  distant 
shore,  becomes  valuable  as  a  gem  when  we 
know  that  vre  shall  visit  that  land  no  more. 
There  is  no  sound,  however  simple  or  sweet, 
that  may  not  be  converted  into  discord  when 
it  calls  up  jainng  sensations  in  the  mind ; 
nor  is  there  any  mek>dy  in  nature  eompara- 
ble  to  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  has  once 
spoken  to  the  heart 

Rosseau  wept  on  beholding  the  little  com- 
mon flower  that  we  call  periwinkle.  He 
wept  because  he  was  alone,  and  it  reminded 
him  of  the  beloved  friend  at  whose  feet  it 
had  been  gathered.  I  remember  being  al^ 
fected  by  this  circumstance  at  a  veiy  early 
age,  and  the  association  has  become  eo 
powerful,  that,  in  looking  at  this  flower,  I 
always  feel  a  sensation  g€  melancholy,  and 
persuade  myself  that  the  pale  blue  star,  half 
concealed  beneath  the  dark  green  leaves,  la 
like  a  soft  blue  eye  that  scarcely  ventnree  U> 
look  up  from  beneath  the  gloom  of  sonow. 

The  crowing  of  the  cock  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  lively  and  cheering  sound ;  yet  I 
knew  one,  ^o  for  many  years  could  not 
hear  a  cock  crow  at  midnight  without  sen- 
sations of  anguish  and  horror,  because  it  had  ; 
once  been  painfully  forced  upon  her  notice 
while  she  was  watching  the  dead. 

A  gentleman  ofmyaoqmintanoe,  in  q^eak-  '. 
ing  to  me  of  his  mother^  death,  wfaidd  was 
sudden  and  unexpected,  described  the  day 
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cm  which  this  event  took  place,  as  one  of 
thoae  periods  in  our  existence  when  the 
j  mind  aeema  incapable  of  feding  what  it 
I  knows  to  be  a  painful  truth.    He  had  re- 
tired to  res^  with  an  indistinct  idea  of  what 
I  had  occurred,  but  remained  unable  to  realize 
the  extent  of  his  calamity.    It  had  been  his 
mother's  custom  to  take  away  his  candle 
I  every  night— perhaps  to  breathe  a  prayer 
•  at  his  bed  side.    As  he  laid  his  head  upon 
.  the  pillow,  he  saw  the  light  standing  as 
usual,  but  no  gentle  form  approached,  and 
in  an  instant  he  felt  the  full  fbrce  of  his  be- 
reavement   He  was  setting  off  in  life  with 
brighter  hopes  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  many ; 
>  but  that  first  and  purest  of  earth's  blessings 
I  — a  mother's  love,  was  lost  to  hun  for  ever. 
I     Associations  of  this  kind,  however,  are  not 
such  as  coDstitute  the  fittest  subjects  for  the 
!  poet ;  because,  from  their  local  or  particular 
I  nature,  they   excite  no   general   interest 
'  They  may  be  powerful  in  the  mind  of  the 
,  writer,  but  will  fail  to  awaken  in  other  minds 
I  a  proportionate  degree  of  feeling ;  except 
I  when  the  sensible  object,  or  particular  fact 
.  described,  is  introduced  merely  as  a  medium 
'  for  subjects  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  felt 
,  and  understood,  such  as  memory,  hope,  or 
,  love.    Thus,  the  Poet  may  properly  address 
'  an  object  of  which  he  alone  perceives  the 
beauty,  or  describe  a  circumstance  of  which 
he  ai<me  ieels  the  pathos,  provided  he  does 
I  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  object  or  circum- 
t  stance,  merely  as  such,  but  carries  the  mind 
onward,  by  some  ingenious  association,  to 
,  recoDectiona  which  they  naturally   recall, 
'  hopes  which  were  then  cherished,  or  love, 
whose  illimitable  nature  may  be  connected 
with  all  things  lovely.    By  dwelling  exclu- 
sively upon  one  subject  of  merely  local  inter- 
est, and  neglecting  such  relative  ideas  as 
are  common  to  all,  the  most  egregious  blun- 
ders, in  matters  of  taste,  are  every  day  com- 
mitted.   Witticisms  are  uttered,  which|  how- 
ever entertaining  to  those  who  know  to  what 
circumstances  they  owe  their  value,  excite 
no  corresponding  risibility  in  the  wondering 
or  insensible  hearers.    Anecdotes  are  re- 
lated, which,  from  being  out  of  place  or  ill- 
timed,  seem  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
speaker  as  a  wearisome  and  empty  sound. 
Subjects  of  conversation  are  introduced  in 
mixed  aocietyi  perhaps,  intensely  interestinir 


to  one  or  two,  but  from  which  all  others  are 
shut  out  Books  are  selected,  and  read 
aloud  to  those  who  will  not  listen.  Pictures 
are  exhibited  to  those  who  cannot  see  their 
beauty.  Pleasures  are  proposed,  which 
firom  ^eir  want  of  adaptation,  are  converted 
into  pain.  Kind  intentions  are  frustrated; 
and  the  best  endeavours  to  be  agreeable, 
rewarded  with  disappointment  and  ingrati- 
tude. In  short,  for  want  of  that  discrimina- 
ting, versatile,  and  most  valuable  quality 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  tact, 
and  which  might  be  fancifully  described  as 
the  nerte  of  human  society,  many  opportu- 
nities of  enjo3rment  are  wasted,  many  good 
people  are  neglected,  and  m^ny  good  things 
are  irrevocably  lost 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  we  might  not 
indulge  our  individual  fancies,  by  each 
mounting  the  hobby  we  like  best  The  ab- 
surdity consists  in  compelling  others  to  ride 
with  us,  in  forcing  our  favourites  upon  then* 
regard,  and  expecting  from  them  the  same 
tribute  of  admiration  which  we  ourselves 
bestow.  There  is  no  moral  law  to  pirevent 
our  being  delighted  with  what  is  repulsive 
to  others ;  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  good 
manners,  to  keep  back  from  the  notice  of 
society  such  particular  preferences — a  great 
proof  of  good  taste,  so  to  discipline  our  feel- 
ings, that  we  derive  the  most  enjoyment 
from  what  is  generally  pleasing. 


GENERAL  ASSOCUTIONS. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  subject  of 
general  associations,  we  enter  upon  a  field 
so  wide  and  fertile,  that  to  select  suitable 
materials  for  examination  a];^ar8  the  only 
difficulty.  All  our  most  powerful  and  sub- 
lime ideas  are  common  to  mankind  in  a  civ- 
ilized state,  and  arise  in  the  minds  of  count- 
less multitudes  from  the  same  causes.  By 
the  stupendous  phenomena  of  nature,  as  well 
as  by  the  magnificent  productions  of  art,  we 
are  all  affected  according  to  our  various  de- 
grees of  capability  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  We  all  agree  in  the  impressions 
we  receive  from  extreme  cases,  whether 
ihey  belong  to  the  majestic  or  the  minute ; 


so 
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and  no  one  who  retained  the  possession  of 
his  reason  would  he  excited  to  laughter  by  a 
thunder  storm,  or  to  awe  and  reverence  by 
the  tricks  of  a  merry-andrew.  But  there  are 
medium  cases  of  a  minor  and  more  dubious 
nature,  in  which  the  poet's  discriminating 
eye  can  oest  distinguish  what  is  exalted  or 
refined^  puerile  or  base;  and  consequently 
what  is  most  worthy  of  his  genius.  Nor  let 
him  who  has  openly  committed  himself  in 
verse,  believe  ^at  such  distinction  entitles 
him  to  make  laws  for  his  own  accommoda- 
tion, and  observe  or  transgress  the  establish- 
ed rules  of  taste  just  as  his  own  fancy  may 
dictate.  The  same  celestial  fire  which 
prompts  his  lay  is  warming  humbler  blos- 
soms unmarked  amongst  ^e  crowd;  and 
mingled  with  the  dense  multitude  which  he 
disdains  are  countless  poets  uncommitted, 
who  constitute  a  tribunal  from  which  there 
IB  no  appeal;  who  must  eventually  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  works,  give  the  tone  to 
public  opinion,  and  pronouncing  his  irrevo- 
cable doom,  consign  him  to  oblivion  or  to 
fame. 

Those  who  have  taken  Uttle  pains  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  origin  of  their 
mental  sensations,  oflen  express  instantane- 
ously a  correct  judgment  of  works  of  art, 
from  what  they  would  be  very  likely  to  call 
a  kind  of  instinct  or  intuitive  perception  of 
what  is  right  or  wrong;  but  which  might 
more  philosophically  be  referred  to  combi- 
nations of  ideas  derived  from  certain  impres- 
sions associated,  compared,  and  estabhshed 
by  a  process  of  the  mind  which  they  took  no 
note  of  at  the  time,  and  with  which  they  have 
never  made  themselves  acquainted.  Of  such 
is  a  great  proportion  of  the  multitude  com- 
posed ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  pub- 
lic opinion  that  overpowering  weight  against 
which  no  single  critic,  or  even  select  body  of 
critics,  can  prevail. 

The  poet  who  is  not  a  blind  enthusiast, 
will  learn  by  experience,  if  he  know  not  with- 
out, that  the  public  taste  must  be  consulted 
in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  public  ap- 
probation. He  therefore  gives  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  what  is  imiversaUy  regarded  as 
most  ennobling,  touching,  or  sublime.  He 
endeavors  to  forget  himself,  and  setting 
aside  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his  own 
limited  experience  as  a  litde  private  store  to 


draw  upon  when  occasion  may  require,  or 
as  a  secret  lamp  from  which  he  may  some- 
times borrow  light  to  rekindle  his  imagina- 
tion, launches  forth  into  the  world  of  thought,  1 1 
and  extracts  from  all  existing  or  imaginable 
things  that  ethereal  essensc,  which  beauti-  . 
fies  the  aspect  of  nature,  elevates  the  soul  of  '  j 
man,  and  gives  even  to  his  every  day  cxis-  J 
tence  such  intensity  of  enjoyment,  as  those  i 
who  look  at  facts  only  as  they  are  recorded, 
and  study  matter  merely  as  it  is,  can  never  ' 
know. 

General  associations  must  therefore  occu-  ., 
py  an  important  place  in  the  consideration 
of  all  who  would  study  the  poetry  of  life ; 
nor  will  such  deem  their  time  misspent  in 
following  up  a  close  examination  of  eome  , 
particular  subjects  with  reference  to  this  ea-  , 
sential  point 

Let  us  first  consider  that  well  known  and 
familiar  object,  the  human  face,  of  which  jj 
even  single  and  distinct  features  have  fre-  ' 
quently  been  thought  sufficiently  important 
to  inspire  the  poet's  lay.  From  the  earliest 
times,  the  forehead  has  been  dignified  with 
a  kind  of  personality,  and  regarded  as  an 
index  to  the  character  of  man,  whether  bold 
or  bland,  threatening  or  benign,  disturbed  or 
serene :  nor  is  it  in  language  peculiar  to  the 
poets  only,  that  we  speak  of  a  man  confront- 
ing his  enemies  with  undaunted  brow— or 
that  he  receives  his  sentence  of  punishment 
with  a  forehead  imdisturbed — ^that  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  for  mercy  by  the  bland 
or  benign  forehead  of  the  judge— or  bear 
adversity  with  a  brow  serene.  Physiogno- 
mists profess  to  read  the  natural  character  of 
man  chiefly  from  the  form  of  his  forehead  ; 
but  whether  studied  scientifically  or  not, 
we  all  know  in  an  instant  what  is  indicated 
by  the  simultaneous  contraction  and  lower- 
ing of  the  brow;  we  know  also,  without 
much  assistance  from  study  of  any  kind, 
when  tlie  nature  of  the  forehead  is  noble  or 
mean,  harsh  or  mild ;  we  naturally  look  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  face,  m  order  to  fonn 
those  instantaneous  opinions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  at  first  sight,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  a  near  approadi  to  truth ;  and  we 
may,  with  some  degree  of  certaintj',  read  in 
the  forehead,  when  at  rest,  what  are  the 
principal  elements  of  character  in  those 
with  whom  we  associate.    But  scarcely  can 
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a  feeung  be  excited,  or  a  passion  stirred,  than 
the  muscles  of  the  forehead  are  agitated  by 
a  corresponding  movement  How  suddenly 
and  strongly  is  the  forehead  a&cted  by  as- 
tonishment !  and  even  in  listening  attentive- 
ly to  a  common  story,  the  eyebrows  are  occa- 
sionally elevated,  and  thus  aSbrd  a  sure 
indication  that  the  hearer  is  interested,  and 
that  the  narrator  may  proceed.  How  strik- 
ing is  the  contraction  oC  the  foreheeul  in  deep 
and  earnest  thought !  How  unspeakably 
mournful  under  the  gloom  of  sorrow!  How 
(rightfully  distorted  by  the  violence  of  rage ! 
How  solemn  and  yet  how  lovely  in  its  char- 
acter of  intellectual  beauty !  It  is  difficult 
to  connect  one  idea  of  a  gross  or  corporeal 
nature  with  the  forehead ;  all  its  indications 
are  those  of  mind,  and  most  of  them  of  a 
powerful,  refined,  or  elevated  character; 
from  the  Madonna,  whom  no  painter  has 
thought  worthy  of  a  high  degree  of  intellec- 
tual gnce,  yet  whose  forehead  invariably 
indicates  a  character  mild,  delicate,  and  pure, 
to  the  dying  gladiator,  whose  expiring  an- 
guish is  less  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind. 

The  forehead,  therefore,  is  a  subject  well 
fitted  (or  the  poet's  pen,  and  he  may  sing  of 
its  various  qualifications  without  fear  of 
transgressing  the  rules  of  good  taste. 

The  eye  is  poetical  in  a  still  higher  de- 
gree^  because  it  possesses  a  greater  facility 
in  adapting  itself  to  present  circumstances, 
and  reveals  in  greater  minuteness  and  va- 
riety the  passions  and  afiections  of  the  mind. 
Indeed,  so  perfect  is  the  eye  as  an  organ  of 
intelligence,  that  it  is  more  ibequentiy  spoken 
of  in  its  figurative  sense  than  in  any  other; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  writer,  however 
grave,  whose  pages  are  not  embellished  by 
frequent  poetical  expressions  in  which  tiie 
eye  is  the  principal  agent;  such  as,-r-the 
language  of  the  eye — the  eye  of  the  mind — 
the  eye  of  omnipotence  and  a  countiess 
multitade  of  figures,  without  which  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  express  our  ideas, 
and  which  snffieientiy  prove  how  intimate 
and  lamOiar  is  our  acquaintance  with  the 
eye  mm  a  medium  of  intelligence,  no  less 
than  as  an  organ  of  sense.  With  the  uni- 
remlly  intelligible  expresskm  of  the  eye, 
are  aitsociated  our  first  ideas  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  fear  or  confidence :  the  infant  nat- 
unOy  looka  up  into  its  mother's  eye  to  read 


there  the  confirmation  of  her  strange  tones 
of  anger  or  reproof,  and  if  there  is  no  con- 
demnation in  that  oracle  of  truth,  he  feels 
that  her  words  are  but  empty  threats,  re- 
turns to  his  gambols,  and  laughs  again. 
The  lover  knows  that  his  earnest  suit  is  re- 
jected if  the  eye  of  his  mistress  has  no  re- 
lenting in  itB  glance ;  and  the  criminal  who 
pleads  for  some  mitigation  of  his  sentence, 
looks  for  mercy  in  the  eye  of  the  judge. 

It  would  be  a  fruitiess  expenditure  of 
words  to  set  about  establishing  the  fact, 
that  the  eye  is  poetical.  Every  poet  capa- 
ble of  stringing  a  rhyme  has  proved  it  to 
the  world ;  every  heart  capable  of  feeling 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  true. 

But  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  poetizing  about  the  eye,  no  one  dares 
venture  upon  the  nose ;  a  fact  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  our  having  no 
intellectual  associations  with  tliis  member, 
and  being  accustomed  to  regard  it  merely 
for  its  sense  of  smell  or  as  an  essential  or- 
nament to  the  face.  The  nose  is  incapable 
of  expressing  any  emotion  of  mind,  except 
those  iwhich  are  vulgar  or  grotesque — such 
as  laughter  or  gross  impertinence.  It  is 
true,  the  nostrils  are  distended  by  any  efibrt 
of  daring,  but  it  is  rather  with  animal  than 
moral  courage,  such  as  might  animate  a 
barbarian  or  a  horse.  It  is  indeed  a  curious, 
but  incontrovertible  fact,  that  while  the  en- 
raptured slave  of  beauty  is  at  liberty  to 
expend  his  poetic  fire  in  composing  sonnets 
to  his  lady's  eye,  no  sooner  does  he  descend 
to  the  adjoining  feature,  than  the  poetry  of 
his  lay  is  converted  into  burlesque,  and  he 
is  himself  dismissed  as  a  profaner  of  love 
and  the  muses. 

The  mouth,  though  frequentiy  spoken  of 
in  a  figurative  sense,  is  less  poetical  than 
the  eye,  most  probably  because  of  its  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  functions  of  the 
body.  In  the  language  of  poetry,  the  lips 
and  the  tongue  are  generally  substituted 
for  the  mouth;  the  one  being  associated 
with  the  more  refined  idea  of  a  smile,  and 
the  other  with  the  organs  of  speech. 

Every  one  sees  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  chin  is  not  a  subject  for  poetry;  for 
though  its  peculiar  formation  may  be  strong- 
ly indicative  of  boldness  or  timidity,  as  well 
as  some  meaner  traits  of  character,  it  is  so 
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incapable  of  changing  with  the  changing 
emotions  of  the  mind,  that  the  chin  must 
remain  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  feature 
of  the  face,  and  nothing  more.  ^ 

These  notions,  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  human  countenance,  may  appear  to  giye 
to  the  subject  a  greater  degree  of  import- 
ance than  it  really  deserves ;  for  there  are 
many  individuals  not  aware  that  they  have 
ever  bestowed  more  physiognomical  study 
upon  the  face  of  man,  than  upon  the  plate 
from  which  they  dine.  But  let  one  of  these 
relate  his  favourite  story  to  a  stranger,  who 
neither  raises  his  eyes  nor  his  eyebrows 
while  he  is  speaking,  whose  mouth  never 
for  one  moment  relaxes  into  a  smile,  and 
who  gives  no  sign  that  he  is  interested  by 
any  other  motion  of  the  head  or  face  5  the 
teller  of  the  story  how  little  soever  he  may 
think  he  has  studied  the  subject,  will  per- 
ceive that  he  has  wasted  his  words  upon 
one  who  could  not,  or  would  not  appreciate 
their  value.  This  fact  he  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, and  without  being  told;  because 
from  childhood  he  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  earnest  attention  accompanied 
by  certain  movements,  or  positions  of  the 
face ;  and  has  observed,  that  the  same  face 
would  be  very  differently  affected  by  weari- 
ness or  absence  of  mind.  Thus,  we  gather 
knowledge  from  experience  every  day  with- 
out being  aware  of  it,  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  our  gain  without  inquiring 
from  whence  it  was  obtained. 

The  sentiments  upon  which  mankind  are 
generally  agreed  respecting  the  beauty  or 
deformity  of  the  human  countenance,  origi- 
nate more  frequently  in  association,  than, 
without  examination  of  the  subject,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  allow.  How  oflen  are 
we  struck  with  a  similarity  between  certain 
faces  and  certain  animals  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  resem- 
blance is  gross  and  brutal,  we  regard  it  with 
disgust  and  horror.  The  ancients  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  standard  of  beauty, 
as  far  removed  from  such  resemblance  as 
tlie  form  of  the  human  countenance  would 
allow ;  and  sometimes,  in  their  contempt  for 
the  rude  expression  of  animal  life,  they 
rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  ex- 
tinguished all  apparent  capability  of  living 
— in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  mark  of  the 


beast,  they  lost  sight  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  man.  The  E g)'ptian8  appear  to  have  im- 
bodied  in  their  sculpture  the  first  or  rather  the 
embryo  idea  of  the  sublime ;  and  their  huge, 
massive,  and  unmeaning  heads,  scarcely 
chisselled  into  form,  are  as  far  removed  in 
their  expression  from  what  is  gross,  as  what 
is  human.  The  Grecians  knew  better  what 
was  requisite  to  the  gratification  of  a  refined 
and  intellectual  taste.  They  knew,  that  in 
order  to  ennoble  their  representattonji  of  the 
countenance  of  man,  h  must  not  only  be  di- 
vested of  all  resemblance  to  the  brute,  but 
that,  to  rouse  the  human  bosom  to  sensa- 
tions of  admiration  and  delight,  it  must  be 
enlivened  with  the  expression  of  human  in- 
telligence. Had  they  proceeded  but  one 
step  farther  in  their  imitation  of  nature  as  it 
is — had  they  consulted  the  sympatliies  and 
affections  of  humanity,  they  might  have  im- 
mortaUzed  the  genius  of  the  times  by  pro- 
ductions equally  sublime,  but  infinitely  more 
touching  and  beautif\iL 

As  the  Grecians  reasoned  and  acted  in 
the  early  stage  of  civilization,  so  we,  in  form- 
ing our  earliest  notions  of  the  abstract  na- 
ture of  beauty,  reason,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, to  ourselves.  We  see  that  a  low 
and  rapidly  retreating  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  short  nose,  distended  and  elevated  at 
the  tip,  wide  mouth,  and  scarcely  percepti- 
ble chin,  are  common  to  animals  of  the  most 
repulsive  character;  and  we  loathe  the 
image  of  a  human  animal  in  any  way  re> 
sembling  these.  With  that  propensity  in- 
herent in  our  nature  to  nish  towards  the  op- 
posite of  every  thing  which  excites  dislike  or 
pain,  we  create  a  false  taste,  and  affect  to 
admire  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  real  life. 
And  as  most  living  faces  have  some  iaint 
touch  of  resemblance  to  the  animal  creation, 
we  are  more  enraptured  than*  the  rules  of 
physiognomy  would  warrant,  with  the  cold 
sublime  of  Grecian  statuary.  Nor  is  this 
taste  hkely  to  be  corrected,  because  we 
study  these  marble  beauties  as  statues  only, 
and  consequently  find  in  tliem  all  tliat  is  re- 
quired for  loveliness  in  repose ;  but  could  a 
Grecian  divinity  step  down  from  her  pede^ 
tal,  and  come  to  visit  our  eouch  in  sorrow, 
bend  over  us  in  sickness,  or  meet  us  at  the 
door  of  our  home  afrer  long  absence  and 
j  weary  travel ;  we  should  then  perceive  the 
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harsh  coldness  of  what  are  called  celestial 
brow8,  hat  which  were  certainly  never  in- 
tended to  relax  into  the  expression  of  affa- 
bility, kindnesa,  or  sympathy. 

The  faces  which  are  universally  consi- 
dered roost  interesting,  are  those  which  vary 
with  every  emotion  of  the  soul ;  which  sel- 
dom fail  to  please  in  general  society,  by 
keeping  np  a  sort  of  corresponding  indica- 
tion with  the  feelings  excited  by  different 
subjects  under  discussion.  Yet  these  variar 
tions  must  not  be  too  rapid,  they  must  not 
correspond  with  every  trifling  change,  or  the 
ex(N^8sion  will  become  puerile ;  because  we 
are  sore  that  so  many  different  emotions  felt 
in  quick  succession  must  neutralize  each 
other,  and  we  consequently  doubt  whether 
any  feeling  in  connexion  with  such  a  coun- 
tenance can  be  deep  or  lasting. 

There  is,  however,  beyond  this  charm  of 
the  human  face,  another  of  a  more  abstruse 
and  intellectual  character,  one  which  more 
properly  entitles  it  to  be  called  poetical ;  and 
here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  mystery  enhances  the 
value  of  almost  all  our  mental  enjo3anents. 
The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it 
feels  peculiar  gratification  in  being  occasion- 
ally thrown  upon  its  own  resources.  In- 
stetkd  of  being  constantly  supplied  with  food 
selected  and  prepared  for  its  use,  it  delights 
in  being  sometimes  permitted  to  issue  forth 
(HI  an  excursion  of  discovery,  and  is  satisfied 
on  such  occasions  with  very  uncertain  ah- 
ment  Mystery  offers  to  the  mind  this  kind 
of  h'berty.  We  dwell  the  longest  upon  that 
face  which  reveals  a  great  deal,  but  not  all 
of  what  the  thoughts  are  engaged  with;  we 
recur  with  redoubled  interest  to  those  sub- 
jects which  we  do  no^  on  first  examination, 
fbUy  understand 

But  to  return  to  the  human  countenance. 
We  meet  with  many  faces  animated,  hvely, 
and  quickly  afiected  by  the  topics  or  events 
of  the  moment  We  remark  of  such,  that 
they  are  pleasing,  and  our  admiration  ends 
here.  But  if,  amongst  the  crowd,  we  dis- 
tinguuib  one  possessed  of  this  capabiHty  in 
the  extreme,  not  always  using  it,  however, 
>Kit  sometimes  looking  grave  and  abstracted, 
retiring,  as  it  were,  from  the  confusion  or 
the  foUy  of  the  passing  scene,  to  listen  for 
awhile  to  the  inner  voice-^the  voice  of  the 


spirit,  while  the  "tablet  of  unutterable 
thoughts  is  -traced"  upon  it;  we  imme- 
diately begin  to  ponder  upon  what  may  be 
the  secret  springs  from  'whence  flow  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections  of  such  a 
character.  We  bestow  upon  it  nmch  of 
what  is  closely  interwoven  with  our  own. 
We  invest  it  with  imaginary  powers,  and 
believe  It  to  be  possessed  of  resources  from 
which  the  mind  may  draw  as  from  unfailing 
wells,  until  at  last  we  seem  to  have  esta- 
blished an  ideal  intercourse  with  the  mys- 
terious unknown,  and  to  have  made  a  friend 
by  no  other  agency  than  the  sympathy  of 
the  soul. 

What  is  most  generally  esteemed  in  soci- 
ety, might  be  easily  discovered  by  what  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals  are  disposed 
to  affect  Thus,  while  the  affectation  of  at- 
tention is  often  substituted  for  attention  itself, 
while  dull  faces  are  compelled  to  brighten 
into  smiles  without  the  animation  of  joy, 
while  brows  are  stretched  into  a  mockery  of 
good  humour  when  good  humour  is  want- 
ing ;  there  are  deeper  practitioners  playing 
off  the  art  of  being  mysterious,  dealing  in 
half-revealed  secrets,  concealing  tlieir  own 
names,  looking  abstracted  by  design,  and 
forming  plans  for  their  own  dignity,  mimick- 
ing the  Corsair,  and  fancying  they  resemble 
Lord  Byron;  with  a  hundred  absurdities 
besides,  too  gross  or  to  contemptible  to  enu- 
merate, yet  all  tending  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  disposition  prevailing  amongst  mankind, 
to  admire  and  delight  in  what  is  mysterious. 

If  we  are  generdly  agreed  in  our  notions 
of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  human 
face,  we  are  stUl  more  unanimous  in  our  es- 
timate of  that  of  animal  form  in  general. 
Some,  it  is  true,  may  prefer  a  tall  or  abroad 
figure,  and  others  may  choose  exactly  the 
opposite,  but  we  are  all  of  one  opinion  on  tlie 
subject  of  symmetry  and  proportion;  be- 
cause our  associations  are  the  same,  and  we 
bestow  the  highest  degree  of  admiration  on 
the  bodies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  when 
they  posssss  the  combined  qualities  of  firm- 
ness, flexibihty,  and  adaptation. 

All  who  have  bestowed  any  attention  upon 
the  horse,  must  regard  this  noble  animal 
with  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight  It 
needs  not  the  aid  of  scientific  study  to  per- 
ceive in  what  perfection  he  possesses  the 
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combined  qualities  of  etrength  and  awifbuess, 
endurance  and  facility  of  motion.  Had  one 
ol'  these  qualities  been  wanting — ^had  he 
been  feeble  or  inactive,  had  his  power  or  his 
patience  been  soon  expended,  had  he  moved 
with  awkwardness  or  difficulty,  our  admira- 
tion would  have  been  considerably  less,  and 
we  should  probably  now  look  with  as  htde 
pleasure  on  the  horse  as  on  the  rhinoceros. 
Again,  every  one  thinks  the  stag  a  beautiful 
animal,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  nature ; 
but  the  stagwaate  the  majestic  power  of  the 
horse  to  give  him  an  aspect  of  nobility,  and, 
therefore,  our  admiration  of  him  is  of  a  qual- 
ified and  secondary  nature.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
correspondence  of  our  ideas  through  the 
whole  extent  of  animal  creation,  except  only 
where  the  chain  of  association  is  broken  by 
accidental  or  local  circumstances ;  and  hap- 
py is  it  for  the  human  race,  that  they  are  so 
constituted  as  to  be  disposed  unanimously  to 
avoid  what  is  repulsive,  and  are  able  to  par- 
take, m  social  concord,  of  the  exquisite  en- 
joyment of  admiring  what  is  beautiful 

Had  the  mind  of  man  been  composed  of 
heterogeneous  or  discordant  elements,  he 
must  have  wanted  the  grand  principle  of 
happiness — sympathy  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. He  might  unquestionably  have  pos- 
sessed his  own  enjoyments,  but  he  must 
have  been  a  selfish  and  isolated  being.  His 
mtellectual  powers  might  possibly  have  been 
cultivated,  but  without  the  stimulus  of  social 
affection,  their  growth  must  have  been  with- 
out grace,  and  their  fruit  without  value.  To 
compute  the  distance  of  the  planets,  to  mea- 
sure the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  penetrate 
into  its  secret  mines,  are  occupations  which 
might  be  carried  on  by  man  in  hisi  solitary 
aiid  unconnected  character;  but  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  thus  be  fitted  for 
a  state  of  existence  where  knowledge  is  only 
less  supreme  than  love,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  general  current  of  his  feelings 
should  be  softened  and  refined,  by  innumer- 
able springs  of  tenderness  and  affection, 
flowing  through  the  finer  sensibdities  of  his 
nat\u«,  and  filling  that  ocean  of  enjoyment, 
of  which  the  human  family  have  drank  to- 
gether in  unity  since  the  world  began,  and 
may  continue  to  drink  for  generations  yet  to 


come,  without  fear  that  the  fountains  shoold  j 
be  sealed,  or  the  waters  should  become  less  1 
pure. 


THE  POETRY  OP  FLOWERS. 

There  are  few  natural  objects  more  poet- 
ical in  their  general  associations  than  flowers; 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  poet,  simile  or 
sublime,  who  has  not  adorned  his  verse  with 
these  specimens  of  nature^s  cunning  work- 
manship. From  the  majestic  sunflower, 
towering  above  her  sisters  of  the  garden, 
and  faithfully  turning  to  welcome  the  god 
of  day,  to  the  little  humble  and  well-known 
weed  that  is  said  to  close  its  crimson  eye  be- 
fore impending  showers,  there  is  scarcely 
one  flower  which  may  not  from  its  loveliness, 
its  perfume,  its  natural  situation,  or  its  class- 
ical association,  be  considered  highly  poeti- 
cal 

As  the  welcome  messeiiger  of  firing,  the 
snowdrop  claims  our  first  regard ;  and  count- 
less are  the  lays  in  which  the  praises  of  this 
litde  modest  flk)wer  are  sung.  The  contrast 
it  presents  of  green  and  white,  (ever  die 
most  pleasing  of  contrasts  to  the  human  eye,) 
may  be  one  reason  why  mankind  agree  in 
their  admiration  of  its  simple  beauties ;  but 
a  far  more  powerful  reason  is  the  delightful 
association  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
idea  of  returning  spring;  the  conviction  tliat 
the  vegetable  world  through  the  tedious  win- 
ter months  has  not  been  dead,  but  sleeping; 
and  that  long  nights,  fearful  storma,  and 
chilling  blasts,  have  a  limitation  and  a  bound 
assigned  them,  and  must  in  their  appointed 
time  give  place  to  the  fructifying  and  genial 
influence  of  spring.  Perhaps  we  have  mur- 
mured (for  what  is  there  in  the  ordinations 
of  Providence  at  which  man  will  not  dare  to 
murmur  ?)  at  the  dreariness  of  winter.  Pei^ 
haps  we  have  felt  the  rough  blast  too  pier- 
cing to  accord  with  oiu*  artificial  habiis. 
Perhaps  we  have  thought  long  of  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  that  impeded  our  noon-day 
walk.  But  it  vanishes  at  last;  and  there, 
beneath  its  white  coverlet,  lies  the  delicate 
snowdrop,  so  pure  and  pole,  so  true  an  em* 
blem  of  hope,  and  tnvt,  and  confidence,  thai 
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it  mi^ht  teach  a  leaeoa  to  the  deeipODding, 
.  and  ebow  the  useless  and  inactive  how  in- 
I  valuable  are  the  stirrings  of  that  energy  that 
can  work  oat  its  purpose  in  secret,  and  under 
oppression,  and  be  ready  in  the  Ailness  of 
time  to  make  that  purpose  manifest  and  com- 
plete^ The  snowdrop  teeu^es  also  another 
kssoik  It  marks  out  the  progress  of  time. 
We  eaanot  behold  it  without  feeling  that  an- 
other taring  has  come,  and  immediately  our 
tbcogbts  recur  to  the  events  which  have  oc- 
dured  sJDce  last  its  fairy  bells  were  ex- 
panded. We  think  of  those  who  were  near 
and  dear  to  us  dien.  It  is  possible  they  may 
never  be  near  again ;  it  is  equally  possible 
they  may  be  dear  no  longer.  Memory  is 
bn^  whli  the  past;  until  anticipation  takes 
up  tSK  ehain  of  thought,  and  we  conjure  up, 
and  at  last  s^pe  out  in  characters  of  hope, 
a  long  Buccession  of  chances  and  changes  to 
fitt  up  the  revolving  seasons  which  must 
come  and  go  before  that  litde  flower  shall 
burst  Ibrth  in  its  loveliness  again.  Happy 
is  it  for  those  who  have  so  counted  the  cost 
of  the  coming  year,  that  they  shall  not  find 
at  the  end  they  have  expended  either  hope 
or  desire  in  fruitless  speculations. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  what  flower 
conies  next  under  consideration.  A  few 
specimens  will  serve  the  purpose  of  proving, 
that  tliese  lovely  productions  of  nature  are, 
in  their  general  associations,  highly  poetical. 
The  primrose  is  one  upon  which  we  dwell 
with  pleasure  proportioned  to  our  taste  for 
rural  scenery,  and  the  estimate  we  have  pre- 
viously formed  of  the  advantages  of  a  peace- 
ful and  secluded  life.  In  connexion  with 
this  flower,  imagination  pictures  a  thatched 
cottage  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
1 1  a  litde  woody  dell,  whose  green  banks  are 
spangled  aQ  over  with  yellow  stars,  while  a 
troop  of  rosy  children  are  gambolling  on  the 
same  bank,  gathering  the  flowers,  as  we 
xmed  to  gather  them  ourselves,  before  the 
toils  and  struggles  of  mortal  conflict  had 
worn  us  down  to  what  we  are  now;  and 
thofl  presenting  to  the  mind  the  combined 
ideas  of  natural  enjoyment,  innocence,  and 
rural  peace — ^the  more  vivid,  because  we 
can  remember  the  time  when  something  like 
thi»  was  mingled  with  the  cup  of  which  we 
drank — ^the  more  touching,  because  "we 
doubt  whether,  if  such  pure  drops  were  still 


there,  they  would  not  to  our  taste  have  lost 
their  sweetness. 

The  violet,  while  it  pleases  by  its  modest, 
retiring  beauty,  possesses  the  additional 
charm  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  perfumes, 
which,  inhaled  with  the  pure  and  invigora- 
ting breezes  of  spring,  always  brings  back  in 
remembrance  a  lively  conception  of  that  de- 
lightful season.  Thus,  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  "  the  violet-scented  gale"  is  synony- 
mous with  those  accumulated  and  sweetiy- 
blended  gratifications  which  we  derive  from 
odours,  flowers,  and  balmy  breezes;  and 
above  all,  from  the  contemplation  of  reno- 
vated nature,  once  more  bursting  forth  into 
beauty  and  perfection. 

The  jessamine,  also,  with  its  dark  green 
leaves,  and  litde  silver  stars,  saluting  us  with 
its  delicious  scent  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  impregnating  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  the  garden  with  its  sweetness,  has 
been  sung  and  celebrated  by  so  many  poets, 
that  our  associations  are  with  their  numbers, 
rather  than  with  any  intrinsic  quality  in  the 
flower  itself.  Indeed,  whatever  may  have 
first  established  the  rank  of  flowers  in  the 
poetical  world,  they  have  become  to  us  like 
notes  of  music,  passed  on  from  lyre  to  lyre ; 
and  whenever  a  chord  is  thrilled  with  the 
harmony  of  song,  these  lovely  images  pre- 
sent themselves,  neither  impaired  in  their 
beauty,  nor  exhausted  of  their  sweetness, 
for  having  been  the  medium  of  poetic  feel- 
ing ever  since  the  world  began. 

It  is  impossible  to  expend  a  moment's 
thought  upon  the  lily,  without  recurring  to 
that  memorable  passage  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume :  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow.  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these."  From  the  littie  common  flower  call- 
ed heart's  ease,  we  turn  to  that  well  known 
passage  of  Shakspeare,  were  the  fairy  king 
so  beautifully  describes  the  "  littie  western 
flower."  And  the  forget-me-not  has  a  thou- 
sand associations  tender  and  touching,  but 
unforttmately,  like  many  other  sweet  things, 
rude  hands  have  almost  robbed  it  of  its 
charm.  Who  can  behold  the  pale  Narcis- 
sus, standing  by  the  silent  brook,  its  stately 
form  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror,  without 
losing  themselves  in  that  most  fanciful  of  all 
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poetical  conceptions,  in  which  the  graceful 
youth  is  described  as  gazing  upon  his  own 
beaut}',  until  he  becomes  lost  in  admiration, 
and  ^lally  enamoured  of  himself:  while 
hopeless  echo  sighs  herself  away  into  a 
sound,  for  the  love,  which  having  centred  in 
such  an  object,  was  never  to  be  bought  by 
her  caressos,  nor  won  by  her  despair. 

Through  gardens,  fields,  forests,  and  even 
over  rugged  mountains,  we  might  wander 
on  in  this  fanciful  quest  afler  remote  ideas 
of  pleasurable  sensation  connected  with  pres- 
ent beauty  and  enjoyment;  nor  would  our 
search  be  fruitless  so  long  as  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  afforded  a  receptacle  for  the  ger- 
minating seed,  so  long  as  the  gentle  gales 
of  summer  continued  to  wafl  them  from  the 
parent  stem,  or  so  long  as  the  welcome  sun 
looked  forth  upon  the  ever-blooming  garden 
of  nature. 

One  instance  more,  and  we  have  done. 
The  ''  lady  rose,"  as  poets  have  designated 
this  queen  o  beauty,  claims  the  latest, 
though  not  the  least  consideration  in  speak- 
ing of  the  poetry  of  flowers.  In  the  poetic 
world,  the  first  honors  have  been  awarded 
to  tlie  rose,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to 
define ;  unless  from  iti  exquisite  combination 
of  perfume,  form,  and  colour,  which  have 
entitled  this  sovereign  of  flowers  in  one 
country  to  be  mated  with  the  nightingale, 
in  another,  to  be  chosen  with  tlie  distinction 
of  red  and  white,  as  the  badge  of  two  hon- 
ourable and  royal  houses.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  supremacy  of  the  rose  to  its 
origin;  but  mankind  have  so  generally 
agreed  in  paying  homage  to  her  charms, 
that  our  associations  in  the  present  day  are 
chiefly  with  the  poetic  strains  in  which  tliey 
are  celebrated.  The  beauty  of  the  rose  is 
exhibited  under  so  many  diflerent  forms,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  which  had  the 
greatest  claim  upon  tlie  regard  of  the  poet ; 
but  certainly  those  kinds  which  have  been 
recently  introduced,  or  those  which  are  rear- 
ed by  unnatural  means,  with  care  and  difl!- 
culty,  are  to  us  the  least  poetical,  because 
our  associations  with  them  are  comparatively 
few,  and  those  few  relate  chiefly  to  garden 
culture. 

Af\er  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  procure,  transplant,  and  propagate  the 
rose,  there  is  one  kind  perpetually  blooming 


around  us  through  the   summer  months, 
without  the  aid  or  interference  of  man, 
which  seems  to  defy  his  art  to  introduce  a 
rival  to  his  own  unparalleled  beauty — the 
common  wild  rose;   so  luxuriant,  that    it 
bursts    spontaneously   into    blushing    Life, 
sometimes  crowning  the  hoary  rock  with,  a 
blooming  garland,  and  sometimes  struggling 
with  the  matted  weeds  of  the  wilderness, 
yet  ever  finding  its  way  to  the  open  day, 
that  it  may  bask  and  smile,  and  look  up  with 
thankfulness  to  tlie  bright  sun,  without  whose  ' 
rays  its  cheek  would  know  no  beauty  so  ten- 
der, that  the  wild  bee  vihich  had  nestled  in  ' 
its  scented  bosom  when  that  sun  went  down,  - 
returns  in  tiie   morning  and  beholds  the 
colour  faded  from  its  cheek,  while  by  its  side 
an  infant  rose  is  rising  with  the  blush  of  a 
cherub,  unfolding  its  petals  to  live  its  little 
day,  and  then,  having  expended  its  sweet- 
ness, to  die  hke  its  fair  sisters,  without  mur- 
mur or  regret     Blooming  in  the  sterile 
waste,  this  lovely  flower  is  seen  unfolding^ 
its  fair  leaves  where  there  is  no  beauty  to 
reflect  its  own,  and  tlius  calling  back  the 
heart  of  the  weary  traveller  to  thoughts  of 
peace  and   joy — reminding   him   that  the 
wiKierncss  of  human  life,  though  rugged 
and  barren  to  the  discontented  beholder,  has 
also  its  sweet  flowers,  not  the  less  welcome  for 
being  unlooked  for,  nor  the  less  lovely  for 
being  cherished  by  a  hand  unseen.  .^ 

There  is  one  drcimistance  connected  with 
the  rose,  which  renders  it  a  more  true  and 
striking  emblem  of  earthly  pleasure  than 
any  other  flower — it  bears  a  thanu  While 
its  odorous  breath  is  floating  on  the  summer 
gale,  and  its  blushing  cheek,  half  hid 
amongst  the  sheltering  leaves,  seems  to 
woo  and  yet  shrink  from  the  beholder's  gaze, 
touch  but  with  adventurous  hand  the  gar- 
den queen,  and  you  are  pierced  with  her 
protecting  thorns :  would  you  pluck  the  rose 
and  weave  it  into  a  garland  for  the  brow 
you  love  best,  that  brow  will  be  wounded : 
or  place  the  sweet  blossom  in  your  bosom, 
the  thorn  will  be  there.  This  real  or  ideal 
mingling  of  pain  and  sorrow,  with  tlie  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  tlie  rose,  aflfords  a  never- 
ending  theme  to  those  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  inevitable  blending  of 
clouds  and  sunshine,  hope  and  fear,  weal 
and  wo,  in  this  our  earthly  inhentance. 
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With  every  thing  fair,  or  sweet,  or  exqui- 
site in  this  world,  it  has  seemed  meet  to  that 
wisdom  which  appoints  our  sorrows,  and 
sets  a  bound  to  our  enjoyments,  to  affix  some 
stain,  some  bitterness,  or  some  alloy,  which 
may  not  inaptly  be  called,  in  figurative  lein- 
guagp,  a  thorn.  St  Paul  emphatically 
Bpeaics  of  a  '^  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  from 
this  expression,  as  well  as  from  his  earnest- 
ness in  having  prayed  thrice  that  it  might 
be  removeil  we  conclude  it  must  have  been 
something  particularly  galling  to  the  natural 
man.  We  hear  of  the  thorn  of  ingratitude, 
the  thorn  of  envy,  the  thorn  of  unrequited 
love — indeed  of  thorns  as  numerous  as  our 
pleasures ;  and  few  there  are  who  can  look 
back  upon  the  experience  of  life,  without  ac- 
knowledging that  every  earthly  good  they 
have  desired,  pursued,  or  attained,  has  had 
its  peculiar  them.  Who  has  ever  cast  him- 
>ieif  into  the  lap  of  luxury,  without  finding 
that  bis  couch  was  strewed  with  thorns? 
Who  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion witliout  feeling  on  that  exalted  pinnacle 
tiiat  he  stood  on  thorns  ?  Who  has  placed 
the  diadem  upon  his  brow,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  thorns  were  thickly  set  within  the 
n>yal  circlet  ?  Who  has  folded  to  his  bosom 
all  that  he  desired  of  earth's  treasures,  with- 
out feeling  that  bosom  pierced  with  thorns  ? 
All  that  we  enjoy  in  this  world,  or  yearn  to 
po«eieiiMf  has  this  accompaniment  The  more 
intense  tlie  enjoyment,  the  sharper  the  thorn ; 
and  those  who  have  described  most  feel- 
intrly  the  inner  workings  of  the  human  heart, 
have  unfailingly  touched  upon  this  fact  with 
the  melancholy  sadness  of  truth. 

Far  be  it  from  one  who  would  not  wil- 
tinir^y  tall  under  the  stigma  of  ingratitude,  to 
disparage  the  nature,  or  the  number  of 
eanlily  pleasures — pleasures  which  are 
sprtad  before  us  without  price  or  limitation, 
in  our  daily  walk,  and  in  our  nightly  rest — 
pleamres  which  lie  scattered  around  our 
path  when  we  go  forth  upon  the  hills,  or 
wander  in  the  valley,  when  we  look  up  to 
the  stirr}'  sky,  or  down  to  the  fruitful  earth 
— pleasures  which  unite  the  human  family 
in  one  bond  of  fellowship,  surround  us  at 
our  board,  rheer  us  at  our  fire-side,  smooth 
the  conch  on  which  we  slumber,  and  even 
folhiw  our  wandering  steps  long — long  ailer 
we  Yttkvc  ceased  to  regard  them  with  grati- 


tude or  joy.  I  speak  of  the  thorn  which  ac- 
companies these  pleasures  not  with  murmur- 
ing or  complaint  I  speak  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  this  thorn  with  a  living  conscious- 
ness of  their  poignancy  and  anguish ;  be- 
cause exquisite  and  dear  afi  mere  earthly 
pleasures  may  sometimes  be,  I  would  still 
contrast  them  with  such  as  are  not  earthly. 
I  would  contrast  the  thorn  and  the  wound, 
the  disappointment  and  the  pai:i  which  ac- 
company all  such  pleasures  as  are  merely 
temporal,  with  the  fulness  of  liappiness,  the 
peace,  and  the  crown,  accompanying  those 
which  are  eternal 
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THE  POETRY  OP  TREES. 

In  contemplating  the  external  aspect  of 
nature,  trees,  in  their  infinite  variety  of  form 
and  foliage,  appear  most  important  and  con- 
spicuous ;  yet  so  many  are  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  from  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  the  atmosphere,  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  associations  be- 
longing to  this  class  of  natural  productions 
abstractedly,  and  detached  from  collateral 
circumstances.  What  poet,  for  instance, 
would  describe  the  rich  foliage  of  the  sum- 
mer woods,  without  the  radiance  of  the  sum- 
mer sun;  the  wandering  gale  that  waves 
their  leafy  boughs;  the  mountain  side  to 
which  their  knotted  roots  are  clinging ;  the 
green  valley  where  they  live  and  flourish, 
safe  from  raging  storms ;  and  the  murmur- 
ing stream,  over  which  their  branches  bend 
and  meet  There  is,  however,  a  marked 
distinction  in  the  character  of  difl*erent  trees, 
EUid  a  general  agreement  amongst  mankind 
in  the  relative  ideas  connected  with  each 
particular  species. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  how  es- 
sential to  our  notions  of  perfection  is  the 
beauty  ofjitness — that  neither  colour,  form, 
nor  symmetry,  nor  all  combined  in  one  ob- 
ject, can  command  our  unqualifled  admira- 
tion without  adaptation;  and  that  the 
mind,  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  process, 
and  frequently  unconsciously  to  itself,  takes 
note  of  the  right  application  of  means,  and  I 
the  relation  of  certain  causes  with  their  na-  \ 
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tural  effects.  Thus,  we  admire  the  stately 
pine  upon  the  mountain,  not  merely  because 
the  eye  is  gratified  by  a  correspondence  be- 
tween its  spiral  form  pointing  upward  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  the  liigh  projecting  pin- 
nacles of  rock,  unbroken  by  the  steps  of 
time ;  but  because  we  know  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  particular  form,  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  sustain  witliout  injury  the  tem- 
pestuous gales  which  prevail  in  those  inhos- 
pitable regions  where  it  chiefly  grows. 
There  is  something  fierce,  bristling,  and  de- 
fensive, in  the  very  aspect  of  the  pine ;  as  if 
it  set  at  naught  the  hollow  roar  of  the  tem- 
pest through  its  scanty  foliage,  and  around 
its  firm  unshaken  stem,  while  it  stands  like  a 
guardian  of  the  mountain  wilds,  anned  at 
all  points,  and  proudly  looking  down  upon 
the  flight  of  the  eagle,  and  the  wreaths  of 
wandering  clouds  that  flit  across  the  wilder- 
ness of  untrodden  snow.  But  plant  a  single 
pine  upon  the  gentle  slope  of  a  green  lawn, 
amongst  hlachs,  and  laburnums,  and  tender 
flowering  shrubs,  the  charm  of  aFsociation  is 
broken,  and  the  veteran  of  the  ni gored 
mountainous  waste  is  shorn  of  his  honours  ; 
like  a  patriot  chieij  submitting  himself  to  the 
polished  chains  of  societ\'  at  the  court  of  his 
tyrant  conqueror. 

The  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  pre- 
sents to  the  contemplative  beholder  innu- 
merable associations  by  which  his  mind  is 
plunged  into  the  profound  ideas  of  gran- 
deur, space,  and  time.  We  are  first  struck 
with  the  majestic  form  and  character  of  tliis 
tree — the  mass  of  its  foUage,  the  deptli  and 
extent  of  its  shadow,  and  the  tremendous 
power  of  resistance  bodied  forth  in  its  gnarled 
and  twisted  boughs ;  but  above  all  other 
considerations  connected  with  it,  we  are  af- 
fected almost  with  reverence  by  the  lapse 
of  time  required  to  bring  those  prodigious 
branches  to  perfection,  and  the  many,  many 
tide^  of  human  feeling  that  must  ebb  and 
flow,  before  those  firmly  knotted  roots  shall 
yield  to  the  process  of  decay.  In  the  na- 
tural course  of  meditation  to  which  such  a 
subject  leads,  we  consider  the  striking  truth,  | 
thai  while  nations  have  bowed  and  trembled  ' 
beneath  successive  tyrants  until  by  the 
wonted  course  of  nature,  the  terrors  of  the  ! 
oppressed  have  given  place  to  the  reckless  ! 
desperation  that  works  its  way,  by  the  over-  i 


throw  of  empires,  the  destruction  of  throne r> 
and  the  scattering  of  multitudes — while  llie 
laws  and  religion  of  half  the  world  ha^e 
been  revolutionized,  and  what  was  once 
deemed  a  virtue  has  gradually  become  pux^ 
ishable  as  a  crime — while  sterile  wastes  have 
been  reclaimed,  and  fertilized^  and  made 
fruitful,  by  the  power  and  industry  of  sue- 
cessive  generations  of  men,  and  arts  and  ' 
commerce  have  wrought  wonders   whieh  ' 
our  unsophisticated  forefathers  would  have    ' 
pronounced  miraculous — the  same  oak  has  ; 
stood,  perhaps  at  one  time  the  witness  of  ' 
Druidical  rites,  at  anotlier  affording  shelter 
to  the  simple  and  unlettered  peasant  temling^  | 
the  herds  of  swine  tliat  fed  upoo  its  falling 
acorns:  until,  years  rolling  on,  revolring" 
summers  crowning  its  brow  with  verdanc 
beauty,  and   hoary  winter  scattering  that 
beauty  to  the  winds,  have  left  it  for  our  • 
warning,  an  emblem  of  fallen  majestj' — its 
once  sturdy  boughs  no  sooner  attacked  by  llie 
worm  of  destruction  witliin,  than  assailed, 
and  torn,  and  broken  by  tlie  merciless  blast 
without 

Striking  and  magnificent  as  the  oak  on-  . 
questionably  is  in  its  peculiar  attitude  aiid 
growth,  presenting  at  one  view  the  com- 
bined ideas  of  ability  to  resist  the  strong', 
and  power  to  defend  the  weak,  it  is  yet  \ 
scarcely  less  majestic  than  beautifuL   What  ' 
a  combination  of  gorgeous  hues  its  autum- 
nal foliage  displays !  The  eye  of  the  painter  ' 
revels  in  its  sombre  glory,  its  burnished  hue,  ' 
and  its  wild  fantastic  garniture  of  green  and    ' 
gold,  contrasted  with  its  own  ho€iry  stem,    ' 
and  tlie  depth  of  shadow  that  is  thrown  by 
the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  in  lengthening    ' 
gloom  over  tlie  quiet  earth-  I 

Nor  is  it  merely  with  the  outward  aspect    * 
of  this  tree  that  our  most  powerful  associa-  . 
tions  are  connected.  In  a  nation  perpetually  ' 
exulting  in  her  maratime  supremacy,  we    ' 
have  learned  to  regard  the  oak  as  forming 
a  sort  of  bulwark  for  tlie  defence  of  our  lib*  j " 
erticB.     Thus,  the  British  sailor  calls  upon  <. 
his  comrades  by  the  proud  title  of  "  hearts 
of  oak,"  and  England  is  not  unfrequently 
described  as  being  protected  by  her  "  oaken 
walls." 

There  are,  besides  these,  many  other 
characters  or  points  of  consideration,  in 
which  we  regard  the  oak  with  feelings  of 
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respect,  and  sometimes  with  poetical  interest 
Perhaps  it  is  not  least  in  Ihe  scale  of  iinport<^ 
ance^  that  many  ancient  and  stately  apart- 
ments, dedicated  to  solemn  or  religious  pur- 
poses, are  lined  with  panels  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree.  The  same  wood,  beautifully  carved 
and  deepened  into  gloomy  magnificence  by 
the  sombre  influence  of  time,  forms  one  of 
the  principal  ornaments  in  many  religious 
houses ;  and  when  we  look  back  to  the  cus- 
toms of  our  ancestors,  and  the  station  which 
they  occupied,  with  Aat  respect  which  we 
naturally  feel  for  their  boasted  hospitality, 
good  cheer,  ^nd  substantial  magnificence, 
we  seldom  fail  to  surround  them  in  imagina- 
tion with  goodly  wainscoting  of  oak,  to  place 
a  log  of  the  same  wood  upon  the  blazing 
hearth,  and  to  endow  them  with  powers  both 
mental  and  bodily,  firm,  stable,  and  unbend- 
ing ha  this  sturdy  tree. 

Amongst  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  elm 
may  very  properly  be  placed  next  in  rank 
to  the  oak,  from  its  majestic  size  and  impor- 
tance.    Tet  the  elm  has  a  very  difierent 
character,  and  consequently  excites  in  the 
contemplatiTe  mind  a  difierent  train  of  asso- 
dations  and  ideas.    The  massive  and  um- 
brageous boughs,  or  rather  arms  of  the  elm, 
stretching  forth  at  right  angles  with   its 
stately  stem,  present  to  the  imagination  a 
picture  of  calm  dignity  rather  than  defensive 
power.     From  the  superficial  manner  in 
which  the  roots  of  this  tree  are  connected 
with  the  earth,  it  is  ill  calculated  to  sustain 
the  force  of  the  tempest,  and  is  frequently 
torn  from  its  hold  and  laid  prostrate  on  the 
ground  by  the  gale,  whose  violence  appears 
to  be  unheeded  by  its  brethren  of  the  forest 
In  painting,  or  in  ideal  picture-making,  we 
plaiit  the  ehn  upon  the  village  green,  a  sort 
I  of  feudal  lord  of  that  litde  peopled  territory; 
'  or  in  stately  rows  skirting  the  confines  of  the 
I  dead,  where  the  deep  shadow  from  its  dark 
I  green  foliage  falls  upon  the  quiet  graves, 
\\  and  the  long  rank  grass,  and  on  the  village 
['  church,  when  from   her   gray  sides   and 
]  arched  windows  she  refiects  the  rays  of  the 
I  setting  sun,  and  looks,  in  her  silence  and  so- 
I'  lemnity,  like  a  sister  to  those  venerable  treea 
There  are  no  gorgeous  hues  in  the  foliage 
1  of  the  elm,  no  light  waving,  dancing  or  glis- 
tening  amongst  its  heavy  boughs.    All  is 
grave  majesty;  and  when  we  see  the  smoke 


of  the  cottage  slowly  ascending,  and  clearly 
revealed  against  the  sombre  darkness  of  the 
elm,  we  think  of  the  labourer  returning  to 
his  evening  meal,  the  birds  folding  their 
weary  wings,  the  coo  of  the  wood  pigeon, 
the  gentle  fall  of  evening  dew,  the  lull  of 
winds  and  waves,  the  universal  calm  of  na- 
ture, and  a  thousand  associations  rush  upon 
us,  connecting  that  lovely  and  untroubled 
scene  with  vast  and  profound  ideas  of  solem- 
nity and  repose. 

To  the  willow  belongs  a  character  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  It  has  no  stateliness,  or  ma- 
jesty, or  depth  of  shadow,  to  strike  the  senses 
and  set  the  imagination  afioat;  but  this 
mournful  tree  possesses  a  claim  upon  our 
attention,  as  having  become  the  universal 
badge  of  sorrow,  fancifully  adopted  by  the 
victims  of  despair,  and  worn  as  a  garland 
by  the  broken-hearted.  It  has  also  a  beauty 
and  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  carries  us  in 
idea  to  green  pastures,  and  peaceful  herds 
that  browse  in  deep  meadows  by  the  side  of 
some  peaceful  river,  whose  sleepy  waters, 
silently  gliding  over  their  weedy  bed,  seem 
to  bear  away  our  anxious  and  conflicting 
thoughts  along  with  them.  Seated  by  the 
rude  and  ancient-looking  stem  of  this  tree, 
we  listen  to  the  sofl  whispering  of  the  wind 
among  its  silvery  leaves,  and  gaze  upon  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  slowly  moving  stream, 
just  rippled  here  and  there  by  a  stray  branch 
projecting  from  the  flowery  bank,  or  a  fairy 
forest  of  reeds  springing  up  in  spite  of  the 
ceaseless  and  invincible  flow  of  that  unfail- 
ing tide.  We  gaze,  until  the  precise  dia- 
tinctions  of  past,  present,  and  future  fade 
away — the  ocean  of  time  flows  past  us  like 
that  silent  river  (would  it  were  as  unruffled 
in  its  real  course;)  and  while  retaining  a 
dim  and  mysterious  consciousness  of  our 
own  existence,  we  lose  all  remembrance  of 
its  rough  passages,  all  perception  of  its  pre- 
sent bitterness,  and  all  apprehension  of  its 
future  perils.  From  such  unprofitable  mu- 
sings, if  too  frequently  indulged,  we  awake 
to  a  melancholy  state  of  feeling,  of  which  the 
willow  has  by  the  common  consent  of  man- 
kind become  emblematical.  Morbid,  listless, 
and  inactive,  we  riirink  from  the  stirring  ne- 
cessities of  life;  we  behold  the  happy  fiocks 
still  feeding,  and  almost  wish,  that  like  them 
we  could  be  content  with  a  rich  pasture,  as 
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the  bound  of  our  ambitioa — like  ^hem  live, 
die,  and  be  forgotten.  The  dreamy  silence 
of  those  low  damp  fields  increases  our  me- 
lancholy, and  the  pale  and  mournful  aspect 
of  the  willow,  prematurely  hoary,  becomes 
an  emblem  of  our  own  fate  and  conditi<ML 
It  grows  not  erect  and  stately  like  the  stem 
elm,  or  bold  and  free  like  the  waving  ash, 
but  stooping  obliquely  over  the  stream,  or, 
shrinking  from  its  companions  with  distorted 
limbs,  tells  to  the  morbid  and  imaginative 
beholder,  a  sad  tale  of  early  blight,  or  the 
rough  dealing  of  rude  and  adverse  winds. 
The  loiterer  still  lingers,  loath  to  leave  a  spot 
where  one  bitter  root  may  yet  remain  unap- 
propriated. He  listens  while  he  lingers,  and 
thinks  he  hears  the  willow  whispering  its 
sorrows  to  the  passing  gale.  The  gale 
blows  more  freshly,  and  the  willow  then 
seems  to  sigh  and  shiver  with  the  newly 
awakened  agonies  of  despair. 

Thus  can  the  distorted  eye  of  melancholy 
look  on  every  object  with  a  gloss  of  its  own 
colouring,  and  thus  it^is  possible  one  of  our 
most  common  and  unimportant  trees,  natu- 
rally growing  in  the  familiar  walks  of  man, 
in  the  small  enclosure  near  his  door,  the 
green  paddock  or  the  luxuriant  meadow, 
may  have  acquired  by  the  sanction  of  feel- 
ing, not  of  reason,  its  peculiar  character  as 
an  emblem  of  sorrow  and  gloom. 

The  weeping  willow,  as  being  more  grace- 
fully mournful,  might  very  properly  have 
claimed  that  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  the  common  and  plebeian  members  of  its 
family;  but  the  weeping  willow,  while  it 
has  in  this  country  fewer  natural  associa- 
tions, is  burdened  and  robbed  of  its  poetic 
diaracter  by  a  great  number  of  such  as  are 
neither  natural  nor  pleasing.  Could  we 
think  of  this  elegant  and  picturesque  tree 
only  in  its  most  appropriate  situation,  droop- 
ing over  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  or  could  we 
have  beheld  this  tomb  itself;  without  its  in- 
finitely multiplied  representations  in  poonah 
and  every  other  kind  of  painting,  we  might 
then  ha/e  enjoyed  ideas  and  sensations  con- 
nected with  it  of  the  most  touching  and  ex- 
quisite nature.  But,  alas!  our  first  failure 
in  drawing  has  been  upon  the  <ii^tigling 
boughs  of  the  weeping  willow;  our  first  scx^ 
net  has  been  addressed  to  this  pathetic  tree ; 
oar  first  flourish  in  fancy  needle-work  has 


depicted  a  wbite  um  delicately  stitched  with 
shining  silk,  and  long  green  threads  sos- 
pended  over  it,  in  mockery  of  its  drooping 
branches.  But  above  all,  we  have  seen  in 
the  square  ells  of  garden  fironting  thoee  taD 
thin  dwellings  about  town,  where  a  squeezed 
and  narrow  neighbour  jostles  up  on  each 
side,  leaving  just  room  enou^  for  a  tin  ve- 
randah, but  no  space  to  breadie  or  mofve, 
still  less  to  think  or  feel;— we  have  seen, 
laden  with  a  summer's  dust,  the  coanttesB 
little  stunted  weeping  willows  that  throw 
alofl,  as  if  in  search  of  purer  air,  their  slen- 
der, helpless  arms,  and  would  weep,  if  tfiey 
couid,  yea,  cry  aloud,  at  this  merdlesB  mal- 
appropriation  of  their  defenceless  beauty. 

These  impressions  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily be  obliterated,  and  others,  less  vulgar 
and  profane,  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  before  the  weeping  willow  can  be  es- 
tablished in  that  rank  which  it  deserves  to 
hold  amongst  objects  whose  general  ass^ 
ciations  are  poetical.* 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  aoch 
trees  as  belong  to  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the 
grove,  to  those  which  are  reared  and  culti< 
vated  for  domestic  purposes ;  we  find,  even 
here,  a  world  of  ideas  and  associations, 
which,  if  not  highly  poetical,  are  fraogfat 
with  the  satisfaction  of  home  comforts^  and 
the  interest  of  local  attachments  In  tra- 
velling through  a  fertile  country,  thickly  pe<H 
pled,  not  with  the  haggard,  rude,  or  care- 
less-looking labourers  at  the  loom,  but  with 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  peasantry,  whose  de- 
light  is  in  the  gardens,  the  fields,  and  the 
flocks  which  their  fathers  tended  before  them, 
how  beautiful,  in  the  season  of  their  blos- 
som, are  the  numerous  orchards,  neatly- 
fenced  in,  and  studding  the  landscape  all 
over  with  little  islands  of  rich  promise,  where 
the  brightest  tints  of  the  rose,  and  the  fairest 
of  the  lily,  mingle  with  odorous  perfume  in 
all  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  nature  I  Again^ 
when  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  golden 
fixut,  perfected  by  a  summer's  sun,  is  sus- 
pended in  variegated  clusters  from  every 
bough,  how  delightful  is  the  contemplation 
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fVom  Ttarkey,  with  a  proaent  from  hia  friend.  Lady  Mary 
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of  diat  rural  and  picturesque  scene ! — how 
sweetly  the  ideas  it  presents  to  the  mind  are 
blended  with  oar  love  of  nature  and  natural 
enjoyments,  and  our  gratitude  for  the  boun- 
ty and  goodness  of  a  gracious  Providence. 

Descending  to  the  class  of  infevior  trees,  or 
rather  plants,  our  poetical  associations  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  these  are  more  pic- 
toresque,  gracel\il,  or  parasitical ;  and  con- 
sequently, are  more  easily  woven  into  the 
landscape,  either  real  or  imaginary,  which 
forms  the  subject  ^f  contemplation.  Amongst 
such,  the  common  wOd  heath  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important ;  nor  are  we,  on  first  con> 
ndemtion,  a¥rare  for  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  our  admiration  of  mountain  scenery 
we  are  indebted  to  the  rich  purple  hue  which 
is  thrown  by  this  plant  over  the  rugged  sides 
of  the  hilU,  otherwise  too  cold  and  stony  in 
their  aq>eet  to  gratify  the  eye.  With  the 
idea  of  the  heath  we  connect  the  path  of  the 
lonely  traveller,  or  the  silence  of  untrodden 
wilds ;  the  haunt  of  the  timid  moor  fowl,  the 
hum  of  the  wandering  bee,  or  the  gush  of 
unseen  water  in  the  deep  ravines  of  the 
moantainB,  working  its  way  amongst  the 
rocks,  through  moss,  and  fern,  and  matted 
weeds,  imtil  at  length  it  sparkles  up  in  the 
clear  sun-shine,  and  then  goes  dancing,  and 
leaping,  yet  ever  murmuring,  like  a  pleased 
but  fretful  child,  on — on  towards  the  bosom 
of  the  silent  lake  below. 

Bat  above  all  other  vegetable  productions, 
nexlher  trees  nor  flowers  excepted,  the  ivy  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical.  And  why  ?  not 
merely  because  its  leaves  are  "never  sere," 
nor  because  it  hangs  in  fanciful  festoons, 
glittering  yet  gloomy,  playful  yet  sad ;  but 
because  it  does  what  so  few  things  in  nature 
will  do — it  clings  to,  and  beautifies  the  ruin 
— it  shrinks  not  firom  the  fallen  column — it 
covers  with  its  close  embrace  the  rugged 
&ce  of  desolation,  and  conceals  beneath  its 
rich  and  shining  mantle  the  ravages  made 
by  the  band  of  time — ^the  wreck  which  the 
tempest  has  wrought 

Besides  this  highly  poetical  idea,  which 
forces  itself  upon  every  feeling  mind,  the  ivy 
has  other  assodationB,  deeply  interesting  in 
their  character.  It  requires  so  many  years 
to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  necessary  for 
those  masses  of  foliage,  and  dark  recesses 
of  mysterioufl  gloom,  which  its  most  i^ctu- 


resque  form  presents,  that  we  naturally  con- 
nect with  this  plant  the  ideas  of  solemnity 
"which  are  awakened  by  reflecting  on  the 
awful  lapse  of  time.  The  ivy,  too,  is  chiefly 
seen  upon  the  walls  of  religious  houses, 
either  perfect  or  ruinous,  where  its  heavy 
clusters  of  matted  leaves,  with  their  deep 
shadow,  afibrd  a  shelter  and  a  hiding  place 
for  the  bat  and  the  owl,  and,  in  the  ideas  of 
the  irrational  or  the  too  imaginative,  for 
other  less  corporeal  beings  that  flit  about  in 
the  dusky  hours  of  night  Thus,  the  ivy  ac- 
quires a  character  of  mystery  and  gloom, 
perhaps,  even  more  poetical  than  that  which 
strikes  us  when  we  see  its  glittering  sprays 
glancing  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  or  waving 
in  the  wind  around  the  gray  turrets  of  the 
ruin,  and  suggesting  that  simile  which  has 
been  so  frequently  the  poet's  theme,  of  light 
words  and  jocund  smiles  assumed  by  the 
broken-hearted  to  conceal  the  withering  of 
the  blighted  soul. 

It  would  be  useless  to  proceed  farther 
with  this  minute  examination  of  objects,  to 
each  of  which  a  volume  of  relative  ideas 
might  be  appropriated.  A  few  examples 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  with  this  class 
of  natural  productions,  the  great  majority 
of  minds  are  the  same  in  their  associations. 
Would  it  might  prove  something  better  than 
a  mockery  of  the  loveliness  of  nature,  thus 
to  examine  its  component  parts,  and  ask 
why  each  is  charming  I  Far  more  delight- 
ful would  be  the  task  of  expatiating  upon 
the  whole,  of  roaming  at  will  upon  the  hills 
and  through  the  woods,  and  embracing  at 
one  view,  in  one  ecstatic  thought,  the  un- 
speakable harmony  which  reigns  through 
the  creation.  The  pine,  the  oak,  and  the 
elm,  may  be  magniflcent  in  themselves — 
the  willow,  the  heath,  and  the  ivy,  may  each 
present  a  picture  to  the  imagination;  but 
what  are  these  considered  separately,  com- 
pared with  the  ever-varying  combination  of 
form  and  colour,  majesty  and  grace,  pre- 
sented by  the  forest,  or  the  woodland,  the 
sloping  banks  of  the  river,  or  the  leafy  dell, 
where  the  round  and  the  massive  figures 
are  broken  by  the  spiral  stem  or  the  feathery 
foliage  that  trembles  in  the  passing  gale — 
where  the  hues  that  are  most  vivid,  or  most 
delicate,  stand  forth  in  dear  contrast  firom  the 
depths  of  sombre  shade— where  every  pro- 
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jecting  rock  and  rugged  cleft  is  fringed 
with  a  ciirtain  of  green  tracery,  and  every 
glassy  stream  reflects  again,  in  its  stainless* 
mirror,  the  variety  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  surrounding  groves?  Yet  what  are 
words  to  tell  of  the  perfection  of  nature,  the 
glories  that  lie  scattered  even  in  our  daOy 
path?  And  what  are  we,  that  we  should 
pursue  the  sordid  avocations  of  life  without 
pausing  to  admire  ? 

In  order  that  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds 
may  be  distinctly  perceived  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  taste,  there  must  be  a  peculiar 
formation  of  the  human  ear ;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  poetry  of  any  object,  even  the 
most  beautiful  in  nature,  to  be  felt  or  under- 
stood without  an  answering  chord  in  the 
human  heart  There  are  many  rational 
beings,  worthy  and  estimable  in  their  way, 
altogether  insensible  to  the  unseen  or  spirit- 
ual charm  which  lies  in  almost  every  subject 
of  intellectual  contemplation ;  who  gaze 
upon  the  ivy-mantled  ruin,  and  behold  no- 
thing more  than  gray  walls  with  a  partial 
covering  of  green,  like  tlie  man  so  aptly 
described  by  Wordsworth,  when  he  says — 

"  The  primrose  by  the  water's  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

AJid  it  was  nothing  more.** 

But  there  are  others,  whether  happier  in 
this  state  of  being  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
prove,  but  certainly  more  capable  of  intense 
and  refined  enjoyment,  who,  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  world  of  thought,  and  to  derive 
their  happiness  from  remote  and  impalpable 
essences  of  things,  rather  than  from  things 
themselves,  cannot  look  on  nature,  nor  be- 
hold any  object  with  which  poetic€d  eissocia- 
tion  holds  the  most  distant  connexion,  but 
immediately  a  spark  in  the  train  of  imagina- 
tion is  kindled,  and  consciousness,  memory, 
and  anticipation,  heap  fuel  on  the  living  fire, 
which  glows  through  the  expansive  soul. 

It  is,  still  to  speak  figuratively,  by  the 
light  of  thi^  fire,  that  they  see  what  is  im- 
perceptible to  other  eyes.  They  can  disco- 
ver types  and  emblems  in  all  created  things ; 
and  having  received  in  their  own  minds 
deep  and  indelible  impressions  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  majesty  and  awe,  can  recur 
to  those  impressions  through  the  channels 
which  external  tfaiogB  afibrd,  and  draw  fit>m 


thence  a  never-failing  supply  of  the  purest 
poetical  enjoyment 
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While  flowers,  and  trees,  and  plants  in 
general  afford  an  immense  fund  of  interest 
to  the  contemplative  beholder,  the  animal 
kingdom,  yet  scarcely  touched  upon  in  these 
pages,  is,  perhaps,  equally  fertile  in  poetical 
associations.  From  the  reflections  of  the 
melancholy  Jacques  upon  the  wounded 
deer,  down  to  tlie  pretty  nursery  fable  of 
"  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,**  the  same  natu- 
ral desire  to  associate  with  our  own  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  more  sensitive  and 
amiable  of  tlie  inferior  animals  is  observa- 
ble, as  well  in  the  productions  of  the  subli- 
mest,  as  the  simplest  poet 

Bums'  "  Address  to  a  Mouse,"  proves  to 
us  with  how  much  genuine  pathos  a  familiar 
and  ordinary  subject  may  be  invested.  No 
mind  which  had  never  bathed  in  the  fountain 
of  poetry  itself— whose  remotest  attnbutes 
had  not  been  imbued  with  this  ethereal  prin- 
ciple as  with  a  living  fire,  could  have  ven-  . 
tured  upon  such  a  theme.  In  common  hands^ 
a  moral  drawn  from  a  mouse,  and  clotlied  in 
the  language  of  verse,  would  have  been 
little  better  than  a  burlesque,  or  a  baby'^s 
song  at  best;  but  in  these  beautiAil  and 
touching  lines,  so  perfect  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  language  to  the  subject — so  evident, 
without  ostentation,  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
bard  himself,  that  the  moral  floiK's  in  witli 
a  natural  simplicity  which  cannot  fail  to  ^ 
charm  the  most  fastidious  reader. 

The  lines  in  which  Co^vper  describes  him- 
self as  a ''  stricken  deer,"  are  also  affecting  in 
the  extreme;  but  as  my  object  is  not  to 
quote  instances,  but  to  examine  why  certain 
things  are  pre-eminently  poetical,  wc  will  | 
proceed  to  the  considerations  of  a  few  indi- , 
vidual  subjects;  first  premising,  that  ani- 
mals obtain  the  character  of  being  so  in  a 
greater  degree  in  proportion  as  we  imagine 
them  to  possess  such  qualities  as  are  most 
elevated  or  refined  in  ourselves,  and  in  a  U» 
degree  as  we  become  familiarized  with  their 
bodily  functions :  because  the  majority  of 
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oar  ideas,  in  connexion  with  them,  must  then 
be  of  a  gross  material  character,  just  as  we 
may  speak  in  poetry,  of  the  ^'  wild  boar  of 
the  wilderness,"  while  the  tame  hog  of  the 
sty  is  a  thing  wholly  forbidden. 

The  elephant  is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
ngacious  of  the  brute  creation;  but  his 
sagacity  is  celebrated  chiefly  in  anecdotes 
!|  of  trick  and  cunning,  which  qualities  being 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  elevated  or  no- 
ble in  human  nature,  he  possesses,  in  spite 
of  his  curious  formation  and  majestic  power, 
Utde  claim  to  poetical  interest 

The  dog  very  properly  stands  next  in  the 
Male  of  intellect;  and  so  far  as  faithful  at- 
tachment is  a  rare  and  beautiful  trait  in  the 
character  both  of  man  and  brute,  the  dog 
may  be  said  to  be  poetical ;  but  we  are  too 
familtar  with  this  animal  to  regard  him  with 
the  reverence  which  his  good  qualities  might 
seem  to  demand.  We  feed  him  on  crusts 
and  garbage ;  or  we  see  him  hungered  until 
he  becomes  greedy,  and  neglected  until  he 
becomes  servile,  and  spumed  until  he  threat- 
ens a  vengeance  which  he  dares  not  execute. 

The  claims  of  the  horse  to  the  general 
admiration  of  mankind  are  too  well  under- 
stood to  need  our  notice  here,  especially  as 
they  have  already  been  examined  in  a  for- 
mer chapter.  To  the  horse  belong  no  as- 
sociations with  ideas  of  what  is  gross  or 
mean.  His  most  striking  attribute  is  power ; 
and  the  ardour  with  which  he  enters  into  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  or  the  battle,  gives 
him  a  character  so  nearly  approaching  to 
what  is  most  admired  in  the  human  species, 
that  the  ancients  delighted  to  represent  this 
noble  animal,  not  as  he  is,  but  with  distend- 
ed nostrils,  indicating  a  courage  ahnost 
more  than  animal,  with  eyes  animated  with 
mental  as  well  as  physical  energy,  and  with 
the  broad  intellectual  forehead  of  a  man. 

The  ass  is  certainly  less  poetical  than  pic*- 
toresque ;  but,  still,  it  is  poetical  in  its  pa- 
tient endurance  of  suffering,  in  its  associa- 
tion with  the  wandering  outcasts  from  society 
whose  tents  are  in  the  wilderness,  and  whose 
^  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  in  its  hum- 
ble appetites^  and  in  its  unrepining  submis- 
Bon  to  the  most  abject  degradation.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  patience  of  the  ass  arises  from 
ill  own  insensibili^,  and  that  its  sufferings, 
tboogh  frequent,  are  attended  with  little 
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acuteness  of  sensation ;  but  they  are  suffer- 
ings still,  borne  with  a  meekness  that  looks  so 
fnuch  like  the  Christian  virtue,  resignation, 
that,  in  contemplating  the  hard  condition  of 
this  degraded  animal,  the  heart  is  sof^ned 
with  feelings  of  sorrow  and  compassion,  and 
we  long  to  rescue  it  fh>m  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor. 

I  have  oflen  thought  there  was  something 
peculiarly  affecting  in  the  character  of  the 
young  ass — something  almost  saddening  to 
the  soul,  in  its  sudden  starts  of  short-lived 
frolic.  In  its  appearance  there  is  a  strange 
unnatural  mixture  of  infant  glee,  with  a 
mournful  and  almost  venerable  gravity.  Its 
long  melancholy  ears  are  in  perfect  contrast 
with  its  innocent  and  happy  face.  It  seems 
to  have  heard,  what  is  seldom  heard  in  ex- 
treme youth,  the  sad  forebodings  of  its  latter 
days;  and  when  it  crops  the  thistle,  and 
sports  among  the  briers,  it  appears  to  be 
with  the  vain  hope  of  carrying  the  spirit  of 
joy  along  with  it,  through  the  after  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  hard  and  bitter  lot 

The  cow  is  poetical,  not  from  any  quality 
inherent,  or  even  imagined  to  be  inherent  in 
itself)  but  from  its  invariable  association 
with  rich  pastures  and  verdant  meadows, 
and  as  an  almost  indispensable  ornament  to 
pictures  of  quiet  rural  scenery.  Time  was 
when  the  cow  was  poetical  from  her  associ- 
ation with  rosy  maidens  tripping  over  the 
dewy  lawn,  and  village  swains  tuning  the 
rustic  reed ;  but  since  the  high  magnifier  of 
modem  investigation  has  been  applied  to 
pastoral  subjects,  milkmaids  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  homely  for  the  poet's 
theme ;  village  swains  have  been  detected  in 
fustian  garments ;  and  both,  with  their  flocks, 
and  their  herds,  and  with  pastoral  poetry 
altogether,  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
theatre  of  intellectual  entertainment 

Nothing,  however,  that  has  yet  been  effect- 
ed by  the  various  changes  to  which  taste  is 
liable,  has  destroyed  the  poetical  character 
of  the  deer.  Our  associations  with  the  deer 
are  far  removed  from  every  thing  gross  or 
familiar ;  we  think  of  it  only  as  a  free  deni- 
zen of  the  woods,  swift  in  its  movements, 
graceful  in  its  elastic  step,  delicate  in  all  its 
perceptions,  and  tremblingly  alive  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  it  on  every  hand. 
We  imagine  it  retiring  from  the  broad  clear 
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light  of  day,  into  the  seclusion  of  the  moun- 
tain glen ;  stooping  in  silence  and  solitude 
to  drink  of  the  pure  waters  in  their  bubbling 
and  melodious  flow ;  gazing  on  through  the 
rocky  defile,  or  in  amongst  the  weedy  hol- 
lows on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  with  its 
clear  calm  eye,  that  looks  too  full  of  love 
and  tenderness  to  be  betrayed,  yet  ever 
watchful,  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  the 
multiplied  calamities  which  assail  the  inno- 
cent and  helpless ;  listening  to  the  slightest 
sound  of  earth  or  air,  the  rustling  of  the 
spray  that  springs  back  from  the  foot  of  the 
fairy  songster,  or  the  fall  of  the  leaf  that 
flickers  from  bough  to  bough ;  and  then — as 
the  zephyr  swells,  and  the  gathering  breeze 
comes  like  a  voice  through  the  leafy  depths 
of  ths  forest — ^bounding  over  the  mossy  turf, 
and  away  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain — 
away  to  join  the  browsing  herd,  and  give 
them  intelligence  of  an  approaching,  but 
unseen  foe.  Or,  when  the  chase  is  ended, 
and  the  wounded  deer  returns  to  pant  away 
its  parting  breath  in  the  same  glen  where  it 
gambolled  upon  the  dewy  grass,  a  careless 
and  sportive  fawn,  he  comes  back  with  wea- 
ry foot  and  bleeding  bosom,  to  slake  his 
burning  thirst  in  the  same  fountain  where  so 
oflen  he  has  bathed  his  vigorous  and  elastic 
limbs.  The  woods  are  still  peaceful,  the 
birds  sing  on,  regardless  of  his  groans,  the 
stream  receives  the  life-blood  from  his  wound, 
his  brethren  of  the  fsdthless  herd  again  are 
browsing  on  the  distant  hills,  and  alone  in 
his  mortal  agony  he  weeps  and  dies. 

But  of  all  the  animal  creation,  birds  have 
ever  been  the  poet's  favourite  theme.  In 
the  beauty  of  tiieir  form  and  plumage,  in 
their  soaring  flight,  in  their  sensitiveness 
and  timidity,  and  in  the  lightness  and  vivid- 
ness of  their  movements,  there  is  something 
to  our  conceptions  so  intimately  connected 
with  spirituality,  that  we  can  readily  sym- 
pathize with  the  propensity  of  the  imagina- 
tive, to  imbody,  in  these  gentle  and  ethereal 
beings,  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends ; 
and  of  the  superstitious,  to  regard  them  as 
winged  messengers  laden  with  the  irrevoca- 
ble decrees  of  an  oracular  fate. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  our  ideal  per- 
sonifications of  angelic  forms,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive that  they  lose  any  thing  of  their  intel- 
lectual  or   celestial   character,  by  having 


appended  to  them  the  entire  wings  of  a  bird 
\Vhether,  from  this  association,  we  har? 
learned  to  consider  birds  as  less  mater.al 
than  other  animals,  or  whether,  from  the 
aerial  flight  of  birds,  the  artist  and  the  pye: 
have  learned  to  represent  angelic  beinirs  a« 
borne  along  the  fields  of  air  on  Rathery 
wings,  it  is  certain  that  the  capacity  of  ^A^li 
loses  none  of  its  poetical  sublimity  and  gr.tce, 
by  being  connected  in  our  notions  with  tht 
only  means  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. 

Birds,  in  their  partiality  for  the  haunts  >f 
man,  ofler  a  striking  appeal  to  the  sensit:^^ 
and  benevolent  mind.  Why  should  tiiev 
cast  themselves  into  the  path  of  the  destrn- 
er,  or  expose  tlieir  frail  habitations  to  liif 
grasp  of  his  tmsparing  hand  ?  Is  it  tliat 
they  feel  some  "  inly  touch  of  love"  lor  tlitir 
imperious  master,  or  that  they  seek  from 
his  power  what  his  mercy  too  of\en  denies  ? 
or  would  tliey  ask,  in  the  day  of  their  dis- 
tress, for  the  sparings  of  his  plenty,  and  piy 
him  back  with  tlie  rich  melody  of  their  slim- 
mer songs  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
they  flock  around  him,  as  if  the  manly  pri- 
vilege of  destruction  had  never  been  ext-r- 
cised  upon  their  defenceless  commuiiii)'. 
Yet,  mark  how  well  they  know  the  narurt* 
of  creation's  lord.  They  tremble  at  his 
coming,  they  flutter  in  his  grasp,  they  look 
askance  upon  him  from  the  bough,  they  re- 
gard him  with  perpetual  suspicion,  and 
above  all,  some  of  their  species  will  for&^e 
their  beloved  and  carefully  constructed  hab- 
itations, if  he  has  but  profaned  them  witli 
his  touch.  It  can  be  no  want  of  parental 
affection  which  drives  them  to  this  unnatural 
dtemative,  for  how  diligently  have  they 
toiled,  with  what  exquisite  ingenuity  hav« 
they  constructed  tlieir  children's  home,  how 
faithfully  have  tliey  watched,  how  patiently 
have  they  waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlieir  -, 
hopes !  Yet,  in  one  fatal  moment,  the  eiW^-  I 
en  cord  that  strung  together  their  secret 
joys  is  broken.  Anotlier  spring  may  renew 
their  labours  and  their  loves,  but  tliey  know 
it  not  Their  all  was  centred  in  that  narrow 
point,  and  to  them  the  hopes  and  the  labours 
of  a  whole  life  are  lost  The  delicacy  of  F^ )' 
ception  which  enables  them  to  delect  tJie ,. 
slightest  intrusion  upon  the  sacred  myeteTie*  j 
of  their  nest,  gives  them  a  character  of  I 
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acutenesB  and  sensibility  far  beyond  that 
of  other  animals ;  and  it  is  a  wonderful  and 
mysterious  instinct  which  makes  them  resign 
all  they  have  loved  and  cherished,  even 
when  no  change  is  perceptible  to  other  eyes, 
and  when  it  is  certain  that  no  injury  has 
been  sustained.  It  is  a  refinement  upon 
feeling,  which  strikes  the  imagination  with  a 
Btrong  resemblance  to  some  of  those  mal- 
occurrences  in  himian  life,  which  divert  the 
inner  channel  of  the  thoughts  and  affections, 
without  the  superficial  observer  being 
aware  of  any  change — those  lamentable  en- 
croacliments  upon  the  sacredness  of  domes- 
tic confidence,  which,  by  a  word — a  look — a 
touch,  may  at  once  destroy  the  blessedness 
of  that  union,  which  is  nothing  better  than 
a  degrading  bond  after  the  spell  of  its  secret 
cliarm  is  broken. 

The  nightingale,  whose  charmed  lays 
have  a  twofold  glory  in  their  native  melody, 
and  in  the  poet's  song,  claims  unquestion- 
ably the  first  place  in  our  consideration; 
tliough  I  own  I  am  much  disposed  to  think 
that  tliis  bird  owes  half  its  celebrity  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  singing  in  the  night, 
when  the  visionary,  wrapped  in  the  mantle 
of  deep  thought,  wanders  forth  to  gaze  upon 
the  stars,  and  to  court  the  refreshment  of 
silence  and  soHtude.  It  is  then  that  the 
voice  of  the  nightingale  thrills  upon  his  ear, 
and  he  feels  that  a  kindred  spirit  is  awake, 
perhaps,  like  him,  to  sweet  remembrances, 
to  sorrows  too  deep  for  tears,  and  joys  for 
wliich  music  alone  can  find  a  voice.  He 
hetens,  and  the  ever-varying  melody  rises 
and  falls  upon  the  wandering  wind — he 
pines  for  some  spiritual  conmiunion  with 
tliis  unseen  being — ^he  longs  to  ask  why 
sleep  is  banished  from  a  breast  so  tuned  to 
iiarmony — joy,  and  joy  alone,  it  cannot  be, 
which  inspires  that  solitary  lay;  no,  there 
are  tones  of  tenderness  too  mudi  like  grief, 
and  m  not  grief  the  bond  of  fellowship  by 
whidi  impassioned  souls  are  held  toge^er? 
Thus,  the  nightingale  pours  upon  the  heart 
of  the  poet,  strains  which  thrill  with  those 
sensations  that  have  given  pathos  to  his 
muse,  and  he  pays  her  back  by  celebrating 
ber  midnight  minstrelsy  in  song. 

The  skylark  is,  of  all  the  feathered  tribe, 
mo9gt  invariably  associated  with  ideas  of  rap- 
turofui^  pore,  and  elevated  enjoyment;  such 


as  we  ourselves  had  glimpses  of  in  early 
life,  when  the  animal  excitement  of  childhood, 
mingling  with  the  first  bright  dawnings  of 
reason,  lifted  us  high  into  the  regions  of 
thought,  and  taught  us  to  spurn  at  the  harsh 
discipline  of  real  life.  From  flights  such  as 
these  we  have  so  often  fallen  prone  upon  tlie 
earth,  that  they  have  ceased  to  tempt  our 
full-fledged  powers,  and  even  if  the  brillian- 
cy of  thought  remained  to  lure  us  on,  the 
animal  stimulus  would  be  wanting,  and  we 
should  be  conscious  of  our  utter  inability  on 
the  first  attempt  to  soar  again.  But  the 
memory  of  this  ecstatic  feeling  still  remains, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  aspirations  of  pu- 
rified and  happy  spirits,  we  compare  them 
to  the  upward  flight  of  the  lark,  or  to  the 
boundings  of  that  innocent  joy  which  we  our- 
selves have  felt,  but  feel  no  more.  And  then 
there  is  the  glad  voice  of  the  lark,  that 
spring  of  perpetual  freshness,  pouring  forth 
its  untiring  and  inexhaustible  melody. 

**  Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  ia  juit  begnn." 

Who  ever  listened  to  tlus  voice  on  a  clear 
spring  morning,  when  nature  was  first  rising 
from  her  wintry  bed,  when  the  furze  was 
in  bloom,  and  the  lambs  at  play,  and  the 
primrose  and  the  violet  scented  the  de- 
licious south  wind  that  came  with  the  glad 
tidings  of  renovated  life — ^who  ever  listened 
to  the  song  of  the  lark  on  such  a  morning, 
while  the  dew  was  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
sun  was  smiling  through  a  cloudless  sky, 
without  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  joy  was  still 
alive  within,  around,  and  above  him,  and 
that  those  wild  and  happy  strains,  floating 
in  softened  melody  upon  the  scented  air, 
were  the  outpourings  of  a  gratitude  too  rap- 
turous for  words'? 

Nor  is  it  the  vocal  power  of  birds  which 
gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  their  iateUectual 
capacity.  Their  periodical  visitations  of  par- 
ticular regions  of  the  globe,  and  the  punctu- 
ality with  which  they  go  forth  on  their  mys- 
terious passage  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
pensity in  their  nature.  It  is  true  that  in- 
stinct is  the  spring  of  their  actions,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  are  themselves  tmcon- 
scious  of  any  motive  or  reason  for  the  impor- 
tant change  which  instinct  induces  them  to 
make ;  but  in  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  birds, 
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I  wish  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  ideas 
wliich  their  habits  naturally  excite,  not  to 
tiie  facts  which  they  elicit  We  know  that 
birds  are  by  no  means  distinguished,  above 
other  animals  by  their  intellectual  capacity, 
but  BO  wonderful,  eo  far  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, is  the  instinct  exliibited  in  their 
transient  lives,  that  instead  of  having  al- 
ways in  mind  the  providential  scheme  which 
provides  for  the  wants  and  wishes  even  of 
the  meanest  insect,  we  are  apt  to  indulge 
our  imaginations  by  attaching  to  the  winged 
wanderers  of  the  air,  vague  yet  poetical 
ideas  of  their  own  mental  endowments,  and 
half  believe  them  to  be  actuated  by  a  delica- 
cy of  sense  and  feeling,  in  many  cases  supe- 
rior to  our  own.  Whether  this  behef,  with 
which  the  minds  of  children  are  so  strongly 
imbued,  and  which  lingers  about  us  long 
afler  we  have  become  acquainted  with  its 
fallacy,  be  any  bar  to  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say ;  but  certainly  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
poetical  feeling ;  and  for  one  visionary  who 
would  scruple  to  kill  a  bird  for  dissecdou 
because  it  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
woodland  walks,  there  will  remain  to  be  a 
thousand  practical  men  who  would  care  lit- 
tle what  strains  had  issued  from  that  throat, 
if  they  could  but  ascertain  how  the  throat 
itself  was  constructed.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  principle  which  inspires  us  with  the 
subiimest  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  imbodying  in  the  stars,  the  moun- 
tains, the  ocean,  or  the  pealing  thunder, 
some  unseen,  but  powerful  intelligence,  that 
offers  for  our  enjoyment  a  never-ending  com- 
panionship in  the  woods  and  wilds,  through 
an  ideal  personification  of  every  thing  sweet 
and  fair.  It  is  this  principle  which  makes 
us  hail  the  periodical  return  of  certain  birds, 
as  if  they  had  been  thinking  of  us,  and  of 
our  fields  and  gardens,  in  that  far  distant 
land,  of  which  they  tell  no  tidings;  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  had  consulted  upon  the  best  means 
of  escaping  the  dangers  of  the  threatening 
storm :  as  if  Ihey  had  spread  their  feeble 
wings  to  bear  them  over  the  wide  waste  of 
inhospitable  waters  from  the  energy  of  their 
own  hesuts,  and  had  come  back  to  us  from 
their  own  unchangeable  and  fervent  love. 
If  it  be  poetry  to  gaze  upon  the  mighty 


ocean  with  that  strange,  deep  wonder  with 
which  we  regard  tlic  manifestatk>ns  of  a 
mysterious,  but  concentrated  and  indivi^juil 
power — to  feel  tliat  he  stretches  bis  ULLath- 
omable  expanse  from  pole  to  pole — that  ke 
ruffles  his  foaming  mane  and  ruslies  bellow- 
ing upon  the  circling  shore— or  that  he  liPs 
slumbering  in  his  silent  glor}%  beneath  ±i 
blaze  of  our  meridian  sun,  and  through  tii« 
still  midnight  of  the  island  gardens  that  gem 
the  South  Pacific;  it  is  not  less  in  tmison 
with  poetic  feeling,  nor  less  productive  of 
ecstatic  thought,  to  personify  the  trees,  and 
the  flowers,  and  the  rippling  streams,  and  to 
welcome  with  gratitude  the  fairy  ibrms  and 
glad  voices  that  come  to  tell  us  of  returning 
spring. 

Wlio  that  has  tasted  the  delighte  of  poetry. 
would  be  deprived  of  this  power  of  the  im- 
agination to  people  the  air  and  animate  the 
whole  creation?  Let  the  critic  smile — let 
the  tradesman  count  his  pence,  and  reckon 
up  how  httle  imagination  has  ever  added  to 
his  store — let  the  modem  philosoj^er  exam- 
ine the  leaf,  and  tlie  flower,  and  the  bird's 
wing,  and  pronounce  them  equally  material 
and  devoid  of  mind — let  tiie  good  man  say 
tliat  poetry  is  a  vain  pursuit,  and  that  tliese 
tilings  are  not  worthy  of  our  regard ;  I  main- 
tain that  these  notions,  visionary  as  they  are, 
tend  to  innocent  enjoyment,  and  that  inno- 
cent enjoyment  is  not  a  vain  pursuit,  because 
it  may,  and  ought  to  inspire  us  with  U>vt 
and  gratitude  towards  Him  ^o  has  not 
only  given  us  a  glorious  creation  to  enjoy, 
but  faculties  to  enjoy  it  with,  and  imagina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  it 

With  the  swallow  we  associate  the  ever- 
cheering  idea  of  returning  summer.  We 
watch  for  its  coming,  and  rejoice  to  hear  the 
merry  twittering  voice,  that  seems  to  tell  ol' 
a  life  of  innocent  and  careless  glee — an  ex- 
istence unruffled  by  a  storm.  As  the  sum- 
mer advances,  and  we  seek  shelter  {rom  the 
noon-day  heat  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  leafy 
boughs  that  wave  aroxmd  the  margin  of  the 
glassy  stream,  it  u  here  that  the  swallow  is 
not  unfrequently  our  sole  companion;  and 
ever  as  we  call  to  remembrance  its  swifl  yex 
graceful  flight,  we  picture  it  darting  from 
the  pendent  branches  of  the  willow,  stooping 
to  cool  its  arrowy  wing  upon  the  surface  of 
the  glancing  waters,  and  then  away,  swifler 
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than  thought,  into  mid  air,  to  eport  one  mo- 
ment with  aerial  beings.    Again  it  sweeps 
in  silence  past  our  feet,  over  the  spiral  reeds, 
around,  above  us,  gliding  through  the  shad- 
ows, and  flickering  through  the  sunshine; 
hut  never  resting,  and  yet  never  weaiy ;  for 
the  spirit  than  animates  its  bounding  bosom, 
and  stretches  forth  its  giddy  wing,  is  one 
that  knows  no  sleep  until  light  has  vanished 
from  the  world,  no  sadness  until  the  sweets 
of  sommer  are  exhausted.    And  then  arises 
that  vague  mysterious  longing  for  a  milder 
sphere — ^that  irrepressible  energy  to  do  and 
dare  ^fbaX  to  mere  reason  would  appear  im- 
practicable; and  forth  it  launches  with  its 
ikithful  companions,  true  to  the  appointed 
time,  upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  infinitude, 
trasting  to  it  knows  not  what,  yet  trusting  stilL 
With  the  cuckoo,  our  associations  are  in 
j  some  respects  the  same  as  with  the  swallow, 
l<  except  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
11  it  simply  as  a  voice;  and  what  a  voice! 
ji  How  calm,  and  clear,  and  rich !    How  full 
oC  all  that  can  be  told  of  the  endless  profu- 
sion of  summer's  chsums ! — of  the  hawthorn, 
in  iu  scented  bloom,  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
apple,  and  the  silvery  waving  of  the  fresh 
.'>  ^reen  com,  of  the  cowslip  in  the  meadow, 
;  and  the  wild  rose  by  the  woodland  path ; 
I  and  last,  but  not  least  in  its  poetical  beauty, 
I  of  the  springing  up  of  the  meek-eyed  daisy, 
I  to  welcome  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  upon 
I  the  soft  and  grassy  turf. 
/     Above  all  other  birds,  the  dove  is  most  in- 
!  timately  and  familiarly  associated  in  our 
minds  with  ideas  of  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
'■  nnal  life,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
I  love.    This  simple  bird,  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  its  sagacity,  so  soft  in  its  co- 
louring, and  graceful  in  its  form,  that  we 
I  cannot  behold  it  without  being  conscious  of 
i  its  perfect  loveliness,  is  in  some  instances 
^  endowed   with   an   extraordinary  instinct, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  poetical  interest 
Thai  species  called  the  carrier  pigeon,  has 
often  been  celebrated  for  the  faithfulness 
•  with  which  it  pursues  its  mysterious  way, 
■  but  never  more  beautifully  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Moore. 

!  *Th«  bird  let  loose  in  eaatern  «kle«, 

I  W1i«n  bwlenlng  fondly  home, 

Ke'er  stoope  to  eftrth  her  wing,  or  fflee 
Where  Idler  wandererB  roui ; 


Bat  high  the  ahoota  through  air  and  light, 

Above  an  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bonnda  her  flight, 

Or  ahadow  dlma  her  way. 

Bo  grant  me,  God,  from  erery  ataln 

or  ainAU  pasaion  free, 
Aloft  through  Yirtue'a  purer  air, 

To  ateer  my  flight  to  thee ! 

No  ain  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  atay, 

My  aoul,  as  home  ahe  apringa, 
Thy  aunahine  on  her  joyAil  way, 

Thy  freedom  on  her  winga." 

But  neither  the  wonderful  instinct  of  this 
undeviating  messenger,  nor  even  the  classi- 
cal association  of  the  two  white  doves  with 
the  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  are  more 
powerful  in  awakening  poetical  ideas  than 
the  simple  cooing  of  our  own  wood  pigeon, 
heard  sometimes  in  the  silent  solemnity  of 
summer's  noon,  when  there  is  no  other  sound 
but  the  hum  of  the  wandering  bee,  as  he 
comes  laden  and  rejoicing  home,  when  the 
sun  is  alone  in  the  heavens,  and  the  cattle 
are  sleeping  in  the  shade,  and  not  a  single 
breath  of  air  is  whispering  through  the 
boughs,  and  the  deep  dark  shadows  of  the 
elm  suid  the  sycamore  lie  motionless  upon 
the  earth — or,  in  the  cool  evening,  when  the 
shadows,  less  distinct,  are  lengdiened  out 
upon  the  lawn,  and  the  golden  west  is  ting- 
ing here  and  ^ere  the  bright  green  foliage 
with  a  brighter  hue,  when  the  shepherd  is 
numbering  his  flock,  and  the  labourer  is  re- 
turning to  his  rest,  it  is  then  that  the  sofl 
sweet  cooing  of  the  dove,  bursting  forth,  as 
it  were,  from  the  pure  fount  of  love  and  joy 
within  its  breast,  sounds  like  the  lullaby  of 
nature,  and  diffuses  over  the  mind  that  holy 
calm  which  belongs  to  our  best  and  happiest 
feelings. 

From  the  timid  moor  cock,  the  "  whirring 
partridge,"  and  the  shy  water  fowl  that 
scarcely  dares  to  plume  its  beauteous  wing  in 
the  moonlight  of  our  autumnal  evening,  when 
the  floods  are  high,  and  the  wind  rushes 
whispering  through  the  long  sere  grass, 
down  to  the  russet  wren  that  looks  so  grave^ 
ly  conscious  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  there  is 
scarcely  one  class  of  the  feathered  tribe  to 
which  imagination  does  not  readily  and 
naturally  assign  an  intellectual,  or  rather  a 
moral  charyter,  associating  it  with  feelings 
and  capabilities,  of  which  the  little  flutterer 
is  (perhaps  happily  for  itself)  unconscious. 
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The  peacock  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this 
fact  The  beauty  of  his  plumage  is  in  all 
probability  lost  upon  him,  yet  because  it  con- 
sists of  that  rich  and  gaudy  colouring,  which 
is  consistent  with  our  notions  of  what  vanity 
delights  in,  and  because  the  lengthened 
garniture  of  his  tail  requires  that  for  conve- 
nience and  repose  he  should  often  place 
liimeelf  in  an  elevated  situation,  he  has  ob- 
tained a  character  which  there  is  little  in  his 
real  nature  to  justify,  and  as  an  emblem  of 
pride,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  Jimo  in  her 
regal  dignity.  This  tendency  of  the  mind 
to  throw  over  sensible  objects  a  colouring  of 
its  own,  is  also  proved  by  the  character 
which  manldnd  have  bestowed  upon  the 
robin  redbreast,  in  reality  a  jealous,  quarrel- 
some, and  unamiable  bird ;  yet  such  is  the 
imobtnisive  and  meek  beauty  of  its  httle 
form,  the  touching  pathos  of  its  "  still  small 
voice,"  and  the  appeals  it  seems  ever  to  be 
making  to  the  kindness  and  protection  of 
man,  that  the  poet  perpetually  speaks  of  the 
robin  with  tenderness  and  love,  and  even 
the  rude  ravager  of  the  woods  spares  a 
breast  so  lovely,  and  so  full  of  simple  melody. 

Birds  as  well  as  other  animals,  owe  much 
of  their  poetical  interest  to  the  fabulous  part 
of  their  history ;  thus,  the  pelican  is  paid  to 
feed  her  yoimg  with  the  life-blood  flowing 
from  her  own  bosom,  and  this  unnatural  act 
of  maternal  affection  is  quoted  by  the  poet 
as  a  favourite  simile  for  self-devotion  under 
various  forms.  Of  the  svnm  it  is  paid  and 
sung,  that  in  dying  she  breathes  forth  a 
strain  of  plaintive  song ;  but  even  without 
this  poetical  fable,  the  swan  is  associated 
with  so  much  that  is  graceful  and  lovely, 
that  we  cannot  think  of  this  majestic  queen 
of  the  water,  sailing  forth  like  a  snow-white 
gallery  on  the  silvet  tide,  witliout  losing  our- 
selves in  a  romantic  dream  of  lakes  and  ri- 
vers, and  that  sylvan  scenery  which  the 
swan  is  known  to  frequent 

We  have  yet  given  our  attention  only  to 
those  birds  whose  nature  and  habits  are  pro- 
ductive of  pleasing  associations.  There  are 
others  no  less  poetical,  whose  home  is  in  the 
desert  or  the  mountain,  whose  life  is  in  the 
storm  or  on  the  field  of  carnage ;  and  it  is  to 
these  especially  that  fabulous  history  has 
given  importance  and  celebrity. 

For  its  mysterious  and  gloomy  character, 


the  owl  ifl  particularly  distinguifihed ;  and 
such  is  the  grave  aspect  of  its  oountenanee, 
so  nearly  resembling  the  human  face  in  tLe 
traits  which  are  considered  as  indicatiTe  of 
sagacity  and  earnest  thought,  that  the  aa- 
cients  dignified  this  bird  by  making  it  &e 
emblem  of  wisdom,  though  there  seems  to 
be  httle  in  its  real  nature  to  merit  such  exal- 
tation.    From  the  extreme  timidity  of  the 
owl,  and  its  habitual  concealment  from  the 
hght  of  day,  it  is  difficult  to  become  familiar 
with  its  character.    We  see  it  sailing  forth 
on  expanded  wings  in  the  gray  twilight  of  . 
the  evening,  when  other  birds  have  retired 
to  their  nightly  rest;  or  we  behold  it  in  the  ' 
distance  a  misty  speck,  half  light,  half  sha-  , 
dow,  just  visible  in  the  samA  proportion,  and 
with  the  same  obscurity  of  outfijae  and  eo- , 
lour,  as  in  our  infancy  we  fancied  that  spin- ' 
tual  beings  from  another  world  made  them- . 
selves  perceptible  in  this.    Besides  which, 
the  voice  of  the  owl,  as  it  comes  shrieking  on 
the  midnight  blast,  and  its  mj-sterious  breath- ' 
ings,    half   sighs,    hedf    whispers,    heard  | 
amongst  the  ivy  wreaths  of  the  ruin,  all  tmd  . 
to  give  to  this  bird  a  character  of  ""^^m***^  I 
solemnity  and  awe. 

The  raven,  strikingly  sagacious  and  ven- , 
erable  in  its  appearance,  is  still  beheved  by  ■ 
the  superstitious  to  be  a  bird  of  ill  omen ;  i 
and  much  as  we  may  be  disposed  to  despise 
such  prognostications  as  the  flight,  or  the 
cry  of  different  birds,  there  is  something  in 
tiie  habits,  but  especially  in  the  voice  of  the 
raven,  which  gives  it  a  strange  and  almost 
fearful  character.    It  seems  to  hold  no  com- 
mimion  with  the  joyous  spirits,  to  have  no 
association  with  the  happy  scenes  of  earth 
but  leads  a  lengthened  and  unsocial  life ' 
amongst  the  gloomy  shades  of  the  venera*  i 
ble  forest,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  patli- 
less  mountain,  or  on  the  rocky  summit  of  the 
beetling  crag  that  overlooks  the  ocean's  blue 
abyss ;  and  when  it  goes  forth,  with  its  sa- 
ble pinions  spread  like  the  wings  of  a  dark 
angel  upon  the  wind,  its  hoarse  and  hollow 
croak  echoes  from  rock  to  rock,  as  if  telling, 
in  those  dreary  and  appalling  tones,  of  tlie 
fleshy  feast  to  which  it  is  hastening,  of  tlie 
death-pangs  of  the  mountain  deer,  of  tlie 
cry  of  the  perishing  kid,  and  of  the  bones  of 
the  shipwrecked  seaman  whitening  in  the 
surge. 
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To  the  eagle  mankind  have  agreed  in  as- 
signing a  eort  of  regal  character,  from  the 
majesty  of  his  bearing,  and  the  proud  pre- 
^  eminence  he  maintains  amongst  the  fea- 
^  thered  tribe;  from  the  sublimity  of  his 
chosen  home,  far  above  the  haunts  of  man 
and  meaner  animals,  from  the  self«eclusion 
in  which  he  holds  himself  apart  from  the 
general  association  of  living  and  familiar 
things,  and  from  the  beauty  and  splendour 
of  his  sagacious  eye,  which  shrinks  not  from 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  sun  itself.  Innu- 
merable are  the  fables  founded  upon  the  pe- 
collar  habits  of  this  bird,  all  tending  to  ex- 
alt him  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual 
importance ;  but  to  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  ancients  when  they  raised 
him  to  a  companionship  with  Jove,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed  the  poetical  interest  with 
which  his  character  is  universally  invested. 
There  are  many  birds  whose  peculiar 
haunts  and  habits  render  them  no  less  useful 
to  the  painter  than  the  poet,  by  adding  to 
the  pictorial  effect  of  his  landscape.  In  the 
sheet  of  crystal  water  which  skirts  the  no- 
bleman's domain,  and  widens  in  front  of  his 
castellated  halls,  we  see  the  stately  swan ; 
on  the  shady  margin  of  the  quiet  stream, 
imbosomed  in  a  copes-wood  forest,  the  shy 
water  hen ;  the  jackdaw  on  the  old  gray 
steeple  of  the  village  church ;  and  a  com- 
pany of  rooks  winging  their  social  way, 
wherever  the  scenery  is  of  a  peaceful,  culti- 
▼ated,  or  rural  character.  By  these  means 
oar  inimitable  Turner  delights  to  give  his 
pictures  their  highly  poetical  character.  The 
heron  is  one  of  his  favorite  birds,  and  when 
it  stands  motionless  and  solitary  upon  a  bro- 
ken fragment  of  dark  rock,  looking  down 
into  the  clear  deep  water,  with  that  imper- 
tmi»able  aspect  of  never-ending  melancholy 
which  marks  it  out  as  a  fit  accompaniment 
of  wild  and  secluded  scenery,  we  feel  almost 
as  if  the  genius  of  the  place  were  personi- 
fied before  us,  and  silent,  and  lonely,  and 
unfrequented  as  these  wilds  may  be,  that 
there  m  at  least  one  spirit  which  finds  com- 
panionship in  their  solitude. 

But  above  all  other  birds,  the  seagull,  as 
it  diversifies  the  otherwise  monotonous  as- 
pect of  the  ocean,  is  an  essential  accompani- 
ment to  every  representation  of  a  sea  view. 
Had  (he  colour  of  this  bird  been  red  or  yellow, 


or  almost  any  other  than  what  it  is,  it  would 
have  broken  the  harmony  of  the  picture; 
but  its  breast  is  of  the  form  of  the  ocean 
waves,  and  the  misty  hue  of  its  darker  plu- 
mage is  like  the  blending  of  the  vapoury 
clouds  with  the  cold  blue  of  the  deep  sea 
below.  Not  only  in  its  colourixi^,  but  in  the 
wild  gracefulness  of  its  movements,  in  its 
shrill  cry,  in  its  swifl  and  circling  flight,  and 
in  the  reckless  freedom  with  wliich  it  sails 
above  the  drear  abyss,  its  dark  shadow  re- 
flected in  the  hollow  of  the  concave  waters, 
and  its  white  plumage  flashing  like  a  gleam 
of  light,  or  like  the  ocean  spray,  from  rock  to 
rock,  it  assimilates  so  entirely  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  scene,  that  we  look  upon  it 
as  a  living  atom  separated  from  the  troubled 
and  chaotic  elements,  a  personification  of  the 
spirit  of  the  storm,  a  combination  of  its  foam 
and  its  darkness,  its  light  and  its  depth,  its 
swiflness  and  its  profound  solemnity. 

Inferior  to  birds  in  their  pictorial  beauty, 
though  scarcely  less  conducive  to  poetical 
interest,  are  the  various  tribes  of  insects  that 
people  the  earth  and  animate  the  air ;  but 
before  turning  our  attention  to  these,  it  may 
be  well  to  think  for  a  moment  in  what  man- 
ner the  poet's  imagination  is  afiected  by 
fishes  and  reptiles.  Of  the  poetry  of  fishes 
little  can  be  said.  Two  kinds  only  occur  to 
me  as  being  familiar  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  and  conducive  to  its  figurative  charm 
— ^the  flying  fish  and  the  dolphin.  The  for- 
mer, in  its  transient  and  feeble  flight,  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  some  beautiful 
lines  by  Moore ;  and  because  of  the  perpe- 
tual dangers  which  await  it  from  innumera- 
ble enemies,  both  in  sea  and  air,  it  is  oflen 
adopted  as  a  simile  for  the  helpless  and  per- 
secuted children  of  earth ;  while  the  dol- 
phin, from  the  beauty  of  its  form,  and  the 
gorgeous  colours  which  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  its  last  agonies,  is  celebrated  in  the 
poet's  lay  as  an  emblem  of  the  glory  which 
shines  most  conspicuously  in  the  hour  of 
death. 


-partiBf  day 


Diet  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  ioiboM 
With  a  new  colour,  u  it  gaapa  away : 
The  laet  etill  loTeliett,  till,— 'Us  gone— and  all  is  gray !" 

Bthov. 

In  fearful  pre-eminence  amongst  those 
animals  commonly  considered  repulsive  and 
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degraded,  is  the  serpent,  whose  history  is 
unavoidably  associated  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  sin  and  sorrow  into  the  world.  Whe- 
ther from  this  association,  or  from  an  instinc- 
tive horror  of  its  "  venomous  tooth,"  it  is 
certain  that  the  serpent  is  more  generally 
dreaded,  and  more  loathed,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  fear  it,  than  any  other  living  tiling ; 
and  yet  how  beautiful  is  its  sagacious  eye, 
how  rich  and  splendid  its  colouring,  how 
delicate  the  tracery  of  net-work  tlirown  all 
over  its  glossy  scales,  how  graceful  and  easy 
its  meandering  movements,  as  it  winds  itself 
in  amongst  the  rustling  grass,  how  much 
like  one  of  the  fairest  objects  in  nature,  a 
clear  blue  river  wandering  through  a  distant 
valley!  Yet  all  these  claims  to  beauty, 
which  the  serpent  unquestionably  possesses, 
entitle  it  the  more  to  the  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence of  mankind,  by  obtaining  for  it  the 
character  of  insinuating  guile,  wliich  the 
!  allurements  it  is  recorded  to  have  practised 
upon  our  first  mother  seem  fully  to  confirm. 

The  toad,  save  for  the  "  precious  jewel  in 
his  head,"  can  scarcely  be  called  poetical, 
though  not  unfrequenty  found  in  verse  as  a 
striking  similitude  for  the  extreme  of  ugliness, 
as  well  as  for  a  despicable  proneness  to  grovel 
in  what  is  earthly  and  most  abhorrent  to  our 
finer  feelings,  from  its  frequenting  low, 
damp,  unwholesome  places,  the  banks  of 
stagnant  pools,  or  the  nettles  and  lone  grass 
that  wave  over  the  gloomy  and  untrodden 
ground  where  the  dead  lie  sleeping  in  their 
silent  rest 

The  snail  has  certainly  no  strong  claims 
to  poetical  merit ;  yet  we  often  find  it  serv- 
ing the  purpose  of  simile  and  illustration, 
from  its  tardy  movements,  and  the  faculty  it 
has  of  carrying  about  its  home,  into  which  it 
shrinks  on  the  first  touch  of  the  enemy.  And 
even  the  lowly  worm  has  some  title  to  tlie 
poet's  regard,  because  of  its  utter  degrada- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  of  its  being,  of 
all  living  things,  most  liable  to  injury,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  capable 
of  resistance  or  revenge. 

Passing  slightly  over  the  multitudinous 
family  of  insects,  we  leave  the  beetle  to  his 
evening  flight — the  grasshopper,  whose 
merry  chirp  enlivens  the  wayside  traveller 
— ^the  bee,  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  any, 
from  his  opposite  qualities  of  collecting  honey 


and  diffusing  poison — the  locust,  whose 
plagues  are  often  commemorated — the  hor- 
net, to  whose  stings  Milton  describes  Samson 
as  comparing  the  accumulated  agony  of  his 
own  restless  tlioughts — the  glow-worm, 
whose  feeble  light  is  like  a  fair}'  star,  beam- 
ing upward  from  a  world  upon  which  all 
other  stars  look  down — and  the  canker- 
worm,  whose  fatal  ravages  destroy  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  render  void  the  pro- 
digality of  summer — passing  over  all  those 
and  many  more,  in  which  we  recognise  the 
familieir  companions  of  the  poet,  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  butterfly  and  the  moth,  as 
being  most  associated  with  refined  and 
agreeable  ideas. 

The  butterfly  is  like  a  spiritual  attendant 
upon  the  poet's  path,  whetJier  he  dreams  of 
it  as  an  emblem  of  the  soul,  fluttering  around 
the  fair  form  of  Psyche,  or  beholds  it  in  no 
less  beautiful  reality,  sporting  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  teaching  liim  the  highest  intel- 
lectual lesson — to  gatlier  sweets  from  all. 

We  are  apt  in  our  childhood  to  delight  in 
the  legendary  tales  of  fairy  people  inhabit- 
ing the  groves,  the  gardens,  or  the  fields, 
and  regard  with  an  interest  almost  supersti- 
tious, that  mysterious  circle  of  dark  green 
verdure  that  remains  from  year  to  year 
marking  the  enchanted  spot,  where  once 
they  were  believed  to  hold  their  midnight 
revels.  Butterflies,  in  their  exquisite  colour- 
ing, their  airy  movements,  and  ephemeral 
lives,  exhibit  to  the  imaginative  beholder  no 
slight  resemblance  to  these  ideal  beings,  as 
they  glide  through  the  scented  atmosphere 
of  the  parterre,  nestle  in  the  velvet  leaver 
of  the  rose,  or  touch  without  soiling  the 
snowy  bosom  of  the  lily. 

The  butterfly  is  also  strikingly  emblemat- 
ical of  that  delicacy  which  shrinkB  from 
communion  with  all  that  is  rude  or  base.  , 
Touch  but  its  gorgeous  wings,  and  their 
beauty  falls  away — immure  the  woodland 
wanderer  in  captivity,  and  it  pines  and  dies 
— let  the  breath  of  the  storm  pass  over  il, 
and  in  an  instant  it  perishes. 

The  moth  is  less  splendidly  beautiful  than 
the  butterfly.  It  has  a  graver  character, 
and  seeks  neither  the  sunshine  nor  the  flow- 
ers of  summer ;  yet  it  is  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  degree  of  violence.  ' 
Supported  by  the  same  slight  thread  of  lile. 
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and  scarcely  perceptible  amongst  the  even- 
ing shadows,  except  as  an  animated  speck 
'  of  moving  mist,  it  yet  possesses  one  striking 
characteristic,  of  which  the  poet  fails  not  to 
'  avail  himself— a  tendency  to  seek  the  light, 
'  even  when  that  b'ght  must  prove  fatal  to  its 
'  owa  existence.    How  many  poetical  ideas 
,'  has  this  simple   tendency  excited  1      But 
'  enough  on  this  fertile  theme.    The  reader 
1  will  doubtless  be  better  pleased  to  examine 
,  the  subject  farther  for  himself,  than  to  have 
;'  additional  instances  of  the  poetry  of  animals 
I  placed  before  his  view. 
'I     It  is  Bttfiicient  to  add,  in  continuation  of 
'  this  subject,  that  without  allowing  ourselves 
'!  time  and  opportunity  to  study  the  nature  and 
.  habits  of  animals,  we  can  never  really  fed 
I  that  they  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
I  world  which  we  inhabit    We  may  read  of 
'  them  in  books,  and  even  be  able  to  class 
'*  them  according  to  their  names  and  the  ge- 
':  nera  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  will  not 
,  enter  into  our  hearts  as  members  of  the 
brotbeiiiood   of  nature,   claiming   kindred 
inth  ourselves,  and  entitled  to  our  tender- 
'  Decs  and  love.   Those  who  have  known  this 
feUowship  in  early  life  will  never  lose  the  re- 
'  membrance  of  it  to  their  latest  day,  but  will 
coQtiDue  to  derive  from  it  refreshment  and 
joy,  even  as  they  tread  the  weary  paths  that 
lead  through  the  dark  passage  of  a  sordid 
and  troubled  existence.    The  difference  be* 
tvreen  those  who  study  nature  for  them- 
selves and  those  who  only  read  of  it  in 
books,  is  much  the  same  as  between  those 
who  travel,  and  those  who  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  different 
countries  upon  a  map.  The  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller is  stored  with  associations  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  character,  which  no  map 
can  suggest ;  and  he  who  occasionally  re- 
signs his  soul  to  the  genuine  influence  of 
nature  as  it  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  external 
world,  will  lay  up  a  rich  store  of  deep  and 
preciofQs  thought,  to  be  referred  to  for  amuse- 
ment and  consolation  through  the  whole  of 
his  aAer  life. 

Had  Pope,  our  immortal  poet,  not  culti- 
vated this  intimate  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals, 
he  would  never  have  thought  them  of  suffi- 
caent  importance  to  be  made  instrumental  in 


conveying  the  following  severe,  yet  just  re- 
proof to  man. 

"Bu  Clod,  thoa  fool !  work'd  lolely  fbr  thy  good  1 
Thy  joy,  thy  putime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  1 
Who  for  thy  tablo  feedi  the  wanton  fhwn, 
For  him  aa  kindly  epreade  the  flow'ry  lawn. 
In  It  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings  1 
Joy  tnnes  his  voice,  joy  elevatea  his  winga 
Is  it  fbr  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat? 
LoTes  of  hi*  own,  apd  raptnree,  swell  the  note. 
The  boanding  steedVou  pompoasly  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the  pride. 
b  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  1 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 
Thine  the  nill  harrest  of  the  golden  year  7 
Part  pays,  and  Justly,  the  deaenring  steer." 


THE  POETRY  OP  EVENING. 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  poetical  inter- 
est, the  seasons  might  not  improperly  oc- 
cupy the  next  place  in  our  regard,  had  they 
not  already  been  especially  the  theme  of  one 
of  our  ablest  poets.  To  describe  the  feelings 
which  the  seasons  in  their  constant  revolu- 
tions, are  calculated  to  excite,  woiild  there- 
fore only  be  to  recapitulate  the  language 
and  insult  the  memory  of  Thomson.  There 
is  one  circumstance,  however,  connected 
with  this  subject  which  demands  a  mo- 
ment's attention  here.  It  is  the  preference 
for  certain  seasons  of  the  year  evinced  by 
different  persons,  according  to  the  tone  or 
temperament  of  their  own  minds.  There 
are  many  tests  by  which  human  character 
may  be  tried.  In  answering  the  simple 
question,  <^  which  is  your  favourite  season?'' 
we  often  betray  more  than  we  are  aware  of 
at  the  time,  of  the  nature  of  our  own  feelings 
and  character.  It  is  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  believe,  certainly  no  misstatement  of 
fact  to  say,  that  the  young  and  the  innocent 
(or  the  good,  who  resemble  both)  almost  in- 
variably make  choice  of  spring  as  their  fa- 
vourite season  of  the  year ;  while  the  natu- 
rally morbid  and  melancholy,  or  those  who 
have  made  themselves  so  by  the  misuse  of 
their  best  facilities,  as  invariably  choose 
autumn.  Why  so  few  make  choice  of  sum- 
mer is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  the  oppressive 
sense  of  heat  is  too  powerful  in  its  influence 
upon  the  body  to  allow  the  mind  to  receive 
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any  deeply  pleasurable  sensations,  or  be- 
cause during  the  summer  there  is  such  a 
constant  springing  up  of  beauty,  such  an  un- 
ceasing supply  of  rigour  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  that  our  ideas  of  spring  are 
carried  on  until  the  commencement  of 
autunm.  There  are  a  still  smaller  number 
of  individuals  who  venture  to  say  they  love 
the  dark  days  of  winter,  because,  in  order  to 
find  our  greatest  enjoyment  in  this  season, 
we  must  possess  a  fund  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted domestic  happiness,  and  few  there 
are  who  can  boast  of  this  inestimable  bless- 
ing ;  few  indeed  who,  when  thrown  entirely 
upon  the  resources  which  their  own  hearts, 
their  own  homes,  or  their  own  families  af- 
ford, do  not  sometimes  wish  to  escape,  if  only 
to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  green  fields,  free 
air,  and  sunny  skies. 

The  good  and  the  happy,  the  young  and 
the  innocent,  whose  hearts  are  full  of  hope, 
find  peculiar  gratification  in  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  spring,  in  the  growth  and  perfection 
of  plants,  the  rejoicing  of  the  animal  creation, 
and  the  renovated  beauty  of  universal  na- 
ture.^ There  is  within  themselves  a  kind  of 
sympathy,  by  which  they  become  a  port  of 
the  harmonious  whole,  a  grateful  trust 
which  accords  with  this  promise,  a  springing 
up  and  growth  of  joyful  expectation  which 
keeps  pace  with  the  general  progress  of  the 
natural  world,  and  echoes  back  a  soul-felt  re- 
sponse to  the  voice  which  tells  of  happiness. 

How  different  in  all,  except  their  power 
over  the  feelings,  are  the  sympathies  which 
are  called  forth  by  the  contemplation  of 
autumn !  The  beauty  or  rather  the  bloom 
of  nature,  is  then  passing  away,  and  the 
gorgeous  and  splendid  hues  which  not  un- 
frequently  adorn  the  landscape  remind  us  too 
forcibly  of  that  mournful  hectic  which  is 
known  to  be  a  fatal  precursor  of  decay. 
Every  thing  fades  around  us  like  our  own 
hopes;  summer  with  her  sprightliness  has 
left  us,  like  the  friends  of  oiu-  youth ;  while 
winter,  cold  winter,  comes  apace ;  alas !  too 
like  the  chilling  prospect  that  lies  before  us 
in  the  path  of  life.  Thus,  imagination  mul- 
tiplies our  gloomy  associations,  and  renders 
autumn  the  season  best  beloved  by  the  mor- 
bid and  cheerless,  for  very  sympathy  with 
its  tendency  to  fade. 

He  who  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any 


other  man,  the  depth  and  the  intensity  of  the 
mind's  worst  malady,  tells  us  thai — 

'*  The  fbiMc  or  meUmchcdy  ia  •  fiowfU  gUfc,-" 

and  fearful  indeed,  is  that  insatiable  appro- 
priation to  her  own  gloomy  porpoees  with 
which  melancholy  endows  her  victims. 
Fearful  would  it  be  to  read  and  sinful  to 
write,  how  melancholy  can  distort  the  fairest 
picture,  extract  bittemesB  from  all  things 
sweet  and  lovely,  darkness  from  light,  and 
anguish — unmitigable  anguish — &om  what 
was  benificently  intended  to  beautify  and  to 
bless. 

Each  day,  also,  has  its  assoctationa,  so 
nearly  resembling  those  of  the  seasons,  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  in  their 
separate  characters  the  natural  divisioiu  of 
morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night  But 
evening,  as  being  universally  allowed  to  be 
highly  poetical,  may  justly  claim  a  large 
share  of  our  attention. 

**  Now  came  ttill  eTeniag  on,  and  twtliglit  gray 
Had  In  her  aober  livery  all  thinga  dad." 

These  words  occur  immediately  to  every 
poetical  mind  on  the  first  consideration  of 
this  solemn  and  lovely  hour.  Indeed,  they 
occur  so  familiarly,  that,  if  it  were  possible 
they  could  lose  their  charm,  it  would  already 
have  been  destroyed  by  frequency  of  repeti- 
tion. But  these  two  lines  contain  witliin 
themselves  a  volume  of  poetic  feeling,  that 
will  live  imperishable  and  unimpaired,  so 
long  as  the  human  mind  shall  retain  its 
highest  and  purest  conceptions  of  the  nature 
of  real  poetry.  The  very  words  have  a 
resemblance  to  the  general  lull  of  nature 
gently  sinking  into  the  silence  of  night — 
"Now  came  still  evening  on;"  "twilieht 
gray"  presents  us  with  more  than  a  picture 
— ^with  a  feeling — a  distinct  perception  of 
thin  shadows,  and  white  mists  gradually 
blending  together;  and  the  last  line  com- 
pletely imbodies  in  a  few  simple  words,  our 
ideas  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
evening,  with  its  universally  tranquillizing, 
solemn  and  mysterioiis  power. 

The  mystery  of  twilight  is  not  the  least 
charm  it  possesses  to  an  imaginative  and 
poetic  mind.  From  the  earliest  records  of 
intelligent  beings,  we  learn  that  mystery 
has  ever  been  inconceivably  powerful  in  its 
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inflaeDce  upon  the  human  mind.  All  false 
religions  have  been  built  upon  this  founda- 
tion, and  even  the  true  has  its  mysteries,  for 
which  we  reverence  it  the  more.  Those 
subjects  which  excite  the  deepest  veneration 
and  awe,  strike  us  with  an  indefinite  sense 
of  something  which  we  do  not — ^whichwe 
cannot,  understand ;  and  the  throne  of  the 
monarch,  by  being  veiled  from  vulgar  eyes, 
is  thus  invested  with  a  mystery  to  which  it 
is  greatly  indebted  for  its  suppon.  Were 
aH  mankind  clearly  convinced  of  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  true  virtue,  were  they  all 
ooble,  generous,  and  devoted,  and  were  all 
sovereigns  immaculate,  they  might  then  go 
forth  amongst  their  people,  defended  only  by 
their  own  dignity,  supported  only  by  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  their  subjects.  But 
since  we  have  learned  in  these  degenerate 
times  that  kings  are  but  men,  and  since 
there  are  base  natures  abroad,  ever  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  and  expose  the  slightest  proof 
of  fallibility  in  their  superiors,  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  regal  ma- 
jesty, that  the  sovereign  should  be  raised 
above  the  cognizance  of  vulgar  penetration; 
that  properly  im'tiated  members  should  con- 
etitate  ^e  court,  within  whose  penetralia 
the  ignorant  and  common  herd  are  not  per- 
mitted to  intrude ;  and  that  in  order  to  give 
(he  mandate  which  issues  from  the  throne, 
the  awful  solemnity  of  an  oracle,  its  irrevo- 
cable veto  should  be  uttered  unseen. 

It  next  becomes  our  business  to  inquire 
how  mystery  possesses  this  power  to  fasci- 
nate the  strongest  mind,  and  to  lead  captive 
the  most  tumultuous  passions. 

Along  with  mystery,  there  is  invariably 
some  degree  of  excitement ;  and  excitement, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  general  conduct 
and  pursuits  of  mankind,  is,  when  not  ex- 
tended so  as  to  create  a  feeling  of  pain,  a 
universally  delightful  sensation.  In  speak- 
ing of  a  love  of  excitement,  those  who  look 
gioomily  upon  human  nature,  are  apt  to 
describe  it  as  a  defect;  but  would  it  not  be 
more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  consis- 
tent with  a  grateM  disposition,  to  regard 
this  principle  as  having  been  implanted  in 
our  nature  to  stimulate  us  to  exertion,  and 
to  render  the  various  occupations  of  life  a 
BQccession  of  pleasing  duties,  rather  than  of 
irksome  toils  1 


That  excitement  is  \miformly  the  accom-* 
paniment  of  mystery,  is  owing  to  this  cause ; 
mystery  is  not  the  subject  of  any  one  partic 
ular  train  of  ideas,  nor  can  it  exclusively  oc- 
cupy the  reasoning  powers,  for  want  of  some- 
thing tangible  to  lay  hold  of ;  but  while  the 
senses  or  feelings  are  strongly  ajSected  by 
that  which  is  new,  or  strange,  or  fearful,  or  the 
magnificent,  it  opens  a  field  in  which  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  set  at  liberty  from  phy^ 
sical  restraint,  may  rush  forth  to  expatiate 
or  combat,  widiout  any  one  gaining  the  as- 
cendency. Sometimes  fear  for  a  moment 
takes  the  lead,  but  the  want  of  sufiicient 
proof  or  fact  to  establish  any  definite  cause 
of  alarm,  encourages  hope;  love  peoples 
the  unfathomable  void  with  creatures  of 
its  own  formation ;  or  hate,  revenge,  and 
malice  wreak  their  fury  upon  they  know 
not  what ;  while  imagination,  the  sovereign 
queen  of  mystery,  reigns  supreme  and  un- 
disturbed over  her  own  aerial  realm.  Thus 
does  mystery  afford  illimitable  scope  for 
the  perpetual  activity  and  play  of  all  the 
thoughts  or  passions  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble. By  allowing  liberty  of  operation  to  all, 
the  violence  of  each  is  neutralized,  and  hence 
the  power  of  mystery  over  the  mind  of  man. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  mystery  has  often 
been  the  means  of  exciting  the  most  violent 
passions,  such  as  fear  or  superstition.  Mys- 
tery has  unquestionably  been  made  by  art- 
ful men  the  means  of  exciting  the  curiosity, 
and  arresting  the  attention  of  their  deluded 
followers;  and  thus  rendering  them  more 
willing  and  servile  recipients  of  false  views, 
or  base  desires.  But  in  order  that  either 
fear  or  superstition  should  be  excited  to  any 
violent  degree,  it  must  have  been  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  reveal 
distinctly  some  palpable  object  of  dread,  or 
subject  of  mistaken  worship. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
more  pleasing  consideration  of  that  delight- 
ful hour  of  day,  which  brings  to  every  crea- 
ture the  most  powerful  and  indissoluble  asso- 
ciations with  what  it  loves  best 

■'Home  to  the  weAry,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  yoaog  bird  ita  mother's  brooding  wings." 

Before  the  mystery  of  evening,  if  not  in  a 
higher  degree,  we  are  charmed  with  its  re- 
pose.   The  BtiUness  that  gradually  steals 
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over  the  creation  extends  to  our  own  hearts. 
Passion  is  lulled,  and  if  we  are  not,  we  long 
to  be  at  rest 

"  I  will  return  at  the  close  of  day,"  says 
the  wanderer  as  he  goes  forth;  and  in 
the  evening  we  begin  to  listen  for  his  wel- 
come, though  weary  step.  "It  is  but  an- 
other day  of  toil,"  says  the  labourer  as  he 
brushes  away  the  morning  dew,  "In  the 
evening  I  shall  rest  again ;"  and  already  his 
children  are  watching  at  the  cottage  door, 
and  his  wife  is  preparing  his  evening  meaL 
All  day  the  rebellious  child  has  resisted  the 
chastisements  of  love;  but  in  the  evening 
his  soul  is  subdued,  and  he  weeps  upon 
his  mother's  bosom.  We  can  appease  the 
yearnings  of  the  heart,  and  drive  away  re- 
flection— nay,  we  can  live  without  sympathy, 
until  evening  steals  around  our  path,  and 
tells  us  with  a  voice  which  makes  itself  be 
heard,  that  we  are  alone.  In  the  freshness 
of  morning,  and  through  all  the  stirring  oc- 
cupations of  busy  noon,  man  can  forget  his 
Maker ;  but  in  the  solemn  evening  hour  he 
feels  that  he  is  standing  in  the  presence  of 
his  God.  In  the  day-time  we  move  on  with 
the  noisy  multitude,  in  their  quest  of  sordid 
gain,  or  we  wear  without  weariness  or  com- 
plaint the  gilded  chains  which  bind  down 
the  soul,  or  we  struggle  against  the  tide  of 
time  and  circumstance,  battling  with  straws, 
and  spending  our  strength  in  fruitless  war- 
fare ;  but  in  the  evening  we  long  to  find  a  path 
where  the  flowers  are  not  trampled  down  by 
many  feet,  to  burst  the  degrading  bonds  of 
custom,  and  to  think  and  feel  more  like  im- 
mortal beings;  we  see  the  small  importance 
of  those  contested  points  about  which  so  ma- 
ny parties  are  at  war,  and  we  become  willing 
to  glide  on  with  the  stream,  without  fretting 
ourselves  about  every  weed  or  feather  on  its 
surface ;  esteeming  peace  of  mind  and  good- 
will towards  men  far  before  the  defence  of 
any  particular  set  of  opinions,  or  even  the 
establishment  of  our  own. 

Evening  is  the  time  for  remembrance ;  for 
the  powers  of  the  mind  having  been  all  day 
in  exercise,  still  retain  their  activity,  and 
being  no  longer  engaged  in  necessary  or 
worldly  pursuits,  branch  out  into  innumera- 
ble associations,  from  things  present  and 
visible,  to  those  which  are  unseen  and  re- 
mote, and  which  but  for  such  associationB 


might  have  been  forgotten.  The  evening 
melody  of  the  birds,  stealing  gently  upon  the 
humid  air,  and  heard  more  distinctly  than 
their  noon-day  song,  calls  up  the  image  of 
some  friend  with  whom  we  have  listened  to 
that  sound ;  nor  can  we  pursue  our  wonted 
evening  walk  without  being  reminded  by  the 
very  path,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  and  even 
the  atmosphere,  of  that  famihar  interchange 
of  thought  and  feeling,  never  enjoyed  in  such 
perfection  as  at  the  close  of  day.  But 
above  all  other  ideas  connected  with  this 
hour,  we  love  the  repose  of  evening.  E  verf 
living  creature  is  then  sinking  to  test,  dark- 
ness is  stealing  around  us  like  a  misty  cur- 
tain, a  dreamy  languor  subdues  our  harsher 
feelings,  and  makes  way  for  the  flow  of  all 
that  is  tender,  affectionate,  or  refined.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  muse  upon  this  subject 
without  thinking  of  the  return  of  the  wan- 
derer, the  completion  of  labour,  the  folding 
of  the  weary  wing,  the  closing  of  iimocent 
eyes  in  peaceful  slumber,  the  vesper  hymn, 
and  the  prayer  or  thanksgiving  with  which 
every  day  should  be  closed. 

How  is  it,  that  when  there  is  so  much 
even  in  external  nature  to  remind  ungrate- 
ful man  of  his  duty,  he  should  be  backward 
in  offering  that  tribute  which  is  due  to  the 
Author  of  all  his  blessings  ?  Is  it  so  hard  a 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  the  bountiful  sun, 
when  we  see  what  a  train  of  glory  goes 
along  with  his  departing  light?  For  the 
gentle  and  refreshing  dews  which  come 
with  timely  nourishment  to  the  dry  and 
drooping  plants?  For  those  veiy  plants, 
and  their  unspeakable  utility  and  beauty  ? 
For  all  that  the  eye  beholds  of  loveliness  or 
magnificence,  or  that  the  ear  distinguishes 
of  harmony  ?  But  above  aU,  for  that  un- 
wearied sense  of  enjojrment  with  ivhich  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  walk  through  the  crea- 
tion, rendering  thanks  to  his  Creator  at 
every  step. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pages  to 
advocate  the  vain  philosophy  of  past  ages — 
the  vague  notion  long  since  discarded  from 
the  rational  world,  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  grandeur,  beauty,  or  even  peiiection 
of  the  universe,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lead 
the  heart  to  God.  I  speak  of  such  contem- 
plation as  being  the  natural  and  suitable 
exercise  of  an  immortal  mind,  and  of  the 
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Tories  of  creation  as  corroborating  evidence 
that  a  gracious  will  haa  designed  the  mys- 
tery of  our  being,  and  that  a  powerful  hand 
continues  to  uphold  the  world  which  we  in> 
habit  I  speak  of  the  soothing  calm  of  even- 
ing, not  with  the  puerile  notion  that  mere 
eeotimental  musing  is  conducive  to  the  vi- 
tality of  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity — that 
Bpiht  which  is  compelled  to  engage  in  active 
warfare  vnth  the  world,  and  sometimes  to 
maintain  its  stand  amidst  all  that  is  repulsive 
to  the  poetic  mind ;  but  I  epeak  of  the  even- 
ing hour  as  a  season  of  repose  and  whole- 
acme  refreshment  to  this  spirit,  and  of  all 
other  enjoyments  derived  from  the  admira- 
tion of  nature  as  lawful,  natural,  and  highly 
conducive  to  the  feeling  of  thankfulness 
which  unfailingly  pervades  the  soul  of  the 
true  Christian. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  MOON. 

To  write  a  chapter  on  the  moon,  appears, 

at  first  sight,  a  task  no  less  presumptuous 

in  itself,  than  inevitably  fruitless  in  its  con- 

sequences — fruitless  as  regards  that  kind  of 

interest  which  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of 

'  night  has  been  called  forth  and  sanctified 

I  by  the  highest  powers  of  genius,  as  well  as 

abused  and  profaned  by  the  lowest    To 

|!  apostrophize  the  moon,  even  in  the  most 

I  ecstatic  lays,  would,  in  the  present  day  be 

'  little  le»  absurd  than  to  attempt 

i     **  To  ffld  refined  gold^  to  peJnt  the  lily, 
I  ■       To  throw  a  perfume  o'er  the  violet, 
To  nnooibe  the  ice,  or  add  aooiher  hue 

'        rioto  the  rminbow,  or  with  lantern  light 
I  ■       To  eeek  the  beanteona  eye  of  hearen  to  gamiah. " 

Tet  in  order  to  prove  that  the  moon  is  of 

an  natural  and  sensible  objects,  pre-eminent- 

I  iy  poetical,  no  other  facts  need  be  adduced 

than  these ;  that  all  the  effiisions  of  disordered 

fancy  whidi  have  been  oCfered  at  her  shrine, 

nnce  first  the  world  began,  have  not  deprived 

the  queen  of  night  of  one  iota  of  her  regal 

dignity;  not  all  the  abortive  efforts  of  de;- 

ceptive  art,  (and  not  a  few  have  presented  a 

mockery^  of  her  inimitable  beauty,)  have,  in 

the  slightest  degree  impaired  the  charm  of 

<  her  loveliness ;  not  all  the  allusions  of  sickly 

'  aentifflent,  or  vulgar  affectation,  have  sullied 


her  purity ;  nor  have  all  the  scenes  of  de- 
gradation, fraud,  or  cruelty,  which  her 
mysteriouB  light  has  illuminated,  been  able, 
even  in  these  clear-sighted  and  practical 
times,  to  render  less  solenm  and  imposing, 
that  soul-pervading  influence,  with  which  the 
moon  is  still  capable  of  inspiring  tfiose  who 
have  not  entirely  subdued  or  sacrificed  the 
tender,  generous,  or  sublime  emotions  of 
their  nature. 

In  power,  and  majesty,  and  glory,  the  sun 
imquestionably  claims  our  regard  before  all 
other  objects  of  creation.  But  the  sun  is 
less  poetical  than  the  moon,  because  his  at- 
tributes are  less  exclusively  connected  with 
our  mental  perceptions.  By  combining  the 
idea  of  heat  with  that  of  light,  our  associa- 
tions become  more  sensitive  and  corporeal, 
and  consequently  less  refined.  The  light 
of  the  sun  is  also  too  clear,  and  too  generally 
pervading  in  its  nature,  to  be  so  poetical  as 
that  of  the  moon.  It  leaves  too  little  for  the 
imagination.  All  ia  revealed  to  the  eye; 
and  myriads  of  different  objects  being  thus 
made  distinctly  visible,  the  attention  wants 
that  focus  of  concentration  which  gives  in- 
tensity and  vividness  to  all  our  impressions. 

^  But  the  stars,"  some  may  ask,  "•  are  they 
not  sufficiently  distant  and  ma^iificent  for 
sublimity — mild  enough  for  purity — ^beautiful 
enough  for  love  ?"  Yes;  but  they  are  too 
distant — too  pure — ^too  cold  for  human  love. 
They  come  not  near  our  troubled  world,  they 
smile  not  upon  us  like  the  moon.  We  feel 
that  they  are  beautiful.  We  behold  and 
admire.  No  wonder  that  the  early  dwellers 
upon  earth  should  have  been  tempted  to  be- 
hold and  worship.  But  one  thing  is  wanting, 
that  charm,  whether  real  or  ideal,  which 
connects  or  seems  to  connect,  our  mental 
sufferings,  wants,  and  wishes,  with  some 
high  and  unattainable  source  of  intelligence 
— the  charm  of  sympathy.  Thousands  of 
purified  and  elevated  minds  have  expatiated 
upon  the  stars  as  the  most  sublime  of  all 
created  objects,  and  so  unquestionably  they 
are  ;*  but  sublimity  is  not  all  that  constitutes 


*  Every  one  diepoted  to  doubt  thia  truth,  may  find 
Aill  conviction  by  reading  in  Montgomery'!  Lectures  on 
Poetry,  a  (hw  pagea  devoted  to  thia  subject ;  perhape 
the  most  poetical  eflnasion  that  ever  flowed  ttom  an  elo< 
quent  pen,  inspired  by  a  reflned  imagination,  a  highly 
gUled  mind,  and  a  devout  spirit 
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the  essence  of  poetic  feeling.  The  spirit  of 
poetry  dwells  not  always  in  the  high  and 
distant  heavens,  but  loves  to  vary  its  exist- 
tence  by  the  enjoyment  of  tender  and  home- 
felt  delights.  Thus,  we  are  not  satisfied, 
even  in  our  hightest  intellectual  pursuits, 
unless  we  find  something  to  appropriate,  and 
call  our  own;  and  thus  while  we  admire  the 
stars  as  sjdendid  portions  of  the  heavens,  we 
both  admire  and  love  the  moon,  because, 
still  retaining  her  heavenly  character,  she 
approaches  nearer  to  our  earth*  We  can- 
not look  upon  the  stars  without  being  struck 
with  a  sense  of  their  distance,  their  unattain- 
able height,  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
space  that  lies  between  the  celestial  fields 
which  they  traverse  with  a  perpetual  har- 
mony of  motion,  and  the  low  world  of  petty 
cares  where  we  lie  grovelling.  But  the 
moon — ^the  placid  moon,  is  just  high  enough 
for  sublimity,  just  near  enough  for  love.  So 
benign,  and  bland,  and  sofUy  beautiful  is  her 
ever-beaming  countenance,  that  when  per- 
sonifying, as  we  always  do,  the  moon,  she 
seems  to  us  rather  as  purified  than  as  having 
been  always  pure.  We  feel  as  if  some  fel- 
lowship with  human  firaUty  and  suffering 
had  brought  her  near  us,  and  almost  wonder 
whether  her  seasons  of  mysterious  darkness 
are  accompanied  with  that  character  of  high 
and  unimpeachable  dignity  which  attends 
her  seasons  of  Ught  Her  very  beams,  when 
they  steal  in  upon  our  meditations,  seem 
fraught  with  tenderness,  with  charity,  and 
love :  so  that  we  naturally  associate  them 
in  our  own  minds,  not  so  much  with  supers 
natural  perfection,  as  with  that  which  has 
been  refined  and  sublimated  by  a  moral 
process.  We  call  to  remembrance  the  dark- 
est imputation  ever  cast  upon  the  moon,  in 
those  dark  times  when  to  be  a  goddess  was 
by  no  means  to  be  free  from  every  moral 
stain ;  and  then,  in  fcmciiul  return  for  all  her 
sweet,  and  cheering,  and  familiar  light,  we 
sometmies  offer  a  sigh  of  pity  to  the  vestal 
Dian,  that  she  should  have  paid  so  dearly 
for  having  loved  but  once,  and  that  with  so 
pure  a  flame,  that  it  disturbed  not  the  dreams 
of  a  slumbering  shepherd  boy. 

To  prove  that  the  moon  is  of  all  visible  ob- 
jects the  most  poetical,  there  needs  no  other 
evidence  than  the  number  of  poetic  lays  in 
which  she  has  been  celebrated.    The  merit 


of  these  lays  is  proof  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cafse  in 
point;  the  inspiration  being  in  the  moon  her- 
self—the virtue  of  that  inspiration  in  the  muls 
of  her  votaries.  Here  however  we  find  ad- 
ditional, and  perhaps  stronger  proof  of  the 
same  fact ;  for  not  only  have  poeu  of  every 
age,  and  every  country,  found  in  the  queen  of 
night  a  never-tiring  theme ;  but  she  has  un- 
questionably the  honour  of  having  called  forth 
some  of  the  most  memorable,  and  most  bnl- 
liant  efiusions  of  poetic  genius.  To  quote 
illustrative  passages  on  this  subject  would 
be  to  fill  volumes,  and  to  make  selection? 
would  be  almost  impossible,  amongst  in- 
stances so  numerous  and  so  fraught  with  in- 
terest ;  but  there  is  one  scene  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  which  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, for  the  natural  and  simple  manner  in 
which  the  poet  has  given  us  the  most  perfect 
idea  of  an  exquisite  moonlight  night,  ap- 
parently without  effort,  and  almost  nithoui 
description.  It  is  where  the  two  lovers,  es- 
caped from  danger  and  suspicion,  first  find 
time  and  opportunity  for  the  quiet  enjoyment 
which  is  best  appreciated  after  imminent 
risk.  In  this  picture  (for  it  is  nothing  less) 
we  behold  most  strikingly  the  master  hand 
by  which  the  scene  is  drawn.  Here  is  no  bab- 
bling *  about  silver  rays,'  *  soft  influence^' '  smi- 
ling hght;'  the  passage  commences  merely 
vrith — '  The  moon  shines  bright ;'  and  then 
so  perfect  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  lovers,  both 
in  each  other  and  in  all  that  surrounds  them, 
that  they  immediately  strike  off  comparisons 
between  that  particular  night,  and  others  that 
have  been  vividly  impressed  upon  their  im- 
aginations, not  by  observation,  but  by  pas- 
sages from  (perhaps  their  favourite)  authors, 
where  the  moon  has  been  called  in  (o  aid 
the  representation  of  some  of  the  roopt  strik- 
ing scenes.  Had  the  happiness  of  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  been  less  absorbing,  or  had  tlie 
night  been  less  beautiful,  they  might  have 
told  us  how,  and  upon  what  objects  the  ' 
moon  was  then  shining.  But  with  them  all 
was  complete.  They  had  no  comments  to 
make  upon  the  lovely  night,  which  we  are 
left  to  suppose  too  exquisite  for  description ; 
and  after  amusing  themselves  and  each 
other  vrith  simple,  but  most  beautUVil  allu- 
sions to  classic  history,  they  very  naturally 
fall  into  that  playful  humour,  which  belongs 
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to  perfect  happiness,  and  descending  from 
their  poetic  flights,  torn  upon  each  other  the 
sportive  badinage,  which  is  more  familiar 
to  those  who  are  but  "earthly  happy." 
Tbeyare  then  interrupted  by  the  entrahce 
of  a  messenger ;  but  still  the  mind  of  the 
poet  having  been  filled  to  overflowing  with 
his  own  idea,  or  rather  his  own  intense  feel- 
ing of  this  ecstatic  night,  he  goes  on  after  the 
first  exubeiance  of  fancy  has  been  expended 
in  mere  association,  to  give  us  some  de- 
ecription  of  the  scene ;  and  then  follows  that 
passage  bo  highly  imaginative  and  poetical, 
yet  withal  so  simple,  that  it  seems  but  to  em- 
body in  words,  the  faint  dreams  that  have 
floated  thnmgh  our  own  minds  a  thousand 
times  without  finding  utterance : 

"  Bow  swMt  the  moonlight  tleept  apon  this  bank  I 
Ber*  wiO  we  lit,  mod  let  the  ■ounda  of  miiaic 
Creep  in  our  eere ;  aoft  atUInem,  end  the  night, 
BeocimeUe  tovchee  of  iweet  harmony. 
ENi,  JeKlee.    Look  how  the  floor  of  Hearen 
b  thick  inlaid  with  patine*  of  bright  gold  ; 
There**  not  the  amalle^t  orb,  which  thou  behold'at. 
But  in  kie  OMKion  like  an  angel  aings, 
Still  qomng  CO  the  yonng-ey'd  cberubima. 
Bach  hmnony  ia  in  immortal  souls ; 
Bat,  whlM  Uila  maddy  Testare  of  decay 
Doth  groaaly  cloae  it  In,  we  caanot  bear  It" 

In  contemplating  the  different  attributes 
of  the  moon,  first,  and  most  striking,  is  that 
distinctness  of  light  and  shade  which  charac- 
teri^  her  influence  over  external  nature. 
Here  are  no  lesser  Ughts,  no  minor  shadows 
to  constitute  a  medium  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes. The  whole  earth  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  two  ruling  powers ;  and  every  ma- 
terial object  presents  on  one  side  a  surface 
distinctly  visible,  while  the  other  is  lost  in 
impenetrable  darkness.  Not  a  wreath  of 
ivy,  a  projecting  cornice,  or  a  broken  turret, 
bnt  the  m€)on  invests  it  with  a  beauty  of  her 
own,  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  more 
potent  in  its  influence  upon  the  imeigination, 
from  the  depth  of  mysterious  shadow  by 
I  which  it  is  contrasted.  Beautiful  as  her 
light  unquestionably  is,  when  it  falls  upon 
the  verdure  of  the  sloping  bank,  where  every 
fiower,  and  leaf  and  tendril  have  their  shining 
surface  contrasted  with  their  shadow,  we 
should  scarcely  pause  to  offer  our  tribute  of 
admiration,  by  telling  how  oflen  the  poet's  lay 
has  recorded  events  which  took  place  *'on 
such  a  nl^t,"  but  that  in  glancing  from  this 
ecene  of  eilvery  brightness,  we  behold  the 


deep  gloom  of  the  surrounding  woods,  the 
narrow  defile,  or  the  hoUow  cave,  within 
whose  confines  the  queen  of  night,  with  all 
her  power,  and  all  her  splendour,  is  unable 
to  penetrate. 

Another  striking  attribute  of  the  moon, 
and  one  which  seems  more  especially  to 
bring  her  within  the  sphere  of  human  sym- 
pathy, is  her  alternate  darkness  and  illumi- 
nation ;  which  last  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
a  periodical  visitation ;  for  so  powerful  are 
the  senses  of  the  imagination,  diat  it  is  with 
some  difficulty  we  realize  the  truth,  tliat 
when  the  moon  is  invisible  to  our  eyes,  she 
is  in  reahty  as  present  with  us  as  when  her 
soil  light  salutes  us  in  our  nightly  wander- 
ings. Thus  we  hear  perpetually  of  the  con- 
stancy, as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  the 
moon ;  just  as  a  similitude  with  either  qual- 
ity may  suit  the  poet's  need.  Of  her  con- 
stancy, because,  lost  as  she  is  to  our  oul- 
ward  perceptions,  we  are  able  to  calculate 
with  imdeviating  certainty  the  hour  of  her 
return;  of  her  inconstancy,  because  how 
profound  soever  are  the  devotions  offered  at 
her  shrine,  that  shrine  is  no  sooner  invested 
with  the  full  splendour  of  her  celestial 
brightness,  than  the  ineffable  light  begins  to 
wane,  and  finally  disappears. 

From  the  long  established  custom  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  moon  in  our  descriptions  of 
mental  suffering,  we  might  almost  be  led  to 
pronounce  that  melancholy  was  one  of  her 
chief  characteristics,  were  not  this  poetical 
propensity  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  en- 
joyments of  the  generality  of  mankind  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  confine  their  attention 
to  social,  stirring,  mundane  subjects  of  inter- 
est or  excitement ;  and  thus  to  leave  little 
time,  and  less  inclination,  for  making  obser- 
vations upon  the  moon :  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  melancholy,  which  has  in  all 
minds  the  same  tendency  to  silence,  solitude, 
and  contemplation,  the  eye  is  naturally  di- 
rected to  scenes  of  repose  and  serenity,  and 
more  than  all,  to  the  solemn  aspect  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  here  that  we  look  for  peace ; 
and  we  all  can  remember,  when  through  the 
long  watches  of  the  sleepless  night,  the 
moon  was  our  only  companion,  the  only 
friend  who  wels  near  lis  under  the  pressure 
of  our  calamity,  or  who  appeared  to  sjrmpa- 
thize  in  our  distress. 
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Surely  the  sweet  influence  of  the  queen 
of  night  is  in  its  own  nature  more  cheering 
than  melancholy.  How  many  glad  occasions 
of  social  and  festive  entertainment  are  regu- 
lated by  the  moon.  "We  will  visit  our 
friends  when  the  moon  is  at  the  full " — "  We 
will  return  by  the  Ught  of  the  moon  " — "  We 
wait  for  the  moon  before  we  set  sail,"  is  the 
familiar  language  of  every  day ;  and  how 
much  more  must  the  mariner  on  the  mighty 
deep  rejoice  in  her  welcome  visitations,  and 
hail  her  nightly  radiance  as  she  rises  over 
the  unfathomable  abyss.  Shines  not  the 
moon  through  the  grated  lattice  of  the  pri- 
son, from  whence  all  other  gentle  comforters 
are  excluded,  smiling  upon  the  crimm2d  in 
his  feverish  sleep,  and  reminding  him  when 
he  starts  into  waking  consciousness,  that 
while  his  brother  man,  perhaps  weak,  falh- 
ble,  and  faulty  as  himself,  had  he  been  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  is  able  to  pursue,  im- 
peach, and  condemn,  according  to  the  strict 
authority  of  laws,  which  take  no  cognizance 
of  want  of  knowledge, .  of  early  bias,  and 
more  than  all,  of  peculiar  and  incalculable 
temptation ;  there  is  still  mercy  in  the  ever- 
lasting heavens — an  eye  that  looks  down 
upon  his  earthly  sufferings,  beholding 
through  a  clear,  and  steady,  and  impartial 
light,  all  that  is  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of 
man;  and  that  an  humble,  solemn,  and 
heartfelt  appeal,  even  from  out  his  dimgeon, 
beneath  his  chains,  or  upon  the  fatal  scafibld, 
may  yet  be  made  to  that  higher  tribunal, 
whose  judgments  are  as  unparalled  in  mer- 
cy, as  unimpeachable  in  justice. 

Is  not  the  moon,  amidst  all  the  chances 
and  changes  that  occur  to  us  in  this  sublu- 
nary scene,  still,  still  the  same  ?  We  recall 
the  sweet  and  social  evenings,  when  the 
moon  looked  in  upon  our  childish  play, 
through  the  trellice-work  of  vine  and  jessa- 
mine that  grew  aroimd  our  ancestral  dwell- 
ing. How  looks  that  dwelling  now  1  The 
vine  and  the  jessamine  are  rooted  from  the 
earth,  the  walls  are  broken  down,  and  scarce- 
ly is  one  stone  left  upon  another.  Where 
are  the  companions  of  those  happy  hours  ? 
Some  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  are 
gone  we  ask  not  where ;  some  are  so  altered 
in  their  loves  and  friendships,  that  we  know 
them  not,  or  perhaps,  they  know  not  us; 
and  others  are  scattered  abroad  throughout 


the  busy  world,  chasing  their  different  ob- 
jects of  ambition  or  desire,  in  which  we  hold 
no  share :  even  our  own  hearts,  though  they 
feel  the  same  to  us  in  their  capability  ofsuP 
fering,  having  learned  to  beat  another  tune, 
to  bum  with  different  fires,  to  be  vivified 
with  a  new  life,  or  subject  to  a  fatality 
which  we  were  far  from  apprehending  thea 
Yet  the  moon — the  lovely  moon,  is  still  the 
same,  shining  on  with  the  same  inefiable  ef- 
fulgence— ^teaching  us  that  constancy  is  not 
an  empty  name,  though  we  and  ours  ha^-e 
failed  to  find  the  reality— that  there  is  panty 
and  peace  beneath  the  heavens,  thou^  we 
are  still  wandering  in  fruitless  quest  of  both 
— that  there  is  an  inexhautible  fountain  of 
loveliness  and  dehght,  though  we  have 
wasted  ours. 

And  is  not  the  moon  most  kind,  most  chari- 
table, that  she  reveals  no  deformities,  brings 
to  light  no  defects,  but  ever  shines 


**  Leaving  that  beanllfbl,  tlMt  stm  was  soi. 
And  making  thai  which  was  not.** 

Oh !  it  is  wearisome  in  our  daily  existence 
to  see  the  critic's  eye  for  ever  peering  through 
a  narrow  focus  of  concentrated  and  partial 
light,  to  find  out  the  specks  upon  the  face  of 
the  Sim,  the  soil  of  the  lily,  the  footprints  of 
the  butterfly  upon  the  velvet  petals  of  the 
rose ;  listening  with  his  ear  sharpened  to  an 
acuteness  that  renders  it  sensible  only  of  dis- 
cord, to  detect  the  misappHcation  of  tone  and 
emphasis  in  the  eloquence  that  shakes  the 
world,  the  wrong  cadence  in  the  voice  that 
tells  of  anguish,  the  false  note  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres.  Yet  this  is  what  men 
call  wisdom — a  wisdom  which  if  it  fails  to 
subdue  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  man- 
kind, at  least  destroys  the  capacity  for  ap- 
preciating the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
creation,  and  the  desire  to  bow  with  mute 
reverence  and  awe  before  its  Creator.  It  is 
this  wisdom  which  intrudes  its  unwelcome 
presence  upon  our  daily  walk,  rendering  that 
walk  most  wearisome,  and  the  society  we 
meet  there,  infinitely  worse  than  solitude. 
But  the  night  returns — the  calm  and  silent 
night,  and  the  sweet  moon  rising  over  the 
eastern  hills,  goes  forth  upon  her  pathway 
through  the  heavens.  Perchance  an  envious 
cloud  advances,  and  her  form  is  obscured  by 
misty  vapours;  but  they  pass  away,  and 
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her  emfle  looks  sweeter  than  before.  Upon 
(he  nidged  precipice,  the  dark  impenetrable 
forest,  the  restless  waves  of  the  ocean,  "her 
soft  and  solemn  lighf  is  falling,  beautifying 
whatever  it  shines  upon,  marking  out  as  with 
a  silyer  pencil  the  majestic  outline  of  the 
crag  or  promontory,  but  leaving  the  deep 
and  frightful  cavern  at  its  base  still  unre- 
vealed  \  tinging  with  radiant  lustre  the  light 
boughs  that  wave  and  dance  as  if  with  very 
gladness  in  her  welcome  beams,  the  sprays 
of  glittering  ivy,  or  the  lofty  turrets  of  the 
ancient  tower,  while  passing  in  her  peaceful 
progress  over  every  scene  of  gloom  and  ter- 
ror, she  seems  to  cast  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  into  yet  deeper  shade ;  or,  turning  the 
foam  of  the  angry  billows  into  crests  of  spark- 
ling light,  the  troubled  track  of  the  heaving 
bark  into  a  silvery  pathway,  and  the  saib 
that  flatter  in  the  adverse  gale,  into  the  white 
pinions  of  some  angelic  messenger,  she 
kindly  oflers  to  the  imaginative  beholder,  a 
picture  of  sublimity  for  that  of  danger — of 
trust  for  anxious  fear — of  hope  for  murmur- 
ing and  despair. 

Is  not  the  moon  also  a  faithful  treasurer 
of  sweet  and  pleasant  memories?  We 
might  forget  (in  this  world  there  is  much  to 
make  us  forget)  what  we  learned  before  our 
minds  were  tainted  by  the  envious  struggle 
for  pre-eminence,  and  the  necessity  of  sordid 
gain,  or  soured  by  the  disappointments  in- 
evitably attending  both.  The  worldly  man, 
the  sharp  keen  busder  of  the  city,  sees  little 
to  call  back  his  thoughts  to  the  days  of  un- 
Bophisticated  innocence,  and  still  less  to  re- 
commend to  his  now  mature  judgment,  what 
he  would  call  nothing  better  than  his  boyish 
blindness,  to  his  own  best  interests.  But  the 
bodily  frame  in  time  wears  out,  the  city  feast 
becomes  unpalatable  to  the  sickly  appetite, 
and  civic  honours  are  unable  to  support  the 
bead  they  crown.  Sleepless  nights  succeed 
to  wearisome  days.  Perhaps  his  attendant 
enjoys  that  repose,  which  he  is  unable  to 
purchase  with  all  his  wealth.  To  sum  up 
the  amount  of  his  gold,  no  longer  relieves 
the  aching  void  of  his  heart  There  is  a 
gnawing  want  still  pressing  upon  him,  even 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  which  all  his 
possessions  are  unequal  to  supply ;  and  he 
begins  at  last  to  question,  whedier  ^ey  may 
not  have  cost  him  more  than  their  real  value. 


Lost  in  a  world  of  vague  and  unsatisfying 
thoughts,  the  moon  steals  in  upon  his  medi- 
tations. It  is  not  with  him  as  with  more 
feeling  minds,  that  memory  rushes  back 
with  one  tremendous  bound;  but  with  his 
wonted  caution  and  reserve,  he  begins  to  re- 
trace the  pilgrimage  of  past  years,  the  silent 
moonbeams  lighting  him  unconsciously  on 
his  way,  and  leading  him  by  the  chain  of 
association  back  to  his  paternal  home.  He 
enters  again  the  once  familiar  habitation. 
He  takes  possession  of  the  chair  appropriated 
to  the  darling  boy,  and  along  with  it  the 
many  pure  and  lively  feelings,  which  the 
world  had  chased  away.  He  listens  to  his 
father's  gende  admonitions,  and  feels  the  af- 
fectionate pressure  of  his  hand,  upon  his  then 
unruffled  brow.  He  hears  his  mother's  voice 
as  she  sings  their  evening  hymn,  and  "  Oh !" 
the  man  of  wealth  exclaims,  "  that  I  might 
be  again  that  innocent  and  happy  boy !" 

If  he  who  embarks  his  whole  heart  in  the 
sordid  avocations  of  life,  is  necessarily  driven 
on  to  resign  the  noblest  aspirations,  emd  ten- 
derest  affections  of  his  youth,  the  votaress 
of  fashion  becomes  if  possible  more  heart- 
less, Eind  more  hardened  in  her  servile  and 
despicable  career:  it  is  possible  from  this 
cause  that  in  order  to  act  to  the  life  the  artifi- 
cial character  she  has  assumed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  she  should  sometimes  wear  the 
semblance  of  feeling,  just  in  that  proportion, 
and  according  to  that  peculiar  mode,  which 
may  best  suit  the  selfi^  purpose  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  this  empty  mockery  of  the  best 
and  loveliest  attributes  of  human  nature — 
of  its  affections,  sympathies,  and  high  capa- 
bilities, has  a  more  debasing  and  injurious 
effect  upon  the  mind,  than  the  total  forget- 
fulness  even  of  their  outward  character. 
But  the  woman  of  fashion  cannot  always 
keep  her  thoughts  directed  to  the  same  bril- 
liant point  There  will  be  moments  when 
she  suspects  the  potency  of  the  idol  to  whom 
her  only  devotions  have  been  offered.  With 
her  also  the  exhaustion  of  the  bodily  frame, 
will  produce  a  pimng  after  that  which  has 
been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  world — a 
longing  to  lie  down  and  rest,  beneath  the 
sheltering  wings  of  the  angel  of  peace.  Per- 
chance she  has  stolen  unnoticed  from  the 
busy  throng,  to  breathe  for  one  moment  with 
greater  freedom  at  the  open  casement   She 
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still  hears  the  tread  of  the  noisy  dance — ^tbe 
music — the  glad  voices — and  she  feels  what 
no  heeirt  is  capable  of  feeling  without  a  pang, 
that  her  presence  is  not  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her  reputed  friends,  and  that 
when  her  head  is  laid  within  the  grave  they 
will  still  dance  on,  without  being  conscious 
that  one  familiar  step  is  wanting  in  their 
merrimenL  Her  soul  is  oppressed.  She  looks 
out  beneath  the  high  blue  silent  heavens, 
and  the  moon  is  there  to  welcome  her  as 
with  a  sister's  smile.  It  is  to  the  moon  alone 
that  all  human  beings  can  appeal  with  an 
inward  sense  of  sympathy ;  and  to  the  moon 
at  last  she  ventures  to  utter  that  complaint, 
which  no  ear  has  ever  heard.  "  It  was  not 
thus!"  the  melsmcholy  strain  begins,  but 
tears — true,  unaffected  tears  are  rising,  and 
she  looks  down  upon  the  clustering  jessa- 
mine, whose  delicate  stars  gleam  out  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  send  forth  their  odorous 
perfumes  upon  the  gales  of  night  It  was 
not  thus  that  she,  that  splendid  mourner, 
weary  with  the  weight  of  her  own  diamonds, 
and  sick  of  the  selfishness  of  her  own  chosen 
friends,  looked  up  to  the  face  of  the  pale 
moon,  in  those  hours  when  the  moon  looks 
fairest — those  happy  hours  when  even  she, 
the  false  one,  was  beloved.  Her  memory, 
the  only  faculty  which  she  has  not  been  able 
to  pervert,  returns  to  the  bright  season  of 
sincerity  and  youth.  Again  she  is  walking 
by  the  side  of  one  whom  worlds  could  not 
have  tempted  to  violate  her  confidence,  or 
wound  her  love — one  who  was  deserted  for 
a  worthless  rival,  in  his  turn  to  be  cast  off 
for  another,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  world  at  last  became  the  only  can- 
didate for  her  affections,  the  only  ruler  of 
her  heart  "  It  was  not  thus  I''  she  exclaims, 
'^  that  I  was  wont  to  look  upon  the  moon. 
Oh !  give  me  back  the  loves,  the  friendships 
of  my  early  days.  Restore  the  capability 
of  trusting,  even  though  I  should  still  be  de- 
ceived !  Awaken  in  my  soul  the  faculty  of 
hope,  though  I  should  be  disappointed  still ! 
Rekindle  my  affections,  that  I  may  feel  the 
possibili^  of  loving,  though  I  should  never 
be  beloved  again !  Let  me  hear  once  more 
the  voice  of  kindness,  though  it  should  be 
strange  to  mine  ear !  Let  me  listen  to  the 
language  of  truth,  though  it  should  condemn 
the  whole  of  my  past  life !" 


The  mariner  at  midnight  on  the  deep  eea, 
looks  forth  when  otlier  eyes  are  sleepuxg, 
towards  the  briglit  opening  in  the  ea&tpnt 
clouds,  where  the  pale  lui^tre  of  the  rising 
moon  gives  welcome  promise  of  her  blessed 
visitation.    Soon  her  full  round  orb  appears 
in  all  its  splendour,  and  (lie  dark  vapours 
float   away,  or,  gliding   gently   past   her 
beaming  face,  receive  the  soil  reflection  of 
her  smile,  before  they  pass  into  the  undistin- 
guishable  chaos  of  night    High  into  \hc 
azure  heavene  she  now  ascends,  wtiile  tht 
lonely  helmsman  chants  to  the  heedlej;^  g3ie 
the  songs  of  his  native  land.    He  gaxe^ 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  water, ' 
and  ever  as  his  eye  dwells  upon  that  silver) 
track  of  light  that  seems  to  lure  him  away 
to  another  world,  recollections  which  the 
bustle  of  the  day  keeps  down,  and  thoughts  < 
dear  as  the  miser's  hoarded  treasure,  rise  i 
witliin  his  breast,  fresh  and  spontaneous ;  \ 
and  he  thinks  how  the  same  moon  shone  \ 
upon  the  woodbine  bower  where  he  fir«t ! 
wooed  the  village  maid^  who  blushed  in  her  ', 
innocent  joy,  and  inwardly  exulted  in  the  > 
short-hved  hapfHUCss  of  being  a    sailors  j 
bride.    Has  he  not  seen  that  bower  again  ? 
Yes,  and  tlie  woodbine  was  still  lovely,  but 
his  bride  had  lost  her  niaitlen  bloom,  and 
the  cares  of  a  lonely  and  almost  widowed  I 
wife  had  made  her  prematurely  old.    Ag<un  , 
he  has  returned  to  that  well-known  spot—  , 
that  haven  of  his  dearest  hopes  and  the 
babe  that  should  have  welcomed  him  with  ' 
the  kind  name  of  father,  was  sleeping  be- , 
neath  a  httle  grassy  mound  in  the  church- . 
yard,  while  he  had  been  far  away  in  it£ 
hour  of  agony,  and  its  last  cry  had  been  un- . 
heard  by  him.    Once  more  he  has  returned  \ 
to  his  deserted  home.    The  mother  too  wa* 
gone  to  her  place  of  rest,  and  two  humble 
graves  side  by  side  were  all  the  memorial 
that  remained  of  his  doraeslic  happiness. 
What  then  ?    Does  he  wish  tliat  his  mar- 
riage day  had  never  dawned  ?   would  he 
extinguish  the  memory  of  the  past?    No, 
tliough  amidst  the  stir  of  tlie  busy  day,  or  i 
amongst  his  jovial  comrades  he  thinks  liitle 
of  his  wife  and  child,  yet  in  tlic  solitude  of 
the  night  watches  when  the  moon  is  above 
his  head,  and  no  sound  is  to  be  heard  but 
the  ripple  of  the  water  against  the  vessefs 
side,  he  blesses  that  mild  and  gentle  remem-  j 


'  braneer,  that  she  visits  him  in  his  loneliness, 
'  to  tell  him  those  tales  of  tenderness  to  which 
his  ear  has  become  strange,  and  to  open  in 
I  his  bold  and  hardy  bosom  those  sweet 
,  foontaind  of  htmian  love  which 


transform 

the  character  of  the  rude  sailor  into  that 
of  the  avenger  of  the  injured,  the  father 
of  the  orphan,  and  the  protector  of  the  help- 
less 

Thus  ever  sweet  and  pleasant  to    the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  wayfaring  man,  is  the 
moon  as  she  rises  from  her  throne  of  clouds. 
He  turns  to  gaze  upon  that  welcome  face, 
and  thinks  how  many  well-known  and  fa- 
miliar looks  are  directed  to  the  same  object 
Perchance  he  has  been  a  wanderer  through 
many  lands,  a  voyager  over  the  deep  seas, 
a  pilgrim  of  the  world ;  yet  ever  on  his 
wayward  course,  the  same  mild  moon  has 
been  like  a  faithful  and   untiring   friend, 
speaking  to  him  amongst  a  strange  people 
in  the  native  language  of  his  heart,  and 
telling   through    the   lonely   night,    sweet 
tidings  of  his  wished-for  home.    Whether 
amid  snow  covered  hills,  through  the  frozen 
wildcnie«s,   along  the    skirts  of  the   pine 
foresit,  far,  far  away,  she  guides  the  solitary 
Laplander  ?  or,  in  more  sultry  climes  looks 
down  through  the  foliage  of  the  waving 
palm  tree,  and  glances  over  the  bright  sur- 
face of  Uie   welcome   waters,  where   the 
Indian  laves  his  burning  feet:  whether  high 
above  the  tower,  the  minaret,  or  stately 
dome,  she  looks  down,  a  silent  and  unmoved 
I  spectator,  upon  the  thickly-peopled  city,  the 
:  perpetual  stir,  the  hurry  and  the  rush  of  busy 
life ;  or  far  away  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  some  lone  isle  of  the  ocean,  touching 
with  her  sparkling  radiance  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  that  nameless  and  uncultured 
garden,  and  the  rippling  waves  that  rise 
and  fall,  and  lull  themselves  to  rest  upon 
,  that  unknown  shore:  whether  through  the 
,i  richly  curtained  window  of  the  palace,  her 
modest  light  steals  gently  in,  and  gliding 
■  over  t)ie  marble  floor,  or  along  tiie  tapestried 
.  walls,  rest  in  its  silence  and  purity  upon  the 
crimson  canopy  of  kings;  or  where  the  cot- 
.  tage  of  the  herdsman  stands  upon  the  lone 
I  moor,  silvers  the  mossy  turf  beside  his  door, 
covering  the  grey  thatch  of  the  mouldering 
roof  with  her  garment  of  beauty,  and  look- 
''  ing  in  with  her  quiet  and  approving  smile 


upon  his  homely  meal,  blessing  the  cup  of 
which  he  drinks,  and  lighting  the  parents' 
way,  as  they  seek  the  couch  of  their  slum- 
bering cherubs  to  ask  a  blessing  for  the 
coming  day,  to  return  thanks  for  the  past, 
and  then  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  peace- 
ful and  untroubled  sleep;  over  the  waste 
unpeopled  desert,  the  rich  and  fertile  fields 
which  surround  tiie  habitations  of  men,  the 
tempest-troubled  ocean,  or  the  hive  of  human 
industry,  it  is  the  same  moon  that  meets  the 
traveller's  anxious  gaze,  and  ever  on  his 
lonely  and  distant  course  he  feels  it  to  be 
the  same  whose  rays  are  interwoven  with 
the  thread  of  his  early  existence. 

Yes,  it  is  the  same  moon  whose  silver 
crescent  was  hung  in  the  blue  heavens  when 
the  first  night  shadowed  the  infant  world 
with  its  mighty  and  mysterious  wing.  It  is 
the  same  moon  that  rocks  the  restless  tides 
from  shore  to  shore,  with  a  monotony  of  mo- 
tion that  marks  out  the  different  epochs  in  tlie 
life  of  man,  and  over-rules  his  most  momen- 
tous actions  with  a  power  which  he  is  una- 
ble either  to  baffle  or  subdue.  It  is  the  same 
moon  for  the  mystic  celebration  of  whose 
metamorphoses,  the  king  of  Israel  erected  an 
edifice,  ^e  most  splendid  that  human  in- 
genuity could  inven^  or  human  labour  con- 
struct It  is  the  same  moon  for  tlie  visi- 
ble completion  of  whose  perfect  radiance, 
the  Spartans,  while  yet  their  souls  were 
fired  with  the  noblest  ambition,  sacrificed 
their  share  of  glory  in  the  memorable  field 
of  Marathon.  It  is  the  same  moon  which 
inspires  the  most  ecstatic  dreams  of  the  en- 
thusiEist,  giving  to  his  earth-bom  visions,  a 
refinement  and  sublimity,  which  belong  only 
to  that  imaginative  realm,  over  which  the 
queen  of  night  presides.  It  is  the  same 
moon  upon  which  the  eyes  of  countless 
myriads  are  nightly  gazing,  but  which  never 
yet  inspired  one  unholy  thought,  awakened 
one  mean  or  sordid  feeling,  or  called  forth 
one  passion  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of 
"  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men." 
It  is  the  same  moon  which  personifies  in  her 
refulgent  orb  that  bright  link  of  spiritual 
connection  between  this  troubled  life,  and  one 
that  is  without  anxiety,  and  without  tears ; 
hanging  her  single  lamp  of  ineffable  radiance 
above  our  nightly  slumbers,  like  a  beacon  of  I 
hope  to  lure  us  to  a  better  land — returning 
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again,  and  again  to  this  earthly  sphere,  to 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  delay,  to  cherifih 
our  heavenward  aspirations,  and  to  teach  us 
that  there  is  a  love,  (Oh !  how  unlike  the 
love  of  man !)  as  constant  and  untiring  in  its 
faithfulness,  as  slow  to  avenge  disobedience 
and  neglect 


THE  POETRY  OF  RURAL  UFE. 

Before  entirely  quitting  the  fascinating 
employment  of  tracing  out  the  poetical  asso- 
ciations of  particular  objects  in  nature,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  rural 
scenery  in  general. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  task  I  have  un- 
dertaken, a  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
most  strikingly  at  this  stage  of  the  work,  is 
to  avoid  the  folly  of  being  too  sentimental, 
or  rather  to  escape  the  charge  of  wisliing  to 
lead  tHe  mind  away  from  what  is  substan- 
tially useful,  to  that  which  is  merely  vision- 
ary. If  the  major  part  of  society  in  the 
present  day  consisted  of  love-stricken  poets 
and  languishing  girls,  mine  would  indeed  be 
a  scheme  mnecessary  and  ill  devised ;  but 
as  the  tendency  of  our  present  system  of  ed- 
ucation, our  conversation,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thinking,  is  towards  the  direct  opposite  of 
sentimentality,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  all  candid  and  competent 
judges,  this  work  will  be  considered  harm- 
less, to  say  the  least  of  it;  and  that  the  wri- 
ter will  have  due  credit  given  for  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  assist  in  rescuing  the  spirit  of 
poesy  from  the  oppression  of  v^ilgar  tyran- 
ny, and  in  guarding  the  temple  of  the  muses 
from  the  profanations  of  avarice  and  dis- 
cord. 

The  character  of  the  cultivated  portion  of 
the  present  race  of  mankind  is  too  practical, 
too  bustling,  too  commercial,  I  might  almost 
say,  too  material,  to  admit  of  the  least  ap- 
prehension that  ideas  should  be  brought  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  facts,  that  learning 
should  be  superseded  by  sensibility,  or  that 
vague  notions  about  the  essences  of  things 
should  be  preferred  to  a  just  and  circum- 
stantial knowledge  of  the  actual  substances 
of  those  things  themselves. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that  happinese. 
in  one  shape  or  another,  is  the  great  end  we 
have  in  view,  in  all  our  pursuits  and  avoca- 
tions ;  whether  that  happiness  consists  in 
amassing  or  expending  money ;  in  our  per-  . 
sonal  and  sensual  gratifications,  or  in  tht? 
aggrandisement  of  others;  in  maintaining 
the  station  to  which,  by  birth  or  education, 
we  have  become  attached,  or  in  raising  our- 
selves to  a  higher  scale  of  society ;  in  obtain- 
ing and  securing  to  ourselves  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  life,  or  in  cultivating  " 
the  mental  powers ;  in  looking  far  and  deep, 
both  into  the  visible  and  the  intellectual 
world,  for  tliose  principles  of  consistency, 
beauty,  and  harmony,  which  owe  their  de- 
velopment to  an  almighty  hand;  and  \b 
recognising  the  work  of  that  hand  in  every- 
thing around  and  witliin  us,  from  the  sim- 
plest object  of  sense,  to  the  most  sublime  and 
majestic  source  of  contemplation. 

The  question  is  not,  under  which  of  tliese 
forms  mankind  is  most  addicted  to  look  for 
happiness,  but  under  which  of  tliese  forms 
the  happiness  there  in  found,  is  likely  to  be 
most  conducive  to  tlic  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  that  part  of  his  nature  whicli  is  com- 
mitted to  him  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  will 
have  to  be  rendered  up,  either  elevated  or 
debased,  for  eternity.  I  know  that  poetiy 
is  not  religion ;  and  that  a  man  may  dwell 
in  a  region  of  poetical  ideas,  yet  far  from  his 
God :  but  we  learn  from  the  Holy  Scrip-  [ 
turcs,  whose  whole  language  is  that  of  poe- 
try, as  well  as  by  the  slightest  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  poetry  may 
be  intimately  associated  with  religion,  and 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  its  practical  in- 
fluence, it  may  be  woven  in  with  our  familiar  ' 
duties,  so  as  to  beautify  what  would  other- 
wise be  repulsive,  to  sw^eeten  what  is  bitter, 
and  to  elevate  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  mean  or  degraded. 

It  is  not  thus  with  sordid  or  artificial  life. ' 
Poetry  neither  can,  nor  will  dwell  there. 
The  atmosphere  is  too  dense,  and  those  who 
inhale  it  acquire  a  taste  for  its  impurities, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
the  victim  of  habits  more  gross  and  vicious 
learns  to  love  the  odour  of  the  deleterious 
bowl,  because  it  is  associated  with  the  grati- 
fication of  his  brutal  appetites. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  that  all  men  were  | 
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poeti ;  or  that  the  practical  and  necessary 
rules  of  education,  should  give  place  to  the 
lawless  Tagaries  of  fancy,  or  the  impulse  of 
feeUnigs  micontroiled :  but  I  do  wish  that 
these  mies  and  the  attention  they  require, 
did  not  occupy  the  whole  season  of  youth, 
without  leaving  time  then  to  ftd  th&t  they 
are  esMotiaL  I  do  wish  that  men  and  wo- 
men too,  would  sometimes  pause  in  their 
huiry  afler  mere  verbal  knowledge,  to  think 
for  themeelves ;  and  turn  away  occasionally 
from  the  pik  of  fresh  books  which  every  day 
sees  placed  before  them,  to  study  that  which 
never  was,  and  never  can  be  written — the 
wide  field  of  nature ;  not  only  as  it  lies  spread 
before  their  actual  view,  but  as  it  expands  in 
tiieir  own  minds,  teaching  them  by  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  the  eternal  principles 
of  truth,  that  we  have  faculties  of  the  heart, 
as  wen  as  of  the  head,  and  that  we  must 
hereafler  render  an  account  of  a  moral  as 
well  as  of  an  intellectual  nature. 

How  far  my  impressions  in  favor  of  a 
coantry  life,  may  arise  from  early  habit  and 
association,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  and 
I  must  be  candid  enough  to  grant,  that  the 
state  of  society  in  remote  and  isolated  dis- 
trictB,  does  not  present  an  aspect  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  support  the  idea  that  our  moral  facul- 
ties are  improved  in  proportion  to  the  means 
we  enjoy  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance 
with  external  nature ;  but  the  fact  that  this 
opportnnity  alone  is  insufficient  to  produce 
the  efiect,  by  no  means  proves,  that  in  con- 
junction with  other  advantages  it  is  not  pow- 
etiu%  conducive  to  the  end  desired.  In  the 
country,  man  may  be  as  brutish,  as  stultified, 
and  as  incapable  of  every  gentle  or  sublime 
emotion,  as  in  the  city  he  may  be  gross,  sel- 
fish and  insensible  to  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  others:  but  it  is  no  more  the  fault 
of  nature  when  the  eye  has  not  been  opened 
to  behold  her  beauties,  than  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  musician  when  his  auditors  are  without 
(he  sense  of  hearing.  I  speak  of  the  enjoy- 
ment which  nature  is  capable  of  aHbrding, 
not  of  that  Ddiich  it  necessarily  forces  upon 
man,  whether  he  looks  for  it  or  not;  nor 
aoes  the  fact,  that  remote  dwellers  in  the 
country  have  amongst  themselves  a  very 
low  standard  of  intellectual  merit,  prove  any- 
thing against  my  argument;  since  I  believe 
it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  no 


poet  of  eminence  in  his  art,  and  but  few  in- 
tellectual characters  remarkable  for  the  best 
use  of  the  highest  endowments,  ever  lived, 
who  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  studied  nature  for  U.emselves,  imbibed 
strong  impressions  from  their  own  observa- 
tion of  the  external  world,  and  from  these 
impressions  drawn  conclusions  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  society  at  large. 

He  whose  mind  is  once  deeply  imbued 
with  poetic  feeling,  may  aflerweurds  enter 
into  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  even 
engage  in  the  active  commerce  of  the  world, 
without  losing  his  elevated  character.  It  is 
only  when  substituted  for  common  sense, 
that  poetic  feeling  can  be  absurd  or  con- 
temptible. Blended  with  our  domestic  oc- 
cupations, its  ofiice  is  to  soflen,  harmonize, 
and  refine ;  and  carried  along  with  us 
through  the  more  conspicuous  duties  of 
social  and  public  life,  it  is  well  calculated  to 
remind  us,  that  there  is  a  higher  ambition 
than  that  of  accumulating  wealth,  and  that 
we  have  capabilities  for  intellectual  happi- 
ness, which  maybe  freely  and  fully  exer^ 
cised  without  interference  with  our  worldly 
interests. 

It  is  not  then  by  merely  dwelling  in  the 
coimtry,  that  men  become  poetical ;  nor  by 
working  their  way  by  fair  and  honourable 
means,  to  pecuniary  independence,  that  they 
necessarily  sacrifice  the  best  part  of  their 
nature:  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  ordinary  routine  of  city  life,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally conducted,  has  a  tendency  to  extin- 
guish, rather  than  excite  poetic  genius.  The 
principal  reason  why  it  does  this,  is  obvious 
to  the  candid  observer.  The  mind  as  well 
as  the  body  is  always  in  need  of  food,  and 
this  necessity  it  naturally  prefers  to  supply, 
with  the  least  possible  expense  of  pain  or 
labour.  If  facts  of  great  number  and  variety 
are  continually  set  before  us,  little  attention 
win  be  paid  to  principles ;  because  facts  can 
be  received  with  no  exertion,  while  princi- 
ples must  be  investigated  and  examined,  to 
be  in  any  degree  understood.  In  towns,  the 
news  of  the  day  is  eagerly  inquired  aher, 
and  public  journals,  traveUers,  and  frequent 
meetings,  furnish  for  the  general  demand  ft 
constant  supply  of  facts ;  while  in  the  coun- 
try even  facts  have  often  to  be  sought  for 
with  considerable  labour  and  industry,  and 
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ean  only  be  enjoyed,  with  long  intervals  be- 
tween every  fresh  accession  of  intelligence. 
Thus  a  real  energetic  mind,  leama  to  con- 
nect an  immense  number  of  ideas,  with  the 
few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the  country; 
but  a  mind  of  quiet  and  lethargic  character, 
sinks  into  nothingness,  and  one  of  still  lower 
grade,  active  only  for  loose  or  malicious 
purposes,  fills  up  the  void  in  social  commu- 
nion, with  inferences  falsely  drawn,  uncharit- 
able inuendos  ingeniously  thrown  out,  and 
conclusions  too  frequently  both  injurious  and 
unjust 

I  have  said  that  a  great  deal  may  be  made 
of  the  few  facts  which  do  transpire  in  the 
country.  '^  Impossible !"  exclaiins  the  pre- 
cocious youth,  learned  alone  in  civic  lore. 
"  You  only  hear  the  news  once  a  week,  and 
as  to  your  facts,  what  are  they  7  The  re- 
turn of  the  swallow,  seedtime,  and  harvest, 
a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  thunder  storm ;  and 
what  is  all  this  to  the  community  at  large  ?" 
I  answer,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  those  indivi- 
duals who  choose  to  reflect  It  is  true  we 
are  sometimes  a  week  later  than  you,  in 
learning  what  have  been  the  movements  of 
a  certain  foreign  army,  that  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter has  been  dismissed,  and  that  an  elope- 
ment has  taken  place  in  high  life.  There 
are  even  facts  similar  to  these,  which  occur 
without  ever  reaching  us  at  all,  which  is  a 
proof  that  they  are  of  as  little  importance  to 
us,  as  the  building  of  our  rooks,  the  scatter- 
ing of  our  grain,  or  the  reaping  of  our  com 
to  you.  You  snatch  up  the  Morning  Post, 
and  read  of  this  interesting  elopement ;  we 
learn  with  as  much  interest  that  the  kite  has 
seized  our  favourite  dove.  You  read  that  a 
once  popular  statesman  has  been  over- 
thrown, by  the  strength  of  opposing  party ; 
we  hear  ^at  a  former  servant  of  our  own, 
has  been  dismissed  from  his  place.  You 
read  of  the  dismemberment  c^  Poland ;  we 
are  startled  with  the  intelligence,  a  few 
hours  earlier,  that  the  fox  has  been  making 
dreadful  ravages  amongst  our  poultry. 
What  follows?  Our  conclusions  are  at 
least  88  {Mosophical  as  yours,  and  if  you 
take  time  to  reflect,  it  is  most  probable  they 
will  both  amount  to  thia — that  the  weak 
must  be  the  victims  of  the  strong,  all  the 
world  over;  that  propensities  to. rapine, 
cruelty,  and  wrong,  are  permitted  to  deface 


the  glory  of  the  earth,  lor  reasons  which 
neither  you  nor  we  can  understand;  and 
that  man,  when  he  boasts  too  proudly  of  hi? 
superiority  in  the  creation,  forgets  that  in 
the  most  malignant  and  injurious  attribute 
of  the  brute  he  is  at  least  his  equal 

And  then  our  returning  swallowH,  oar 
seedtime,  and  harvest,  our  raine  and  tbuo- 
der  storms^  of  which  you  think  so  litde;  why 
they  supply  us  with  inexhaustible  food  for 
deep  anxiety,  earnest  calculation,  ardest 
hope,  and  trembling  fear;  and  sometimes 
with  gratitude  as  warm  as  if  the  snccces 
which  crowned  our  labours,  was  visibly  and 
palpably  bestowed  immediately  by  the  haikl 
of  the  Giver  of  all  good.  We  hail  the  birdf 
of  spring,  as  the  blessed  messengeis  of  hope 
— the  seed  is  scattered  in  faith — ^thc  harvest 
is  reaped  in  joy — the  rains  descend,  and  we 
give  thanks  for  the  opening  of  those  foun- 
tains, whose  source,  and  whose  seal  is  abore 
— ^the  thunders  roll,  and  we  bow  before  the 
terrors  of  the  Almighty. 

Man  mayy  unquestionably,  enjoy  the  aame 
sensations  in  the  city.  Surrounded  by  the 
work  of  human  hands,  he  nuiy  look  up  and 
bless  the  power  which  bestowed  such  facul- 
ties  and  means  upon  his  creatures ;  but  it 
is  a  fact  which  few  will  pretend  to  deny, 
that  the  more  the  mind  is  interested  and  oc- 
cupied with  artificial  things,  the  more  it  i^ 
carried  away  from  the  truth  that  is  in  nature ; 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  objects  which 
intervene  between  us  and  the  great  First 
Cause  of  all,  the  less  fixed  and  reverential 
are  our  views  of  heaven.  We  know  by  rea- 
soning that  God  is  no  more  present  in  the 
rolling  thunder  than  in  the  social  meetin^r 
or  the  secret  thought ;  but  our  imprcsgions 
are  often  stronger  and  deeper  than  our  rea- 
soning :  and  when  we  stand  alone  in  the  fit- 
lent  night,  and  look  up  to  the  starry  heavens ; 
when  we  watch  the  play  of  the  lightning,  of 
listen  to  the  roaring  blast ;  when  we  gaz^ 
upon  the  wide  expanse  of  heaving  ocean,  or 
on  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  lake,  slumber- 
ing in  its  mountain  cradle  at  the  feet  of  it* 
majestic  guardians,  whose  brows  are  in  the 
sky,  mantled  with  clouds,  or  crowned  with 
golden  glory;  when  we  watch  the  silvery 
faU  of  summer's  evening  dew,  the  Buns^t 
in  the  west,  or  the  moon's  uprising  over  the 
eastern  hills,  we  naturally  look  upon  these  in- 
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teresting  phenomena  as  immediately  influ- 
enced by  an  omnipotent  hand,  and  advancing 
one  step  farther,  penetrate  within  the  veil, 
and  find  oureelves  alone  with  God. 

With  regard  to  the  mere  amusementa  of 
the  coontry,  it  is  very  natural  for  townspeo- 
ple— such  Bs  are  accustomed  to  games  of 
skill  and  hazard — ^to  dress-parties,  plajrs, 
and  concerts,  to  ask  in  what  they  can  possi- 
bly consist  Let  us  in  the  first  place  observe 
a  group  of  children  at  play  beneath  the 
flowery  hawthorn,  their  cheeks  sufiused  with 
the  rosy  hue  of  health,  and  their  bright  eyes 
sparkling  with  that  inward  joy  which  natu- 
rally animates  the  infant  mind.  Nobody 
can  teQ  what  they  are  playing  at— they  do 
not  know  themselves.  They  have  no  names 
or  set  rules  by  which  their  gambols  are  re- 
strained ;  bat  when  they  start  off  from  their 
sequestered  retreat,  bounding  over  the  grass 
like  young  fawns,  you  see  at  once  that 
it  is  the  fresh  air,  the  glowing  health,  and 
above  all,  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  country 
which  constitutes  their  enjoyment  Then 
they  have  an  intimate  and  fainiliar  acquaint- 
ance with  every  thing  around  them,  with 
the  woods  and  the  winding  paths,  the  song 
of  die  di^rent  birds,  and  the  course  of  the 
streams  that  come  down  from  the  hills.  Up- 
on an  or  most  of  these  the  seasons  have  con- 
siderable influence,  and  the  welcome  ap- 
pearance of  spring,  the  withering  of  autumn, 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  winter's  snow, 
have  trains  of  association  in  the  youthful 
mind,  which  supply  them  with  a  perpetual 
source  of  amusement,  blended  with  instruc- 
tion. Added  to  which,  they  not  unfrequent- 
ly  have  the  care  of  domestic  animals,  and 
feel  almost  as  much  interest  in  their  fate  as 
in  that  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  soon 
learn  that  their  kindness  allures,  and  that 
their  rebukes  repeL  This  makes  them  ob- 
servant of  the  happiness  and  the  misery  of 
the  creatures  conunitted  to  their  charge,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  social  and  benevolent 
feelingB^  which  continue  with  them  through 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  the  mind  acquires 
strength  and  begins  to  investigate,  what  a 
field  of  Inquiry  then  lies  before  them — the 
(all  of  the  rains — the  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere— ^the  gathering  of  clouds— the  fertility 
of  the  earth— the  principles  of  vegetation 


and  vitality — ^the  production  of  flowers  and 
fruits — ^the  source  of  streams — the  planetary 
system — chemical  agency — and  the  study  of 
electricity,  that  mighty  and  mysterious  pow- 
er, which  operates  dirough  earth  and  air 
in  a  manner  yet  but  partially  understood, 
though  producing  some  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  sublime  phenomena  in  nature. 

Are  these  amusements  of  a  kind  to  be 
neglected  or  contemned  by  a  rational  and  in- 
tellectual being  ?  Are  they  not  rather  such 
as  we  ought  to  seek  every  possible  means 
of  rendering  familiar  and  attractive  to  the 
youthful  mind?  And  surely  there  can  be 
no  means  more  likely  than  to  retire  some- 
times within  the  bosom  of  nature,  where  the 
development  of  Almighty  power  is  obvious 
above,  around,  and  beneath  us. 

But  above  almost  all  other  peculiarities 
belonging  to  a  country  life,  I  would  place 
that  homefeeling  which  has  the  power 
through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  to 
bring  back  the  wandering  afiections,  and 
centre  them  in  one  point  of  space — one  point 
of  importance,  to  a  very  limited  portion  of 
the  community,  but  a  portion  consisting  of 
our  nearest  and  dearest  connexions.  In 
towns  there  can  be  comparatively  little  of 
this  feeling.  A  man  steps  out  of  his  door 
immediately  upon  common  ground.  The 
house  he  lives  in  is  precisely  like  his  neigh- 
bour's, one  of  a  number  which  he  returns  to 
without  attachment,  and  leaves  without  re- 
gret But  in  the  country,  not  only  the  grass 
we  tread  on,  the  paths,  the  trees,  the  birds 
that  sing  above  our  heads,  and  the  flowers 
that  bloom  beneath  our  feet,  but  the  very 
atmosphere  around  us,  seem  to  be  our  own* 
There  is  a  feeling  of  possession  in  our  fields, 
our  gardens,  and  our  home,  which  nothing 
but  a  cruel  separation  can  destroy;  and 
when  absent,  far  away  upon  the  deep  sea, 
travelling  in  foreign  lands,  or  driven  from 
that  home  for  ever,  we  pine  to  trace  again 
the  familiar  walks,  and  wonder  whether  the 
woods  and  the  green  lawn  are  looking  the 
same  as  when  they  received  our  last  fare- 
well In  the  haunts  of  busy  life,  the  music 
of  our  native  streams  comes  murmuring 
again  upon  our  ear;  we  pause  beneath  the 
cage  of  the  prisoned  bird,  because  its  voice 
is  the  same  as  that  which  cheered  our  infan- 
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cy;  and  we  love  the  flowers  of  a  distant 
country  when  they  resemble  those  which 
bloomed  in  our  own. 

There  are  other  wanderers  besides  those 
who  stray  through  foreign  realms — ^wander- 
ers from  the  ways  of  God.  Perchance  we 
have  spumed  the  restrictions  of  parental 
authority,  and  cast  away  the  early  visita- 
tions of  a  holier  love ;  but  the  homefeeling 
which  neither  change  of  place  nor  character 
can  banish  from  our  bosoms,  renews  the 
memory  of  our  social  ties,  and  draws  us 
back  to  the  deserted  hearth.  Along  with 
that  memory,  associated  with  the  soothing 
of  affection  which  we  have  lived  to  want, 
and  the  wisdom  of  sage  counsel  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  true,  the  tide  of  convic- 
tion rushes  in  upon  the  burdened  heart,  and 
the  prodigal  rousing  himself  from  the  stupor 
of  despair,  exclaims,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father  I" 

It  is  difficult  for  those  whose  hearts  and 
homes  are  in  the  city,  fully  to  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  arising  from  rural  scenery ;  but 
there  are  others  whose  homes  are  there,  yet 
whose  hearts  are  not  wholly  absorbed  in  city 
news,  and  scenes,  and  customs.  These 
have  probably,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
lives,  known  what  it  was,  not  merely  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Richmond,  Hamp- 
stead,  or  Windsor,  but  to  go  far  away  into 
the  country,  amongst  the  hills,  and  the  val- 
leys, where  the  rattling  of  wheels,  or  the 
crack  of  the  coachman's  whip,  was  never 
heard.  What,  let  me  ask,  were  their  sensa- 
tions, as  they  rose  higher  and  higher  up  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  at  every  step  taking  in 
a  wider  view  of  the  landscape,  until  it  lay 
beneath  them  like  a  garden,  in  which  the 
ancient  woods  were  fairy  groves,  and  the 
rivers  threads  of  silver,  now  seen,  now  lost, 
but  never  heard,  even  in  their  floods  and 
falls,  at  that  far  height  What  are  the  feel- 
ings of  the  traveller,  when  standing  on  the 
topmast  ridge,  a  mere  speck  in  that  stupen- 
dous solitude,  while  the  fresh  breezes  of  an 
unknown  atmosphere  sweep  past  him,  and 
he  muses  upon  the  past,  and  feels  the  im- 
pressive truth,  that  not  only  the  firm  rock  on 
which  he  stands,  but  the  surrounding  hills, 
with  their  beetling  brows,  and  rugged  pin- 
nacles, and  hollow  caves,  are  the  same  as 
on  that  great  day  when  the  waters  of  the 


deluge  disappeared  from  the  &ce  of  the 
earth — that  the  art  of  man  is  impotent 
against  the  imperishable  fabric  upon  which 
he  rests— that  the  ploughshare  never  has 
been  there — ^nor  track  of  wandering  beast 
nor  nest  of  soaring  bird,  nor  hum  of  laden 
bee — nothing  but  the  winds,  the  rolling 
clouds,  the  lightning  and  thunder,  ihoee  tre- 
mendous agents  of  eternal  Power,  beforr 
whom  the  boasted  Bovereign  of  creation  hts 
trembling  in  the  dust 

What  are  his  feelings  when  he  refleru 
that  such  as  this  new  and  mighty  warM 
appears  to  him,  such  it  will  remain  when  ht: 
and  his,  with  their  ambitious  hopes  and  en> 
vied  honours,  are  buried  and  forgotten! 
These  are  sensations  peculiar  to  the  situa- 
tion, which  words  are  inadequate  to  describe. 
Too  deep  for  utterance,  too  powerful  for 
language,  they  teach  a  wisdom  more  pn> 
found  than  is  to  be  acquired  in  all  the 
schools  of  man's  devise.  I  would  ask  agaia 
how  the  wanderer  on  the  momitain's  <nim- 
mit  has  looked  back  to  the  narrow  spherf 
of  social  life  which  he  has  been  wont  to  call 
the  world  ?  lie  laws,  conventional  bat  arbi- 
trary, by  which  his  past  conduct  has  been 
influenced,  what  are  they  here?  Scarcely 
more  important  than  those  which  regulate 
the  movements  of  a  community  of  iosecta 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  little  mound 
of  earth.  Where  now  is  the  tremendous 
and  potent  voice  of  public  opinion,  resound- 
ing in  authoritative  tones  from  house  to 
house,  from  heart  to  heart?  Upon  the 
mountain's  brow,  beneath  the  blue  arch  of 
heaven,  it  is  silent,  lost,  and  forgotten. 
Where  are  tlie  toils,  the  anxieties,  the  heart- 
aches, which  consume  the  vitality  of  our  ex- 
istence, in  the  lower  region  of  our  sordid 
and  selfish  avocations?  Already  they  have 
assumed  a  difl*erent  character ;  and,  despis^ 
ing  the  nothingness — tlie  worse  than  no- 
thingness of  tlieir  ultimate  end,  he  resolves 
to  give  them  to  the  winds,  and  henceforth 
to  live  for  some  more  exalted  and  noble 
purpose. 

There  is  no  danger  that  man  should  feel 
himself  too  little,  or  his  Maker  too  great 
If  there  were,  he  would  do  well  to  confine 
himself  to  a  sphere,  in  which  nothing  is  so 
obvious  as  the  operation  of  man's  ingenuity 
and  power.    But  since  we  are  all  too  mucli 
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engaged  in  the  strife,  and  the  hustle,  and 
the  eagerness  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
an  average  of  material  comforts ;  since  indi- 
viduality of  character  is  too  much  sacrificed 
to  the  arbitrary  rules  of  polished  life ;  since 
by  associating  exclusively  with  man  in  an 
artificial  state  of  being,  the  generous  too 
frequently  become  selfish,  the  gentle  hard- 
enedy  and  the  noble  debased :  it  is  good  to 
shake  off  occasionally  the  unnatural  bondage 
by  which  the  aspiring  spirit  is  kept  down, 
to  go  forth  into  the  woods  and  the  wilds, 
and  to  feel,  though  but  for  a  day  or  an  hour, 
that  man  was  bom  for  something  better 
than  to  be  the  slave  of  his  own  bodily  wants. 
Each  time  that  we  experience  this  real  in- 
dependence of  mind,  we  ascend  one  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  moral  existence ;  and 
if  circonurtance  or  dire  necessity  should  pre- 
vent the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  feel- 
ings, we  may  at  least  secure  a  solid  and 
lastizig  good,  by  learning  in  this  way  to 
apiveciate  the  mental  elevation  of  others. 

I  am  not,  even  on  this  subject,  so  blind  an 
enthusiast,  as  to  attempt  to  support  my  ai^ 
gument  in  favour  of  rural  life  on  the  ground 
of  the  greater  appearance  of  vice  in  the 
town  than  fai  the  country;  because  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  vacancy 
of  mind,  the  gross  bodily  existence,  the 
moral  apathy,  which  too  frequently  prevail 
amongst  persons  who  lead  an  isolated  life, 
are  qoite  as  much  at  variance  with  the 
Divine  law,  as  vices  which  are  more  obvious, 
and  which  consequently  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  human  statutes.  If  amongst  con- 
gregated multitudes  we  are  shocked  to  find  so 
much  of  riotous  indulgence,  treachery,  out- 
rage^ and  crime  of  every  description,  we  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  cheered  with  the  earnest 
zeal,  the  perseverance,  the  disinterestedness, 
which  are  brought  into  exercise  to  counter- 
act these  evils.  While  in  the  country, 
where  men  sit  still  and  wonder  alike  at  both 
extremes,  the  average  of  moral  good  is  cer- 
tainly not  higher,  because  vice  being  less 
obvious,  the  fear  of  its  fatal  consequences 
does  not  stimulate  to  those  meritorious  ex- 
ertions which  proceed  from  true  Christian 
love.  The  country  may  be  abused  as  well 
as  the  town;  and  since  the  inhabitants  of 
both,  for  the  most  part,  fall  into  their  stations 
from  circumstances  rather  than  inclination, 


or  if  from  inclination,  settle  themselves  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  are  incapable  of 
judgingof  the  privileges  peculiar  to  either, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  always 
make  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  around 
them;  and  those  which  abound  in  great 
number  and  variety  in  the  country,  certainly 
add  weight  to  the  moral  culpability  of  such 
individuals  as  Uve  stupidly  beneath  the  open 
sky,  in  the  midst  of  fields,  and  woods,  and 
gardens,  without  exhibiting  more  mental 
energy  than  is  displayed  by  their  own  flocks 
and  herds. 

After  remarking  with  regret  upon  the 
inertness  and  apathy  of  disposition  too  ob- 
vious in  the  country,  we  must  in  common 
justice  observe,  that  where  there  does  exist 
sufficient  mental  energy  for  the  display  of 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  such  traits  have 
a  degree  of  strength  and  originahty  seldom 
found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
where  social  institutions  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  individuals  together  upon  common 
terms,  and  thus  to  render  them  more  like 
each  other ;  and  where  the  frequent  contact 
of  beings  similarly  circumstanced  rubs  off 
their  eccentricities,  and  wears  them  down 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  men. 

The  friendships  and  acquaintances  of  the 
country  are  formed  upon  a  system  essentially 
different  from  that  which  holds  society  to- 
gether in  more  compact  and  ccngregated 
masses.  The  ordinary  style  of  visiting  in 
towns  does  little  towards  making  people  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  Commonplace 
remarks  upon  general  topics — ^remarks  which 
derive  no  distinctive  character  from  the  lips 
which  utter  them,  fill  up  the  weary  hours 
of  each  succeeding  visit ;  while  the  same 
education,  and  the  same  style  of  living,  are 
observable  in  every  different  set,  of  which 
each  individual  is  but  a  part — separate  but 
not  distinct  But  in  the  country,  where  peo- 
ple meet  more  casually,  and  with  less  of 
common  purpose  and  feeling,  where  they 
oflen  spend  a  considerable  time  together 
under  ^e  same  roof,  thrown  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources,'  and  unacquainted  with 
any  general  or  prevailing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, they  necessarily  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other's  natural 
character,  with  their  individual  bias  of  dis- 
position, and  peculiar   trains  of  thought 
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Dwelling  apart  from  the  tide  of  public 
opinion,  they  know  nothing  of  its  influence 
or  power,  and  having  established  their  own 
opinions,  formed  ibr  themselves  from  their 
personal  observation,  their  sentiments  and  re- 
marks are  characterised  by  their  originality, 
and  their  affections  by  their  depth.  They 
are  in  fact,  though  less  polished,  less  artifi- 
cial, and  less  learned  in  mere  facts  than 
their  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  city,  infi- 
nitely more  poetical,  because  their  expres- 
sions convey  more  meaning,  their  sentiments 
are  more  genuine,  and  their  feelings  more 
fresh  from  the  heart 

In  speaking  of  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  character  which  rural  life  affords 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining,  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness derived  from  this  knowledge  when  it  ex- 
tends amongst  our  domestics,  labourers,  and 
dependent  poor.  The  master  of  a  family  in 
the  country  resembles  a  Uttle  feudal  lord,  and 
if  he  makes  a  generous  use  of  his  authority, 
may  be  served  as  faithfully,  and  obeyed  as 
implicitly  through  love,  as  any  old  English 
baron  ever  was  through  fear.  The  agricul- 
tural labourer  becomes  attached  to  the  soil 
which  he  cultivates.  He  feels  as  if  he  had 
a  property  in  the  fields  of  his  master,  and 
this  feeling  extends  not  only  to  the  produce 
of  his  toil,  but,  through  many  links  of  natural 
connection,  to  the  interest  of^  his  master  and 
the  general  good  of  his  family ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  his  own  wants  and  afflictions, 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children,  are  made 
known  through  the  kind  visitations  of  charity, 
and  soothed  and  relieved,  with  a  familiarity 
and  unison  of  feeling  which  goes  almost  as 
far  as  almsgiving  towards  sdleviating  the 
distresses  of  the  poor.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
trust between  families  that  have  dwelt  to- 
gether upon  the  same  soil,  in  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Both  parties  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  characters  they 
have  to  deal  with,  and  each  esteeming  the 
other's  worth,  can  look  upon  tlieir  little 
peculiarities  with  kindness,  and  even  witli 
affection ;  while  the  mutual  confidence,  good 
will,  and  clear  understanding  which  subsist 
oetween  them,  constitute  a  sure  foundation 
for  substantial  and  lasting  comfort 

These  advantages,  pecuUar  to  rural  life, 


may  appear  almost  too  homely  and  common- 
place  to  be  admitted  under  the  character  of 
poetical ;  but  in  their  relation  to  the  social 
affections,  and  to  the  principles  of  happinesi 
— that  happiness  which  is  rational,  intel'jc- 
tual,  and  moral,  they  are  in  thenis<*!vr; 
highly  poetical,  and  must  oflen  be  recarre^ 
to  with  tenderness  and  interest ;  at  tiic  sa**)^ 
time  that  they  supply  the  bard  with  subjects 
of  pathos  and  pictures  of  delight 

Perhaps  it  may  better  plefise  the  lacclf'^ 
reader  to  turn  to  themes  of  a  more  imagin- 
ary and  tmsubstantial  nature,  of  which  we 
find  an  endless  variety  in  the  associations . 
afforded  by  rural  habits,  pursuits, and  scenes. 
We  have  observed  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  that  scarcely  a  beast,  a  bird,  a  trre. ' 
a  flower,  or  any  other  visible  object  exii^t^. 
without  an  ideal  eui  well  as  a  real  character; 
but  we  have  not  yet  entered  upon  that  re- 
gion of  poetic  thought  which  is  peopled  wiL^ 
the  imaginary  beings  of  heathen  supersti- 
tion, and  which  to  the  mind  that  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
classic  lore,  is  perpetually  associated  with  m- 
ral  scenery.  No  sooner  are  the  gates  of  fan- 
cy opened  for  the  admission  of  these  ethcrt  a! 
beings,  than  we  behold  them  gliding  in  upi»n 
our  favorite  haunts,  now  floating  upon  the 
sea  of  air,  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  or  re- 
posing upon  beds  of  violets ;  and  then  rush- 
ing forth  upon  the  destructive  element?; 
riding  on  the  crested  waves,  or  directing  the 
bolts  of  death. 

Wandering  in  our  fields  and  gardens. 
Flora,  with  h-*-  ever-blooming  check  ai-.d  ' 
coronet  of  unfading  flowers,  becomes  our 
sweet  companion,  while  with  her  ambro^sial 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  hues  of  heaven,  she 
tints  the  velvet  leaves  of  the  rose,  scatters 
perfume  over  the  snowy  bosom  of  the  lily, 
or  turns  in  playful  tenderness  to  meet  tlie 
smiles  of  her  wayward  and  wandering  lover, 
the  sportive  and  uncertain  Zephyrus,  We 
penetrate  into  the  dcptli  of  the  forest^  and 
the  vestal  Huntress  flits  across  our  path  wi'h 
her  attendant  nymphs.  Wliile  seated  under 
the  cool  shadow  of^  the  leafy  trees,  or  stoop- 
ing over  the  margin  of  tlie  cr}'stal  strt^om, 
the  Dryads  bind  their  flowing  hair.  The 
harvest  smiles  before  us  with  the  glad  pro- 
mise of  the  waning  year,  and  joyfully  the  yel- 
low grain  is  gatliered  in;  but  we  e>ec  tlie 
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I  deity  of  rural  plen^,  with  her  unextuiguish- 
I  able  torch  and  crown  of  golden  ears,  wan- 
;  deriiig  from  field  to  field,  heart-stricken,  and 
,  alone ;    too  mortal  in  her  sufierings — ^too 
desolate  in  her  divinity.    We  hail  the  purple 
oioruing,  Aurora  rises  in  her  rosy  car,  driv- 
ing her  snowy  steeds  over  the  cloud-capped 
mountains,  separating  the  hills  from  their 
misty  canopy,  and  scattering  flowers  and  dew 
1 1  over  her  frefib  untrodden  pathway  through 
1 1  the  verdant  valleys.    We  turn  to  the  glori- 
ii  ous  sun  as  he  rises  from  his  couch  of  golden 
I  waves,  and  ask  the  inspiration  of  Apollo  for 
I  the  verse  or  for  the  lyre.    We  sail  upon  the 
raffled  sea,  where  the  Nereides,  sporting 
with  the  dolphins,  lave  their  shining  hair; 
i  or  where  Neptune,  striking  his  indent  on  the 
foaming  waters,  bids  the  deep  be  stilL    We 
hear  the  bellowing  of  the  stormy  blast,  and 
I  call  on  £olus  to  spare  us ;  or  we  listen  to 
j  the  thunder  as  it  rolls  above  our  heads,  echo- 
;  ing  from  shore  to  shore,  and  tremble  lest  the 
forked  lightning  should  burst  forth  from  the 
I  Bovereign  hand  of  Jove. 
1      Fanciful  as  these  associations  are,  (almost 
,  too  fandiul  to  afford  us  any  real  enjoyment,) 
!  they  unquestionably  supply  the  poet  with 
images  of  beauty  not  to  be  found  in  real 
life ;  and  they  have  also  an  important  claim 
,  upon  our  consideration,  from  the  place  they 
occupy  both  in  ancient  and  modem  litera- 
'  ture ',  as  well  as  from  the  effect  which  this 
6y§tem  of  imperfect  and  dangerous  theology 
potKiaeed,  in  promoting  the  refinements  of 
an,  and  aoflening  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
a  barbarous  people, 
it  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  visionary 
,  sources  of  gratification  to  those  which  are 
I  more  tangible  and  true— to  the  smypathy 
I  which  every  feeling  mind  believes  it  possi- 
ble to  experience  in  nature.    There  is  no 
state  of  feeling  to  which  we  may  not  find 
something  in  the  elements,  or  in  the  natural 
world,  CO  nearly  corresponding,  as  to  give  us 
:  the  idea  of  companionship  in  our  joys  and 
Mirrows.    True,  it  would  be  more  congenial 
,  to  our  wishes,  could  we  find  this  companion- 
ship amongst  our  fellow-creatures ;  but  who 
has  not  asked  for  it  in  vain  1  and  turning  to 
ttie  woods,  and  the  winds,  and  the  blue  skies, 
has  not  believed  for  a  moment  there  was 
more  sympathy  in  them  than  in  the  heart  of 
man. 


There  is  scarcely  any  human  being  so 
selfish  as  to  wish  to  feed  upon  joy  alone ; 
and  what  a  privilege  it  is,  separated  from 
those  who  could  rejoice  with  us,  that  we  can 
share  our  happmess  with  nature !  The  soar- 
ing laric,  the  bounding  deer,  and  the  sportive 
lamb,  animated  with  a  joy  like  ours,  become 
our  brethren  and  our  sisters;  while  the 
same  hght  buoyant  spirit  that  fills  our  bo- 
soms, smiles  upon  us  from  the  shining  hear 
vens,  glows  beneath  us  in  the  fruitful  earth, 
or  whispers  around  us  in  the  fresh  glad  gales 
of  spring.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  grief, 
this  sympathy  is  most  perceptible  and  most 
availing,  because  sorrow  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  joy  to  excite  the  imagination, 
and  thus  it  multiplies  its  own  associations  by 
identifying  itself  with  every  thing  that  wears 
the  slightest  shadow  of  gloom. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  world  in  general  is 
more  productive  of  images  of  sadness  than 
of  pleasure  3  but  from  the  misuse  of  our  own 
faculties,  and  the  consequent  tendency  of 
our  own  minds,  we  are  more  apt  to  look  for 
such  amongst  the  objects  around  us;  and 
thus  in  our  daily  observation,  passing  over 
what  is  lovely,  and  genial,  and  benign,  we 
fix  our  minds  upon  the  desolating  floods,  the 
anticipated  storm,  the  early  blight,  the  can- 
kered blossom,  the  faded  leaf,  the  broken 
bough,  or  the  premature  decay  of  autumn 
fruit  This,  however,  is  no  fault  of  nature's, 
but  our  own ;  nor  does  it  prove  anything 
against  the  argument,  that,  whether  happy 
or  miserable,  we  may  find  a  responding 
voice  in  nature,  to  echo  back  our  gladness, 
and  to  answer  to  our  sighs ;  that  every  feel- 
ing of  which  we  are  capable,  in  its  purest 
and  least  vitiated  state,  may  meet  with  simiU- 
tude,  and  companionship,  and  association  in 
the  natural  world;  and  above  all,  that  he 
who  desires  to  rise  out  of  the  low  cares  of 
artificial  life,  whose  soul  aspires  above  the 
gross  elements  of  mere  bodily  existence,  and 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  render  up  that 
soul,  purified  rather  than  polluted,  may  find 
in  nature  a  congenial,  faithful,  and  untuing 
friend. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  these  remsu'ks, 
than  by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  writings 
of  one,  who  possessed  the  enviable  art  of 
combining  science  with  sublimit,  and  philo- 
sophy with  poetic  feeling. 
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"Nature,"  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
"never  deceives  us;  the  rocks,  the  moun- 
tains, the  streams,  always  speak  the  same 
language ;  a  shower  of  snow  may  bide  the 
verdant  woods  in  spring,  a  tliunder  storm 
may  render  the  blue  limpid  streams  foul  and 
turbulent;  but  these  effects  are  rare  and 
transient — ^in  a  few  hours,  or  at  least  days, 
all  the  sources  of  beauty  are  renovated. 
And  nature  affords  no  continued  trains  of 
misfortunes  and  miseries,  such  as  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  humanity,  no  hopes 
for  ever  blighted  in  the  bud,  no  beings  full 
of  life,  beaut}',  and  promise,  taken  from  us 
in  the  prime  of  youth.  Her  fruits  are  all 
balmy,  bright,  and  sweet ;  she  affords  none 
of  those  blighted  ones  so  common  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  so  like  the  fabled  apples  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sight, 
but  when  tasted,  full  of  bitterness  and  ashes." 


THE  POETRY  OP  PAINTING. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  poetry  of 
padnting,  we  enter  upon  a  subject  which 
forms  the  first  connecting  link  between  the 
physical  emd  the  intellectual  world.  So  far 
as  painting  is  a  faithful  representation  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the 
senses ;  but  as  it  holds  intimate  connection 
with  some  of  the  noblest  efforts  and  affec- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  it  is  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  art  of  poetry  itself,  in  the  value  it 
derives  from  the  diffusion  of  poetic  feeling, 
through  the  countless  varieties  of  style  and 
character,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  to  man- 
kind. 

The  poetry  of  pamting  is  perhaps  more 
felt,  and  less  understood,  than  that  of  any 
other  subject  to  which  we  can  apply  our 
thoughts ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  define  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  charm  by  which  we  are  fasci- 
nated on  beholding  a  picture  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  our  taste,  especially  as  this 
taste  vanes  so  much  in  different  individuals, 
and  even  in  the  same  becomes  more  select 
m  its  gratifications,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  cultivated  and  refined. 

That  the  poetry  of  painting  is  not  mainly 
dependent  upon  the  choice  of  subjects  is 
clear,  from  the  most  simple  and  familiar 


scenes  being  rendered  poetically  beautiful 
by  the  pencil  of  an  able  artist ;  yet  there  are 
lines  of  demarcation  beyond  ifdiich  even 
genius  dare  not  venture,  and  which  cannot 
be  transgresses!  without  the  most  glaring' 
violation  of  good  taste.  It  is  where  the  as- 
sociations are  such  as  are  not  only  vulgar  in 
themselves,  but  totally  destitute  of  any  claim 
upon  tlie  feelings  or  affections  of  the  mLii«i. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  representation  of  scenes  the 
most  gross  and  degraded  (thou^  such  do 
little  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  painter) ;  jtt 
in  them  the  violent  passions  which  agitate 
our  nature  are  frequently  most  powerfully 
and  strikingly  exhibited.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, upon  a  representation  of  the  lowest  stage 
of  intoxication,  and  surely  the  pencil  of  the 
painter  can  pourtray  no  subject  more  loath- 
some and  repulsive ;  yet  even  here  the  a£!»)- 
ciations  are  not  necessarily  such  as  are  alto- 
gether debarred  from  connection  with  refined 
intellectual  speculations.  In  coniemplatine 
such  a  picture,  we  think  immediately  of  the 
high  capabilities  of  man,  and  of  the  danger- 
ous profanation  and  abuse  of  his  natural 
powers,  of  the  spotless  infancy  of  the  being 
before  us,  the  love  that  w*atched  over  his 
youth,  the  hopes  that  were  centered  in  his 
manhood,  and  that  now  lie  grovelling  be- 
neath him  in  his  fall.  This  class  of  subjects 
then  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  liie 
field  of  poetry,  though  it  certainly  requirv* 
some  stretch  of  fancy  to  prove  them  to  be 
within  it ;  yet  there  is  another  class  so  de- 
cidedly and  irrevocably  excluded,  that  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  and  of  these  a  single  in- 
stance will  be  sufiicient 

I  remember  seeing  in  an  exhibitiaQof 
paintings  at  Manchester,  a  picture  of  a  huge 
red  brick  cotton-mill,  so  well  executed,  and 
so  appropriately  placed,  as  to  look  very 
handsome  in  its  way;  and  no  doubt  that 
way  was  all-sufficient  to  the  owner,  who  had 
a  train  of  sweet  and  pleasant  local  associa- 
tions with  this  picture,  enjoyed  snugly  to 
himself,  which  if  they  were  not  poetical  had 
most  probably  a  weightier  charm,  and  one 
which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the 
lyre  of  Apollo.  The  surface  of  the  picture 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  brick 
building,  and  by  its  aide  was  the  all  impor- 
tant engine-house,  with  tall  spiral  chimney 
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pointing  to  the  sky,  but  alas !  with  no  hea- 
venward purpose.  It  was  the  picture  of  a 
manufactory,  and  nothing  more — most  pro- 
bably the  owner  wanted  nothing  more. 
There  waa  not,  as  there  might  have  been, 
a  broken  foreground,  denoting  the  rugged 
course  of  one  of  those  polluted  streams 
which  murmur  on  (for  what  can  still  the 
voice  of  nature  ?)  with  the  same  melody  as 
in  iti  native  woods,  before  the  click  of  rat- 
tling machinery  broke  in  upon  the  harmony 
of  man's  existence.  There  was  no  pale  girl, 
with  darkened  brow  and  dejected  form,  re- 
turning to  her  most  unnatural  labours,  a  b'v- 
ing  and  daily  sacrifice  to  the  triumphs  of 
national  prosperity ;  there  was  not  even  that 
deep  and  turbid  stream,  that  dense  and  per- 
petuaHy  rising  fountain  of  thick  smoke,  burst- 
ing, as  if  with  indignation,  from  the  gross 
confines  of  its  narrow  birthplace,  first  dart- 
ing upwards  in  one  compact  and  sable  pil- 
lar, as  if  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
then  folding  and  unfolding  its  dark  volume, 
nntil,  assuming  a  more  ethereal  character, 
it  floats  away  upon  the  gale,  and  ambitious 
of  a  higher  union,  mingles  at  last  with  the 
vapours  that  sail  along  the  purer  regions  of 
the  sky — ^no,  there  was  nothing  in  this  pic- 
ture but  a  cotton-mill;  and  the  wealthy 
owner,  with  a  praiseworthy  feeling  of  grati- 
tude and  respect  for  the  origin  of  his  pros- 
perity and  distinction  in  the  world,  had  done 
his  best  to  immortalize  the  object  that  was 
aot  only  the  most  important,  but  the  dearest 
to  him  on  earth.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  individual, 
a  picture  of  great  merit,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably of  that  class  to  which  no  single  poetical 
idea  could  by  any  possibility  be  attached. 
It  is  irae  that  such  a  building  as  was  here 
represented,  need  not  be  without  its  intellec- 
tual associations.  It  might  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  profound  speculations  relative  to 
trade,  commerce,  and  the  wealth  of  nations; 
all  that  I  maintain  is,  that  this  picture  could 
not  in  any  way  call  forth  the  passions  or 
a£E?ctions  of  our  nature,  or  awaken  those 
emotions  of  the  soul  which  constitute  the 
very  essence  of  poetry. 

In  order  to  render  the  poetry  of  painting 
a  subject  more  tractable  in  an  unsldlful  and 
inexperienced  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  it  under  its  iiaee  difierent  cha- 


racters— ^portrait,  landscape,  and  historical 
painting.  Of  these  three,  portrait  painting 
is  decidedly  the  least  calcidated  for  the  dis- 
play of  poetical  feeling,  not  only  because  it 
is  generally  practised  under  the  arbitrary 
will  of  those  who  possess  neither  taste  nor 
understanding  in  ^e  fine  arts,  but  because 
there  are  so  few  subjects  really  worthy  in 
themselves,  and  these  few  arc  too  frequent- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  the  artist;  While  the 
rubicund  and  wealthy  citizen,  having  grown 
sleek  upon  turtle  soup,  afler  retiring  with  his 
rosy  consort  to  their  Belle  Vue,  or  Prospect 
Cottage,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  deems 
it  a  suitable  and  gratifying  appropriation  of 
some  portion  of  his  hard-earned  wealth,  to 
employ  one  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day  in 
making  duplicates  of  forms,  which  a  full- 
sized  canvas  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  con- 
tain, and  faces,  in  which  the  expression  of 
cent  per  cent,  and  the  distinctions  of  white 
and  brown  sauce,  are  the  only  visible  cha- 
racteristics. 

While  the  painter  is  at  work,  sacrificing 
all  that  is  noble  in  his  art  to  the  sad  necessi- 
ty for  sordid  gain,  the  gentleman  insists  up- 
on a  blue  coat  and  buff  waist-coat,  but  above 
all,  upon  a  gold  headed  cane,  which  neces- 
sarily mars  the  picture  with  a  bright  yellow 
spot  fiill  in  the  centre.  This  however  is  a 
trifle  by  comparison,  for  the  buttons  help  to 
carry  ofi'the  glare  of  the  gold,  and  the  artist 
revenges  himself  by  making  the  hand  ap- 
proximate to  the  same  colour.  It  is  in  at- 
tempting to  delineate  the  august  person  of 
the  lady,  that  his  skill  and  his  taste  are  put 
to  the  severest  test  With  consternation  in 
his  countenance,  he  eyes  the  subject  before 
him,  and  in  the  first  agony  of  despair,  que- 
ries within  himself  whether  he  cannot  really 
afford  to  lose  the  offered  rewcu^.  He  ven- 
tures to  remonstrate  with  great  delicacy  on 
some  particular  portions  of  the  dress.  But 
the  lady  is  inexorable.  It  is  a  dress  for 
which  she  has  paid  the  highest  price,  and 
must  look  well.  Money  rules  the  day,  and 
the  painter,  covering  his  palette  with  double 
portions  of  red  and  yellow,  commences  with 
his  task.  Upon  the  head  of  the  fair  sitter  is 
a  pink  turban,  interwoven  with  a  massive 
gold  chain,  surmounting  a  profusion  of  flaxen 
ringlets,  in  the  midst  of  which  twinkle  out 
two  small  blue  eyes,  faintly  shaded  by  thin 
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eyelashes  of  the  paLest  yellow,  while  cheeks 
!|  that  might  vie  with  the  deepest  peony,  and 
i  a  figure  upon  which  is  stretched,  almoet 
I  without  a  fold,  a  hrilliant  orange  dress  of 
;  costly  silk,  mAe  up  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
It  is  upon  the  same  principle,  and  with 
ainiilar  restrictions,  that  portrait  painting  is 
'  generally  practised  in   the    present   day. 
But  let  the  painter  rule  his  subject,  and  the 
case  will  be  widely  different    He  who  is 
worthy  of  his  art  sees  at  once  what  are  its 
capabilities.    His  imagination  immediately 
places  the  object  before  him  in  some  appro- 
priate situation.    He  assigns  to  it  a  charac- 
ter of  which  it  may  be  wholly  imconscious — 
one  to  which  it  was  by  nature  peculiarly 
adapted,  though  circumstances  may  have 
consigned  it  to  a  totally  different  destiny. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  pictures  in 
which  the  painter's  want  of  taste  is  more 
frequently  displayed,  than  in  the  portraits 
of  children.  We  see  them  standing  like 
wooden  images,  holding  in  one  hand  an 
orange  never  meant  to  be  eaten,  or  flowers 
which  it  is  evident  they  have  not  gathered ; 
their  hair  smoothly  combed,  their  frocks  un- 
ruffled, and  their  blue  morocco  slippers  un- 
suUied  by  the  dust  of  the  earth.  In  short 
they  are  always  dressed  in  their  best  to  be 
painted,  and  the  mother  is  oflen  as  solicitous 
about  the  pink  sash,  as  about  the  likeness. 
The  subject  is  unquestionably  one  of  great 
difficulty,  because  the  beauty  of  childhood 
confisting  chiefly  in  the  light  easy  move- 
ment of  the  playful  limbs,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  a  child  perfectly  natural  when 
at  rest,  and  not  sleeping ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  skill  of  the  able  artist  is  exercised  in 
carrying  on  our  thoughts  to  what  the  child 
will  the  next  moment  be  doing.  If  he  does 
not  place  in  its  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers,  he 
throws  into  his  picture  a  vivid  atmosphere, 
in  which  we  are  sure  that  flowers  are  grow- 
ing ;  and  by  slightly  ruflUng  the  fair  hair, 
letting  loose  the  folds  of  the  dress,  quicken- 
ing the  expression  of  the  eye,  and  giving  a 
playfulness  to  the  almost  open  lips,  an  idea 
of  life  and  motion  is  cx)nveyed,  and  we  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  very  next 
moment  the  child  will  start  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  butterfly,  and  that  he  will  bring  home 
with  him  a  handful  of  flowers  gathered  from 
the  gorgeous  carpet  of  nature,  or  a  wounded 


bird  found  in  his  woodland  rambles,  to  place 
on  the  maternal  bosom,  which  has  so  fondly 
cherished  him,  that  he  believes  it  to  have 
benevolence  enou^  for  all  the  wants  aod 
sufferings  in  the  world. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  artist  may  be 
called  in  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  poor  gen- 
tleman, who  having  nothing  else  to  bequeath 
to  his  children,  is  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
them  a  likeness  of  the  form  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  venerate.    The  painter  finds 
him  in  a  mean  and  humble  dwelling,  dressed 
in  a  manner  that  too  plainly  shows  his  long  j 
acquaintance  with  urgent  wants  and  oairow . 
means.   Yet  in  the  noble  outline  of  the  face,  , 
the  fair  and  finely  moulded  forehead,  when  I 
for  a  moment  its  wrinkles  are  smoothed  | 
down,  but  above  all,  in  the  symmetry  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  graceful  motion  of  the  lips,  | 
he  reads  the  sad  history  of  that  gradual  fall , 
from  high  station  and  noble  fortune,  whieh  < 
has  never  through  the  whole  of  a  long  life 
been  able  to  degrade  the  soul;  and  in  paint- 
ing the  portrait  of  this  poor  gendeman,  be 
makes  a  picture  worthy  of  a  place  amongst 
the  aristocracy  of  the  land. 

Or  he  may  be  required  to  exercise  his  art  || 
in  painting  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  cele- 
brated belles  of  the  day.    It  is  possible  that 
the  arbitrary  laws  of  fashion  may  have  coo- ' 
cealed  the  beauty  of  a  form  that  is  perfectly 
Grecian  in  its  contour.    The  painter  casts 
down  the  stately  and  unnatural  fabric  from 
the  head,  and  leaving  a  few  dishevelkd 
ringlets  to  wander  over  the  snowey  temples, 
binds  up  the  rest  of  the  hair  so  gracefully 
behind,  as  just  to  leave  visible  the  noble  pil- 
lar  of  the  neck,  which  proudly  supports  the  . 
whole.     It  is  also  possible  that  the  rigid  ^ 
rules  of  polished  society,  or  early  discipline, 
or  sad  experience,  may  have  rendered  eoW,  ^ 
constrained,  or  artificial  in  its  expression,  a  • 
countenance  that  was  originally  capaUe  ot  ^ 
exhibiting  the  deepest  passions,  and  the  fin- 
est  sensibilities  of  our  nature.    The  artist 
whose  eye  is  quickened  to  an  almost  super- 
natural acuteness  of  perception,  sees  all  this*, 
and  in  painting  the  portrait  of  one  who  is  by 
compulsion  a  mere  fine  lady,  he  invests  it  i 
with  the  beau^  and  the  pathos  of  a  heroine.  | 

Nor  is  it  in  the  skillful  management  of 
expression  alone  that  the  poetry  of  this  art 
consists.     Though  this  is  unquestionably 
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the  most  important,  there  are  minor  points, 
which  eaimot  be  neglected  without  so  glar- 
ing a  violation  of  good  taate  that  the  eye  is 
ofioided ;  and  as  we  have  often  had  occa- 
ODQ  to  remark,  no  sooner  are  the  senses 
unpleasantly  affected,  than  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  arrested  in  their  agreeable 
exercise,  and  the  poetic  illusion  is  totally 
destKiyed*  In  the  choice  of  costume,  it  is 
highly  Msential  to  the  poetical  charm  of  the 
portrait,  that  every  thing  wearing  the  cha- 
racter of  constraint  or  conceit  should  be 
avoided.  All  those  striking  peculiarities 
which  belong  only  to  a  class  of  beings 
whose  feelings  and  avocations  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  sphere  of  high  men- 
tal refinement,  or  inteUectual  power,  will  be 
rejected  by  an  artist  of  good  taste.  The 
coarse  habit  of  the  monk  may  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  poetical  interest  of  a  portrait, 
becatise  it  is  associated  in  our  minds  with 
ideas  of  reflection,  study,  and  strict  mental 
discipline ;  even  that  of  a  peasant  is  admis- 
sible, because  his  hardy  firame  may  be  ani- 
mated by  the  bold  independence  and  rude 
enet^  of  a  moimtaineer ;  but  he  who 
would  paint  a  butcher  or  a  harlequin  in 
their  characteristic  costume,  must  forfeit 
every  pretension  to  the  poetry  of  his  art 

The  local  partiality  of  the  Dutch  painters 
has  rendered  this  error  strikingly  conspicu- 
ous in  some  of  their  historical  pieces. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  oC  this  school 
of  artists,  the  national  prejudice  which  re- 
tained the  familiar  costume,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  their  own  peculiar  people,  even 
when  representing  the  higher  scenes  and 
drcumstanees  of  hfe,  proves  them  to  have 
been  but  liiile  qualified  for  the  most  noble 
and  interestmg  branch  of  their  art 

Besides  the  choice  of  costume,  and  of  far 
higher  imponance,  is  the  proper  adjustment 
of  colours,  aud  other  mechanical  branches 
of  the  art  of  pcunting,  which  cannot  properly 
be  discussed  in  a  chapter  on  poetry,  but 
which  are  of  unspeakable  importance  in 
producing  that  delightful  combination  of 
form  and  colour  by  which  the  eye  is  so  en- 
tirely gratified  as  to  repose  in  perfect  en- 
joyment and  to  leave  the  imagmation  to 
wander  aA  it  wilL 

Entering  upon  the  subject  of  landscape 
pBinling,  it  becomes  much  less  difiieult  to 


specify  in  what  the  poetry  of  the  art  consists. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles, 
from  whence  our  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture are  derived,  which  the  slightest  sketch 
is  capable  of  illustrating,  but  which  cannot 
be  neglected  without  offence  even  to  the 
most  indifferent  beholder.  Of  these  princi- 
ples, light  and  shade  are  the  most  important 
and  conspicuous.  Thus  two  objects,  one  to 
receive  the  rays  of  light,  and  another  to  re- 
ceive the  shadow  of  the  first,  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  picture.  Let  one  of  these  be 
the  massive  stem  of  an  old  tree,  grey  with 
time,  and  shattered  with  tiie  storms  of  ages, 
wearing  round  its  hoary  brow  a  wild  wreath 
of  clustering  ivy,  and  stretching  forth  one  ver- 
dant branch,  still  clothed  with  dense  foliage 
as  in  former  years.  Let  the  other  be  the 
weedy  banks  of  a  silent  river,  in  whose  clear 
depths  the  shadow  of  this  ancient  tree  is  re- 
flected, and  we  have  at  once  a  scene  of 
sufficient  interest  and  beauty  to  rivet  the 
eye  and  fascinate  the  imagination.  Still 
much  must  depend,  even  in  a  scene  so  sim- 
ple as  this,  not  only  upon  the  skilful  conduct 
of  the  pencil,  but  upon  the  poetical  feeling 
of  the  artist  Perhaps  the  subject  may  be 
better  understood  by  illustrating  it  with  a 
case  in  point 

It  was,  a  few  years  ago,  my  good  fortune 
to  receive  instruction  from  a  gentieman,^ 
who,  whatever  may  be  his  other  pretensions, 
must  be  unanimously  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  moBt  poetical  artists  of  the  present 
day ;  a  fact  which  is  sufficientiy  proved  by 
the  fearless  and  Independent  manner  in 
which  he  can  snatch  up  the  most  barren  sub- 
ject, and  invest  it  with  a  mysterious  beauty 
of  his  own  creating.  The  piece  which  this 
artist  first  gave  me  to  copy,  was  a  pencil 
sketch  of  a  rude  entrance  by  a  littie  wooden 
bridge,  over  a  narrow  stream,  to  what  might 
be  a  copse-wood,  or  indeed  a  wood  of  any 
kind;  for  the  whole  picture  contained  no- 
thing more  than  three  or  four  trees,  a  few 
planks  of  time-worn  timber,  and  the  reedy 
banks  of  this  stream  or  pooL  My  task  was 
performed  with  diligence,  an4  with  no  littie 
self-approbation,  for  my  friends  pronounced 
it  to  be  admirable ;  and  I  saw  myself  that 


*  Bfr.  Cotman,  now  profenor  of  drawing  at  King'a 
CoDege,  London. 
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the  foliage  of  the  oak  was  edged  round  with 
tlie  most  accurate  precision,  the  rooks  in  the 
distance  were  eked  out  with  the  same  econo- 
my of  number,  and  the  buhii.shes  that  stood 
in  tlie  water  were  all  manifestly  tipped  at 
the  ends.  While  my  heart  bounded  with 
internal  triumph,  I  drew  forth  the  interesting 
deposit  from  the  portfolio  in  which  I  had  con- 
veyed it  into  tlie  presence  of  my  master,  and 
impatiently  watched  tlie  expression  of  his 
eye  as  he  glanced  over  it  After  looking  at 
it  for  some  time  with  less  and  less  of  what 
was  agreeable  in  his  countenance,  he  at  last 
gave  utterance  to  a  low  growl  of  disapproba- 
tion, and  finally  pronounced  it  to  be  bad  in 
two  ways — bad  as  a  copy,  and  bad  as  a 
drawing.  Altliougb  I  wa^  at  tliat  moment 
very  much  inclined  to  execrate  tlie  art  so 
oflen  called  divine,  I  have  since  learned  to 
look  with  feelings  of  interest  almost  like  af- 
fection upon  that  simple  drawing,  to  which 
my  mEister,  witli  a  few  strokes  from  liis  own 
able  and  accomplished  pencil  gave  a  char- 
acter at  once  touching,  beautiful,  and  poetic. 
What  was  practically  the  work  of  tliis  pen- 
cil, it  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  (even 
were  I  able)  to  define.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  through  the  illusion  of  the  eye,  the  mind 
was  forcibly  presented  witli  the  ideas  of 
space  and  atmosphere.  My  drawing  repre- 
sented nothing  but  an  even  surface,  covered 
with  a  minutely  extended  texture,  woven 
according  to  the  pattern,  of  oak  leaves,  reeds, 
water,  or  whatever  the  uninitiated  pencil 
might  vainly  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the 
same  picture,  afler  it  had  received  a  few 
touches  from  an  able  hand,  the  most  unprac- 
tised eye  might  behold  a  distinct  representa- 
tion of  a  quiet  day  in  autumn.  The  rooks, 
which  had  been  stationary  and  silent,  were 
now  winging  their  way  towards  that  woodland 
scene,  cawing  at  intervals  with  tlie  musical 
and  melancholy  cadence,  which  at  that  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  and  especially  at  that 
particular  distance,  turns  their  harsh  tones  to 
melody.  The  passage  of  the  wooden  bridge 
had  now  become  quite  practicable,  and  after 
looking  down  into  the  bosom  of  tlie  unruffled 
water,  you  might  enter  upon  that  unfre- 
quented path,  and  hear  the  rustling  of  the 
withered  grass  beneath  your  feet;  while 
high  overhead  were  the  majestic  branches 
of  old  and  stately  trees,  extended  by  the 


imagination  beyond  what  was  perceptible  to 
the  eye,  farther  and  farther,  into  the  silent 
depth  of  the  forest  . 

From  what  I  then  saw  of  the  metamor- , 
pilosis  wrought  upon  this  picture,  and  what , 
I  have  since  learned  by  observation  and  ex- 1, 
perience,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  poe-  I 
try  of  landscape  painting  is  dependent,  in  a , 
great  degree,  upon  tlie  idea  o€almo$pher€ 
being  clearly  conveyed  to  the  mind.    Tbai  ^ 
scene,  however  laboriously  or  delicately  ex- 1 
ecuted,  which,  from  its  want  of  general  har-  i 
mony,  conveys  no  such  idea  to  the  mijid  , 
deserves  not  the  name  of  a  picture ;  but  that 
which  draws  forth  tlie  emotions  of  the  soul , 
by  a  correspondence  with  impressions  ouuie  ^ 
upon  it  by  the  sun,  the  sky,  the  seasons,  or 
the  hour  of  the  day,  may  be  highly  and  in- 1 
tensely  poetical,  though  simple  and  unpre-  j, 
tending  in  itself    This  idea  must  be  strongly ; 
impressed  upon  the  memory  and  the  iina^i- . 
nation  of  the  painter  before  he  begins  his , 
task.    As  in  the  natural  world  the  colour  | 
and  character  of  every  visible  object  is  al- 1 
fected  by  the  air  which  is  invisible,  so  in  all  re- 1 
presentations  of  external  nature  there  must  be . 
tliat  perfect  harmony  pervading  the  whole  , 
scene,  which  is  in  keeping  with  any  particu- 
lar state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  the 
artist  may  wish  to  convey  an  impressktn  to 
others ;  and  thus,  through  the  medium  (4 
form  and  colour  operating  upon  the  eye,  rhe 
mind  receives  distinctly  and  forcibly  the  idea  ] 
of  that  wliicli  possesses  neither  form  nor  col- 
our in  itself,  and  which  no  eye  is  capable  of 
beholding. 

I  never  saw  the  want  of  atmosphere  more  , 
striking  than  in  a  picture  full  of  peacociis-  | 
It  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  fable  of  the 
presumptuous  jackdaw  adorned  in  borrowed ,. 
plumes ;  but  the  jackdaw  was  only  to  be  . 
found  upon  examination,  for  there  were  three  ^ 
peacocks  nearly  as  large  as  life  crowded  in- 
to a  moderate  sized  painting,  and  two  of^ 
them  having  their  tails  expanded,  the  can-  ,| 
vass  was  hterally  covered  with  feathers 
These  feathers,  it  is  true,  were  beautifully 
executed,  and  had  the  piece  been  called  a 
picture  of  peacock^s  feathers,  it  might  have 
been  admired ;  but  there  was  a  total  absence 
of  some  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  atreff^  j{ 
and  the  eye  turned  away  with  weariness  | 
or  disgust,  while  the  mind  remained  uoin-  u 
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ibnued  as  to  the  meanmg  of  the  painter,  im- 
impreOTed  with  a  single  idea. 

In  deecnbiog  diis  picture,  my  mind  yeiy 
oatnrally  reverts  to  one  in  the  same  exhibi- 
tion, almost  immediately  oypoeed  to  it  in  sita- 
Btion,  bat  still  more  80  in  character.  It  was,  if 
I  reeoUect  right,  by  one  of  the  Naamiths^  and 
represented  a  sunset  upon  a  level  beach. 
The  sky  was  still  glowing  with  all  the  gor- 
geous tints  of  evening,  but  the  son  was  not 
visible,  and  there  was  neither  cliff  nor  wave, 
nor  headland  to  reflect  his  light  All  was  a 
compJete  flat,  gilded  with  his  sidelong  beams, 
aod  the  sea  and  the  shore  were  alike  onrof- 
fled.  But  the  artist,  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,had  not 
lent  forth  this  mere  flat  to  brave  the  conse^ 
qnent  contempt  of  mankind.  He  had  wise- 
ly givoi  to  his  picture  a  focus  of  interest, 
without  which  it  must  have  been  a  complete 
blanL  We  have  before  observed,  that  what- 
ever JB  beautiful  or  sublime,  does  not  create 
intense  sensations  of  pleasure,  without  some 
link  of  human  fellowship,  either  real  or  im- 
aginaiy ;  so  the  painter  of  this  picture  had 
placed  in  the  middle  distance^  or  rather 'in 
the  foreground  of  his  piece,  two  human  be- 
ings, whose  tall  shadows  fell  behind  them 
on  the  ground.  They  might  be  fishermen 
consulting  about  the  tides,  or  travellers  rest- 
ing by  the  way,  or  poets  gazing  on  the  gold- 
en sky;  their  dress  and  appearance  revealed 
nothing,  nor  was  it  of  consequence  that  they 
should.  They  were  human,  and  that  was 
enongh.  Imagination  could  supply  the  rest, 
and  people  that  glowing  scene  with  all  the 
images,  familiar  or  fantastic,  that  wait  upon 
the  sun's  decline. 

It  was  the  perfect  harmony  of  this  picture 
wbi^tk  made  the  charm  so  irresistible — ^the 
illuaion  so  complete ;  and  whenever  the  de- 
light or  the  beauty  of  landscape  painting  is 
considered,  harmony  must  beacloiowledged 
to  be  the  basis  upon  which  both  are  founded. 
It  is  true  that  the  external  aspect  of  nature 
presents  perpetual  contrast,  both  in  form  and 
cdour ;  but  this  very  contrast  is  in  harmony 
with  the  whole :  for  our  ideas  of  beauty  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  principles  which 
pervade  the  external  world,  and  amongst 
these,  we  may  redcon  it  not  the  least  impor- 
tant that  there  can  be  no  brilliant  light,  with- 
oQt  deep  shadow. 


In  speaking  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
painting,  I  have  found  in  necessary  to  make 
flrequent  use  of  the  word  iUusion,  a  word 
which  mig^t  unquestionably  be  applied  to 
many  other  sources  of  human  gratification. 
But  in  reference  to  the  illusion  to  which  we 
wilhngly  and  necessarily  submit  ourselves, 
in  order  to  find  greater  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  pencil,  it  may  not  be  iH- 
limed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  this  place. 

Those  ^o  have  never  studied  the  art  of 
}>ainting,  intellectually,,  are  not  aware  how 
much  we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  it,  to  a  natural  process  which 
takes  place  in  the  miod  of  the  beholder. 
The  painter  who  has  no  brighter  materials 
than  red  and  yellow  clay  to  work  with,  can 
80  dispose  them  as  to  represent  the  splen- 
dour and  briUianoe  of  a  summer  sunset,  upon 
which  we  gaze  till  our  eyes  are  almost  daz- 
zled with  the  refulgence  of  those  burning 
beams.  In  the  centre  of  his  piece  he  places 
the  glowing  orb  of  day,  smiling  his  brightest 
before  he  sinks  to  rest  upon  his  couch  of 
crimson  clouds;  on  either  side  are  trees 
whose  foliage  is  bathed  in  the  same  golden 
hues,  and  if  skilfully  managed,  they  will 
form  a  vista  terminating  in  excess  of  light ; 
while  the  whole  is  enlivened  by  a  group  of 
pcmting  cattle,  some  of  them  holding  down 
their  heads  as  if  in  the  very  prostration  of 
patient  endurance,  while  their  tails  are 
curied  about  in  every  possible  variety  of 
posture,  to  show  with  what  assiduity  they 
are  lashing  off  the  myriads  of  insects,  whose 
busy  and  unceasing  hum  ia  almost  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  On  first  asking  why 
the  httle  spot  of  yellow  paint  which  repre- 
sents the  sun  looks  so  much  more  brilliant 
in  the  picture  than  on  the  palette,  we  are 
told  it  is  the  adjustment  of  the  different 
grades  of  light  which  thus  increases  the 
brightness  of  the  centre.  But  let  the  same 
colours  be  placed  without  any  regard  to 
form  in  the  same  order  on  the  palette,  and 
we  behold  nothing  but  a  heap  of  paint,  upon 
which  we  might  gaze  till  doomsday  without 
being  dazzled.  It  is  because  we  know  that 
that  particular  appearance  of  the  sun,  the  sky 
the  eartj^  the  trees,  and  the  cattle,  is  in  reali^ 
the  invariable  accompaniment  of  intense 
heat,  so,  on  perceiving  the  same  appearance 
in  a  picture,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  it 
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18  80  there.  If  in  the  same  acene,  and  with 
precisely  the  same  colours,  the  artist  should 
represent  the  violence  of  a  gale  of  wind ;  or 
if  instead  of  the  cattle,  hut  in  the  same  ntna- 
lion,  and  still  with  the  same  colours,  he 
should  place  a  leafless  tree,  a  cottage  with 
its  roof  covered  with  snow,  and  a  miserahle, 
half-starved  man,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
fold  a  hlanket  round  his  diivering  limhs, 
there  is  no  eye  that  would  feel  the  same  dif- 
ficulty, in  gazing  on  the  picture,  no  mind, 
either  of  man  or  woman,  that  would  be  able, 
while  contemplating  such  a  scene,  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  (what  is  now  commonly 
called)  realizing  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat 

In  the  selection  of  animals,  or  individual 
objects  thrown  in  from  choice  to  diversify  a 
picture,  the  landscape  painter  finds  wide 
scope  for  the  display  of  his  poetic  feeling. 
The  introduction  of  fkt  cattle  is  an  error  into 
which  none  could  fall  who  was  not  either  a 
novice  in  his  art,  or  an  agriculturalist  irre- 
vocably wedded  to  the  best  system  of  rear- 
ing hve  stock.  And  why?  Because  our 
associations  with  fat  cattle,  whatever  satis- 
faction they  may  yield  in  the  kitchen  or 
larder,  are  decidedly  too  gross  and  vulgar 
in  their  nature  to  afford  any  gratification  in 
a  poem  or  a  picture.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  of  this  chapter  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  fat  cattle,  or  any  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce; but  everything  has  an  appropriate 
place,  and  there  is  but  one  kind  of  picture  in 
which  fat  cattle  would  be  in  theirs.  I  will 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  that  kind 
is  worthy  of  the  graphic  art  Let  the  sub- 
ject be  a  red  brick  farm  house,  with  a  bam 
extending  on  one  side,  and  a  square  plot  of 
garden  ground  on  the  other,  circular  com 
stacks,  and  a  red-tiled  pigeon  house  in  front, 
with  fields  in  the  distance,  smoothed  down 
by  constant  culture,  and  intersected  with 
neatly  clipped  hedgerows  running  at  right 
angles  all  over  them ;  then  fat  cattle  would 
unquestionably  be  well  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  picture,  merely  as  such, 
would  possess  the  beauty  of  h&rmony  in  all 
its  parts,  though  it  might  be  impossible  to 
call  it  poetical 

After  condemning  an  extreme  case,  the 
mind,  by  a  natural  effort,  rushes  towards  its 
opposite  in  search  of  that  gratification  which 
it  has  failed  to  find,  and  the  idea  which  now 


presents  itself^  is  that  of  a  wild  and  varied   . 
landscape,  wi^  distant  mouotainfl^  rugged  : 
precipices,  deep  groves,  green  slopes,  foam-  , 
ing  cataracts,  and  wandering  liUa.    Upon  * 
the  verdant  banks  of  one  of  these,  beneath  \ 
the  shade  of  a  "wide  spreading  beech,"  the  \ 
artist  places,  immediately  in  the  fbreground. 
no  less  a  personage  than  ApoDo  himselil 
while  the  Muses  dance  before  him  to  th« 
music  of  his  l3rre,  and  winged  loves,  and  i 
agile  graces,  sidp  from  rock  to  rock,  or  float  i 
upon  the  ambient  air.    Does  the  pktare  i 
please  ?    No ;  because,  in  the  firrt  instance, 
it  is  not  trae  to  nature,*  and  wherever  Hie 
conceit  of  man's  imagination  breaks  in  apOQ 
the  harmony  and  pathos  which  belooi^  to 
nature  alone,  the  poetical  charm  most  in 
some  measure  be  destroyed ;  and,  secondly, 
because  in  the  picture  of  a  landscape,  the 
ideal  of  rural  scenery  should  be  distinct  and 
predominant,  which  it  is  impossible  it  should 
be  where  characters  so  important  as  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  are  introduced.    But  let  us 
still  retain  the  landscape,  and  see  whether 
something  better  may  not  be  made  of  it. 
The  artist  who  enters  into  the  real  spirit  of 
poetry,  will  place  upon  the  broken  eraga  of 
the  mountain  a  few  shaggy  goats,  and  per- 
haps a  solitary  stag,  a  wanderer  from  the 
herd,  will  be  stooping  over  the  side  of  the  . 
stream  to  lave  its  thirst  in  the  cool  waters  of  { 
the  forest    The  foreground  he  will  enliven  ' 
with  the  rich  colouring  of  innumerable  wild  | 
plants,  woven  into  a  gorgeous  carpet,  which  | 
here  and  there  gives  place  to  a  sharp  pro- 
jecting rock,  or  yields  to  the  wild  vagaries 
of  a  small  silvery  torrent,  that  sparkles  tip 
from  a  gray  stone  fountain,  and  afler  filling 
a  mde  trough,  shoots  forth  in  bubbling  ed> 
dies,  and  then  loses  itself  amongst  the  thick 
leaves  and  brushwood  overhanging  the  little 
narrow  bed,  which  with  the  strife  of  ages  it 
has  worked  out  for  its  own  repose.    Beside 
this  fountain,  a  woman  is  standing,  not  an 
angel,  or  a  goddess,  but  a  simple  peasant 
woman,  whose  dress,  coarse  but  gorgeoos 
in  its  colouring,  corresponds  with  the  rich 
and  varied  tints  of  the  foreground.    She  has 

*  ^'My  Botkm  of  natan  comprehends  mc  caaSj  Ub* 
fbnns  which  nature  prodaoee,  bat  eleo  the  naiarc  ead 
Internal  fhbric  and  organintiona,  aa  I  may  can  it.  of 
hnman  mind  and  ImaginatSoa."— Air  Jimkua  Rey^ 
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JD8t  Med  her  pitcher  from  the  pure  stream, 
aod  is  resting  it  for  a  moment  on  the  side  of 
the  Btone  trough,  beibre  she  treads  back  her 
lonely  way  to  the  herdsman's  cottage,  whose 
low  thatched  roof  may  be  seen  half  hid  by 
the  sheltering  trees.  Here  is  at  once  a  pict- 
ure, which,  by  awakening  om*  sympathies, 
calling  to  niind  a  thousand  delightful  recol- 
lections^ and  giving  birth  to  the  most  agree- 
able associations,  rivets  our  attention,  de- 
lights our  fancy,  and  demonstrates  more 
cleariy  than  would  a  volume  of  definitions, 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of 
painting;  and  in  this  manner,  the  most 
pleasing  landscapes  may  be  composed  out 
of  materials  extremely  simple,  and  some- 
times even  barren  in  themselves. 

Perimpe  no  one  was  ever  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  this  branch  of 
the  art,  than  Salvator  Rosa.  In  all  his  de- 
lineations of  the  savage  dignity  of  nature, 
may  be  found  a  perfect  correspondence  be- 
tween the  subjects  which  he  chose,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  them.  "Everything  is 
of  a  piece,  his  rocks,  trees,  sky,  even  to  his 
handling,  have  the  same  rude  and  wild  cha- 
raeter  which  animates  his  figures." 

As  the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  under 
several  different  heads,  so  that  of  painting 
has,  to  the  poetical  observer,  many  distino- 
tions  of  character  not  laid  down  in  the  tech- 
nical phraseology  of  the  schools.  Leaving 
the  more  celebrated  productions  of  the  stu- 
dio, to  which  there  might  doubtless  be  found 
corresponding  specimens  in  the  sister  art,  I 
will  turn  ia  a  case  in  point,  which  to  my 
mind  is  both  striking  and  familiar.  It  is  the 
resemblance  of  character  between  Bewick's 
woodcuts,  and  the  poems  of  Robert  Bums. 
It  is  true,  the  artist  in  this  instance  has  con- 
fined himself  to  a  mode  of  conveying  his 
ideas  so  simple  and  unpretending,  that  the 
comparison  hardly  holds  good  between  the 
productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  All 
that  I  maintain  is  the  similarity  of  talent,  of 
tone  of  mind,  and  moral  feeling,  displayed 
in  their  separate  works.  We  find  in  both 
the  same  adherence  to  nature,  without  orna- 
ment or  afiectation,  and  we  discover  the 
oune  pathos  in  those  slight  touches  of  which 
geniuB  alone  is  capable,  with  the  same  freaks 
of  fancy,  lawless  and  unrestrained,  describ- 
ing as  if  in  very  wantonness,  scenes  the 


most  grotesque,  ludicrous,  or  familiar ;  and 
then  soaring  away  amongst  the  wil4  the 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  the  sublime,  yet 
retaining  throughout  the  same  moral  im- 
pi^ss,  either  dignified  or  abused. 

I  was  once  so  circumstanced  as  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  private  stud- 
ies of  an  artist,  whose  talent  bore  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  ballad  writing,  that  I  feel 
confident  had  circumstances  in  early  life  di- 
rected his  choice  to  the  pen  instead  of  the 
pencil,  he  would  have  used  it  with  equal  fa- 
cility, and  probably  with  as  much  lasting 
fame.  The  subjects  which  came  under  my 
notice  were  extremely  small,  and  seldom 
contained  more  than  a  litde  patch  of  moim- 
tain  scenery,  with  two  or  three  goats  or  wild 
sheep ;  yet  such  was  the  cJiaracter  pf  these 
fairy  pictures,  that  while  the  eye  dwelt  upon 
them,  the  illusion  was  so  perfect  as  almost 
to  beguile  the  fancy  with  the  behef,  that  the 
bleat  of  those  wandering  sheep,  the  scent  of 
the  purple  heather,  and  the  hum  of  the  wild 
bee,  were  really  present  to  the  senses.  You 
might  gaze,  and  gaze  upon  those  simple 
scenes  until  you  felt  the  cool  elasticity  of  the 
mountain  breeze,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clear  blue  sky,  stretching  pure  and  high  and 
distant  over  the  wide  moor ;  while  you  wan- 
dered on,  amongst  the  rustling  furze  and 
yellow  broom,  startling  the  timid  moor-fowl, 
and  rousing  the  slumbering  lark  to  spread 
again  its  folded  wing,  and  soaring  into  upper 
air,  to  sing  another  hymn  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  Author  of  this  perfect 
and  wonderful  creation,  of  which  we  feel 
ourselves  in  such  moments  to  be  no  incon- 
siderable or  unworthy  part  What  is  there 
to  remind  us  that  we  are  unworthy  1  We 
feel  not  the  stirrings  of  mean  or  sordid  pas- 
sion. We  are  away  from  the  habitations  of 
maiu  Away  from  the  envy  and  strife,  the 
tumult  and  contention,  whidi  roar  the  peace 
of  his  hereditary  and  social  home.  Away 
amongst  the  hills-^away  in  the  boundless 
and  immeasurable  realm  of  nature,  where 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  love  of  a  be- 
nign and  superintending  Providence— not  to 
behold  the  work  of  an  omnipotent  Creato^-^ 
not  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  a  pure 
and  holy  God.  If  we  are  not  worthy  of  his 
countenance  and  protection  when  we  feel 
and  acknowledge  all  tfais^  when  we  bow  in 
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mmplieity  and  hanible  reverence  before  Ifae 
all-pervading  spirit  that  animates  and  sus- 
tains the  world ;  wfaen^when  are  the  crea- 
tures of  his  formation  to  liil  up  the  prayer 
of  gratitude,  and  return  thanks  for  the  bless- 
ing of  existence? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  After  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  importance  of  copy- 
ing from  nature,  a  few  remarks  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  reference  to  this  expression,  which 
is  capable  of  being  very  differently  under- 
stood. To  copy  nature  is  not  merely  to 
make  the  sky  above,  and  the  earth  beneath, 
or  even,  entering  into  minutia,  to  make  the 
clouds  grey,  and  the  grass  green,  fhe 
artist  may  copy  nature  with  the  accuracy 
and  precision  of  a  Chinese,*  and  yet  never 
paint  a  picture  that  will  excite  even  momen- 
tary adxniration.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able  to  perceive  with  the  eye, 
as  to  execute  with  the  hand.  He  must  learn 
to  distmguish,  to  separate,  and  to  combine ; 
but  above  all,  he  must  be  able  to  form  a 
whole,  not  out  of  the  different  parts  presented 
at  one  particular  moment  to  his  eye,  but,  as 
nature  is  perpetually  changing,  and  as  no 
two  yards  of  the  earth's  surface  are  precisely 
alike,  he  must  compose  a  whole  out  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  natural  and  visible 
world,  which  he  has  at  different  times  of  his 
life  observed,  and  of  which  his  memory  re- 
tains a  distinct  impression ;  and  this  proves 
again,  that  painting  as  well  as  poetry  re- 
quires time  and  opportunity  for  receiving 
such  indelible  impressions,  without  which 
the  works  of  the  most  talented  artist  would 
never  exceed  in  merit  the  representations  in 
a  school-boy's  sketch  book. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  remarks,  in  his  ad- 
mirable lectures,  that  Rubens  makes  amends 
for  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  school, 
by  varjring  his  landscape  representations  of 
individual  places,  confined  and  uninteresting 
in  themselves,  by  the  introduction  of  a  rain- 
bow, a  storm,  or  some  particular  accidental 
effect  of  light;  while  Claude  Lorrain,  who 
well  knew  that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it, 
seldom  ]Nroduced  beauty,  composed  his  pic- 
tures from  draughts  which  he  had  previously 

*  This  resiwk  doM  not  refer  to  the  flforei  apon  china, 
hat  to  the  more  etebormte  paintinga  of  the  Chinese, 
where  a  delineation  of  every  leaf  on  a  tree  is  ftcquenily 


made  from  Tanous  beantilU  views  and  pro»- 
pects.  It  is  a  vulgar  remark,  often  made 
upon  pictures  thus  composed,  that  they  are 
not  true  to  nature,  nor  are  they  hka  a  naapi, 
tnie  to  any  given  sectioD  of  the  earths  sur- 
face; hui  theff  are  trueto  that  coneepUim  ^ 
'perfect  beauty  with  le&icft  nattere  ammatm 
the  aoid  of  the  poety  and  which  it  m  one  of 
his  greatest  pleasures  to  see  diffused  over 
the  external  world.  It  is  not  by  leptesent- 
ing  nature  in  detail,  but  in  oftorocfcr,  that 
the  highest  gratification  is  produced;  aikl 
he  must  unquestionabiy  be  the  best,  as  nvcU 
as  the  most  poetical  painter,  who  oonveys 
by  his  works  an  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  external  world ;  in  short,  who 
paints  not  only  for  the  eye,  but  ibr  the  nund. 
It  is  not  the  eye  alone  that  is  enlivened  by 
the  brilliance  of  a  sunny  morning,  nor  as  it 
the  eye  alone  that  reposes  where  the  eombre 
shades  of  evening  fall  upon  oar  path.  There 
must  be  so  much  of  character  in  all  repre- 
sentations of  particular  times  and  seasoncs 
as  to  convey  to  the  mind  a  corresponding 
idea  of  the  general  state  of  the  sky,  the  air, 
the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom,  by 
which  such  seasons  are  invariably  accom- 
panied. Thus  the  landscape  painter,  by 
cultivating  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
minute  varieties,  and  the  distinct  character- 
istics of  the  visible  world;  but  above  all, 
by  studying  profoundly  those  phenomena  by 
which  all  that  we  know  of  the  mysteries  of 
beauty,  power,  and  sublimity  are  revealed, 
will  be  able  out  of  such  materials  to  eoo^ 
pose  a  whole,  whose  highest  reconunenda- 
tion  it  will  be,  that  it  addresses  itself  Ibrcihly 
to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and  calls 
up  a  train  of  associations  with  feelings  and 
ideas  the  most  exquisite  and  poeticaL 

On  the  poetry  of  historical  painting,  vol- 
umes might  be  written — but  as  much,  per- 
haps too  much,  has  already  been  said  on 
painting  in  general,  I  will  merely  add  a  few 
remarks  on  this  particular  braneh  of  the  art 
It  is  obvious,  on  first  turning  our  atlentiao 
to  this  subject,  that  the  grand  reqaisiie  Ibr  a 
poetical  painter,  is  a  mind  so  ouhiTaled  and 
informed,  and  at  the  same  time  so  warmed 
by  enthusiasm,  as  to  enable  the  artist  to 
enter  fully  and  deeply  into  the  subject  before 
hink  As  an  instance  of  this  we  need  only 
contrast  the  touching  pathos^  the  wild  grace, 
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and  beauty  given  by  Gainsboroagh  to  all 
his  cottage  children,  with  some  of  our  more 
modeni  and  ephemeral  productions,  where 
a  young  lady  with  the  airs  and  graces  of  a 
fashionable  boarding  school,  or  where  at 
least  a  lay  Bgore  is  dressed  in  rags  and 
called  a  beggar  girl.  The  little  motherless 
looking  children  in  Gainsborough's  pictures 
'  offer  a  silent  appeal  to  our  best  and  tender- 
est  fbelinga,  and  it  is  eyident  he  must  have 
powerfully  realized  in  his  own  mind  all 
that  belongs  to  orphan-destitution,  as  well 
as  to  the  simple  habits  and  feelings  of 
rustic  life. 

Next  to  this  qualification  for  a  poetical 
painter,  is  a  capacity  for  combining  a  whole 
from  particular  and  suitable  parts,  and  the 
art  of  keeping  all  such  parts  in  their  proper 
degree  of  relation  and  subordination.    If  for 
instance  a  painter,  in  representing  the  death 
of  a  father  of  a  family,  should  so  far  forget 
the  digni^  of  his  subject,  as  to  make  a  fa- 
vourite dog  advance  to  the  centre  of  the 
piece  and  lick  his  master's  face,  the  unity  of 
the  whole  would  be  destroyed ;  and  instead 
of  the  feelings  being  afiectedby  sympathy 
with  the  grief  there  represented,  the  general 
and  very  natural  exclamation  would  be — 
''What  can  the  dog  be  doing?"    But  let 
the  afflicted  family,  next   to  their   dying 
parent  be  most  conspicuous  in  the  scene. 
Let  the  focus  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
of  distress  diverge  amongst  the  domestics  or 
less  interested  members  of  the  household, 
and  then  in  the  distance  the  same  dog  might 
very  properly  be  introduced,  looking  Uirough 
the  half  open  door  with  surprise  and  per- 
plexity upon  the  unwonted  scene,  and  stand- 
ing with  one  foot  lifted  up  as  if  doubting 
j  whether  it  were  a  pletce  and  time  for  him  to 
I  venture  in.    The  same  kind  of  subordination 
!  with  respect  to  light  and  colour  is  of  im- 
I  menee  importance  in  the  formation  of  a 
'  scene.    That  picture  which  is  broken  up 
\  with  a  variety  of  spots  of  light  and  shade, 
can  neither  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  nor  con- 
vey to  the  mind  sensations  of  concentrated 
or  powerful  interest    But  as  the  rules  for 
I'  the  regulation  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  as 
,  of  form  and  colouring,  belong  more  exclu- 
J  sively  to  the  studio,  I  diall  merely  repeat  in 
I  reference  to  this  subject,  that  none  of  these 
.<  rules  can  in  any  single  instance  be  so  vio- 


lated as  to  offend  the  eye,  or  strike  the  fancy 
with  an  impression  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  painter,  without  the  charm  of  the  whole 
being  sacrificed.  With  the  practical  parts 
of  his  profession,  the  pn  inter  must  make 
himself  acquainted,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  poetleams  the  grammatical  use  of 
language,  and  studies  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion ;  nor  would  a  glaring  breach  of  pro- 
priety of  style  be  less  pardonable  in  one  in- 
stance, than  a  gross  departure  from  the 
established  rules  of  art  in  the  other. 

I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks  be- 
cause we  are  perpetually  nearing  of  the  in- 
spiration, rather  than  the  cultivation  of 
genius ;  and  that  the  merit  of  a  painting, 
rather  than  the  misfortune  of  the  painter, 
consists  in  his  being  self-taught  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  so  glaring  a 
misuse  of  language,  is  that  it  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  exciting  in  the  vulgar  mind  high- 
er notions  of  the  influence  of  intellectual 
power.  The  constant  labour  and  concen- 
trated application  which  marked  the  lives  of 
the  most  eminent  painters,  prove  that  im- 
mediate inspiration  had  little  to  do  with  the 
work  of  their  hands.  Indeed  I  know  not 
what  inspiration  is,  with  regard  to  the  fine 
arts ;  unless  it  be  the  first  moving  spring  of 
action — the  desire — the  thirst  for  excellence 
obtained  at  any  cost,  which  operates  upon 
the  talent  and  the  will,  prompting  the  one  to 
seek  and  the  other  to  submit  to,  all  the  labo- 
rious, irksome,  and  diflicult  means  wluch 
axe  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  excel- 
lence. 

The  painter  knows  well  what  it  has  cost 
him  to  compose  one  entire  figure  out  of  the 
various  parts,  which  intense  study  has  taught 
him  are  essential  to  any  particular  whole. 
He  knows,  but  there  is  no  need  that  he 
should  tell  the  world,  how  many  thousand 
sketches  he  has  made  of  each  individual 
limb,  by  how  many  heart-breaking  failures 
the  wreath  of  fame  has  been  torn  from  his 
brow,  what  days  and  nights  he  has  spent  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  cloak  of  a  favorite 
hero,  how  the  head  of  his  saint  has  been  de» 
signed  from  sketches  made  in  Italy,  the  feet 
of  his  martyr  brought  from  Paris,  and  the 
hand  of  his  goddess  copied  from  that  of  his 
own  lady-love  at  home,  who  had  laid  aside 
her  stitdiing,  and  doffed  her  thimble,  afler 
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many  fndtlesB  entreaties,  conaenting  for  ^ve 
minutes  only,  and  with  the  liberty  of  scold- 
ing all  the  time,  to  sit  for  the  likeness  of  her 
hand.  And  this  is  wbaX  the  vulgar  call  in- 
spiration !  They  speak  too  of  expression  in 
a  portrait,  just  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  ma- 
gical atmos{Aere  thrown  around  the  figure, 
and  capable  of  converting  form  and  colour 
of  any  description  into  a  likeness.  They  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  observe  that  the  eye- 
brows in  the  original  are  arched,  and  that 
the  painter  has  made  them  straight;  they 
are  ignorant  that  the  nostrils  when  depressed 
at  one  comer  denote  melancholy;  when  ele- 
vated vivacity  and  wit;  that  the  artist  can 
immediately  produce  a  total  change  in  the 
character  of  the  mouth,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  closing  line ;  and  that  it  is  by  a 
long  course  of  study,  experience,  and  unre- 
mitting labour,  that  he  makes  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted,  not  only  with  the  natu- 
ral formation  of  the  human  countenance,  but 
also  with  those  muscular  affections  which 
accompany  certain  emotions  of  the  mind ; 
that  by  these  means  he  is  enabled  not  only 
to  perceive,  but  to  imitate  the  characteristic 
lines  and  features,  and  thus  to  produce  what 
is  called  expression. 

On  dismissing  the  idea  of  inspiration  from 
the  art  of  painting,  and  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  study  and  experience,  we  see  that 
a  poetical  painter,  though  elevated  to  the 
highest  distinctions  of  genius,  can  only  have 
attained  that  eminence  by  a  process  not  im- 
properly called  education;  though  it  mayor 
may  not  have  been  conducted  in  strict  con- 
formity with  academical  rules.  This  process 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  First,  he 
feels  the  moving  spring  of  action — ^the  ardent 
desire  which  prompts  the  young  artist  to  look 
abroad  into  the  works  of  the  creation,  to 
search  out  with  penetrating  and  comprehen- 
sive vision,  the  eternal  principles  of  things, 
and  to  discover  and  acknowledge  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found,  the  imperishable  essence  of 
beauty.  Thousands  of  human  beings  are 
alive  to  this  state  of  feeling,  who  from  want 
of  suitable  advantages,  from  different  bias, 
in  short,  from  necessity,  are  hindered  from 
advancing  farther  in  ^e  walks  of  art;  and 
therefore  thousands  are  sensible  of  the  poet- 
ical influence  of  painting,  who  have  never 
touched  a  pencil,  or  only  touched  one  to  their 


own  shame  and  disappointment    But  let 
the  young  artist,  stimulated  with  this  bam- 
ing  desire— this    unquenchable  thirst    for 
physical  and  moral  excellence,  submit  him- 
self to  the  strictest  discipline  of  the  ■cbooU, 
will  his  energy  be  impaired,  his  genioa  ex- 
tinguished, or  his  enthusiasm  subdued  t  Na 
No  more  than  the  poet  in  selecting  suitaKle 
words  as  the  vehicle  to  convey  his  ideam  to 
mankind,  will  lose  the  Promethean  fire  which  , 
gives  life  and  splendour  to  his  verse :  and 
just  with  the  same  facility  can  the  paintnr 
strike  off  a  perfect  picture  without  adherence 
to  established  rules,  as  the  minstrel  can  pour 
his  harmonious  thoughts  in  a  language  un- 
known to  him  before.  i 
From  the  stem  practioe  of  the  schoolfi,  the 
artist  in  time  emerges,  though  only  to  ex- 
tend the  sphere  of  his  education,  and  widra 
the  field  of  those  studies  which  the  longest 
life  of  man  is  insuiikient  to  complete.    This 
brings  us  to  the  third  and  last  stage,  when 
the  artist,  still  animated  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, launches  forth  into  the   wr^rid. 
Having  become  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
use  of  the  proper  means,  he  is  now  able  lo 
apply  both  ^e  ardour  of  his  soul,  and  the  la- 
bour of  his  hand,  to  the  production  of  those 
splendid  works  which  his  mind  is  not  less , 
able  to  C4>nceive,  for  having  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  internal  construction, ' 
Iheir  peculiar  distinctions,  and  limitatiQn6»  ' 
Fully  qualified  to  enter  the  realm  of  poetry, ' 
he  identifies  himself  with  the  author,  and  re- 
garding his  hero  in  his  moral  and  inteUee- ! 
tual  character,  invests  him  with  a  nobHity  of 
mienand8tature,which,if  itis  nottruetohis  ; 
physical  formation,  is  true  to  nature;  be-1 
cause  his  nature  was  noble,  and  the  charac- '. 
ter  which  the  historian  is  able  to  deecribe  ; 
with  the  intervention  of  time,  and  the  change 
of  scene  and  circumstance,  he  must  impress  ' 
upon  the  canvass,  as  it  were  with  one  stroke.  , 
and  concentrate  into  the  space  of  a  singie 
moment,  the   accumulated  influence^  and 
power,  and  majesty,  of  a  long  life  of  glorious 
actions.    Animated  by  the  spirit<«lirring  in-  - 
fluence  of  poetic  feeling,  he  can  now  take  ' 
captive  the  fallen  monarch,  in  chains  which 
his  own  hand  flings  around  him;  he  can 
allure  the  sjivan  deity  into  bowers  of  his 
own  constructing;  personify  the  impassioned  '{ 
minstrel  with  a  harmony  of  colouring,  Uke  ;! 
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mufiic  to  the  eye ;  and  tinge  an  angel's  wings 
I  with  the  golden  haes  of  heaven. 

The  greatest  merit  of  painting  is,  that 
like  poetry,  it  addresses  itself  to  those  prin- 
,  ciples  of  intellectual    enjoyment,   without 
',   which  its  greatest  beauties  would  neither  be 
'  appreciated  or  seen — ^principles  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  and  oflen  neither  felt  nor 
^  acknowledged,  until  called  forth  by  the  works 
I  of  art    The  pleasure  we  derive  from  paint- 
I    ing,  is  commonly  and  superficial]y  consid- 
•   ered  to  be  only  as  it  is  an  imUative  art 
Why  then  do  not  coloured  figures  in  wax, 
I  rojik  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  worid, 
'  tiian  the  more  laborious  and  cumbrous  pro- 
\  dtictiona  of  the  sculptor?    And  why  do  not 
'  nimiature  landsci^>es,  with  the  real  elevation 
I   of  hills,  trees,  and  houses,  made  of  cork  or 
'  clay,  and  coloured  to  the  hues  of  nature, 
'    please  more  than  the  level  surface,  on  which 
form  and  distance  are  denoted  merely  by  a 
particular  management  of  colour,  so  as  to 
r(*pre^nt  light  and  shade  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
^  in  such  performances,  however  ingeniously 
managed,  nothing  is  lei\  for  the  imagination. 
We  see  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  pronounce 
It  to  be  very  pretty,  and  think  no  more  about 
it ;  wtiile  those  in  which  the  effect  alone  is 
,  obvnouB,  and  the  means  enveloped  in  their 
pmper  obscurity,  strike  the  beholder  with 
fceliiigs  of  wonder  and  admiration ;  while 
tiirtiugh  the  medium  of  the  senses,  he  re- 
ceives just  so  much  information,  as  is  neces- 
<iry  to  set  the  imagination  afloat  upon  an 
iiiunfasai^le  ocean  of  thought    Let  hands 
pn^fane  oolour  to  the  very  life  an  Apollo  or 
A  Venus,  and  we  should  see  nothing  more 
tlian  a  &ae  man,  and  a  pretty  woman ;  but 
ui  contemplating  them  as  they  are,  we  be- 
hold the  eternal  principles  of  imperishable 
b€aut>*,  handed  down  to  us  from  distant  ages, 
c^jiicpiTed  by  one  natioo,  appropriated  by 
aiiotlier,  and  acknowledged  by  aU  with  the 
pn>roandest  admiration. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  next  to  poetry, 
cL>n»tituie  the  grand  medinm  by  which  tlie 
»ubliroest  ideas,  and  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
uiuofis  are  conveyed  to  the  human  mind. 
It  i«  true  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  more 
f  •jir'i)  tiolly  sublime,  as  well  as  beautii\il ;  but 
oature  speaks  to  us  in  a  voice  wliich  we  do 
t^A  always  hear,  and  cannot  always  under^ 
frtuMt    U  m  when  nature  is  interpreted  by 


the  power  of  human  genius,  that  we  hear 
most  forcibly,  and  if  we  do  not  imderstand, 
we  fed  the  eternal  truths  which  have  their 
archetype  in  nature,  and  their  corresponding 
impress  in  the  soul  of  man. 


THE  POETRT  OF  SOUND. 

Amongst  the  organs  of  perception  by 
which  ideas  of  sensible  things  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  no- 
tice those  which  are  most  important  and  ob- 
vious— ^the  eye,  and  the  ear.  Painting  forms 
the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  eye 
and  the  mind :  language  supplies  the  mind 
with  ideas,  through  the  medium  <^  the  ear. 
Our  attention  has  hitherto  b^en  occupied  by 
visible  objects  alone,  and  having  conducted 
them  to  the  mind  through  one  avenue,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  take  up  the  subject  of 
sound,  in  order  that  we  may  make  a  pro- 
gressive approach  by  another. 

Sound  ia  perhaps  of  all  subjects  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  poetic  feeling,  not 
only  because  it  comprehends  within  its  wide- 
ly extended  sphere,  the  influence  of  music, 
so  powerful  over  the  passions  and  afiections 
of  our  nature ;  but  because  there  is  in  poe- 
try itself^  a  cadence — a  perceptible  harmo- 
ny, which  delights  the  ear  while  the  eye  re- 
mains unafiected.  The  ear  is  also  more 
subject  than  the  eye  to  the  influence  of 
association,  just  in  proportion  as  the  impres- 
sions it  receives  are  more  isolated  or  dis- 
tinct The  eye  perceives  a  great  number 
of  objects  at  once,  or  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion that  they  tend  to  destroy  the  identic 
of  each,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  unclosed, 
continues  to  behold,  and  to  perceive,  without 
a  moment's  intermission ;  but  the  ear,  besides 
being  compelled  to  receive  sounds,  merely  as 
they  aro  ofiered  to  it,  without,  like  the  eye, 
possessing  the  powers  of  searching,  selecting, 
and  investigating  for  itself^  has  its  intervals 
of  silence,  which  render  the  impressions  that 
have  been  made  more  dureble,  and  those 
which  are  to  follow  more  acute.  Wherever 
there  is  any  visible  object,  the  eye,  and  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  may  receive  pleasure, 
because  light  itself  is  beautiful,  and  the 
glancing  sunbeams  even  on  the  walls  of  a 
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prison,  afford  to  the  unfortunate  dwellers 
within,  associations  which  connect  those 
beams  with  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  the 
sides,  the  air,  and  a  multitude  of  agreeable 
ideas  which  naturally  present  themselves; 
but  the  ear  is  much  less  frequently  gratified 
than  the  eye,  especially  in  towns,  where  it 
is  denied  the  negative  enjoyment  of  silence. 
Compare  the  frequency  of  light  and  sun- 
shine appearing  even  on  the  prison  wall, 
with  the  occurrence  of  any  sweet,  or  sooth- 
ing sound  within  those  gloomy  precincts. 
Compare  the  beautiful  specimens  of  art,  the 
appearance  of  order,  regularity,  and  magnif- 
icence to  be  seen  in  the  city,  with  the  per- 
petual tumult  and  din,  by  which  the  ear  is 
distressed  and  annoyed.  Compare  the  end- 
less variety  of  charms  presented  to  the  eye 
by  extemcd  nature,  with  the  frequent  silence 
which  prevails  in  the  country,  and  we  shall 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  ear  is  an  organ 
less  active,  and  less  occupied  than  the  eye ; 
and  thus  we  may  account  for  its  impressions 
being  so  intense,  as  well  as  so  pecuHarly 
fraught  with  associations  the  most  powerful 
and  affecting  to  the  mind. 

Why  certain  sounds  should  be  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  to  the  ear  may  be  best 
understood  by  examining  the  principles  of 
music ;  which  for  more  reasons  than  one,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  introduce  into  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  established  fact  that  the 
ear  is  gratified  by  harmony,  and  pained  by 
discord,  is  quite  sufiScient  for  my  present 
purpose;  but  why,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, we  are  delighted  with  sounds  which 
are  in  diemselves,  and  separate  from  associ- 
ation, the  most  intolerable  discord,  may  very 
properly  form  a  subject  of  serious  consider- 
ation here. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking,  as  well 
as  most  familiar  instances  of  this  kind,  is 
the  cawing  of  the  rook.  When  this  bird  is 
taken  captive  and  brought  into  your  room, 
nothing  can  well  be  more  offensive  to  the 
ear,  more  harsh,  or  discordant,  than  its 
voice;  and  yet  Uie  same  voice  heard  in 
certain  situations  in  the  open  air  is  prover- 
bially musical — ^heard  as  a  number  of  these 
social  and  sagacious  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  are  winging  their  slow  and  solemn 
flight,  while  their  shadows  flit  over  the  richly 
cultivated  landscape,  and  approaching  the 


abodes  of  man,  they  wheel  round  and  round 
in  graceful  circles,  returning  homeward  with 
the  same  speed,  the  same  desire,  and  th? 
same  end  in  view,  the  language  of  the  wl)<>!f 
community  reminding  the  listener  of  tl:e 
voices  of  wearied  but  contented  traveD»Ts. 
well  pleased  to  return  from  their  journey; 
while  they  congratulate  each  other  upon 
the  peace,  the  comfort,  and  the  secuhtr 
which  awaits  them  in  their  ancestral  dwell- 
ings. 

Thou^  the  language  of  the  rook  is  ei 
tremely  limited,  and  to  those  who  know 
little  of  rural  scenes  or  rural  pleasures,  ei 
tremely  monotonous,  it  is  capable  of  voniiii* 
that  language  by  a  cadence  of  exprcs^ioL 
both  familiar  and  interesting  to  the  pnN> 
leged  class  of  beings  who  draw  upon  th' 
inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  for  tlitL' 
amusement  and  delight  In  the  spring. 
when  the  rooks  first  begin  to  be  busy  witi: 
their  nests,  their  language,  like  their  (ttl- 
ings  and  occupations,  is  cheerful,  bustling. 
and  tumultuous.  Within  the  rookerj'  it  ii 
perfect  discord ;  but  heard  in  the  distance. 
it  conveys  to  the  mind  innumerable  plear^ing 
associations  with  thai  dehghtful  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  universal  alacrity  and  joy 
with  which  the  animal  creation  resume 
their  preparations  for  a  new  and  happy  lit*^- 
But  it  is  in  the  autumn,  when  the  bustle  of  the 
spring  and  summer  has  subsided,  that  the 
language  of  the  rook  is  most  poetical.  Then: 
is  then  a  melancholy  cadence  in  its  voice. 
heard  slowly  and  at  intervals,  which  ifi  io 
perfect  unison  with  the  general  aspect  of 
nature;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  suppose  that 
this  sagacious  bird,  perched  upon  the  top- 
most bough  of  some  venerable  tree,  is  ma^' 
ing  observations  upon  the  external  world. 
and  sympathising  in  the  universal  tendency 
to  decay,  exhibited  in  the  scattered  fruit. 
the  faded  foliage,  and  the  withered  grass. 

Of  the  same  description  of  sound  is  the 
bleating  of  the  Iamb,  which  in  itself  is  as  en- 
tirely devoid  of  sweetness  and  melody,  ^ 
the  cawing  of  the  rook ;  yet  the  voice  of  the 
lamb  has  been  so  long  and  bo  intimately 
connected  in  idea  with  the  season  of  spring} 
with  green  fields  and  sunny  slopes,  with 
scented  hawthorn,  yellow  cowslips,  nch 
meadows,  and  wandering  riOs ;  as  well  as 
with  plenty,  and  innocence, and  peace;  that 
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'  our  be«t  poets  have  deemed  it  no  violation 
;  (if  the  laws  to  which  genius  is  amenable,  to 
,  mingle  the  bleating  of  the  lamb  with  the 
I  fiweeteMt  harmony  of  nature. 

One  more  instance  of  the  same  kind  will 
,  sulFicc — the  croak  of  the  raven,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  other  two  in  the  harshness  and 

•  di^^^Minance  with  which  it  strikes  upon  the 
;  truT ;  and  yet  how  perfectly  harmonious  is 
I  tlie   croak  of  the   raven  when  it  echoes 

amongst  the  rocky  heights  of  the  mountain, 
or  ntsing  from  the  rugged  clifis  of  the  shore, 
mingles  with  the  hollow  and  tumultuous 
roar  of  the  ever  restless  ocean. 

The  voices  of  the  innumerable  singing 
birds,  which  people  our  gardens,  fields,  and 

I,  groves,  filling  the  air  with  one  perpetual 
mtflody,  are  well  known  to  every  listening 

,   ear  and  feeling  mind,  both  in  their  natural 

•  niutfic,  and  in  their  poetical  associations. 
I  From  the  sweet,  plaintive  notes  of  the  robin, 
I  to  tiie  ricli,  full  warble  of  the  thrush  and 

blackbird^  they  are  in  themselves,  and  sepa- 
,  nttt*  from  all  relative  ideas,  most  delightful 
,  to  tiie  ear,  under  almost  all  imaginable  cir- 
C4in)/ttances  except  one ',  and  that  is,  when 
,  heard  through  the  bars  of  the  solitary  prison 
to  which  the  wild  minstrels  of  nature  are  too 
*^v*n\  inlmraanly  condemned.  The  two 
nuv^t  melancholy  sounds  in  the  world,  are 
tltr-  »ong  of  tlie  caged  bird,  and  the  voice  of 
Ujf  Ktreet  minstrel.  It  makes  the  heart  that 
hr«j(  been  accustomed  to  the  wild,  joyous 
muistrels}'  of  nature,  sicken  to  hear  either. 
•SiiMpended  in  his  narrow  cage,  and  excluded 
liy  an  outer  prison  from  all  participation  in 
tiir  fresh  and  genial  air,  or  hung  without 
tliff'se  walls  in  the  heat  and  din  and  suffoca- 
tion of  the  crowded  city,  perhaps  the  little 
prisoner  feels  a  gleam  of  sunshine  fall  upon 
his  plumed  wing,  and  in  an  instant  the  fire 
<»f  nature  is  kindled  in  his  bosom.  He  may 
kfK>w  nothing  of  the  flowery  fields,  let  us 
hope  he  possesses  not  the  faculty  of  remem- 
b«'nng  what  ooce  he  was ;  but  in  his  bound- 
ing breast  instinct  sappUea  the  place  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  he  pines  for 
be  knows  not  what  Animated  with  the 
energy  of  a  wild  free  life,  he  fluttera  his  light 
wings  with  a  quick  and  fairy  motion,  almost 
opiritoal  in  ito  grace,  and  oh !  how  touching 
in  the  perpetual  fniitlessness  of  its  efforts 
to ''flee  away  and  be  at  rest"    Still  the  life 


of  its  little  soul  is  unsubdued,  and  it  war- 
bles out  its  longest,  loudest  notes,  even  there, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  man,  or  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  power  in  nature,  a 
power  of  expansion  and  vitality,  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  controlling,  contracting,  and 
contaminating  hand. 

There  is  a  scene  exhibited  every  day 
throughout  the  summer  months,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
template until  the  mind  is  filled  with  mis- 
anthropy, and  we  learn  to  loathe  and  shun 
our  own  species.  In  fields  sufficiently  re- 
mote from  the  city  to  admit  of  their  being 
the  resort  of  birds,  men  are  accustomed  to 
station  themselves  with  a  trap  and  snare,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  singing  birds  for 
the  London  markets.  The  trap  is  a  large 
net,  so  contrived  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  in 
a  moment;  the  snare  is  a  little  chirping 
bird,  tied  fast  to  tlie  end  of  a  pliant  stick, 
which  rebounds  with  the  flutter  of  its  wings, 
and  thus  the  bird  alternately  rising  and 
sinking  has  something  the  appearance  of 
dancing  at  will  upon  the  Ught  and  buoyant 
spray.  The  man,  the  monarch  of  creation, 
all  the  while  croudies  on  the  ground  to  watch 
his  prey,  and  when  one  little  sufferer  has  by 
its  fruitless  struggles  so  well  mimicked  the 
movements  of  a  joyous  flight,  as  to  allure 
its  fellow  victims  into  the  snare,  the  fatal 
knot  is  drawn,  the  man  chooses  out  from  the 
number  the  sweetest  songsters,  and  afVer 
depositing  them  separately  in  an  immense 
number  of  little  cages,  brought  with  him  for 
the  purpose,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mar- 
ket, purchased,  and  made  miserable  during 
the  rest  of  their  hves,  for  the  delectation  of 
London  ears,  and  the  benefit  of  society  in 
general 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  'ihe  effect  of 
my  own  fancy,  or  that  such  was  really  the 
fact,  but  the  men  whom  I  have  seen  employ- 
ed in  this  business,  looked  to  me  uncom- 
monly large,  that  is,  personally  large. 
There  was  so  strange  a  contrast  between 
their  magnitude  and  that  of  the  httle  fragile 
beings  they  were  contending  with  upon 
such  unequal  terms;  between  the  frantic 
fluttering  of  the  decoy  bird  and  the  joyous 
flight  of  the  free  ones ;  between  this  system 
of  deception,  artifice  and  cruelty,  and  the 
open  and  manly  performance  of  that  Chris- 
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tian  duty  which  teaches  us  to  deal  merci- 
fully even  with  the  meanest  of  God's  crea- 
tures, that  I  have  always  considered  this 
scene  as  amongst  the  most  melancholy  of 
those  incident  to  a  congregated  mass  of 
human  heings  in  an  imperfect  state  of  moral 
cultivation. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
immense  numher  and  variety  of  sounds 
made  conducive  to  the  embellishment  of 
poetry  amongst  which  that  of  the  wind  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  of  poetical  as- 
sociations. Strike  out  this  master  chord 
from  the  harp  of  nature,  and  the  music  of 
the  sf^eres  would  be  harmony  no  more. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  waveless  sea;  in 
the  wide  desert,  where  the  sterile  sand  re- 
poses unruffled;  or  in  more  domestic  and 
familiar  scenes,  when  the  sky  is  concealed 
behind  a  dense  mass  of  motionless  cloud, 
when  the  flowers  no  longer  tremble  on  their 
slender  stems,  and  even  the  aspen  leaves 
are  still,  a  voice  is  wanting  to  remind  us  of 
the  prevalence  and  potency  of  one  mighty 
element ;  and  we  feel  as  if  the  great  spirit 
of  nature  were  either  sleeping  or  dead. 
The  least  perceptible  movement  in  the  air, 
the  slightest  sound  of  the  passing  breeze  as 
it  whispers  through  the  leafy  boughs  of  the 
forest,  fills  up  the  dreary  void ;  an  all-per- 
vading intelligence  again  lives  around  us, 
and  the  imaginative  mind  holds  ideal  inter- 
course with  invisible  beings,  whose  home  is 
in  the  wilderness,  and  whose  mysticid  com- 
panionship is  the  symbolical  language  in 
which  nature  is  ever  speaking  to  her  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  temper  and  con- 
struction of  that  mind,  the  voice  of  the  wind 
brings  tidings  either  joyful  or  melancholy. 
It  may  whiiq)er  in  those  low  sweet  tones 
which  are  sacred  to  the  communication  of 
happiness,  or  it  may  answer  to  the  sadness 
of  the  soul  in  long  plaintive  notes  that  re- 
semble a  continued,  tmbroken,  and  universal 
sigh.  It  may  teU  of  the  gardens  of  the  East, 
of  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  that  float  upon  its 
buoyant  wings,  of  the  cooling  flow  of  spark- 
ling waterfalls,  of  the  "  delicate  breathing'' 
of  summer  flowers;  or  of  the  bleak  moun- 
tain, the  howling  wilderness,  the  deep  echo 
of  the  gloomy  cave,  the  rustling  of  the  with- 
ered grass,  and  the  waving  of  the  boughs 
of  the  cypress.    Precisely  as  the  mind  is 


aflected  it  interprets  the  language  of  the 
wind,  and  receives  its  portion  of  joy  or  sor- 
row from  the  associations  which  that  (k- 
miliar  sound  conveys.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  the  case  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. There  arc  situations  in  which  the 
howling  of  the  wind  so  closely  resembles 
the  low  monotonous  wail  of  inexhaustible 
sorrow,  that  the  pleasure  it  is  known  to  afford 
to  some  individuals  of  particular  taste  and 
feeling,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
poskig  that  it  forcibly  reminds  them,  by 
contrast,  of  their  own  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment In  the  same  manner,  those  who  love 
to  listen  to  the  nighdy  tempest  are  wont  to  stir 
the  fire  and  pity  the  sailors,  and  then  torn* 
ing  inward  to  their  own  contracted  circle  of 
delight,  congratulate  themselves  that  it  is 
broken  in  upon  by  no  storms,  invaded  by  do 
distress,  and  subject  to  no  apprehensions  of 
impending  calamity. 

Amongst  the  varieties  of  sound  rendered 
familiar  te  us  by  their  frequent  and  natural 
occurrence,  the  voice  of  the  storm  is  the 
most  potent  in  its  influence.  Whether  it 
comes  bounding  and  booming  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  raging  sea,  or  roaring  through 
the  stately  forest,  it  is  alike  grand  and  te^ 
rific — alike  full  of  association  with  images 
of  majesty  and  awe,  and  ideas  of  partial  or 
imiversal  destruction  by  a  mighty  but  un- 
seen power.  The  speed  with  which  it  tra- 
vels seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  di8tin^ 
tion  in  the  feelings  which  it  awakens,  but 
swift  as  the  wind  may  be  in  its  irresirtibff 
progress,  it  is  not  more  so  than  thooght,  tn 
which  even  a  sudden  explosion  of  master 
affords  time  for  the  combination  of  a  number 
of  famlhar  ideas,  by  a  process  unknown  to 
the  mind  in  which  it  takes  place.  The  ng- 
ing  of  the  tempest,  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  it  with  feelings  aKve  to  the  poetry  of 
nature,  would  be  described  as  one  continu- 
ous and  monotonous  sound ;  but  io  those 
who  have,  it  is  marked  by  a  varie^  of  dis- 
tinctions, which  accounts  for  the  variety  of 
sensations  it  occasions.  To  begin  first  with 
the  hollow  roar  marking  the  intenral  ^^ 
it  seems  to  be  retreating  as  if  to  gather 
strength,  then  the  mighty  gathering  and  *^ 
irresistible  progress  with  which  it  rushes  M 
swifl  as  lightning  through  immcasura^** 
space,  leaving  just  time  for  the  most  appw" 
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ihg  apprehensions,  as  it  comes  lender,  and 
londer,  and  at  last  bursts  upon  us  in  one 
overwhelming  tumult,  mingling  every  ima- 
ginable combination  of  terrific  sound,  from 
the  crash  of  falling  matter,  to  the  shrieks  of 
wild  despair.    And  it  is  this  combination  of 
impressions,  each  bringing  along  with  it  a 
train  of  associations,  which  constitutes  what 
ia  called  the  excitement  of  the  scene — an 
excitement  either  distressing  or  mvigorating, 
fearful  or  exquisitely  delightful,  according 
to  the  peculiar  temper  or  capability  of  the 
mind  of  the  listener. 
There  are  three  important  attributes  be- 
I  longing  to  the  wind,  which  combine  to  in- 
i!  vest  it  with  a  character  of  intelligence.  Mo- 
!  tioU,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  life  to 
'  the  external  world ;  sound,  which  operates 
I  upon  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  ano- 
ther sense,  and   resembles   tlie   universal 
voice  of  creation ;  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
I  the  expression)  omnipresence,  an  attribute 
80  potent  in  its  influence  upon  our  feelings, 
that  from  the  searching,  penetrating,  and 
pervading  power  of  the  wind,  we  are  accus- 
I  tomed  to  assign  to  it  a  character  which  dif- 
fers little  from  actual  personality.    From 
I  ancient  times  down  to  the  present  moment, 
I  the  wind  is  spoken  of  as  a  swill  and  faithful 
j  meissenger.      We  say — "tell  it  not  to  the 
j  winds,"  lest  they  should  carry  the  report  to 
!  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  commu- 
'  nicate  the  tidings  to  its  inmost  recesses; 
^  Give  thy  sorrow  to  the  winds,"  that  they 
may  bear  it  away  on  their  elastic  wings,  and 
di^speree  it  too  widely  for  any  single  particle 
,  to  remain  perceptible,  through  the  regions 
,  of  inimitable  space ;  and  the  great  master 
magician  who  could  wield  at  will  all  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  elements,  has  thus  powerfully 
represented  the  instrumentality  of  the  winds 
in  calling  forth  the  self-upbraidings  of  a 
guilty  conscience  : 

Of  it  iiB  monstrous !  monstroas ! 
MeilMMiglit,  the  biUows  spoke,'uid  told  in«  of  It; 
7%e  wimd$  did  »ing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  sod  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper  !— 

Next  to  the  sound  of  wind,  that  of  water 
is  perhaps  the  most  poetical;  whether  it 
falls  dear,  and  sharp,  and  tinkling  drop  by 


drop  into  the  hollow  basin  of  rock,  or  wan- 
ders through  the  woodland  with  a  warbling 
and  mellow  voice,  or  glides  in  the  sheeted 
water-fall  down  the  sides  of  the  moimtain, 
with  a  soil  and  silvery  sound,  or  rushes  over 
its  pent-up  channel,  in  all  the  vnld  tumult  of 
an  impetuous  torrent — whether  rising  and 
falling  upon  the  distsmt  shore,  with  a  solemn 
and  monotonous  motion,  or  bellowing  forth 
the  mandates  of  the  imperious  ocean,  it 
threatens  to  overwhelm  and  destroy,  by 
sweeping  every  atom  of  moving  or  perisha- 
ble matter,  into  the  unsearchable  abyss  of 
its  unfathomable  waters ;  it  is  the  same  mu- 
sical voice  that  salutes  our  ear,  whilst  wan- 
dering over  the  mountains,  reposing  in  the 
valley,  or  meditating  upon  the  wave  beaten 
shore. 

As  the  representation  of  water  in  a  land- 
scape, is  said  in  the  language  of  painters,  to 
give  repose  to  the  picture  by  harmonizing 
with  the  colours  of  the  sky,  so  the  soothing 
and  melodious  sound  of  water,  harmonizing 
with  the  winds,  softens  down  tfie  wild  cry  of 
different  animals,  and  the  sharp  shrill  min- 
strelsy of  the  woods,  blending  into  one  de- 
lightful symphony,  the  universal  voice  of  na- 
ture. If  anything  can  be  added,  to  render 
this  symphony  more  perfect — if  the  refine- 
ments of  art  may  so  mingle  with  the  sym- 
plicity  of  nature,  as  to  enhance  our  enjoy- 
ment of  both,  it  is  when  sweet  music  is  heard 
upon  tiie  water ;  for  music  is  die  great  mas- 
ter key  which  unlocks  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  mankind,  bringing  to  light  more 
hidden  things  than  ever  were  called  forth 
or  revealed  by  the  direct  language  of  words. 
When  plaintive,  it  addresses  itself  to  sensi- 
bilities that  have  long  been  dormant,  or  never 
were  awakened  before,  softening  the  flinty 
heart,  and  suffusing  with  the  warm  tribute 
of  genuine  tenderness,  eyes  that  had  forgot- 
ten to  weep;  when  light  and  joyous,  it 
touches  as  with  electric  power,  the  springs 
of  animal  motion  and  elasticity,  and  in  an 
instant  the  dark  brow  becomes  enlivened,  the 
old  resume  their  youth,  the  weary  step  is 
quickened,  and  the  shadows  of  life  are 
trampled  down  in  the  light  and  playful 
dance ;  when  wild,  and  free,  and  national  in 
Its  associations,  it  strikes  the  soul  of  the 
patriot,  and  the  chains  of  the  oppressor  are 
burst  asunder;  while,  planting  himself  on 
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his  native  hills,  with  a  step  as  firm  as  the 
beetling  rock,  a  heart  as  invincible  as  the 
storm,  and  a  front  as  undaunted  as  the 
mountain's  brow,  he  defies  the  might  of  the 
invading  foe,  and  nerves  himself  to  defend 
his  hberties  or  die ;  or  when  slow,  and  so- 
lemn, and  majestic  in  its  strains,  it  falls  upon 
the  spirit  like  the  mantle  of  deep  thought, 
soothing  down  the  idle  flutter  of  evanescent 
joy,  the  fruitless  stirrings  of  ambition,  the 
selfish  and  sordid  cares  that  desolate  the 
mind,  and  diffuses  a  holy  calm,  which  if  not 
religion  itself,  brings  with  it  one  of  religion's 
best  and  sweetest  attributes — the  sanctity  of 
peace. 

The  evil  purposes  to  which  music  is  capa- 
ble of  being  applied,  might  afford  a  fertile 
subject  for  the  pen  of  the  moralist ;  its  power 
over  the  human  mind,  is  all  that  is  attempted 
to  be  established  here.  Operated  upon  by 
this  power,  how  many  thou.<fuuls  of  human 
beings  have  been  led  on  to  do,  and  to  dare, 
what  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
attempting,  but  for  the  influence  of  this  po- 
tent spell — potent  in  its  immediate  effects 
upon  tlie  feelings  and  affections,  but,  Oh ! 
how  much  more  potent  in  the  recollections  it 
awakens ! 

Music  is  the  grand  vehicle  of  memory,  the 
key  wliich  unlocks  the  hoarded  treasure  of 
the  soul.  Words  may  define,  and  place  be- 
fore our  mental  perceptions,  as  in  a  map,  all 
that  has  beenj  but  music,  suspending  the 
active  energies  of  the  mind,  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  soul,  in  a  voice  that  makes 
itself  be  heard,  amongst  the  tumult  and  ex- 
citement of  present  tilings — tlie  voice  of  the 
irrevocable  past 

We  listen,  as  to  a  curious  specimen  of  art, 
to  the  national  music  of  some  distant  country, 
about  which  we  interest  ourselves  no  farther 
than  as  it  occupies  a  place  upon  tlie  globe. 
We  listen,  we  criticise,  we  remark  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  the  air,  and  llien  turn  away ; 
but  there  may  be  one  in  the  crowd  of  audi- 
tors— a  heart-stricken  exile  from  that  very 
country — a  wanderer  witliout  a  home — 
driven  about  from  one  inhospitable  shore  to 
anotlier,  and  stupified  with  the  very  extrem- 
ity of  his  sufferings — he  hears  that  well- 
known  strain,  and  in  an  instnnt  plunges  into 
the  very  centre  of  his  early  attachments,  and 
the  warm  comforts  of  his  ancestral  home. 


He  sees  again  the  stately  woods  that  bound- 
ed his  hereditary  domain,  and  hears  iJie 
rush  of  the  torrent  that  guarded  and  defined 
its  limits.  He  stands  again  upon  his  father'?  ' 
hearth,  and  feels  himself  a  free-bom  man, 
proud  to  maintain  and  strong  to  defend  his 
liberties  and  rights.  The  music  ceases ;  a 
shadow  like  tlie  sable  pall  of  death  falls  upon 
the  ideal  picture,  and  again  he  stands  upon 
a  foreign  land^  an  alien,  desolate,  and  alone. 
We  have  all  known  some  blessed  season 
of  our  lives,  before  the  wheels  of  time  liad 
grown  heavy  with  an  accumulation  of  harass- 
ing cares,  when  the  moriung  was  bright 
upon  our  path,  and  the  evening  fell  around 
us  calm  and  serene  as  the  repose  of  our 
own  souls ;  when  the  friends  we  loved,  loved 
us.  cmd  the  smiles  that  betrayed  our  happi- 
ness were  answered  by  smiles  tlmt  told  of 
gladne.«?s  in  return ;  when  tlie  fields  and  tb* 
woods,  the  mountains  and  the  sky,  were  paru 
and  pillars  of  that  great  temple,  where  w? 
met  to  worship  all  that  was  sublime,  eteni:  J. 
and  holy ;  when  the  moon  was  tlie  centre  u( 
love  and  beauty,  and  tlie  sun  of  life  and  li^ht :  ' 
when  the  rivers  and  wandering  streams  w  ere 
a  perpetual  refreshment  and  delight,  and  the 
ocean  was  a  flood  of  glory ;  when  the  dew*, 
and  the  flowers,  and  the  stars  of  night,  blctui- 
ed  their  sweet  influences  togetlier,  and  the 
song  of  the  birds,  the  murmuring  of  the  i^ra- 
terfall,  and  tlie  whispering  of  the  gentle  golt*^ 
rose  in  a  perpetual  anthem  of  gratitude  aod 
joy ;  and  when  music,  heard  as  it  was  heard  , 
then,  told  in  its  sweetest  tones  of  all  that  ve 
treasured  of  the  past,  all  tliat  we  enjoyed  of 
the  present,  and  all  that  we  hoped  of  tlie  fu- 
ture. We  have  gone  forth  since  then  upon 
tlie  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  tlie  morning  may  ' 
have  risen  witliout  brightness  upon  our  path, 
and  the  evening  may  have  come  ^vithout  re-  . 
pose^  we  may  have  missed  the  warm  wel- 
come of  the  eyes  we  loved,  and  the  smile 
that  was  wont  to  answer  to  our  own ;  we 
may  have  stood  alone  in  the  temple  of  na- 
ture without  reverence,  and  without  ww^  " 
ship ;  we  may  have  looked  up  to  the  queen 
of  night  without  beholding  her  beauty,  and 
to  the  sun  without  blessing  his  light;  we 
may  have  wandered  where  the  rippling  fiow  ' 
of  the  crystal  stream  brought  no  gladness, 
and  turned  away  from  the  ocean  aa  from  a  ' 
desert  plain ;  to  us  the  dews  may  have  &lleiiy 
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the  flowers  may  have  bloomed,  and  the  Btara 
of  night  may  have  shone  unheeded;  and 
tlic  grateful  and  hannonious  voice  of  nature 
(ua)^  have  sounded  without  expression,  weari- 
aome  and  void.  But  let  the  music  of  our 
earty  days  be  heard  again,  and  the  flood- 
gntr«  of  memory  arc  opened ;  creation  re- 
sumes the  vividness  of  its  colouring;  the 
melody  of  sound  is  restored ;  and  the  soul, 
expanding  her  folded  wings,  soars  once 
aeain  up  to  her  natural  element  of  long  for- 
gottm  happinefis. 

We  have  said  that  the  song  of  the  caged 
birdj  and  that  of  the  street  minstrel,   are 
botli  sad ;  and  yet  how  many  millions  pass 
on  dieir  daily  walk,  hearing,  without  re- 
trarding  either.    It  is  because  music  ad- 
dressee itself  to  the  most  exquisite  sensations 
of  which  we  are  capable,  that  its  vulgar 
profanation  is  so  peculiarly  distressing ;  it  is 
because  of  its  own  purity,  and  refinement, 
smd  adaptation  to  delicate  feelings,  and  high 
sentiments,  that  we  grieve  over  its  prostitu- 
tion to  low  purposes ;  it  is  because  it  is  pro- 
perly the  language  of  ecstacy  or  woe,  that 
we  cannot  bear  to  hear  it  sold  for  filthy  pence, 
imitigingly  doled  out,  or  still  more  grudging- 
ly denied.    We  hear,  at  intervals,  amidst  all 
the  dust  and  tumult  of  the  city,  die  tinkling 
j  miind  of  distant  music,  ivith  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  voice  that  might  once  have  been 
.  sweet.    We  listen  to  a  lively  strain  that 
«hoald  have  echoed  through  stately  halls, 
amongst  marble  pillars,  and  wreaths  of  flow- 
pn».     The  voice  of  the  minstrel  is  strained 
beyond  its  natunl  pitch,  but  no  ear  will  lis- 
ten ;  it  is  modulated,  but  no  heart  is  charmed^ 
I  The  disoord  of  city  sounds,  the  rattle  of 
wheels,  and  the  busy  tread  of  many  feet, 
r^rry  away  the  sound,  and  the  sweetness 
i«  I(j0t    A  plaintive  lay  comes  next,  but  it  is 
ahke  unavailable  in  moving  the  multitude; 
and  the  wretehed  minstreli  wander  on,  a 
living  exemplification  of  the  impotence  of 
music  peifonned  without  appropriate  feel- 
ing, persisted  in  without  fitting  accompani- 
ments of  time  and  place,  and  poured  upon  un- 
gnuefol  and  inattentive  eara. 

The  cultivation  of  music  as  a  science, 
riearly  marks  the  progrese  of  national  civili- 
z-HSiotL  In  ahnosl  all  countries  on  the  face 
>r  the  earth,  however  simple  or  barbarous 
the  state  of  their  inhabitants^  hnmble  at- 


tempts to  produce  something  like  music 
have  been  detected,  which  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  there  is  a  natural  faculty  or  feel- 
ing in  the  human  mind  that  pines  for  this 
peculiar  enjoyment  As  the  eye  is  gratified 
with  the  blending  of  different  colours,  so  is 
the  ear  regaled  with  the  harmony  of  difier 
ent  sounds.  The  general  aspect  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  wonderful  construc- 
tion of  the  organ  of  sight,  show  how  admir- 
ably they  are  adapted  to  each  other;  yet 
much  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  that  he 
may  exercise  his  faculties  in  carrying  on  the 
same  principle  of  intellectual  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  nature,  and  difiusing  it  through 
the  region  of  art.  As  relates  to  the  eye, 
this  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by 
painting;  as  relates  to  the  ear,  by  music. 
They  each  constitute  links  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  relative  connection  between  the 
organs  of  sense  and  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  Painting  is  generally  considered 
more  intellectual  than  music,  because  it  re- 
mains extant  and  tangible  to  criticism; 
while  music  is  more  instantaneous,  and 
more  evanescent  in  its  efiect  upon  the  feel- 
ings ;  but  they  have  both  worked  their  way 
as  an  accompaniment  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  general  refinement ;  they  [ 
have  both  occupied  the  lives  of  many  able 
men,  requiring  the  exercise  of  much  pa- 
tience, and  much  intellect,  to  bring  them  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection ;  and  they 
both  afibrd  pleasure,  upon  principles  which 
form  an  important  part  of  our  nature,  and 
are  inseparable  from  it 

It  is  true  there  are  human  beings  so 
strangely  constituted  that  deficient  in  no 
other  faculty,  they  yet  declare  themselves 
incapable  of  being  charmed  by  music ;  but 
rather  than  consign  them  at  once  to  the 
well-known  anathema  against  ''the  man 
that  has  not  music  in  his  soul,"  I  have  some- 
times fancied  that  these  individuals  were 
influenced  by  prejudice,  or  early  bias, 
against  music  in  some  particular  character ; 
that  they  might  probably  each  have  their 
favourite  song  bird,  and  that  if  they  could 
once  be  convinced  that  the  music  to  which 
they  professed  themselves  insensible,  was 
only  a  different  arrangement  of  the  same 
notes  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  to 
with  delight  firom  a  bird,  they  would  no 


longer  turn  away  with  indifiference  from  the 
music  of  the  harp  or  the  vioL  There  ia 
one  kind  of  music,  which,  above  all  others, 
I  would  make  the  test  of  their  capability — 
the  music  of  the  voices  of  children.  If  they 
remain  unmoved  by  that,  the  case  would  be 
fully  proved  against  them,  and  there  would 
appear  no  reason  why  sentence  should  not 
be  immediately  pronounced  by  declaring 
them 

"Fit  (br  tretton'i  ttratagenii  uiil  ipoOs." 

There  is  no  sound  that  salutes  us  in  our 
daily  and  familiar  walk,  more  affecting  than 
the  voice  of  infancy  in  its  happiest  moods. 
It  reminds  us,  with  its  fairy  tones  of  silvery 
music,  at  once  of  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  might  have  been ;  of  all  that  we  have 
lost  in  losing  our  innocence,  of  the  flowers 
that  still  linger  upon  the  path  of  life,  of  the 
sweetness  that  may  yet  be  extracted  from 
affection  and  simplicity,  from  tenderness 
and  truth ;  and  of  the  cherub  choir  that  sing 
around  the  eternal  throne. 

The  poetry  of  village  sounds,  when  heard 
by  the  evening  wanderer,  scarcely  needs 
description  here.  The  clap  of  the  distant 
gate,  the  bark  of  the  faithful  watch-dog,  the 
bleat  of  the  folded  sheep,  the  faintly  distin* 
guished  shout  of  some  victorious  winner  in 
the  village  game,  the  cry  of  the  child  under 
the  evening  discipline,  and  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  telling  of  the  toils  of  the  past,  or  of 
the  coming  day,  are  all  poetical  when  they 
come  floating  upon  the  dewy  air;  though 
each  in  itself  is  discordant,  and  such  as  we 
should  shun  a  nearer  acquaintance  with. 
Yet  such  is  their  intimate  and  powerful  as- 
sociation with  the  calm  of  evening's  hour, 
the  close  of  labor,  and  the  refreshment  of 
repose,  that  heard  in  the  distance  they  are 
mellowed  into  music,  and  thus  become  sym- 
bolical of  happiness  and  peace. 

As  if  to  multiply  our  sources  of  enjoyment, 
and  allure  the  mind  onward  from  sensible  to 
spiritual  things,  echo  seems  to  have  assumed 
her  mysterious  place  in  the  great  plan  of 
creation.  As  shadow  in  the  visible  world  is 
more  productive  of  poetical  associations  than 
objects  which  possess  the  quaUties  of  sub- 
stance, light,  and  colour,  so  is  echo  in  the 
region  of  sound.  It  speaks  to  us  in  a  lan- 
guage so  faithful,  yet  so  airy  and  spiritual  in 


1 
I 
its  tones,  that  we  willingly  adopt  the  fanciful 
conception  of  the  poet,  as  the  most  natural  | 
and  satisfactory  manner  of  accounting  for  . 
the  existence  of  a  being  so  sensitive  and  | 
ethereal,  as  to  be  perpetually  speaking  in  the  . 
language  of  the  woods  and  wateHklis,  yet 
never  seen,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  depth  ! 
of  the  cool  forest,  listening  to  the  melody  of  ' 
the  winds,  or  stooping  over  the  side  of  the 
crystal  fountain  to  catch  the  silvery  foil  of 
its  liquid  mune.    How  could  a  being  of  in- 
telligence be  made  so  faithful,  but  by  love ; 
or  BO  timid,  but  by  suffering?    And  from 
these  two  common  circumstances  of  love  and 
sorrow,  the  poet  has  drawn  materials  for  ; 
that  beautiful  and  fantastic  story,  of  echo  i 
sighing  herself  away,  until  her  whole  exi»-  • 
tence  became  embodied  in  a  sound — a  sound 
of  such  exquisite  but  mysterious  sweetness, 
wandering  Uke  a  swift  intelligence  from  hiU  • 
to  hill,  from  cave  to  mountain  crag,  from  I 
waterfall  to  woodland,  that  he  must  be  de^  i 
titute  indeed  of  all  pretentions  to  poetic  feel- ,; 
ing,  who  can  listen  to  the  voice  of  echo  with- 
out connecting  it  in  idea  with  the  language 
of  unseen  spirits.  ,; 

As  in  the  material  world  eveiy  visible  ob-  i 
ject  has  its  shadow,  and  every  sound  its 
echo,  so  in  accordance  with  the  great  har-  ■ 
monious  system  of  creation,  no  single  idea 
is  presented  to  the  mind  without  its  imme-  j 
diate  cJinity  and  connection  with  others;  > 
nor  are  we  capable  of  any  sensation,  either 
painful  or  pleasurable,  ^t  does  not  owe 
half  its  weight  and  power  to  sympathy.  | 

Such  is  the  vital  character  of  the  principle 
of  poetry,  that  touch  but  the  simplest  flower  \ 
which  blooms  in  our  fields  or  our  meadows, ', 
and  the  life-giving  spell  widens  on  every  | 
side,  including  in  its  charmed  circle  the  dews,  ' 
and  the  winds,  light,  form,  and  loveliness^  the  ; 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  an  endless  vs-  ' 
riety  of  associations,  each  having  its  own  | 
circle,  widening  also,  and  extending    for  . 
ever  without  bound  or  limitation.    Strike  | 
but  a  chord  of  music,  and  the  sound  is  echoetl  i 
and  re-echoed,  bearing  the  mind  along  with  | 
it,  far,  far  away,  into  the  regions  of  inimita- 
ble space ;  examine  but  one  atom  extracted 
from  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  past  time, 
apply  it  to  the  torch  of  poetry,  and  a  flame  • 
is  kindled  which  lights  up  the  past,  the  ' 
present  and  the  future,  as  with  the  golden 
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radiance  of  an  eternal  and  unextinguishable 
fire. 

To  speak  of  the  poetry  of  one  particular 
thing,  ia  consequently  like  expatiating  upon 
the  sweetness  of  a  single  note  of  music.  It 
ia  the  combination  and  variety  of  these  notes 
that  charm  the  ear ;  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of 
poetry  pervading  the  natural  world,  extract- 
ing sweetness,  and  diffusing  beauty,  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  power  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  energy  of  truth,  which  const!- 
tates  the  poetry  of  life. 


' 


THE  POETRT  OF  LANGUAGE. 

LAif  GUAGB,  as  the  medium  of  commum- 
eatioD,  has  the  same  relation  to  the  ear  and 
the  mind,  as  painting  has  to  the  mind  and 
the  eye.  The  poetry  of  language,  like  that 
of  painting,  consists  in  producing  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  such  impressions  as  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  refined  and 
intellectual  ideas ;  and  it  is  to  language  that 
we  appeal  for  the  most  forcible  and  obvious 
proofe  that  all  our  poetic  feelings  owe  their 
existence  to  association. 

The  great  principle  therefore  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  the  juvenile  poet  is  the  scale  (or 
the  tone,  as  the  popular  phrase  now  is)  of 
his  associations ;  and  this  is  of  importance 
not  only  as  regards  his  subjects,  but  his 
words ;  for  let  the  theme  of  his  muse  be  the 
highest  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  conceiving,  and  the  general  style  of  his 
versification  tender,  graceful,  or  sublime,  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  an  ill-chosen  word 
may  so  arrest  the  interest  of  the  reader,  by 
the  sudden  intervention  of  a  different  and 
inferior  set  of  associations  as  entirely  to  de- 
stroy the  charm  of  the  whole. 

Without  noticing  words  individually,  we 
are  scarcely  aware  how  much  of  their  sense 
is  derived  from  the  relative  ideas  which  cus- 
tom has  attached  to  them.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  word  chariot,  and  supply  its  place  in 
any  poetical  passage  with  a  one-horse  chaise, 
or  even  a  coach  and  six ;  and  the  hero  who 
had  been  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
wondering  people,  immediately  descends  to 
the  levd  of  a  common  man,  even  while  he 
travels  more  commodiously. 


Dean  Swifl  has  a  treatise  on  the  "  art  of 
sinking  in  poetry,"  to  which  curious  addi- 
tions might  be  made  by  striking  out  any  ap- 
propriate expression  from  a  fine  passage^ 
and,  without  materially  altering  the  sense, 
suppl)ring  its  place  with  some  vulgar,  famil- 
ial*, or  otherwise  ill-chosen  word.  For  ex- 
ample,— 

M  Come  forth,  iweef  ipirit,  firom  thy  cloudy  caTo." 
Come  outf  Stc. 

^  Bat  hark  I  through  the  flut  flashing  lightning  of  war, 
**  What  Meed  of  the  deiert  lliet  firantic  afhr." 

What  eteed  of  the  deiert  now  gaUopa  alkr. 
"  We  ahall  hold  In  the  air  a  commnalon  dlTlne." 

We  ahall  hold  in  the  air  amtenalian  diTine. 
**  Around  my  iry'd  poreh  than  ipriBS 
"  Each  ftmgrant  flower  that  drinkt  the  dew." 

Each  ftagrant  flower  that  »up§  the  dew. 

**  To  Bristol'!  fhunt  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
<*  Her  faded  form :  the  bow'd  to  taste  the  wate, 
u  And  died." 

She  •loop'd  io  tip  the  waTe. 

«  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

**  And  smooth'd  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
"That  the  Ibe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his 


**  And  we  Ihr  away  on  the  billow." 
•*  We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  Uttk  bed, 

**  And  dug  out  his  lonely  pillow, 
**That  the  fbe  and  the  stranger  would  loofifc  o'er  his 
head,  Ac 

**  Be  strong  as  the  ocean  that  stems 
u  A  thousand  wild  waTos  on  the  shore." 
Nim  hundred  wild  waTes  on  the  shore. 

*<  This  lilb  is  all  chequered  with  pleasures  and  woes." 
This  life  is  an  di^ipledf  Itc 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful 
and  appropriate  arrangement  of  words,  than 
in  the  following  stanza  from  Childe  Harold. 

«*  The  sails  were  flD'd,  and  Mr  the  light  winds  blew, 
^  As  glad  to  waft  him  ttom  his  natiTe  home ; 
"And  fhst  the  white  rocks  fttded  lW>m  his  Tiew, 
(*  And  soon  were  lost  In  circumambient  Ibam . 
<*  And  then,  it  may  be  of  his  wish  to  roam 
**  Repeated  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
"The  silent  thought,  nor  (torn  his  lips  did  come 
**  One  word  of  wall,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept, 
*•  And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept." 

Without  committing  a  crime  so  heinous  as 
that  of  entirely  spoiling  this  verse,  it  is  easy 
to  alter  it  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level 
of  ordinary  composition ;  and  thus  we  may 
illustrate  the  essential  difference  between 
poetry  and  mere  versification. 

The  sails  were  irimm*d  and  fair  the  Hght  winds  blew, 
As  glad  to  fane  him  ttom  hia  native  hoBM, 
And  fhst  the  white  rocks  panuh*d  from  his  view, 
And  soon  wore  lost  amid  Ms  dreUngttmm: 
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And  then,  ferchamee^  of  ku/amd  wUh  to  roam 
Repented  he,  bnt  in  his  boeom  slept 
The  wmA,  nor  from  hit  HieiU  lipt  did  como 
One  tnoumfnl  w&rdj  whilst  others  sat  and  wept, 
And  to  Use  haedUm  breeae  their frmtkm  moaning  kept 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
harmony  of  the  original  words  as  they  ^ 
placed  in  this  stanza.  The  very  sound  is 
graceful,  as  well  as  musical ;  like  the  motion 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  blended  with  the 
majestic  movement  of  a  gallant  ship.  "  The 
sails  were  filled"  conveys  no  association 
with  the  work  of  man ;  but  substitute  the 
word  trimmedy  and  you  see  the  busy  sailors 
at  once.  The  word  "  waft  "  follows  in  per* 
feet  unison  with  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
line,  and  maintains  the  invisible  agency  of 
the  "  light  winds ;"  while  the  word  "  glad  " 
before  it,  gives  an  idea  of  their  power  as  an 
unseen  intelligence.  '^Fading"  is  also  a 
happy  expression,  to  denote  the  gradual  ob- 
scurity and  disappearing  of  the  "white 
rocks;"  but  the  "circumambient  foam"  is 
perhaps  the  most  poetical  expression  of  the 
whole,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  low  or  ordinary  mind.  It  is 
unnecessary  however  to  prolong  this  minute 
examination  of  particular  words.  It  may  be 
more  amusing  to  the  reader  to  see  how  a 
poet,  and  that  of  no  mean  order,  can  unde- 
signedly murder  his  own  ofispring. 

To  LXBXKTT,  BT  ShXLLST. 

"  From  a  single  cload  the  lightning  flashes, 
**  Whilst  a  thousand  isles  are  Uhimin'd  around, 
**  Earthquake  ia  trampluig  one  city  to  ashea, 

**  Bat  keener  thy  gaze  than  the  lightning's  glare, 
"And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp ; 
**  Thou  deafeneat  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;  thy  stabs 
»Bfakes  blind  the  Tolcanoes ; » 

The  images  called  up  before  the  mind,  by 
this  personification  of  earthquake  in  the  act 
of  "  trampling,"  and  liberty  "  staring,"  arc 
sufiieiently  absurd  to  destroy  the  sublimity 
of  the  poem. 


8oirovoBTAaa«. 


To- 


*■  Music,  when  soft  roices  die, 

**  VIbratciB  Ib  the  memory— 

u  Odours,  when  sweet  violets  tiektn, 

<*LiTe  within  the  sense  they  quicken.'* 

ADSBOB. 


"Bre  the  am  thfongh  heaves  onea 
"  The  niltiB  her  heart 
**  Win  hare  made  thair  neat 
«  And  the  «aonM  be  aHTe  tB  her 


*«  And  if  I  think,  my  thoughts  eomo  Ami, 

**  I  mix  the  present  with  the  past, 

«*  And  each  seema  ii^Mtr  thaa  iho  lant** 

Odb  to  Nakas. 
**  Naples !  thou  heart  of  men,  which  ever 
**  Naked,  beneath  the  titttem  eye  of  hmwim  F* 

The  same  fault,  as  it  applies  to  imagery 
rather  than  to  single  words,  is  still  more  £re- 
quently  found  in  poetry,  because  the  ear  as- 
sists the  judgment  in  its  choice  of  words, 
but  imagery  is  left  entirely  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  same  poet,  rich  'as  he  is  in  passa- 
ges of  beauty,  must  still  supply  ua  with 
examples. 


▲  Fbaohbkt. 
**  Thou  art  the  ttine  whose 
**  We  can  desire,  O  Love  f" 


<friaifaiiiiait  la  aft 


A  VxaxoB  OF  TIB  BmA. 

**  Tis  the  terror  of  tempest    The  ngt  of  the  aail 
**  Are  flickering  in  ribbons  within  the  fierce  gale  ; 
**  From  the  stark  night  of  vapours  the  dim  ram  is  drlTOB, 
^And  when  lightning  ia  looaed,  like  a  dahis*  a«M 

heaven, 
'*  She  KtM  the  black  tnmkt  of  tht  mOer'tpMii  aptm, 
**  And  bend  as  if  heaven  was  raining  in." 

TU  FuoiTrvBS. 

"  In  the  court  of  the  ftnrtreaa 
**  Beside  the  pale  portress, 
"  Like  a  blood-hound  well  boateB, 
**  The  bridegroom  staada,  t 
«Byi 


Tarn  SvifSBT. 

**  For  but  to  see  her  were  to  read  the  tala 
**  Woven  by  some  subtlest  bard,  to  Biake  haid 
**  Dissolve  away  in  wisdom- working  grief; — 
**  Her  eytUuhea  teere  tsom  oisay  with  tean." 


Tbb  Boat  o«  tbb  I 

**  Our  boat  is  asleep  on  the  8erchlo*s  i 

"  Its  sails  are  folded  like  thoughts  in  a  dream, 

*<  The  elm  sways  idly,  hither  and  thither ; 

**  Dominic,  the  boatman,  has  brought  the  mast, 

**  And  the  oar  and  the  sails;  but  *tis  sleeping  fliat, 

^lAkgabtaHuncorucuniMiifitttelMer.** 

A  vulgar  proverb  tells  us  that  '^seeing  is 
believing ;"  and  it  is  quite  necessaty  to  see, 
in  order  to  believe,  that  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  that  exquisite  line, 

<*  lia  saila  are  Italdad  Ilka  thoofhtti  IB  B  dxwM." 

should  go  on  to  tell  us  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  that 


Dominic,  the 
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aad  that  the  boat  itself 

«*btleepin(tet, 
*<  Lik«  a  bMst  oncooKloot  ofiu  father." 

The  same  poet  has  addressed  himself  to 
'  nitjht,  in  language  seldom  surpassed  for 
'  sublimity  and  grace ;  but  even  here  he  calls 
I  up  one  image  which  spoils  the  whole. 

I  •*  Wnp  thy  fi>mi  la  a  mantto  gnj^ 
I  **6tarlawroaghl! 

'  •  Btod  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 

I  **  Ktm  ker  until  ahs  be  ttearied  out. 

I  **  Thea  wander  o'er  city,  and  tea,  and  land, 

I  ••  Tonchtng  aU  with  thine  opiate  wand— 
^  Come,  long  aouf  ht !" 

I  Lxjfu  ON  MMAMMsn  Tiu  Nswa  or  rn  Dsath  of  Na* 

I  POLBOX. 

♦  •  •  • 

*•  And  Uve«t  thon  itill,  mother  earth  1 
**  ThoM  leerf  warming  thyjingen  old 
^  O'er  the  emhcn  covered  and  cold 
**  Of  that  moet  flery  spirit,  when  it  lied ." 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  busy  one's  fin- 
gcra  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  our  best 
writers,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  their 
faulu,  or  rather  detecting  instances  of  their 
forgnetfulness ;  yet  if  any  thing  of  this  kind 
can  assist  the  young  poet  in  his  pursuit  of 
excellence,  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld; 
esp**cially  as  it  can  in  no  way  affect  the  de- 
cided merits  of  those  who  have  so  few  flaws 
m  their  title  to  our  admiration. 

**  What  behold  I  now  1  (tayi  Tounf ,) 
*  A  wndcroeea  of  wondem  baming  round ; 

-  Where  terger  rana  inhabit  higher  epherea ; 

-  Per  hep*  the  viUag  of  descending  Ooda. 
■*  Nor  halt  1  here ;  my  toil  t«  but  bec^un  j 
**  *TU  bttt  the  threshold  of  the  Detty." 

The  idea  of  "  descending  gods"  requiring 
^  %nlluii,''  or  half-way  houses  to  halt  at,  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  ibe  dignity  of  the  author 
of  ^  Night  Thoughts." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Milton,  whose  choice 
of  subjecto  would  have  rendered  an  inferior 
poet  peculiarly  liable  to  such  errors,  has  a 
few,  and  bat  a  very  few,  instances  of  the 
same  kind. 

**  And  now  went  Ibrth  the  moon, 
**  Airh  ae  to  hig heat  heaTen,  arrayed  with  gold 
*  Eapyr«al ;  from  belbre  her  Tanished  night, 
•*  As<  iknmgh  wlU  orient  benma." 

Through  the  whole  of  the  works  of  this 
master  mind,  the  passage  which  describes 
the  combat  between  Satan  and  the  Arch- 


angel, is  perhaps  the  most  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  burlesque,  and  even  this  has  great 
sublimity  and  power :  but  the  subject  itself 
— a  fleshly  combat  in  the  air,  is  one  which 
necessarily  reqtiires  such  descriptions  and 
allusions  as  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  our  notions  of  ethereal  or  sublime.  For 
instance,  when 

"^  From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
**  Where  erst  was  thlchest  light,  the  angelic  throng, 
**  And  left  large^SeiJ,  utrntfe  tcithhi  the  wind 
"  Of  euch  cotntnotion." 

And  again,  when  the  sword  of  Michael 
^  shares  all  the  right  side  of  his  antagonist" 
and 

*<  A  stream  of  nectareous  humour  issuing  flowed 
**  Sanguine,  such  is  celestial  spirits  may  bleed." 

This,  and  the  minute  description  of  the 
process  by  which  the  wound  is  healed,  have 
little  connexion  witli  our  ideas  of  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  gods.  Nor  is  there  much 
dignity  in  the  allusion  made  by  Adam  to  his 
own  situation  af\er  the  fall,  compared  with 
that  of  Eve. 


*  On  me  the  curse  at/ope 


^  Glanced  on  the  ground ;  with  labour  I  most  earn 
*•  My  bread." 

But  above  all,  in  describing  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  our  immortal  poet 
seems  wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  neces- 
sary difference  between  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Earth,  and  those  of  Heaven. 

**  Forthwith  a  hideons  gabble  rises  loud 

"  Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 

^  Not  understood ;  till  hoarse,  and  all  In  rage, 

"  As  mocked  they  storm  ;  great  laughter  woe  in  heaven 

^  And  looking  duttn,  to  eee  the  hubbub  etronge^ 

^  And  hear  the  din."-- 

It  is  into  such  incongruities  as  dirse,  that 
young  poets  and  enthueiasts,  whether  young 
or  old,  are  most  apt  to  fall :  young  poets, 
because  they  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  with  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  mankind  in  general,  as  to  know 
what  particular  associations  are  most  uni- 
formly attached  to  certain  words ;  and  en- 
thusiasts, because  their  own  thouglits  are 
too  vivid,  and  the  tide  of  their  own  feelings 
too  violent  and  impetuous,  to  admit  of  inter- 
ruption from  a  single  word,  or  even  a  whole 
sentence ;  and  forgetting  the  fact  that  their  i 
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books  win  be  read  with  cool  discrimination 
rather  tlian  with  enthusiasm  like  their  own, 
they  dash  forth  in  loose  and  anomalous  ex- 
pressions, which  destroy  the  harmony,  and 
I  weaken  the  force  of  their  language. 

The  introduction  of  unpoetical  images 
may  however  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of 
inadvertency,  but  it  is  possible  for  such 
images  to  be  introduced  in  a  manner  which 
almost  insults  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  by 
the  doggrel  or  burlesque  style  which  obtains 
favour  with  a  certain  class  of  readers,  chiefly 
such  as  are  incapable  of  appreciating  what 
is  beautiful  or  sublime.  One  specimen  of 
this  kind  will  be  sufficient  It  occurs  in  a 
volume  of  American  poetry. 

<'Ther«'«  masic  in  the  dash  of  wstm 

^  When  the  swift  bark  cleaves  the  fbam ; 
"  There's  mask;  heard  upon  her  deck, 

u  The  mariner's  song  of  home. 
*<  When  moon  and  star-beams  smiling  meet 

**  At  midnight  on  the  sea— 
**  And  there  is  mutie  once  a  week 

**  In  Seuddftr**  balcony." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  moonlight  music  of  the  waves 

**  In  storms  is  heard  no  more, 
c  When  the  living  liehtning  mocks  the  wreck 

^  At  midnight  on  the  shore ; 
"  And  the  mariner's  song  or  home  has  ceased ; 

"  His  course  is  on  the  sea— 
*•  And  there  is  music  wfien  it  reune 

"  In  Scudder'e  balcony." 

What  could  induce  the  poet  to  spoil  his 
otherwise  pretty  verses  in  this  manner,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine;  but  as  this  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  minds  in  which 
such  incongruities  originate,  must  be  influ- 
enced by  the  popular  notion  of  imitating 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  wild  vagaries  which 
even  his  genius  could  scarcely  render  en- 
durable. What  his  genius  might  have 
failed  to  reconcile  to  the  taste  of  the  public, 
was  however  sufficiently  effected,  by  the 
proofs  we  find  throughout  his  writings,  of 
the  agony  of  a  distorted  mind,  of  that  worst 
and  deepest  of  all  maladies,  which  hides  its 
internal  convulsions  under  the  mask  of  hu- 
mour, and  throws  around,  in  lurid  flashes  of 
wit  and  drollery,  the  burning  ebullitions  of 
a  frenzied  brain.  There  is  a  depth  of  ex- 
perience, and  bitterness  of  feeling,  in  the 
playful  starts  of  familiar  commonplace  with 
which  he  forcibly  arrests  the  tide  of  his  own 
tenderness,  or  "  turns  to  burlesque"  his  own 


elevated  sentiments,  which  sets  all  inoitation 
at  defiance ;  and  might,  if  properly  felt  and 
fully  understood,  serve  as  a  waming  to  those 
who  aspire  to  be  poets  in  the  style  of  Byron, 
that  to  imitate  his  eccentricities  without  tLe 
power  of  his  genius  and  the  patlioa  of  hi^ 
soul,  is  as  obviously  at  variance  with  good 
taste,  natural  feeling,  and  conmion  sense,  as 
to  attempt  to  interest  by  aping  the  frolic 
of  the  madman,  without  the  deep-«eated 
and  burning  passions  that  have  overthrown 
his  reason. 

Another  prevailing  fault  in  poetry,  as  in- 
timately connected  with  association  as  the 
foregoing,  is  the  introduction  of  words  or  pa<»- 
sages,  in  which  the  ideas  connected  with 
them  are  too  numerous,  or  too  remote  from 
conunon  feeling  and  common  obaervatioa 
for  the  attention  to  travel  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity as  the  eye.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces the  mind  must  either  pause  and  examine 
for  itself,  or  pass  over  the  expression  as  an 
absolute  blank ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  the 
chain  of  interest  and  intelUgence  is  brokea 
and  the  reader  is  either  wearied,  or  unin- 
formed as  to  the  meaning  of  the  writer.         i 

The  same  poet  who  has  afforded  us  so 
many  instances  of  his  own  faults,  will  serve 
our  purpose  again. 


«'the  whirl  and  the  splash 

"  As  of  some  hideous  engine,  whnee  braaen  teetk  amash  I 

**The  thin  winds  and  soft  waves  into  thunder;  thit  , 

screams  ' 

**  And  hissings  crawl  fhst  oVr  the  amoolli  ocma  atreaaa,  ^ 


**  Each  sound  like  a  centipede." 


I 


Descriptions  such  as  this,  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  vivid  imagination  to  con-  '; 
vert  into  an  ideal  scene :  all  is  confusion,  be-  ■ 
cause  the  mind  no  sooner  forms  one  picture,  ! 
thsm  other  objects,  differently  coloured,  are 
forced  upon  it,  and  consequently  the  whole  ' 
is  indefinite  and  obscure.  i 

Again,  in  the  Song  of  a  Spirit —  I  ■ 

M  And  as  a  veO  in  which  1  walk  through  heav«ii,  1 1 

"  I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,aad  dond*,    ' 
"  And  lastly,  light,  tchwe  inttrfutnon  dauna 
*^  In  the  dark  $paee  qf  tnUrtUUar  air.**  \ 

Milton  is  by  no  means  free  from  thisfimlt 
Witness  his  frequent  crowding  together  of 
appellations,  which  even  the  most  leanied 
readers  must  pause  before  they  can  proper- 
ly apply,  as  well  as  passages  like  the  follow*  ' 
ing,  with  which  his  works  abound.  j 
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*«  Tbera  let  Mm  Tictor  •wmf, 

**  Am  battle  baUi  adjudged,  from  this  new  world 

**  Retiring,  by  him  own  doom  alienated ; 

■^And  hencefortJi  monarchy  with  thee  divide 

"  Of  an  things  parted  by  the  empyrtal  bounde^ 

"  Bi»  qtuMthtUure,  from  thy  orbicular  world  ; 

**  Or  try  thee,  now  more  dangerooa  to  his  throne." 

But  of  all  our  poets,  Young  is  perhaps  the 
most  liberal  in  bestowing  upon  his  reiulers 
examples  of  this  kind.  His  ideas  are  ab- 
solutely ponderous.  His  associations  crowd 
upon  us  in  such  stupendous  masses,  that  we 
are  oflen  burdened  and  fatigued,  instead 
of  being  refreshed  and  delighted  with  his 
otherwise  sublime,  and  always  imaginative 
Btjic. 

The  poetry  of  language  consists,  there- 
fore, not  only  of  words  which  are  musical, 
barmoniouB,  and  agreeable  in  themselves, 
but  of  appropriate  words,  so  arranged  as 
that  their  relative  ideas  shall  flow  into  the 
mind,  without  more  exertion  of  its  own, 
than  results  from  a  gentle  and  natural  stim- 
ulus. That  quality  in  poetry  which  is 
most  essentially  conducive  to  this  effect,  is 
simplicity;  and  perhaps,  from  the  humble 
ideas  we  attach  to  the  word,  simplicity  is  too 
much  despised  by  those  who  are  unac- 
qoainied  with  its  real  power  and  value. 
Yet  is  there  nothing  more  obvious,  upon  re- 
flection, than  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
of  some  of  our  best  poets.  We  feel  that  it  is 
only  from  not  having  been  the  first  to  think 
of  it,  that  we  have  not  used  precisely  the 
same  language  ourselves.  It  contains  no- 
thing apparently  beyond  our  own  reach  and 
compass.  The  words  which  terminate  the 
lines  seem  to  have  fallen  naturally  and  with- 
out design  into  their  proper  places ;  and  the 
metre  flows  in  like  the  consequence  of  an 
impulse,  rather  than  an  efibrt.  Simplicity 
in  poetry,  when  the  subject  is  well  chosen 
and  skilfully  managed,  like  order  in  archi- 
tectore,  where  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship are  good,  establishes  a  complete  whole, 
which  never  fiuls  to  please,  not  only  the 
sdentifio  observer,  but  even  those  who  are 
least  acquainted  with  the  principles  from 
which  tbeir  gratification  arises. 

Our  busioess  thus  far  has  been  to  point 
out  what  is  not  poetical  in  language ;  and 
80  &r  as  it  serves  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  poetry  <3^  language,  as  well  as  that  of 
feeling  arisea  fron  aflsociationy  the  task  can 


scarcely  be  altogether  uninteresting:  but 
that  which  now  lies  before  us  is  one  of  a 
much  more  grateful  character. 

We  are  told  by  Blair,  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  harmony  (and  consequently 
of  the  poetry)  of  language,  that  a  particular 
resemblance  should  be  maintained  between 
the  object  described,  and  the  sounds  em- 
ployed in  describing  it ;  and  of  this  we  give 
practical  illustrations  in  our  common  con- 
versation, when  we  speak  of  the  whistling 
of  winds,  the  buzz  and  hum  of  insects,  the 
JUsa  of  serpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timber, 
and  many  other  instances,  where  the  word 
has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it 
represents. 

Pope  also  tells  us,  in  his  Poetical  Essay 
on  Criticism, 

"  Tfs  noi  enongh  no  harahneM  givee  oflbaee ; 

*'  The  sound  must  teem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

"  Boil  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

"  And  the  smooth  stream  In  smoother  numbers  flows ; 

"  But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

"  The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar." 

And  faithful  to  his  own  mcucims,  he  thus 
describes  the  felling  of  trees  in  a  forest : 

"  Loud  sounds  the  air,  redoubling  stroke  on  strokes, 
"  On  all  sides  round  the  Torest  hurls  her  oaks 
^  Headlong.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickeu  brown, 
"Then  rastlingi  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down." 

The  words  alone^  gone^nomore^  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  by  their  sound  to  the  length- 
ened and  melancholy  cadence  with  which 
they  are  generally  uttered ;  and  quick,  lively^ 
frUic^funy  are  equally  expressive  of  what 
they  describe.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  following  examples: — whirring  of  the 
partridge — booming  of  the  bittern,  ^. 


"The  bittern  knows  hte  time,  with  bill  ingulft 
**To  shake  the  sounding  navsh." 

Taa  HoBsa  Dnmoiia  ni 


"He  takes  the  river  at  redoubled  draughts, 

<«  And  with  wide  noscrUe,  snorting,  dklms  the  waTe." 

Stobm  IS 


"  The  tempest  growls- 


-**  RoIIi  its  awftal  burden  on  the  wind. 

*<  FollowB  the  loosen'd  aggrsTated  roar, 
** Enlarging,  deepening,  mingling;  pesi  ea  peri 
"  Crush'd  horrible,  convulsing  heaTea  and  esrik. 
**I>own  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 
**  Or  prone  d^ 
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*<  At  last  the  rous'd-up  rirer  poun  alonff, 

**  Reaistlesa,  roaring,  dreadAil,  down  it  coflUM  "  ^e. 

"Tumbling  thro'  rocks  abrupt,'*  itc 

*'  I  hear  the  far-off  currew  sound 
"  Over  some  wide  water'd  shore, 
**  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar." 
"  The  reeling  clouds 
"  Stagger  with  dizzy  poise. "^Thomsom. 

"  Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 

**  That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks, 

**  To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 

"  Made  in  Us  concave  shores  1"—SHAuaPBAaB. 

But  above  ail  our  poets,  he  who  sung  in 
darkness  most  deeply  felt  and  studie-d  the 
harmony  of  his  versification.  Shut  out  from 
the  visible  world,  his  very  soul  seemed 
wrapped  in  music,  and  confined  to  that  one 
medium  of  intelligence,  through  it  he  receiv- 
ed as  well  as  imparted,  the  most  exquisite 
delight    Witness  his  own  expression, — 


"  Feed  on  thoughts,  that  Tolnatary  moTe 
"  Harmonioas  numbers." 

"  The  multitude  of  angelw,  with  a  shout 
"  Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number." 

"  The  harp 
**IlBd  work  and  rested  not,  the  solemn  pipe, 
*'  And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 
"  All  sounds  on  firet  by  string  or  golden  wire, 
"  Tempered  soft  tunings,"  Ate. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  following 
passages,  displays  to  great  advantage  the 
poet's  art 

"  On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 
**  With  impetuous  recoil,  and  Jarring  aoond, 
"  Th'  inferiui]  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
"Harsh  thunder." 

"  Heaven  opened  wide 
**  Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonkms  sound, 
**  On  golden  hiagea  tuning." 

And  again, — 

**  When  the  merry  bells  ring  ronnd, 

**  And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound, 

**  To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid 

**Dancing  in  the  chminer'd  shade." 

**  Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 

**  Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tnne  his  praise." 

**  Now  gentle  gales, 
"  Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
"  Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  Mole 
«  Those  balmy  spoOs." 

«  Tripping  ebb,  that  stole 
«  With  soft  foot  toward  the  deep,"  *c 

•>8abriaalUr, 
**  Listen  where  thou  art  sitting 
**  Under  the  glassy,  cool,  tranalaceBt  wave." 


"  At  hist  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  eoand 

**  Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distflled  perflimea, 

"  And  stole  upon  the  air,  thai  even  silence 

"  Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wished  ate  Bjght 

**  Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more 

"  Still  to  be  so  displaced." 

**  How  sweetly  did  they  float  npoa  the  wiaga 
*<  Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  nighC, 
"  At  every  fUI  smoothing  the  raven  down 
«  Of  darkness  till  it  smUed." 
'*  Midnight  shout  and  revelrr, 
**  Tipsy  dance  and  jollity." 

*  The  sun  to  me  Is  dark 

**  And  silent  as  the  moon, 

H  When  she  deserts  the  night, 

"  Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  oave."— Moltmi. 

The  measure  of  the  following  two  lines  ii 
remarkably  descriptive  of  the  tardy  leave- 
taking  of  our  first  parents,  when  they  pass- 
ed for  the  last  time  through  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  ) 

*>  They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow,  . 
*^  Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way."  | 

I 

How  bright  and  crystalline  is  the  follow- 
ing description :  I 

"  How  from  the  sapphire  fount,  the  crisped  brook, 

**  Rolling  on  orient  pearL  and  sands  of  gold,  | 

"  With  mazy  error,  under  pendent  shades."  J 

The  following  specimens,  from  different  • 
authors,  are  all  illustrative  of  the  harmony 
of  numbers.  , 

"  How  beantifbl  Is  night  I 
"  A  dewy  freshness  Alls  the  silent  air; 
"  No  mi&t  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  attla 
"  Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven: 
**  In  All!  orb'd  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
**  Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 
**  Beneath  her  steady  ray 
**  The  desert  circle  spreads, 
"Like  a  round  ocean  girded  with  the  sky. 
"  How  beantilVil  is  night !"— Sovthxt. 

u  From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  aaoac, 
"  Leapa  the  live  thunder !" 
*<  And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  msh'd, 

"  Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  crash 
(*  Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  then  all  was  hush'd, 

"Save  the  wild  wind,  and  the  remorseless  daah 
*•  Of  billows :  but  at  intervals  there  gnsh'd, 

**  Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 
"A  solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 

**  Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony."— Braev. 
**  And  daahing  soft  flrom  rocks  around, 
«  Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  aoand.' 
»That  orbed  maiden  with  white  Are  tedea 

**  Wh<Hn  mortals  call  the  moon, 
**  Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

•*  By  the  midnight  breesea  strewn."— asBLUir. 

**  Bad,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  sound, 

<<  As  In  the  atreaia  he  plong'd,  waa  heard  anniBd : 
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H  Then  mil  wu  stflV-the  wave  was  rough  no  more, 
>*  TlM  river  ewcpt  w  aweetiy  u  before, 
•The  wUlowe  waVd,  the  moonbeams  shone  eerene, 
I  **  And  pence  recnming  brooded  o'er  the  scene. " 

H.  K.  WBora. 

Gray  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Milton  in  his 
mtuical  versification;  indeed  so  much  less 
important  are  the  subjects  of  his  muse,  and 
consequently  so  much  more  easily  woven  in 
with  soft  and  musical  words,  that  as  regards 
mere  versification  he  stands  unrivalled  in  the 
literature  of  our  country. 

"  fTow  the  rich  stream  oTmnsic  winds  along, 
"  Dttp.  mo/esft'c  sineoCA,  and  MtrrmgV 

*•  Woods  That  ware  o'er  1>eIphPs  steep, 
•^hles,  that  crown  th'  Egrnn  deep, 
•*  Fields  that  cool  Oissns  UiYea." 

'^Bright-cyed  Ikncy,  hov'ring  o'er, 
"Scatters  from  her  pktared  um 
'^ThmgktatkMbrmihty  and  mrda  that  bmn** 

•*  FUr  Ian f  ha  the  mom,  and  soA  the  aephyr  blows, 

"  Whfle  proadly  riding  o'er  (he  azure  realm 

«1b  giQant  trim  the  gilded  Tessel  goes ; 

"  Yfmth  Ml  theprowj  tmdpieaaitre  at  the  hOm  ; 

"lUsardlew  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

«  That,  hn»h*d  In  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey." 

"  Bright  raptnre  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  singa, 

•  Wave*  la  the  eye  oTheaTen  her  many-colonr'd  wings." 

i*  Now  the  storm  begins  to  lour, 

**(nai»te,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare,) 

<*  iroit  afeef  of  arrowy  thower 

••  BmrOm  in  the  darkened  air** 

**  Now  my  weary  lips  1  close : 
<*  Leave  me,  leare  me  to  repose." 


Nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  weari- 
ness than  the  simple  words  which  compose 
these  two  lines.  We  could  scarcely  find  in 
our  hearts  to  detain  the  enchantress  who 
utters  them  more  than  once,  even  were  she 
mpable  of  realizing  to  our  grasp  the  imag- 
inary dominion  of  a  world. 

The  elegy  written  in  a  country  church- 
yard is  altogether  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  poetical  harmony  which  our  language  af- 
fords; but  like  some  other  good  things  it 
has  been  profaned  by  vulgar  abuse,  and 
many  who  have  been  compelled  to  learn 
these  verses  for  a  task  at  school,  retain  in 
afler  life  a  clear  recollection  of  their  sound, 
without  any  idea  of  their  sense,  or  any  per- 
eeptjon  of  their  beauty.  Still  this  elegy 
contains  many  stanzas,  and  one  in  particu- 
lar, to  which  the  ear  must  be  insensible  in- 
deed if  it  can  listen  without  delight 

*  TV  Afeesy  eofl  of  ineenee-breaihing  mpm, 

•*Tha  swallew  twitfrtag  from  the  scraw-bnilt  shed, 


«The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
"No  more  shall  rouse  them  ttom  their  lowly  bed." 

Amongst  our  modem  poets,  there  is  not 
one  who  possesees  a  more  exquisite  sense  of 
the  appropriateness  of  soiuid  and  imagery, 
than  Moore.  His  charmed  numbers  flow 
on  like  the  free  current  of  a  melodious 
stream,  whose  associations  are  with  the  sun- 
beams and  the  shadows,  the  leafy  boughs, 
the  song  of  the  forest  birds,  the  dew  upon 
the  flowery  bank,  and  all  things  sweet,  and 
genial,  and  delightful,  whose  influence  is 
around  us  in  our  happiest  moments,  and 
whose  essence  is  the  wealth  that  lies  hoarded 
in  the  treasury  of  nature.  In  reading  the 
poetry  of  Moore,  our  attention  is  never  ar- 
rested by  one  particular  word.  His  sylla- 
bles are  like  notes  of  music,  each  composing 
parts  of  an  harmonious  whole ;  and  the  in- 
terest they  excite,  divided  between  the  ear 
and  the  mind,  is  a  continued  tide  of  gratifi- 
cation, gently  but  copiously  poured  in  upon 
the  soul.  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  his 
that  would  not  gratify  us  by  its  soimd,  even 
were  we  ignorant  of  its  sense ;  but  the  per- 
fect correspondence  between  both  is  what 
constitutes  the  soul-felt  music  of  his  lyre. 

It  would  be  as  useless  to  select  passages 
from  what  is  altogether  harmonious  as  to 
point  out  particular  parts  in  a  chain  of 
beauty,  whose  every  link  is  perfect;  but 
from  an  almost  afl*ectionate  remembrance 
of  the  delight  with  which  they  first  struck 
upon  my  youthful  ear,  I  am  tempted  to  quote 
a  few  examples  powerfully  illustrative  of  the 
poetry  of  language. 

**  Oh  I  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own, 
**  At  a  Mac  summer  ooean/or  ^ond  oisiM." 

« .Vol  Me  silvery  lapse  fflAesMMner  eve  dew."     ' 

*•  I  saw  fnm  the  beach,  when  the  morning  was  sUniSf, 
**•  A  bark  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on ; 

"l  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  declhiing, 
"  The  bark  was  still  there,  bat  the  waters  were  gone." 

"There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendemeer's  stream, 
<4  And  f  he  nightingale  sings  ronnd  It  all  the  day  long ; 

"  In  the  time  of  my  childhood  'twea  like  a  sweet  dream, 
*<  To  sit  in  the  roses  and  hear  the  bird's  song." 

What  a  picture  of  innocent  enjoyment  is 
here !  A  picture  whose  vividness  and  beau- 
ty are  recalled  in  afler  life  as  light  and  col- 
ouring only— whose  reality  is  gone  with  the 
innocence  which  gave  it  birth.  f 
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In  the  poet's  farewell  to  his  harp,  tiie  last 
two  lines  are  exquisitely  poetical : 

**  If  th«  palM  of  the  patriot,  iioldieri  or  lOTor, 
**  HaTo  tJm>bb'd  at  oor  lay,  'tis  thy  glory  alone ; 

"  JtMW  but  at  the  ttind  paning  hetdleady  oter, 
**AMdaaikemldmetetneuIwak'dwaMthjfawnr' 

A  few  more  passages,  quoted  at  random 
and  without  comment,  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  embodying  in  ap- 
propriate words,  ideas  which  are  purely 
poetical 

**  So  fiercely  beaatlAil,  in  form  and  eye, 
^  Like  war'awOdpianet  in  a  summer  tkjf.** 

«  who  with  heart  and  eyes 

«  Conld  walk  where  liberty  had  been,  nor  aee 
"  T\e  thimmg  foot-prinU  of  her  Deity." 

"Bat  ill-according  with  the  pomp  and  grace, 
"  And  eiient  luUo/that  voluptuoua  ptaee  r* 

"  and  gaTe 

"  His  soal  up  to  sweet  thoughts,  Uke  wave  on  wave 
"  Sttooeeding  in  smooth  seas,  when  storms  are  laid." 


"still  nearer  on  the  breexe, 
"  Come  thoee  deUciottt  drtam-Uht  harmonic.— >* 

"  Awhile  they  dance  before  him,  then  divide, 
"  Breaking  like  rosy  clouds  at  eTentide 
"Aronnd  the  rich  parilion  of  the  sun—" 

"  TIs  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea ; 

"  Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  islee 
"  Bask  in  the  night-beam  beanteously, 

"And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles." 

"To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wings 
"  Of  the  white  pelicans,  that  break 
"  The  amre  eaim  of  Mmvf  lake." 


- "  when  the  west 


*^  Opem  her  golden  kmotxe  of  rtet." 

"  Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there, 
"  Th'  acacia  wares  her  yellow  hair, 
"  Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  loVd  the  leaa, 
"  For  flowing  in  a  wilderness. 

"  Our  sands  are  rude,  but  down  their  alope, 
"  The  silrery-footed  antelope 
"  As  graceflilly  and  gaily  springs, 
"  As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kings.'* 

Nor  is  the  prose  of  this  deUdoua  bard  less 
musical  than  his  verse.  The  very  cadence 
of  his  sentences  would  charm  us,  independ- 
ent of  their  meaning,  were  it  possible  to  lis- 
ten without  understanding;  but  his  choice 
of  words  is  such,  that  their  mere  sound  oon- 
Teys  no  small  portion  of  their  sense. 

"  Seldom,  indeed,  had  Athens  ¥rimessed  such  a  scene. 
The  ground  that  formed  the  original  site  of  the  garden 
had,  (hMn  time  to  time,  received  continual  additions; 
and  the  whole  extent  was  laid  out  with  that  perfect 
taste,  whkh  knows  how  to  wed  Nature  with  Art,  with- 
oaimwrijkh^ker&imiMeftytotkeeMiaMDe,  Walks,  lead- 
ing through  wildemeases  of  shade  and  ftvgrance— glades 
opening,  as  if  to  afford  a  play-ground  for  the 


temples,  rising  on  the  very  spots  where  imaginfion  her- 
self would  have  called  them  np;  and  foutaiae  mmA 
lakea,  in  allomaie  motion  and  repoee,  eftWr  wnaioaly 
courting  the  verdure,  or  calmly  sleeping  in  lie  imhisii 
— euch  was  the  variety  of  feature  that  diversified  thew 
fUr  gardens;  and,  animated  as  they  were  on  this  ocea^ 
sfc>n,  by  the  living  wit  and  loveUneas  of  AtlicM,  It  af- 
forded a  scene  such  as  my  own  fonthfld  foncy,  rich  as  a 
was  then  in  images  of  luxury  and  beauty,  coiald  hariilj 
have  anticipated. 

"For,  shut  oat, as  I  waa  by  my  creed, fron  •  fomn 
life,  and  having  no  hope  beyond  the  narrow  horisea  et 
this,  every  minute  of  delight  assumed  a  moorafttl  prv- 
cionsness  in  my  eyee,  and  pleaeure,  Wm  tke  Jtmmer  of  rim 
cemetery^  grete  but  more  hueurimUjram  tka 


"Every  where  new  pleasures,  new  interestu  awaaed 
me;  and  though  melancholy,  as  usual,  stood  alvaj* 
near,  her  shadow  foil  bnt  half  way  over  my  ▼■graitt 
path,  and  left  the  rest  more  waloomely  brttlinnt  from  the 


"  Through  a  range  of  sepulchral  groca  nndnnnmih.  the  ■ 
humbler  denisena  of  the  tomb  are  depoalted,— lookir; 
out  on  each  successive  generatioa  chat  visits  (k«m,  witk  ' 
the  same  Ibce  and  features  they  wore  cenmries  mtq 
Every  plant  and  tree  that  is  eanteerated  to  deaths  Jrom  tt^ 
aaphodel  JLwer  to  the  myotic  plantain,  lende  ito  meeetmm  ' 
or  ^ujdow  to  this  ploee  of  tomhs  ;  and  the  only  noioe  thai 
dioturbe  ito  eternal  ednt,  ie  the  low  humming  sotOK^  t^f  tl^ 
prieetM  at  prayer^  when  a  new  inhabilant  ie  added  to  lAr 
oOent  city."  . 

"  The  activity  of  the  morning  hour  waa  visible  every 
where.  Flights  of  doves  and  lapwings  were  flutierinj^ 
among  the  leaves,  and  the  white  heron,  which  had  b««s  . 
roosting  all  nieht  in  some  date  tree,  now  stood  eatnaine 
iu  wing«  on  the  green  bank,  or  floated,  like  livtnjc  «tlt  vr. 
over  the  flood.  The  flower«,  too,  both  of  land  and  wamr. 
looked  lVe«hly  awakened  ^-amf.  moot  of  oU^the  oupfrh 
lotuOf  which  had  risen  with  the  sun  from  Ike  wave,  asui 
was  now  holding  up  her  chnlice  for  a  full  draatght  if  hu  . 
ligkt." 

"To  attempt  to  repeat.  In  her  ovm  tonolilaif  words.  > 
the  aimple  story  which  she  now  related  to  me,  would  be  • 
like  endeavouring  to  note  down  some  strain  of  nn{>re-  ■ 
meditated  music,  with  those  fiigitive  graces,  those  fi^Tro 
ties  of  the  moment,  which  no  art  can  rMtora,  aa  ifeev  ' 
first  met  the  ear."  I 

"The  only  living  thing  1  saw  was  a  reallaaa  awafiow,  , 
whose  wings  were  of  the  hue  of  the  grey  sands  over  j 
which  he  fluttered.    "Why  (thought  I)  may  boc  the 
mind,  Uke  ihw  bird,  take  the  eoloor  of  the  desMt.  m^ 
tympathise  in  im  austa  <(y,  itsfnedomy  and  ito  calm  r* 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  excbaniTr^ 
any  one  word  in  the  writings  of  Moore  for 
another  more  fitting  or  appropriate,  nor  can 
the  young  poet  be  too  often  reminded  that 
it  is  appropriateness  rather  than  unifoRn 
elevation  of  diction  which  he  has  to  keep  in 
view.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  metre  to 
which  peculiar  expressions  are  adapted — 
expressions  which  even  ff  the  subject  were 
the  same,  would  be  extremely  out  of  place 
elsewhere ;  and  here  again  Moore  is  preem* 
inent  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
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(if  y/re  may  lo  call  it)  ike  proporHoru  of  his 
▼en^  by  keeping  the  familiar  and  playful 
language  with  which  he  sports  like  a  child 
with  hia  rainbow-tinted  bubhles,  always  in 
their  proper  degree  of  subordination;  so 
that  they  never  break  in  upon  the  pathos  of 
a  sentiment,  or  check  the  flow  of  elevated 
thought 

Lines  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  af- 
ford a  beautiful  instance  of  what  may  be 
called  tact  in  the  choice  and  application  of 
words.  It  is  not  the  splendour  of  an  excited 
imagination  flashing  upon  us  as  we  read 
these  lines,  which  constitutes  their  fascina- 
tion ;  but  the  entire  appropriateness  of  the 
words,  and  the  metre,  to  the  scene  described. 
Simple  as  these  verses  are  throughout — 
simple  almost  as  the  language  of  a  child, 
and  therefore  to  be  felt  and  understood  by 
the  meanest  capacity,  they  yet  convey  ideas 
of  silence,  solemnity,  and  power,  such  as 
especially  belong  to  the  hour  of  night,  the 
awfoi  nature  of  death,  and  the  indignant 
spirit  of  the  unconquered  warrior. 

Beyond  the  mere  appropriateness  of 
words,  poetical  language  affords  a  deeper 
interest,  in  those  rapid  combinations  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  a  few  words  may 
conyey,  by  introducing  in  descriptions  of 
present  things  allusions  to  those  which  are 
remote,  and  which  from  being  easily  and 
naturally  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der, glide  in  like  the  shadow  of  a  passing 
cloud  upon  the  landscape,  without  obscuring 
our  view,  or  interrupting  our  contemplation 
of  the  scene. 

Crabbe,  who  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  abounds  in 
pasmges  of  «this  kind ;  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  interest,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  his  poetry.  The  first  in- 
stance which  occurs  to  me,  is  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  sad  story  of  the  smugglers, 
and  poachers — a  story  almost  unrivalled  for 
the  natural  and  touching  pathos  with  which 
it  is  described. 

'■Ote  dar  t«  Vke  tbe  put,  the  yMr*!  tweet  prime 
*"  Like  tbe  nd  fkn,— <br  Rechel  heeds  Bot  time ; 
**  Nothiaf  retamina  to  agitaf e  her  breast, 
*"  Spent  w  the  tempest,  and  the  iky  at  rest ; 
**  Bat  wbUe  it  raged  her  peace  iu  rain  met, 
*  Aad  BOW  the  sua  is  on  her  prospecu  set ; 
■^  Leave  her,  and  let  os  her  distress  explore, 


Here  is  the  story  of  the  suflerer,  told  at 
once  by  a  sudden  transition  from  the  de- 
scription of  her  settled  grief^  to  that  which 
had  been  the  bane  of  her  past  life — its  me- 
lancholy cause.  Yet  the  chain  of  associa- 
tion  so  far  from  beiiig  broken  acquires  ten- 
fold interest  from  the  transition  of  thought, 
and  we  hasten  on  to  learn  the  particular 
history  of  this  lonely  being,  who  has  experi- 
enced the  most  melancholy  fate  of  woman — 
that  of  being  "left" 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
story,  when  Rachel  finds  the  dead  body  of 
her  lover,  and,  as  if  incapable  of  compre- 
hending any  further  grief,  takes  no  note  of 
the  intelligence  that  her  husband  is  dead 
also. 


-**  But  see,  the  woman  creeps 


**  Like  a  Io«t  thing,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 
"  See  here  her  husband's  body— but  ihe  knows 
"  That  other  dead  !  and  that  her  action  shews. 
"Rachel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  foel 
**  She  doe$  not  hear  w-nhither  will  sAe  go  7" 

Here  we  have  three  distinct  ideas,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  pre^ 
sented  to  us  in  quick  succession,  without  any 
interruption  to  the  interest  excited  by  each  in- 
dividually. First,  we  see  the  dead  body  of 
the  husband,  and  then  *<that  other  dead," 
with  the  total  abstraction  of  the  mourner, 
who  in  her  silent  grief  sees  only  one,  and 
this  proves  the  strength  of  her  affection, 
which  life  might  have  subdued,  but  which 
death  reveals  in  all  its  overwhelming  power ; 
then  follows  the  simple  query, ''  whither  will 
she  go  ?"  presenting  us  at  once  with  a  view 
of  her  future  life,  and  its  utter  desolation. 

Moore  has  many  passages -of  the  same 
description : — 

**  Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  Tisitlnga 

"Of  woman's loTo,  in  those  fUr,  living  things 

"Of  land  and  wsts,  whose  Ihte,— in  bondage  thrown 

<'  Por  their  iteak  toveUne»o-4e  like  htr  own  I** 

The  reader  may,  without  any  flaw  in  the 
chain  of  association,  pause  here  to  give  one 
sigh  to  the  fate  of  woman,  and  then  go  on 
with  the  poet  whUe  he  proceeds  to  describe 
other  fair  things,  amongst  which  the  stran- 
ger was  wandering. 

There  is  somewhere  in  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth  a  highly  poetical  passage, 
equally  illustrative  of  the  subject  in  question. 
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It  is  where  he  describes  a  mourner  whose 
grief  has  all  the  bitterness  of  self-condem- 
nation : — 

**It  WW  the  wayon  Bweet  of  budding  learea, 

**  Of  days  adYancing  towardu  their  utmoat  leugth, 

^*  And  amall  birds  singin;  to  their  huppy  males. 

**  Wild  i*  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 

**  Amongst  the  Ihded  woods  ;  but  these  biythe  notes 

**•  Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ;— /  apeak 

"  Of  wiuU  IknoWf  and  tthat  tc*^feel  tcifhin,'* 

When  he  leaves  the  subject  which  he  has 
BO  beautifully  described,  to  attest  by  his  own 
experience,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  truth  of  what  he  has  assserted, 
our  thoughts  are  not  diverted  from  the  ori- 
ginal theme,  but  our  feelings  are  riveted 
more  closely  to  it  by  the  force  of  this  attesta- 
tion, which  meets  with  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  every  human  bosom. 

In  Gray^s  description  of  Milton,  where  he 
Bays: — 

**  The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  Maze, 
"Where  8n?el»  tremble  while  tbey  ch/c, 
"fle  MR0,  but,  bl.ceHfd  with  excess  of  light , 
•*  CZos'd  Aw  eyes  in  tiuUesa  utght.** 

The  transition  is  immediate  from  what  the 
poet  saw,  to  what  he  suli'ered  j  yet  the  at?so- 
ciations  are  higlily  poetic«il,  and  so  clear  as 
in  no  way  to  interfere  with  each  other. 

It  is  related  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  when 
in  the  last  mental  agonies  of  his  wretched 
life,  he  sought  from  otiiers  the  death  he  shud- 
dered to  inflict  upon  himself,  tliat  finding 
none  who  heeded  liis  appeal,  he  patlietically 
exclaimed,  "  What !  have  I  neither  a  friend 
nor  an  enemy  V^  Although  no  man  could 
possibly  be  thinking  less  of  poetry  than  the 
fallen  monarch  at  that  moment,  yet  such  is 
the  language  which  an  able  poet  would 
have  used,  to  express  the  three  separate 
ideas  of  the  helplessness  of  Nero's  situation, 
his  pitiful  appeal  to  the  kindness  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  his  internal  consciousness  that  if  he 
had  not  a  friend,  he  had  at  least  done  enough 
to  deserve  the  stroke  of  an  enemy  in  his  last 
hour. 

Personification  is  another  figure  of  speech 
by  which  poetical  associations  are  powerful- 
ly conveyed.  It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  in 
accordance  with  the  infant  mind— ^infant 
either  in  experience  or  in  civilization,  to  iden- 
tify every  thing  possessed  of  substance,  mo- 
tion, form,  or  power,  with  an  intelligence  of 


its  own ;  hence  the  strong  disposition  shown 
'  by  children  to  revenge  themselves  upon  ' 
whatever  has  given  them  pain,  and  to  battle. 
however  vainly,  with  all  that  obetructs  tic 
gratification  of  their  wishes ;  and  hence  thosr 
bursts  of  figurative  language  with  which 
semi-barbarous  people  are  accustomed  to 
express  what  tliey  deeply  feel  As  if  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  natural  tastes 
and  feelings  of  mankind,  originating  in  tlie 
principles  of  our  nature,  all  good  poets  have 
made  frequent  use  of  tliis  st^'le,  and  al^-ay^ 
when  it  is  well  managed,  with  great  eflVcL 
How  beautiful  is  the  following  passage  from 
Barry  Cornwall,  where  he  speaks  of  tlie 
wind  murmuring  through  the  pine  trees  oo 
mount  Pelion : — 

"•  And  Pelion  shook  bis  piny  locks,  and  talked 
^^MoarnfiiUy  to  the  fields  of  Thesaaly/' 

Shakespeare  abounds  in  examples  of  th»  ' 
kind,  in  no  one  instance  more  touching  or 
powerful  than  in  the  lament  of  Constance, 
afler  the  French  king  tells  her  she  is  as  fond 
of  grief  as  of  her  child : — 

**  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  chOdi 
^'Lies  in  hiii  bod,  fralks  up  and  down  wiih  me; 
**Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
*' Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parta, 
^'Stuflji  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  furjn ; 
"Then  have  1  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief." 

V 

The  following  example  from  Cowpcr  is  " 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  beauty.  Al-  ' 
hiding  to  the  lemon  and  the  orange  trees —  " 

**The  golden  boast  of  Portugal  and  W«at«rD  India,'' 

he  says,  they 


**  Peep  through  the  polished  fbliage  at  the 
**  And  aeem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not 

The  next  figure  of  speech  noticed  by  ■ 
Blair  is  metaphor,  of  immense  imp(»tance  ' 
to   the  poet,  because,  if  for  one  momeut ' 
he  loses  the  chain  of  association,  an  image  1 
wholly  out  of  place  is  introduced,  the  charm  j 
of  his  metaphor  is  destroyed,  and  his  verse  [ 
becomes  contemptible.    From  Lord  Boling-  ' 
broke,  whose  writings  abound  in  beauties  of 
tliis  kind,  Blair  has  selected  one  example  of 
perfect  metaphor.    The  writer  is  describing 
the  behaviour  of  Charles  the  First  to  his 
parhament    "  In  a  word,"  saj's  he,  "  about 
a  month  afler  their  meeting,  he  dissolved 


them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved  them, 
he  repented  ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his 
raahness.  Well  might  he  repent,  ^£^ 
9emel  icas  runtfuU^  and  this  last  drofp  made 
the  wtten  ofbUtemesa  oterftow?^ 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beauti- 
ful and  correct  metaphors ;  such  as  that  on 
a  hero :  ''  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gate  of 
spring;  in  war,  the  mountain  storm."  Or 
this  00 woman:  '^ She  was  covered  with  the 
light  of  beauty ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride." 

Voong,  in  speaking  of  old  age,  says, 

*•  It  ahoiild 
<•  Walk  f  tongbcflil  on  the  tOent  tolemii  ahore 
'-or that  irvat  oceu  it  mutt  aaO  ao  aooa." 

I  In  the  following  lines  Prior  gives  us  an 
example  of  allegory,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  continued  metaphor. 

*^  Did  I  tat  psrpoav  to  •mfaork  whli  tbeo 

^  On  the  amooih  aurflice  of  a  ramiBer'a  aea, 

M  WkJIa  gentJo  sophyra  Uow  with  prooperoaa  galea, 

**  Aad  fiirt«iie*a  Ihroar  fllla  tbe  awelllng  aalls, 

••finl  wovid  ibraake  the  ahlp,  and  make  the  ehore, 

**  Whea  tha  wiada  whistle  and  the  tempeeta  roar  1" 

6eyo<id  these  figures  of  speech,  there  yet 
remain  hyperbole,  apostrophe,  comparison, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  which  the  young 
poet  would  do  well  to  study,  and  which  are 
tdentifically  described  in  books  expressly 
devoted  to  the  purpose;  I  shall  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  colloquial  language  of  the 
Irish — ^the  simple,  unsophisticated,  genuine, 
Irish,  which  has  alwa]rs  appeared  to  me  par- 
tieolarly  imaginative,  powerful  and  pathetic ; 
but  unfortunately  for  the  writer,  it  is  only 
heard  in  moments  of  excitement,  of  which  the 
feelings  alone  keep  a  record,  and  this  record 
being  one  of  impressions  rattier  than  words, 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  precise  expressions 
which,  striking  the  chords  of  sympathy,  pro- 
duce a  momentary  echo  to  the  music  of  the 
•ooL 

Mn  C.  Ha]],  in  an  Irish  story,  illustrative 
of  the  strong  and  metaphorical  language  of 
the  Irish  peeeantry,  makes  this  observation 
proceed  from  the  moutii  of  a  poor  man,  who 
had  Uatened  to  the  recital  of  tiie  miflfortones 
of  one  who  was  brave,  just  and  virtuous. 

The  gardeaOT  plercea  the  Thie  even  to  bleedingi  ud 
the  hraaible  to  grow  its  own  way." 

Bulilistotbeanlhor  of  Traits  and  Sto- 


ries of  the  Irish  Peasantry^  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  peculiarly  national  and  characteristic  in 
his  native  language.  He  gives  us  a  spirited 
and  amusing  chapter  upon  Irish  swearing, 
by  no  means  confined  to  those  malevolent 
wishes  which  it  would  be  a  pednful  task  to 
transcribe,  but  which,  as  they  issue  from  die 
impassioned  lips  of  the  Irishman,  have  some- 
thing of  that  sentimental  nature  (though  far 
deeper  in  its  character)  triumphantly  dis- 
played by  Acres  before  his  friend.  "May 
the  grass  grow  before  your  door,"  conveys  a 
striking  picture  of  desolation  and  ruin. 
"May  you  melt  off  the  earth  like  the  snow 
off  the  ditch,"  is  another  figure  of  the  same 
description. 

If  positive  good  had  the  power  to  neutra- 
lize evil,  we  might  comfort  ourselves  in  read* 
ing  such  expreteions  as  these,  with  what  the 
author  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  Irish  have 
a  superstitious  dread  of  the  curse  of  the  pil- 
grim, mendicant,  or  idiot,  and  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  And  so  high  is  his  idea  of 
the  duty  he  owes  to  these,  that  his  heart  is 
ever  open  to  their  complaint,  and  his  hand 
ready  to  assist  them.  Thus  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  say  of  a  man  whose  affairs 
do  not  prosper,  "He  has  had  some  poor 
body's  curse ;"  and  a  woman  who  unexpect- 
edly receives  a  guest,  welcome  in  no  way 
except  that  she  was  a  stranger  and  a  wand- 
erer without  a  home,  is  described  as  exclaim* 
ing,  "  The  blessing  o'  goodness  upon  you, 
dacent  woman." 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word  heart 
in  its  unlimited  capacity,  gives  a  warmth  and 
fervency  to  their  expressions  of  tenderness 
or  sorrow.  "  The  beloved  fair  boy  of  my 
heart"  "  Father !  son  of  my  heart !  thou  art 
dead  from  me!"  "Heavy  and  black  was 
his  heart"  "The  world's  goodness  is  in 
your  heart"  "  Light  of  my  eyes,  and  of  my 
heart ;"  but  above  all,  "  Cushla  maehree^ 
the  pdse  of  my  heart,"  is  most  expressive  of 
that  deep-toned  affection  which  the  heart 
alone  can  understand. 

What  can  exceed  the  following  words  for 
refined  yet  genuine  and  fervent  qrmpathy, 
such  as  those  who  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  suffering  alone  can  feel ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  Irish  derive  their  patho^ 
for  what  strain  of  human  misery  can  be  R 
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touched,  to  which  their  own  experience  has 
not  an  echo  ? 

"  Hunger  and  sickness  and  sorrow  may 
come  upon  you  when  you'll  be  far  from  your 
own,  and  from  them  that  love  yt)u."  Or, 
"He's  far  from  his  own  the  crather — the 
pretty  young  boy." 

^^MavQumeen  dhedish—mj  sweet  dar- 
ling," is  expressive  of  great  tenderness. 

"My  father,  the  heavens  be  his  bed!" 
when  uttered  with  fervency  has  both  solem- 
nity and  pathos. 

In  their  good  wishes  the  Irish  are  most 
ingenious.  "May  every  hair  of  your  hon- 
our's head  become  a  mould  candle  to  light 
you  into  glory."  "  May  you  live  a  hundred 
years  and  a  day  longer,"  which  last  words 
seem  to  be  added  from  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
throw  another  weight  into  the  scale,  or  to 
heap  another  blessing  into  the  measure  al- 
ready overflowing. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  imagination 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  account  for 
what  they  do  not,  or  will  not  understand  ra- 
tionally: always  referring  directly  to  the 
principles  of  good  or  evil  Thus  a  hard  and 
unjust  steward  who  wore  his  ears  stuffed 
with  wool,  was  said  to  have  adopted  this 
custom  that  he  might  not  hear  the  cries  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan. 

In  reply  to  instructions  that  were  to  prove 
his  constancy,  a  peasant  exclaims,  "  Marnm 
iuthee  htTy  my  soul  is  within  you."  A  mother 
thus  regrets  her  son's  approaching  mar- 
riage, "  You're  going  to  break  the  ring  about 
your  father's  hearth  and  mine."  A  broken- 
hearted mother  exclaims,  "  My  soul  to  glory, 
but  my  child's  murthered !" 

In  a  note  by  Croflon  Croker,  in  his  Fairy 
Legends,  he  remarks,  "  The  Irish,  like  the 
Tuscans,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Rose  in  his  in- 
teresting Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,  are 
extremely  picturesque  in  their  language. 
Thus  they  constantly  use  the  word  dark  as 
synonymous  with  blind;  and  a  blind  beggar 
will  implore  you  to  ^  Look  down  with  pity  on 
a  poor  dark  man.'" 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  Irish, 
like  the  Scotch,  by  a  very  beautiful  and 
tender  euphemism,  call  idiotty  innocents,  A 
lady  of  rank  in  Ireland,  the  lady  Bountiful 
of  her  neighbourhood,  was  one  day  asking  a 
man  about  a  poor  orphan:  **Ah!  my  lady," 


said  he,  "  the  poor  oreatore  is  sadly  afflicted 
with  innocence  !**  And  another  peculiarity 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  Irish,  is  their  fond- 
ness for  using  what  Mr.  Burke  would  term 
"  sublime  adjectives^  instead  of  the  common 
English  adverbs— very,  extremely,  dtc 
Thus  an  Irishman  will  say,  "  Its  a  cruel  cold 
morning;"  or  "There's  a  power  of  try 
growing  on  the  old  church." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  both 
mental  and  bodily,  observable  in  the  Irish 
people,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  accoom. 
One  of  their  most  amiable  characteristics  is 
the  absence  of  satire,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  contemptuous  sattrt; 
for  the  Irish  are  quick  to  see  the  ridiculous., 
but  they  can  see  without  despising  it.  Un- 
acquainted with  that  qualifying  medium  be- 
tween what  amuses  them,  and  what  excites 
their  passions — ^that  medium  which  an  £lcg- 
hshman  fiUs  up  with  every  variety  and  degree 
of  contempt,  they  pass  immediately  from 
laughter  to  indignation;  and  thus  amongst 
the  least  civilized  classes  of  the  Irish,  the 
social  meeting  too  of\en  terminates  in  the 
deadly  fray.  Madame  de  Stael  in  speaking 
of  the  Italians,  makes  the  same  observation 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  contemptuous 
satire  from  their  national  character ;  and  it 
is  to  this  amiable  trait,  in  connection  with 
great  natural  enthusiasm,  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably attribute  the  poetical  constitutioa  of 
both  people.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
those  combined  ebullitions  of  music  and 
verse,  for  which  Italy  has  been  celebratedL, 
and  which  have  unquestionably  given  a  po- 
etical tone  to  the  character  of  her  people; — 
that  those  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling  find- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  language  and  a 
voice,  should  ever  have  flourished  under  tbe 
auspices  of  John  Bull ;  or  that  he  should 
have  sat  by,  aud  witnessed  with  delight 
those  exhibitions  of  irrelevant  tropes,  and 
metaphors,  and  splendid  perorations,  and 
flashes  of  wit,  and  peals  of  passionate  elo- 
x}uence,  for  which  Irish  oratory  has  been 
distinguished^  No;  there  is  nothing  more 
destructive  to  enthusiasm  and  poetry,  indeed 
to  genius  in  its  most  imlimited  sense,  tiian 
contempt  It  is  true,  the  calm  judgment  of 
the  censor  is  oflen  necessary  to  restrain  tbe 
exuberance  of  imdisciplined  fancy,  but  he 
who  prides  himself  upon  being  able  to  put 
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ioim  with  a  sneer,  whatever  is  nnneceasaiy 
I  in  feeling,  and  extraneous  in  taste  and  im- 
I  agination,  ought  to  feel  bound  to  supply, 
j  with  something  eqiially  conducive  to  happi- 
ness, the  void  which  this  practice  must  ne- 
cessarily occasion  in  the  highest  range  of 
intellectual  gratification. 

If  other  evidence  were  necessary,  beyond 
what  b  afforded  by  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  to  prove  that  poetry  may  not  only  be 
mingled  with,  but  highly  enhance  all  that 
we  enjoy  and  admire,  we  have  this  evidence 
in  the  Bible,  abounding  as  it  does  in  every 
variety  of  poetical  language  which  it  has 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
A  slight  examination  of  the  difierent  mean- 
ings attached  to  words  of  common  and  fa- 
miliar signification,  will  sufficiently  iUustrate 
the  high  tone  of  imaginative  interest  flowing 
through  the  whole. 

The  words  I  have  selected  are,  hand,  wing, 
j  foot,  head,  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  of  which 
band  is  perhaps  the  most  unlimited  in  its 
application. 

I  HAND. 

I     Hit  Aontf  will  b«  ag^fnct  every  mu,  and  eTery  man't 

kai^  afaiiwc  hiiiL->Aad  tho  children  of  brae]  went  oat 
I  with  an  high  Aond— The  day  of  their  calamity  it  at  hand. 
I  — T^e  Lnrd  made  aD  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand. 
I  The  hand  of  the  Lord  ia  aore  npon  as.— For  he  pnl  his 

life  in  hie  kmtd,  and  alew  the  Philistine.— Aa  soon  as  the 
I  kincdom  was  oonflrmed  in  his  hand.— I  will  set  his  hMtnd 
i|  aho  in  the  eea,  and  his  right  hand  in  the  rlrers.— In  the 
I  ifaadow  oThia  Aofidhath  he  hid  me.— Would  we  had  died 
I  bj  the  hand  of  the  Lord.— The  hand  of  the  Lord  ia  gone 
I  oat  sfaioM  me.— The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong  upon 

B«.— tr  thoa  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  (hen  I  will  go  to  the 
I  riffhi :  or  if  thoa  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go 
I  to  the  left.— Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
I  Aoai  doeth.— I  will  remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand 
J  of  the  Moet  High  —A  wise  man  hears  at  his  right  hand. 
I  ■  -Let  my  right  hand  fbrget  her  coaalng.— Is  there  not  a 
|-  lie  ia  my  right  hand.— If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cat 
,  I  ii  oC— TiMy  gave  to  me  and  Bamabaa  the  right  hand  of 

AOowahip.  , 

I  Here  we  find  the  word  hand  ia  not  only 
used  for  the  instrument  of  performing,  main- 
taining, and  possessing,  but  that  it  supplies 
the  place  of  power,  in  all  its  difierent  modi- 

'l  fieationfl  of  will,  action,  and  sufierlng. 

WINO. 

Aa  one  gatlMreth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I  gathered  all 
the  earth ;  and  there  was  none  that  moTod  the  le^f^.— 
||  Ts  have  seen  what  I  have  done  nnto  the  Egyptians,  and 
bow  1  bore  yon  on  eaglea'  wing9t  and  brought  you  unto 
mysilC— A  ftiU  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  Lord  Ood 
or  Iwial,  vndat  wboee  wfngt  thou  art  eome  to  tmac. 


And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  ily :  yea,  he  did  ily 
npon  the  wingt  of  the  wind.— Oh  that  I  had  wing*  like  a 
dOTO  I  for  then  wonld  1  fly  away  and  be  at  rest— Bide 
me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  tetnfs.— If  I  take  the  unng§ 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
eea.— Richee  make  themselTea  tctfi^.— Wo  to  the  land 
shadowing  with  wingat— The  wind  hath  bound  her  up 
in  her  wingw.— The  mm  of  righteousness  shall  arise  with 
healing  in  his  te^n^. 

The  word  vnng  is  here  used  not  only  as 
the  instrument  of  conveying  alof\,  or  away; 
but  as  the  means  of  sheltering  and  protect- 
ing; from  the  two  difierent  associations 
which  we  have  with  the  flight  of  a  bird,  and 
the  brooding  of  its  young. 

FOOT. 

He  will  keep  the/eef  of  his  saints,  and  the  wicked  shall 
be  Bilent  in  darkness.— He  maketh  my  fut  like  hinds' 
feet— He  that  is  ready  to  slip  with  his  /ee/.  Is  as  a  lamp 
desphied  in  the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.— I  was 
eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame— He  shall 
subdue  the  people  under  us,  and  the  nations  under  our 
/eel.— Suffer  not  our  feet  to  be  moved.- My/Mf  were 
almost  gone.— Lift  up  ihjfeet  onto  the  perpetual  deeola- 
tions.— Her/eef  go  down  to  death.— How  beautiAiI  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings.— Thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his 
/eel.— No  man  lifted  up  his  foot  in  all  the  land.— The 
flood  breaketh  out  ft-om  the  inhabitant ;  even  the  waters 
forgotten  of  the  foot;  they  are  dried  up,  they  are  gone 
away  ft'om  men. 

We  see  by  these  passages  that ybo^  is  used 
in  a  very  unlimited  sense,  as  a  foundation 
and  a  stay,  as  well  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing, confirming,  moving,  overcoming,  and 
destroying. 

BEAD. 

Tet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  lift  np  thine  head, 
and  shall  reatore  thee  unto  thy  place.— Thoa  heat  kept 
me  to  be  the  head  ef  the  heathen.— Thy  blood  shall  be 
upon  thine  own  Aeod- Though  his  excellency  mount  up 
into  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach  the  clonda.— Bfine 
Iniquities  are  gone  over  mine  Aeoit— Blessings  are  upon 
the  head  of  the  Just.— Thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  Aeod— Mine  head  is  filled  with  dew.— Thou 'hast 
buQt  thy  high  placea  at  every  head  of  the  way.— Thy 
dream  and  the  vislona  of  thy  head  npon  thy  bed.— For 
thla  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  power  on  her  head, 
becaaae  of  the  angela. 

We  find  head  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  or- 
dinary language,  not  only  as  the  chief  por- 
tion of  any  whole,  and  the  centre  from  whence 
our  ideas  fio  w ;  but  as  a  figure  it  is  most  fre- 
quently made  to  stand  for  the  highest  part 
of  man's  nature — ^that  which  is  most  capable 
of  being  exalted  or  depressed — most  calcu- 
lated for  receivmg  honour,  as  well  as  sufier- 
lng degradation. 


WND. 

And  they  pvt  him  in  wordi  that  the  mitid  of  the  Lord 
might  be  shown  them.— Bring  it  again  to  mind,  O  ye 
transgreMore.— Thoa  wilt  keep  him  in  perfiect  peace 
whone  ffwfid  ia  atayed  on  thee.— Sitting  clothed,  and  in 
hb  right  ifumi.— The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God. 
—Let  every  man  be  Ailly  persoaded  in  his  own  mind. — 
Even  their  im'nd  and  conscience  is  defiled.— Be  all  of  one 
fntffd.— It  was  in  my  nund  to  build  an  hoase.— To  do 
good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mincL—l  know  the  forward- 
ness of  your  mtnd.—Oird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind.— 
Comfort  the  feeble-mrnded.— A  double  minded  man  is  nn- 
st^le  in  all  his  ways. 

Here  we  see  that  in  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, precisely  the  same  license  is  used  as  in 
that  of  our  poets.  The  word  mind  repre- 
sents an  ideal  centre  from  whence  volitions 
flow,  and  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  and  will 

HEART. 

And  Ood  saw  that  every  Imag ination  of  the  thoughts 
of  man's  heart  was  only  evil  continually. — And  Jacob's 
heart  (hinted,  for  he  believed  them  not— Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened.— Lay  np  thew  my  words  in  your  heart.— 
My  brethren  that  went  up  with  me  made  the  heart  of 
the  people  melt. — For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were 
great  searchings  of  heart, — And  it  was  so,  that  when  he 
had  turned  his  back  to  go  from  Samuel,  God  gave  him 
another  Aeorf— David's  heart  smote  him.— His  heart  died 
within  him.— And  God  gave  Solomon  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding exceeding  much,  and  largeness  of  hearty 
even  as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore.— His  wives 
turned  away  hia  heart.—l  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy.— A  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou 
wilt  not  despise.— By  sorrow  of  A«or<  is  the  spirit  broken. 
—1  am  pained  at  my  very  heart.— -l  weep  for  thee  with 
Mtternesa  of  Aeorf.— Ont  of  the  heart  proceed  evil 
thoughu.  —Where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also.— Did  not  our  heart  bum  within  us,  while  he 
talked  by  the  way.— Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aD  thy 
heart. 

The  diflference  between  heart  and  nund  is 
nere  apparent  Heart  comprehends  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections,  but  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  either  memoiy  or  will,  ex- 
cept as  the  affections  may  be  considered  as 
the  moving  cause  of  impressions  upon  the 
memory,  and  operations  upon  the  will ;  while 
mind  confined  to  the  sphere  of  the  intellects 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  affections. 

80UU 

And  man  became  a  nvinf  aoid.— 4Set  yonr  eoid  to  seek 
ttte  Lord.- The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting 
the  flout— He  satisfleth  the  longing  sund,  and  fllleth  the 
hnngry  mtd  with  g oodnesa.— Fear  not  them  which  kill 
the  body,  but  are  not  aUe  to  kill  the  wtd:  but  rather 
fear  him  which  ia  able  to  deatroy  both  eoul  and  body  in 
hen.— Be  halh  poured  oot  his  soid  unto  death.— My  eoid 
la  weary  of  my  ilfo.— Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  1  lift  np  ray 
aoid.— We  were  willing  to  havo  imparted  onto  you,  not 
the  goapel  of  God  only,  hnt  also  our  own  asuli,  becanae 


I 
ye  were  dear  onto  as.— In  patience  poaaesa  ye  yoor  eoMh. 
—He  that  winneth  soids  ia  wise.— Thou  fool,  this  nie  hi  < 
shall  thy  aoid  be  required  of  thee.— TUe  heed  lo  tkjmt^it,  \ 
and  keep  thy  eoid  diligently,  lest  then  forget  the  thtef*  I 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen.- Why  an  thou  cnaidowB,  t 
O  my  smd,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  neT—  } 
As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  oo  pnaaMh  j 
my  eoul  after  thee,  O  Ood !— My  om/  ahaD  be  joyAil  m  ' 
the  Lord.— Save  me,  O  Ood,  for  the  waters  an  cioit  in  I 
onto  my  soid. -Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  help,  ay 
sold  had  almost  dwelt  in  silence.— My  mtd  folnteUi  tw  i 
thy  salvation.— My  sesrf  ia  even  oa  a  weaned  chOd. — I 
shall  go  softly  all  my  years  in  the  bittemeas  oC  my  omtL  I 
—The  Lord  is  my  portion,  aalth  my  aonf.— My  mtd  doch  I 
magnify  the  Lord.  I 

We  now  find  that  every  attribute  both  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart  are  comprehended 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  souL  Not  only 
is  the  soul  capable  of  willing,  acting,  qimI 
suffering,  but  also  of  loving ;  and  when  we 
pursue  the  idea  of  love  through  all  its  gra- 
dations, down  to  simple  preference,  we  shall 
have  traversed  a  region  comprising  every 
impulse  by  which  our  nature  is  capable  of 
being  influenced.  But  in  addition  to  the 
most  extensive  signification  of  mind  and 
heart,  soul  obtains  a  character  more  digni- 
fied and  profound,  from  being  associated 
with  the  principle  of  life—with  man's  moral 
responsibility — and  with  eternity. 

In  examining  these  few  words  we  are 
struck  with  the  idea,  of  how  much  they 
would  lose  in  beauty  and  interest  by  being 
confined  to  their  literal  and  absolute  signifi- 
cation; and  just  in  the  same  proportioo 
would  our  intellectual  attainmenlB  and  par> 
suits  be  robbed  of  their  ornament  and  charm, 
by  being  separated  from  the  poeliy  of  life. 


THE  POETRY  OF  LOVE. 

On  entering  upon  the  poetry  of  the  human 
mind,  the  passions  naturally  present  them- 
selves as  a  proper  subject  of  interesting  dis- 
cussion ;  because  as  poetry  belongs  not  so 
much  to  the  sphere  of  intellect,  as  to  tibat  of 
feeling,  we  must  look  to  the  passion^  as  to 
the  living  principle,  which  gives  intensity  to 
perception,  and  vividness  to  thought.  All 
mankind  who  are  giAed  with  common  sense, 
are  capable  of  writing  verses,  but  all  cannot 
feel,  and  still  less  can  all  write  poetically.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  leel  deep- 
ly.   By  the  exercise  of  intelleclual  power 


we  may  leam  what  are  the  component  parts 
of  a  flower,  but  this  alone  will  never  make  us 
sensible  of  its  beauty.  The  same  power  may 
collect  and  difsseminatethe  truths  roost  impor- 
tant to  the  well  being  of  society,  but  it  cannot 
eoforce  their  reception.  In  short,  though  it 
may  iofiftruct,  improve,  invigorate,  and  sup- 
ply the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fund  of  infor- 
mation, intellectual  power  alone  can  never 
make  a  poet,  nor  excite  that  love  of  poetry — 
that  ardent  desire  in  the  soul  for  what  it 
feeds  on,  which  gives  to  the  poetic  mind  a 
refinement,  an  energy,  and  a  sense  of  hap- 
piness unknown  to  that  which  subsists  mere- 
ly upon  knowledge.  Hence  we  may  fairly 
coodnde,  that  the  man  who  is  wholly  dispas- 
sionate himself^  and  who  has  neither  ob- 
served, nor  studied  the  nature  of  passion  in 
others,  can  never  be  a  poet ;  any  more  than 
the  artist  who  has  never  felt  the  exhilaration 
of  joy,  nor  witnessed  its  effects,  can  repre- 
sent in  painting  or  marble  a  personification 
of  delight 

To  examine  the  passions  individually 
would  be  a  work  of  time  and  patience,  or 
radier  of  impatience.  We  will  therefore 
dismiss  those  which  are  malevolent  or  inju- 
rious to  the  peace  of  society;  for  though 
rage,  envy,  malice,  jealousy,  and  above  ail 
the  master  passion  of  revenge,  may  supply 
the  poet  with  images  of  majesty,  and  hor- 
ror, which  give  to  the  productions  of  his 
genius  a  character  of  depth  and  power ;  yet 
as  those  to  which  we  are  about  to  turn  our 
attention  are  so  much  more  congenial  to  the 
peaceful  spirit  of  the  muse,  we  will  devote 
our  time  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the 
poetry  of  love,  and  grief. 

First  then  we  begin  with  love ;  a  subject 
hourly  trampled  in  the  dust,  and  yet  hourly 
rising  from  its  degredation  with  fresh  life, 
and  fresh  vigour,  to  claim,  in  spite  of  the 
perpetual  profanation  of  vulgar  familiarity, 
the  best  and  wannest  tribute  of  the  poet's 
lay.  By  love  I  do  not  mean  that  moderate 
bat  high-toned  attachment  which  may  be 
elaased  under  the  general  head  of  affection 
—of  this  hereafter.  For  the  present  I  am 
daring  enough  to  speak  in  plain  prose,  and 
even  in  this  enlightened  day,  of  Uie  love  of 
May^day  queens,  and  village  swains ;  of  the 
love  of  EHamon  and  Delias;  of  the  love 
which  speaks  in  the  common-place  of  sighs 


and  blushes,  as  well  as  of  that  which  never 
told  its  tale ;  of  the  love  which  Milton  thought 
worthy  of  being  described  in  its  purest,  ho- 
Uest  character ;  and  of  the  love  which  lives 
and  glows  in  the  pages  of  every  poet  from 
Milton  down  to  Byron,  Burns,  and  Moore. 

That  all  who  have  touched  the  poet's  ma- 
gic pen,  have  at  one  time  or  other  of  their 
lives  made  love  their  theme,  and  that  they 
have  bestowed  upon  this  theme  their  highest 
powers,  is  proof  sufHcient  to  establish  the 
fact  that  love  is  of  all  the  passiops  the  most 
poetical ;  a  fact  in  no  way  contradicted  or 
affected  by  the  vulgar  profanation  to  which 
this  thfeme  more  than  any  other  hsis  been 
subjected.  All  human  beings  are  not  capa- 
ble of  ambition,  of  envy,  of  hate,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  passion ;  but  all  are  capable  of 
love,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  accord- 
ing  to  certain  modifications ;  it  fbllows  there- 
fore as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  love 
should  form  a  favourite  and  familiar  theme, 
with  multitudes  who  know  nothkig  of  its 
refinements,  and  high  capabilities. 

The  universal  tendency  of  love  to  exalt 
its  object,  is  a  fact  which  at  once  gives  it 
importance,  dignity,  and  refinement  Im- 
portance because  of  its  prevalence  amongst 
mankind ;  dignity,  because  whatever  raises 
the  tone  of  morsJ  feeling,  and  disposes  to- 
wards kindly  thoughts  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, must  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  soci- 
ety; and  refinement  because  it  enters  into 
the  secrets  of  social  intercourse,  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  communicating  the 
happiness  it  derives  from  all  that  is  most 
admirable  in  art  and  nature.  If  that  is  a 
contemptible  or  insignificcuit  passion  under 
whose  influence  more  has  been  dared,  and 
done,  and  suffered,  than  under  any  other ; 
then  is  the  human  mind  itself  contemptible, 
and  the  name  of  insignificance  may  very 
properly  be  applied  to  all  those  impulses  of 
human  nature  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
revolutions  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous events  which  mark  the  history  of 
the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  love  originates  in  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  pity.  Without 
some  feeling  of  admiration,  no  sentient  be- 
ing could  first  begin  to  love ;  and  without 
some  touch  of  pity,  love  would  be  deficient 
in  its  character  of  tenderness,  and  that  irre- 
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sistible  desire  to  serve  the  object,  which  im- 
pels to  the  most  extraordinary  acts  of  disin- 
terestedness and  devotion.  I  grant  that 
after  love  has  once  taken  possession  of  the 
heart,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  can 
then  maintain  an  existence  too  miserable, 
and  degraded,  for  a  name,  long  after  admi- 
ration and  even  pity  have  become  extinct 
But  in  the  first  iivstance  there  must  be  some 
quality  we  admire  to  attract  our  attention 
and  win  our  favour,  and  there  must  be  some 
deficiency  in  the  happiness  of  this  object, 
which  we  think  we  can  supply,  or  we  should 
never  dream  of  attaching  ourselves  to  it  It 
may  be  asked  since  love  sometimes  fixes  it- 
self upon  an  inferior  object,  degraded  below 
the  possession  of  dignity  or  virtue,  where 
then  can  be  the  admiration  ?  I  answer,  that 
in  such  cases  the  mind  that  loves  must  be 
degraded  too,  and  consequently  it  is  subject 
to  call  evil  good,  and  may  ^us  discover 
qualities  admirable  to  its  perverted  vision, 
which  a  more  discriminating  eye  would  turn 
from  with  disgust  Again,  it  is  still  more 
reasonable  to  ask  when  love  is  fixed  upon 
an  object  apparently  the  centre  of  hap- 
piness, to  which  prosperity  in  every  shape 
is  ministering,  where  then  can  be  the  pity  1 
We  all  know  that  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness is  deceitful,  and  we  all  suspect  that 
even  under  the  most  flattering  aspect,  there 
is  a  mingled  yam  in  the  web  of  life,  which 
renders  the  experience  of  others,  like  our 
own,  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  but  if  a 
being  can  be  found  in  whose  happiness  is  no 
broken  link,  no  chord  unstrung,  who  has  no 
false  friend,  no  flattering  enemy,  no  threat- 
ening of  infirmity,  no  flaw  in  worldly  comfort 
and  security ;  I  would  answer  the  question 
by  asking,  is  human  happiness  of  so  firm 
and  durable  a  nature  that  once  established, 
it  remains  unshaken  ?  No ;  the  summit  of 
earthly  felicity  is  one  of  such  perilous  attain- 
ment, that  the  nearer  we  see  any  one  ap- 
proaching it,  the  more  we  long  to  protect 
them  from  the  danger  to  come — ^to  stretch 
out  our  arms,  and  if  we  cannot  prevent,  at 
least  to  break  their  fall.  We  feel  towards 
such  an  one,  that  the  day  will  come  when 
they  may  want  a  real  friend,  a  firm  support, 
a  true  comforter,  and  we  hasten  the  bond 
that  unites  our  fate  with  theirs,  that  we  may 
be  ready  in  the  days  of  "trial  and  wo." 


If  admiration  did  not  form  a  ooiBpetenl 
part  of  oar  love,  we  should  not  feel  so  ardent 
a  desire  as  is  generally  evinced,  to  obtain  ' 
for  the  object  beloved,  the  admiratiofi  of 
others.    We  long  for  others  to  behold  diem 
with  our  eyes,  that  they  may  participate  in 
our  feelings  and  do  what  we  consider  jus- ' 
tice  to  the  idols  of  our  imaginatioa;  and 
though  this  can  seldom  be  the  case  to  the 
extent  of  our  wishes,  we  know  that  to  itaten 
to  the  well-merited  praises  of  those  we  love, 
is  (at  least  to  women)  the  most  intense  en- 
joyment this  world  can  afibrd.    To  purchsM 
this  gratificalion  what  anxiety  we  endure, 
what  study  we  bestow,  what  ardent  desire 
we  experience,  that  they  may  commit  no 
errors  cognizable  to  the  world's  eye;   but 
steering  an  open,  honourable,  upright  couiw; 
may  defy  the  scrutiny  of  envious  eyes,  and 
claim  as  their  due  from  society  at  large,  that 
tribute  of  admiratioii  which  we  are   ever 
ready  to  bestow.    But  the  unspeakable  ao- 
guish  with  which  we  behold  any  departure 
from  this  honourable  course  of  conduct  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof,  how  intimatHy  - 
our  sense  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  ho-  ' 
man  character  is  interwoven  with  our  afiee-  ' 
tions.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  we  ar«  ' 
all  so  influenced  by  right  feeling,  or  so  well 
assured  of  the  precise  line  of  demarcatiofi 
between  good  and  evil,  as  to  lament  over 
the  errors  of  those  we  love,  exactly  in  pro-  I 
portion  to  their  moral  culpability.    Far  from 
it    But  let  that  which  all  hearts  can  fee) —  - 
let  the  stigma  of  the  world's  disgrace  fall ' 
upon  them — let  it  at  the  same  time  be  vol- 
xmtarily  incurred,  and  richly  merited,  and  ye  \ 
who  tell  us  of  the  loss  of  friends  or  fortune^  of  j 
poverty,  or  sickness  or  death,  match   the  ' 
agony  of  this  conviction  if  you  can.    No  ;  it  | 
has  neither  companion  nor  similitude.     In  , 
the  wide  range  of  human  calamity  there 
is  not  one  that  bears  any  proportion  to  this. 

It  may  be  said  of  pity  also^  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  its 
forming  any  part  of  our  love ;  but  is  not  our 
love  at  such  times  languid,  spiritless,  and 
inert?  No  sooner  does  sickness  or  miaibr- 
tune  assail  the  object  of  our  regard,  than  it 
assumes  a  new  life,  and  all  that  was  dear 
before,  becomes  doubly  valuable  beneath  the 
pressure  of  afiliction,  or  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave.    How  oflen  has  pity  brought  to  light 
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a  love  whofle  existence  we  were  unconscioas 
of  before ;  and  those  whom  we  shoold  once 
have  deemed  it  impossible  to  regard  with 
tenderness,  have  become,  under  the  shadow 
of  miifortane,  the  objects  of  our  most  devoted 
affection. 

The  power  which  love  possesses  of  en- 
hancing oar  enjoyments,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  entitle  this  sentiment  to  a  high  place 
amongst  those  that  are  most  influential  in 
their  operations  upon  the  hiunan  mind.  I 
j  appeal  to  the  young,  or  rather  to  the  old 
who  have  not  forgotten  their  youth,  whether 
love  has  not  at  some  period  of  their  existence, 
given  a  life  and  vividness  to  the  aspect  of 
creation,  a  music  to  sound,  and  an  intensity 
to  all  their  capabilities  of  simple  and  natural 
delight,  which,  while  the  enchantment  lasted, 
teemed  to  raise  the  pleasures  of  earth  above 
this  sublunary  sphere,  though  in  remem- 
brance it  claims  nothing  but  a  passing 
smile,  or  perhaps  a  faint  sigh  of  regret,  that 
we  have  lost  so  much  of  what  constitued 
the  hfe  of  our  early  existence.  We  smile 
because  we  have  tived  to  awake  from  our 
dehisioD — to  know  that  the  sunshine  which 
then  appeared  to  us  a  flood  of  radiance 
pouring  its  golden  streams  over  hill  and 
^rove,  and  difiusing  the  principle  of  happi- 
ness through  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, was  but  the  ordinary  light  of  day,  lia- 
ble to  be  obscured  by  mists,  and  hid  from 
OS  by  the  intervention  of  dense  snd  gloomy 
cloods.  We  smile  because  the  brook  that 
murmured  at  our  feet  with  such  continuous 
ud  unbroken  melody,  to  our  young  imagi- 
nations pure,  and  dear,  and  vivid,  like  the  se- 
cret springs  of  unsophisticated  feeling,  since 
ihetk  has  wearied  us  with  the  constant  mo- 
notony of  its  sound,  seeming  to  tell  of  little 
else  Aan  pebbles  and  clear  water.  We 
mile,  because  the  song  of  at  least  half  the 
birds  iriiose  voices  were  then  all  music,  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  chirp ;  but  most  of 
all  we  smile,  because  that  bright  being 
wfaoee  brow  was  garnished  with  a  glory — at 
whose  feet  we  would  have  laid  the  accumu- 
lated treasureaof  the  whole  world  had  we 
possessed  them — ^flie  idol  whom  irreligiously 
we  had  placed  upon  the  high  altar  of  the 
■ool,  haa  stepped  down  from  that  exalted 
pedestal,  and  passing  forth  into  the  world 
endowed  only  wi&  liie  eustomary  functions 


of  humanity,  has  mixed  in  the  common  avo- 
cations of  life,  and  become 

^^  An  eating,  drinking,  bargain-making  man." 

Or  if  afler  such  a  retrospection,  perchance 
we  sigh,  it  is  not  so  much  with  any  positive 
regret,  as  with  a  vague  sense  of  some  inde- 
finite loss — a  mere  illusion — a  false  colouring 
— a  deceitful  tone — an  evanescent  charm 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  infatuation 
of  the  mind,  and  yet  we  sigh ;  because  not 
the  longest  period  of  man's  natural  life,  not 
the  rapid  and  entire  success  of  all  our 
schemes,  not  the  riches  of  prosperity  poured 
into  our  lap,  around  our  feet,  and  even  be- 
yond the  circle  of  our  hopes,  can  restore 
what  is  lost  to  us,  when  we  are  driven  to 
the  conviction  that  we  can  love  no  more.  It 
was  an  idle  phantasy,  we  tell  ourselves  in 
after  life,  and  we  join  in  the  ridicule  that  re- 
probates this  foolish  passion ;  but  would  we 
not  give  all  that  time  and  tears  have  pui^ 
chased  for  us,  to  sit  again  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine, to  look  round  upon  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  without  the  excitement  of  art,  or  the  aid 
of  borrowed  attributes,  to  feel  each  individual 
moment  sufficient  in  its  fulness  of  felicity  to 
lull  the  memory  of  the  past,  and  soothe  down 
the  anxieties  of  the  future,  concentrating  into 
one  point  of  present  time,  all  that  we  spend 
after  years  in  search  of,  and  realizing  with- 
out purchase,  and  without  sacrifice,  in  one 
single  isolated  particle  of  blissful  experience, 
the  happiness  for  which  countless  myriads 
are  pining  in  vain. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  poetical  charac- 
ter of  love,  that  all  the  contempt,  and  all  the 
ridicule  it  meets  with  ia  the  world,  are  una- 
ble to  deprive  it  of  the  legitimate  place  which 
it  holds  in  the  popular  works  of  our  best 
authors.  Caleb  Williams  b  the  only  novel 
that  occurs  to  me,  in  which  the  interest  of 
the  story  is  in  no  way  connected  with  love. 
The  author  has  supplied  this  deficiency,  by 
conducting  the  reader  through  his  pages 
with  an  intensity  of  anxiety,  scarcely  equalled 
elsewhere ;  but  well  as  this  story  is  penned, 
we  arrive  in  the  end  at  the  unsatisfactory 
conviction,  that  we  have  been  reading  an 
uncongenial,  hard,  bad  book,  the  whole  tenor 
of  wiiich  ia  in  direct  opposition  to  the  good 
providenee  of  God.    It  may  be  remarked,  in 
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connexion  with  the  same  fact,  that  Sir  Wal- 
,  ter  Scott  afler  he  had  epell-bound  the  public 
by  the  easy  natural  flow  of  his  first  poems, 
tried  his  skill  upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  produced  one  which  it  is  difficult  to 
I  read,  though  the  same  master  hand  is  there. 
He  has  since  atoned  for  this  want  of  fealty 
to  the  tender  passion,  by  the  most  delicate 
and  judicious  distribution  of  it  through  the 
whole  of  his  novels,  where  we  find  always 
enough,  and  (what  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  the  writer)  never  too  much.  At  the 
same  time  however  that  love  forma  an  es- 
sential part  in  our  popular  works  of  fiction, 
it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  the  English  nation,  to  make  it  the  entire, 
or  even  the  leading  subjectof  any  particular 
work.  Richardson  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  extreme,  but  his  novels  are  more  re- 
markable in  this  day,  for  presenting  minute 
descriptions  of  human  character,  of  the  social 
habits  and  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  than  as  dissertations  upon  love.  Miss 
Porter,  kind  els  she  is  in  mating  all  her  cha- 
racters, and  marching  them  ofi*  the  stage  in 
couples,  gives  us  battles  innumerable,  with 
lively  exhibitions  of  valour,  patriotism,  and 
various  other  passions,  good  and  evil,  among 
which  her  love  scenes  form  a  very  small, 
and  certainly  a  very  inferior  part  And  Miss 
Edgeworth,  "the  great  enchantress,"  who 
manages  love  with  more  tact,  and  oilen  with 
exquisite  pathos,  introduces  it  always  with 
due  subserviency  to  that  substantial,  sound 
moral,  which  to  the  honour  of  her  sex  and 
the  benefit  of  her  fellow-creatures,  she  makes 
the  chief  object  of  her  clear,  well  regulated, 
and  comprehensive  mind. 

We  have  no  work  in  our  language  which 
bears  any  resemblance  to  the  sorrows  of 
Werter  or  to  Corinne,  each  admirable  in 
their  way,  and  far  above  the  praise  of  an 
ordinary  pen.  No  Englishman  could  pos- 
sibly have  written  either.  He  could  not 
have  resigned  himself  so  entirely  to  any 
subject  of  a  tender  and  evanescent  nature, 
as  to  have  studied  it  metaphysically.  The 
spirit  of  sarcasm  is  so  predominant  in  the 
English  constitution,  that  he  would  have 
laughed  at  his  work  before  it  was  half  com- 
pleted, and  the  other  half  would  have  re- 
mained unfinished,  for  fear  of  bringing  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  his  firiends,  and  the 


sneers  of  his  enemies.  The  loves  of  Black- 
eyed  Susan,  Will  Watch,  and  Roderick 
Random,  are  more  pleasing  to  John  Boll ; 
because  such  is  his  extreme  sensitiveoess  on 
the  score  of  ridicule,  that  as  soon  as  the 
fatal  smile  appears,  love,  such  as  it  is  in  ihe&e 
and  similar  productions,  can  be  dismissed 
altogether  as  a  joke,  and  no  more  need  be 
said  or  done  about  it  But  to  be  coavicted 
of  sentimentality — to  be  detected  in  the  act 
of  exhibiting  or  infusing,  pathos,  would  be  a 
dilemma  as  unprecedented,  as  insupportable 
to  that  powerful  subbom  genhis,  the  grand 
aim  of  whose  life  is  never  to  commit  him- 
self;  and  that  man  is  unquestionably  com- 
mitted— committed  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption, who  writes  a  book  about  low. 
Still  even  to  critics — to  John  Bull,  who  on 
the  score  of  non-commitment,  constitute« 
himself  the  chief  of  critics,  love  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  power  of  developing  hu- 
man character  beyond  what  is  possessed  by 
any  other  passion,  sentiment,  or  feeling*. 

There  is  a  class  of  beings  so  numeroas  that 
they  form  a  very  important,  and  in  many  re- 
spects a  very  useful  part  of  society,  who  can 
listen  to  the  most  enchanting  music,  with 
ears,  and  thoughts,  and  memory  alive  only 
to  the  sound  of  individual  notes,  imprint- 
ing them  separately  upon  the  tablet  of 
their  minds,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
carried  home,  pricked  down  upon  paper, 
and  played  upon  their  own  pianos ;  or  who 
on  beholding  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient 
painting,  or  sculpture,  immediately — before 
they  have  had  time  to  take  in  the  whole  view, 
snatch  out  the  ready  sketch-book,  and  with 
that  energy  which  men  exhibit  in  associat- 
ing themselves  and  their  own  powers  with 
all  that  they  admire,  apply  the  busy  pencil 
to  the  outline,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit 
to  their  wondering  friends  a  pattern  of  the 
colouring  of  the  ancients,  of  a  Roman  san- 
dal, or  a  Grecian  nose.  Even  by  this  class 
of  beings,  the  most  impervious  to  the  tender 
passion,  love  must  be  acknowledged  t3  be  a 
Jine  Hudyj  because  it  draws  forth  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  human  mind,  and  brings  Ibr- 
ward  its  leading  features  into  a  strong  li^t 

The  first  efiect  which  love  produces  upon 
the  imagination  is  that  of  exalting  or  enno- 
bling its  object,  and  upon  the  principle  of 
adaptation,  it  oooaequently  extends  a  similar 
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ioflnefiee  over  the  mind  where  it  exists.  Un- 
der favorable  circamstances,  and  before  it 
reaches  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  it  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  smooth  down  the  asperities  of 
the  temper,  to  soften  the  manners,  and  to  dif- 
fuse a  general  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  will  even  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  im- 
mediate object  But  under  circumstances 
of  an  opposite  description,  love  is  remarkable 
for  exhibiting  in  its  train  all  the  evil  and  frail- 
ty which  belong  to  our  nature.  We  are  sel- 
dom betrayed  by  any  other  passion  to  throw 
aside  entirely  that  veil,  beyond  which  pride 
conceals  her  hidden  store  of  private  faults 
and  follies.  But  love  is  stronger  than  pride ; 
and  it  is  besides  so  absorbing  in  its  nature^ 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  while  devoting 
ourselves  to  one  object,  the  figure  we  are 
exhibiting  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  se- 
crets we  are  disclosing,  and  the  open  rev- 
elation we  are  making  of  our  '*  heart  of 
hearts." 

^  Love,"  says  a  popular  and  powerful  wri- 
ter, "is  a  very  noble  and  exalting  sentiment 
in  its  first  germ  and  principle.  We  never 
\ond  without  arraying  the  object  in  all  the 
gtories  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  perfec- 
tion, and  deriving  a  kind  of  dignity  to  our- 
selves from  our  capacity  of  admiring  a  crea- 
ture so  excellent  and  dignified ;  but  this 
laviah  and  magnificent  prodigality  of  the 
imagination  oflen  leaves  the  heart  a  bank- 
n^L  Love  in  ics  iron  age  of  disappointment 
beconea  very  degraded — it  submits  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  external  indulgences — 
a  look — a  touch  of  the  hand,  though  occur- 
ring by  accident — a  kind  word,  though  ut- 
tered almost  unconsciously,  suffices  for  its 
humble  existence.  In  its  first  state,  it  \a  like 
man  before  the  fall,  inhaling  the  odours  of 
paradise,  and  enjoying  the  communion  of 
the  Deity ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  like  the  same 
being  toiling  amid  the  briar  and  the  thistle, 
barely  to  maintain  a  squalid  existence,  witli- 
out  enjoyment,  utility,  or  loveliness." 

Shakespeare  has  done  little  towards  giv- 
ing dignity  to  this  passion,  though  he  seems 
to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  its 
influence  upon  the  human  mind.  The  rea- 
Bon  is  obvious.  Love  is  a  familiar  feeling, 
associating  itself  with  mankind  in  their  dai- 
ly walk,  and  entering  into  the  ordinary  and 
domestic  scenes  of  life ;  it  therefore  speaks 


in  a  language  simple  and  familiar,  scarcely 
admitting  of  poetical  ornament,  except  in 
memory  or  imagination ;  and  as  the  drama 
compels  all  persons  to  speak  for  themselves, 
almost  exclusively  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  they  can  only  speak  of  love  in  the 
colloquial  lianguage  of  the  day,  which  lan- 
guage changing  with  the  tastes  and  fash- 
ions of  the  world,  that  of  Shakespeare's  dra- 
matic characiers,  when  they  speak  of  love  is 
not  only  ofiensive  to  modem  ears,  but  de- 
grading to  the  sentiment  itself— a  sentiment 
which  always  maintains  the  most  elevated 
character  where  the  proprieties  of  life  are 
most  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  moral  feeling  is  the  highest  Yet 
Shakespeare  has  lefl  a  striking  proof  that  he 
could  reverence  this  feeling,  in  the  following 
beautiful  stanza. 

"  Let  me  not  to  the  marriaf  e  of  tnie  mindsi 

Admit  impediments.    Love  it  oot  lore 
That  Bitera  when  it  alteration  find*, 

Or  bendt  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh !  no  (  it  ie  an  erer  fixed  mark, 

That  looka  on  tempest  and  ia  never  shaken : 
It  is  the  star  of  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  \yorth's  ankntfwn  although  iu  height  be  taken. 
Lore  *•  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ;  | 

Lore  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom." 

It  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  nsr 
ture,  were  the  poet  to  make  his  characters 
speak  in  tropes  and  metaphors,  with  classi- 
cal allusions,  and  rounded  periods,  of  the 
passion  whose  powerful  infiuence  was  then 
upon  them.  No  man  ever  yet  could  speak 
or  write  poetically,  for  any  length  of  time,  of 
the  love  he  was  then  experiencing.  Thus  it 
is  only  by  occasional  touches  of  fueling  that 
burst  upon  us  in  all  their  genuine  intensity, 
that  the  depth  of  the  sentiment  is  discovered. 
Our  language  may  be  forcible  and  afiecting, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  elabo- 
rate when  we  are  feeling  acutely ;  and  there 
is  a  certain  identity  with  self ;  an  exclusive- 
ness,  giving  something  likesacredness  to  the 
sensations  which  belong  to  love,  that  ren- 
ders an  open,  full,  unsparing  exposure  of  it 
repulsive,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  poet  It 
is  this  sacredness,  which,  above  all  other 
things  constitutes  the  poetry  of  love.  Those 
who  live  under  its  infiuence  possess,  so 
long  as  that  influence  lasts,  a  secret  trea- 
sure, and  oflen  betray  by  their  inadvertent 
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expressions,  and  by  a  speaking  smile,  that 
they  believe  themselves  to  be  enjoying  an 
inward  source  of  satiBfaction,  which  their 
companions  know  not  of.  Imagination  in- 
vests with  a  peculiar  importance  and  a  mys- 
terious charm,  all  the  minutiee  of  life,  as  it  is 
connected  with  one  individual  being,  and  the 
mind  broods  over  its  own  private  and  par- 
ticular hoard  of  joy,  witfi  a  constant  watch- 
fulness and  jealousy  lest  the  world,  that  fell 
spoiler,  should  break  in  and  pollute,  even  if 
it  had  no  inclination  or  ability  to  steal. 

Under  the  influence  of  love,  we  are  sus- 
picious even  of  ourselves.  We  shrink  from 
making  it  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 
It  is  a  feeling  which  admits  of  no  participa- 
tion. We  would  not,  if  we  could,  make 
converts,  any  farther  than  our  admiration 
extends ;  and  as  there  is  no  sympathy  to  be 
obtained  by  conununication,  no  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  world,  or  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  would  ever  tell  their 
love,  were  it  not  for  the  power  which  diis 
passion  possesses  to  over^irow  the  rational 
faculties,  to  blind  perception,  and  to  silence 
experience,  holding  the  wise  man  captive  in 
the  leading  strings  of  second  childhood,  and 
drawing  him  on  from  one  folly  to  another, 
until  at  last  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  and 
fbels,  like  the  unfortunate  bellows-mender, 
that  he  is  wearing  an  ass's  head.  No  soon- 
er is  the  spell  dissolved,  than  he  turns  upon 
his  feUow-creatures  the  weapons  of  ridicule, 
dipped  in  the  venom  of  his  wounded  pride ; 
he  laughs  the  more  in  order  that  he  may  ap- 
pear to  make  light  of  his  recent  bonds,  and 
thus  revenges  himself  for  his  own  mortifica- 
tion. 

Those  who  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  learn  to  keep  si- 
lence on  this  theme,  but  it  pervades,  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  not  die  less.  It  is 
present  with  them  in  the  morning  when  they 
awake,  and  in  the  evening  when  they  seek 
repose.  It  is  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  the 
scented  rose,  and  rocked  upon  the  crested 
waves  of  the  sea.  It  speaks  to  them  in  the 
lulling  wind,  and  gushes  forth  in  the  foun- 
tain of  the  desert  It  is  clothed  in  the  gold- 
en majesty  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  shrouded 
m  the  silver  radiance  of  the  moon.  It  is  the 
soul  of  their  world,  the  life  of  their  sweet  and 
chosen  thoughts,  the  centre  of  their  exis- 


tence, which  gathers  in  aU  their  waadeciag 
hopes  and  desires.    Here  they  fix  diem  to 
one  point,  and  make  that  the  attar  upaa  ' 
which  all  the  faculties  of  the  aoul  poor  oat  i 
their  perpetual  incense.  { 

Burns,  who  has  written  of  love  more  fire- 1 
qaently,  yet  with  more  simplicity  of  sweet- 
ness than  any  other  of  our  poeti,  strikingiy 
illustrates  the  potency  of  this  Bentiment 
in  associating  itself  with  our  acoustomed 
amusements  and  avocations.  There  was 
no  object  in  nature  which  he  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  compare  or  contrast  widi  the 
reigning  queen  of  his  affections;  but  ihe 
memory  of  one,  above  all  others,  he  has  im- 
mortalized in  strains  as  touching  and  poet- 
ical, as  ever  flowed  from  a  laithKil  reeoUec- 
tion,  a  warm  imagination,  and  a  too  Ibi^ 
heart 

The  lines  beginning 

**  Tlioo  liacenoff  itar  wiili  laM'Aiay  rmj,** 

are,  or  ought  to  be,  too  famfliar  to  every 
reader  of  taste  and  sensibility  to  need  repeti- 
tion here,  as  weU  as  those  to  Highland  Ma- 
ry, equally  expressive  of  ardent  and  poetical 
feeling,  a  feeling  which  all  the  rough  usages 
of  the  world  were  unable  to  deprive  of  its 
tenderness,  and  which  all  the  allurements  of 
vice  and  folly  were  unable  to  divest  of  ns 
purity.  In  glancing  over  the  pages  of  thi» 
genuine  bard  of  nature,  we  are  eveiy  mo- 
ment struck  with  the  particular  pathos  with 
which  he  speaks  of  love.  Read  as  an  In* 
stance  the  following  lines,  so  unlike  anything 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  prodoelioDa  of 
the  present  day. 

«  Had  we  nerer  loT'd  im  bnndly, 

Had  we  never  lov'd  ne  kindly, 

Never  met  or  nerer  parted, 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 
«  Fare  thee  weel,  ihoo  flf«t  and  fldreat  t 

Fere  the  weel,  thou  beet  and  deareei ! 

Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasare, 

Peace,  enjoyment,  lore,  and  plcaaare ! 

**  Ae  fond  kias,  and  then  we  eerer ; 
Ae  Ikreweel,  alaa  (br  ever  i 
Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  FU  pledge  thee, 
Warring  eighi  and  groane  rn  wage  thee.*' 

Or,- 

<<  Not  the  bee  upon  the  bloams» 
In  the  pride  &  ninny  noon ; 
Not  the  little  iporting  Airy, 
AH  beneath  the  ramiBer  noes! 
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Not  the  ^oeif  in  the  i 

FUicy  llghtcsiM  on  hia  e'e, 
Kmb  the  pteMore,  feck  tho  raptare, 

That  thy  preaeace  giea  to  me." 

OragaiOy — 

*^  Altho*  thou  maan  noTer  be  mine, 
▲Itho*  eveo  hope  is  denied ; 
*Tlii  aweeter  Ibr  thee  deapairinf , 
Thafl  anghl  in  the  world  beaide." 

And  where  in  the  records  of  feeling  can 
we  find  a  more  affectionate  description  of 
lov^  and  poverty  contending  against  each 
other,  than  in  the  following  song ;  the  first 
and  last  stanza  of  which  I  shall  quote  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  too  wise  to 
think  of  love,  who  are  too  happy  to  have 
ever  been  compelled  to  take  poverty  into 
their  calculations,  and  who  are  consequently 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  both  together 
^^ggling  for  mastery  over  the  wishes  and 
the  will,  create  a  warfare  as  fearful  and 
desolating  as  any  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable  of  enduring. 

**  0  Poonlth  eanld,  and  reatleas  lore, 

Ye  wfeck  my  peace  between  ye ; 
Tct  Poortitb  a'  I  could  Ibrgivc 

An  twere  na  for  my  Jeanle. 
O  why  aheuld  fkte  tic  pleasure  have, 

Ltfb'e  denraat  band  ant  wining  1 
O  why  aae  sweet  a  flower  as  love, 

Depend  on  (brtune's  shining  1 
•  •  •  • 

''Bow  bleat  the  hamble  cotter's  (hte  I 

Be  woos  hie  simple  dearie ; 
l%e  silly  bogles,  wealth  and  8tBt% 

Can  never  make  them  eerie. 
O  why  shoald  /hte  sic  pleesore  haTe, 

lJtSt*9  dearest  bands  untwining  1 
Or  why  aae  sweet  a  flower  as  Iotc^ 

Depend  oa  fbrtnae's  shining?** 

Moore  has  done  much,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  man  was  capable  of  doing,  to  ren- 
der this  hackneyed  theme  agreeable  to  mod- 
era  tastes,  by  arraying  the  idol  whose  divin- 
ity the  public  had  begun  to  question,  in  every 
kind  of  drapery,  graceful  and  gorgeous,  and 
placing  it  in  every  possible  variety  of  light 
and  shadow.  Yet  throughout  the  many  ele- 
gant lines  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, there  are  none  which  occur  to  my  re- 
collection more  poetically  simple  and  touch- 
ing than  these. 

**  A  boat  eent  forth  to  sail  alone 
At  midnight  on  the  moonless  sea, 


A  harp  whose  master  chord  is  gone, 
A  wounded  bird  that  has  but  one 
Unbroken  wing  to  soar  upon, 
Are  like  what  I  am  without  thee." 

In  the  pages  of  Shelley  we  find  more  fresh- 
ness, and  sometimes  more  pathos.  There 
is  a  vividness  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  the 
character  of  his  mind,  which  we  may  well 
believe  to  have  proved  too  keen  and  restless 
for  the  mortal  frame  in  which  his  delicate, 
sensitive,  and  ethereal  spirit  was  inclosed — 
too  refined  for  the  common  purposes  of  |ife, 
too  brilliant  for  reason,  and  too  dazzling  for 
religion,  and  too  exquisite  for  repose.  The 
following  lines  have  great  poetical  beauty. 

*'  Ah !  fleeter  flir  than  fleetest  storm  or  steed, 

Or  the  death  they  bear, 
The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove 

With  the  wings  of  care ; 
In  the  battle,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  need, 

Bhall  mine  cling  to  thee. 
Nor  claim  one  smile  for  all  the  comfort,  lovC) 

It  may  bring  to  thee." 

And  the  following  fragment,  addressed  to 
love  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  line, 
which  is  in  extremely  bad  taste,  is  peihaps 
without  its  equal  in  poetry  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

M  TiioQ  fft  the  wine  whose  dmnkenness  is  all 
We  can  desire,  O  Love !  and  happy  souls, 
Bre  flrom  thy  vine  the  leaves  of  antumn  flill, 

**  Catch  thee  and  food  (h>m  their  o'erflowhig  bowla 
ThoQsands  who  thirst  for  thy  ambrosial  dew  ;-^ 
Thou  art  the  radiance  which  where  ocean  roUa 

**  Inveateat  U ;  and  when  the  heavens  are  blue 
Then  fillest  them ;  and  when  the  earth  is  fldr 
The  shadows  of  thy  moving  wings  Imbae 

**Ita  deaerls,  and  Its  mountains,  tUl  they  wear 
Beauty  like  some  bright  robe  ;^thoa  ever  soareat 
Aaohg  the  towers  of  men,  and  aa  soft  air 

**  In  spring,  which  moves  the  unawakened  forest, 
Clothing  with  leavea  iu  branchea  bare  and  bleak, 
Thou  floatest  among  men ;  and  aye  Imploreat 

**  That  which  from  thee  they  should  implore :— the  weak 
Alone  kneel  to  thee,  oflTering  up  the  hearta 
The  strong  have  broken— yet  where  shall  any  seek 

u  A  garment  whom  thou  dotheat  noti" 

From  love,  as  a  passion,  it  is  truly  delight- 
ful to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  love  in  its 
more  social  and  domestic  character;  and 
here  again  we  find  the  same  poet  offering  to 
his  wife  the  noblest  tribute  of  affection,  in 
language  as  tender  as  it  is  elevated  and 
pure. 
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<*  80  BOW,  my  rammer  imsk  li  ended,  Mary, 
And  I  return  to  thee,  mine  own  heart'*  home ; 
Ai  to  ria  queen  some  Tictor  knight  offliery. 
Earning  bright  spoils  Ibr  his  enchanted  dome; 
Nor  thou  disdain  that  ere  my  fame  become 
A  star  among  the  stars  ormortiU  might, 
If  it  indeed  may  change  its  natal  gloom, 
Its  doubtAil  promise,  thus  I  would  unite 

With  ihy  beloved  name,  thoa  child  of  love  and  light 

"  The  toil  which  stole  ft>om  thee  so  many  an  hour 
Is  ended,  and  the  (Vuit  is  at  thy  feet  I 
No  longer  where  the  woods  to  IVame  a  bower 
With  Interlaced  branches  mix  and  meet, 
Or  where  with  sound  like  many  voices  sweet 
Waterfalls  leap  among  wild  inlands  green 
Which  formed  for  my  lone  boat  a  lone  retreat 
Of  moes-f  rown  trees  and  weeds,  shall  I  be  seen ; 

Boi  beside  thee,  where  still  my  heart  has  ever  been." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  these  lines 
form  tlie  introduction  to  a  work  in  which 
the  poet  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  his 
genius.  The  merits  of  tliis  work  have  no- 
thing to  do  witli  tiie  fact,  tliat  it  was  the 
richest  offering  he  had  to  lay  upon  the  shrine 
of  affection,  and  that  that  offering  ivas  dedi- 
cated to  his  wife. 

The  late  amiable  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a 
less  exceptionable  poet,  and  a  less  eccentric 
genius,  has  lei\  us  a  beautiful  and  affecting 
tribute  to  affection,  under  the  same  pure  and 
sacred  form ;  and  the  woman  who  could  in- 
spire these  lines  ought  to  have  been  satisfied 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  never  to  receive  the 
incense  of  less  hallowed  praise. 

**  If  thoa  wert  by  my  side,  my  lore ! 
How  fhst  would  eveninf  ftU 
In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 
Listening  the  nightingale  I 

(*  If  thoa,  my  love !  wert  by  my  tide, 
My  babiea  at  m j  knee, 
How  gaily  would  oar  pUuwoe  f  Ild« 
O'er  Gunga'i  mimic  seal 

**  I  Buea  thee  at  the  dawning  lay 
When  on  our  deck  reclined, 
In  careless  ease  my  limbe  I  lay, 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

"I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga'i  itreoa 
My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
Bat  most  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam 
I  miaa  thee  from  my  side. 

**  I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try, 
Tlie  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 
Bat  misa  thy  kind  approving  eye. 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

''But  when  of  mom  and  eve,  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  ftr. 

Thy  prayers  ascend  for  me. 
Then  on  I  then  on  f  where  duty  leads, 

My  coursi'  be  onward  still, 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry  meads, 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hilL 


«  That  course,  nor  Delhi's  kingly  faiM, 
Nor  wild  Malvsh  deuia. 
For  sweet  the  blina  as  both  awalm 
On  yonder  woMtera  main ! 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  any. 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea. 
But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gmy, 
As  then  shall  meet  la  thee  1" 

If  the  lang^uage  of  a  pure  and  dignified  at- 
tachment, proved  by  long  trial,  refined  by 
suffering,  clothed  in  humility,  and  wholly  di> 
vested  of  weakness  or  selfishness,  was  ever 
wrung  out  by  tlie  power  of  affliction  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  an  elevated  and  virtuous 
mind,  it  is  in  tlie  words  of  Mrs.  Hutchinsoix 
where  she  speaks  of  (he  love  of  her  lamented 
husband. 

*^Tbere  is  only  this  to  be  recorded,  that  BCTer  vms 
there  a  passion  inure  ardent  and  lesse  )doIatroiR»;  he 
loved  her  berter  than  hin  life,  with  ittexprr4«ible  teoJrr- 
nease  and  kimlnrsi.te,  hnd  a  most  hish  obliging  esu&veie 
of  hrr,  >et  still  coiiMdered  honour,  reUcioa,  as<l  ovty 
above  her,  nor  ever  vuflVred  the  lntru!<ion  or  such  «  c^-w 
tage  as  should  blind  him  firom  markmi?  her  imperTrc- 
tions :  thewe  he  looked  upon  with  an  indulgent  cie,  ymJkkc^ 
did  not  abate  bi«  lo«e  and  esteente  of  her,  while  kt  «U£ 
mented  his  care  to  blot  out  ail  those  snotts  which  ant^Lt 
make  hrr  appciire  le6<e  worthy  of  that  respect  he  payed 
her ;  and  Ihua  indeed  be  Mion  made  her  more  equal!  to 
him  than  he  found  her ;  for  she  wa^i  a  very  laithAiI  stir^ 
ror,  reileriing  truly,  though  but  dimly,  his  own  f  tone* 
upon  him,  so  long  as  he  was  present ;  but  she  that  w^ata 
nothing  before  his  inspection  gave  her  a  fhjre  fi^vre, 
when  he  was  removed,  was  uuly  fllled  with  m  iimriLm 
mbt,  and  never  could  again  take  lu  any  delight  Ail  object, 
nor  return  any  shining  representation.  The  grci—i 
excellencie  ahe  had  was  the  power  ofappreheBdiaff,  aai 
the  virtue  of  loving  hu :  soe  aa  his  shadow  she  waited 
on  him  every  where,  till  he  was  taken  into  thai  recioa 
of  light,  which  admitu  of  none,  and  then  ahe  vaniafcad 
Into  nothing.  Twaa  not  her  tue  that  he  lovad,  bar 
honoor  and  her  Tirtue  were  hia  mistresaet,  and  thsw 
(like  Plgmalion's)  Images  of  hia  own  making,  far  h* 
polished  and  gave  form  to  what  he  found  with  nil  tW 
ron^hnease  «f  the  qnarrie  about  it ;  but  mectiaf  witk  a 
compliante  subject  for  his  own  wise  foveraaicat,  ka 
found  as  much  satlafhction  as  he  gave,  and  never  had  oc> 
caaion  to  number  his  marriage  among  hia  uifetirif  iaa  ■** 

This  beautiful  illustration  of  love  combtzieii 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  most  ardent,  as 
well  as  the  most  ennobling  sentiment,  and 
wants  notliing  but  metre  to  entitle  it  to  a 
high  place  in  the  scale  of  poetical  merit 

There  remains  one  important  observation 
to  be  made  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  it 
marks  the  progress  of  national  civilization, 
and  the  improvement  or  the  deterioration  of 
public  morals.  Love,  above  all  other  pas- 
sions,  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest 
happiness,  or  the  greatest  misery ;  of  being 
the  most  refined,  or  the  most  degraded.     It 
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may  be  aaaoctated  with  the  highest  Tirtae, 
or  made  the  oompanioa  of  the  lowest  vice. 
[  Where  a  nation  or  a  commtinity  is  the  most 
boeatious,  love  is  the  least  respected.  Where 
deference  ia  paid  to  moral  laws,  and  religious 
duties^  love  is  regarded  as  the  bond  of  do« 
mestic  union,  the  charm  which  diffuses  a 
secref,  but  holy  influence  over  our  domestic 
enjoyraentSL  In  patriarchal  limes,  when 
men  were  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  separate  families  or  tribes,  love 
dwelt  among  them  like  a  patient  handmaid, 
miniitering  to  their  private  comfort,  but 
whoOy  tminfiuential  in  directing  their  im- 
portant movements.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
when  men,  following  the  standard  of  false 
gbry,  maintained  their  possessions  by  force 
of  arras,  sacrificed  eas^  honesty,  or  IKb,  to 
the  laws  of  honour,  and  the  adventures  of 
knight^nantry,  love  was  worshipped  as 
a  goddess,  whose  inspiration  endowed 
ber  votaries  with  superhuman  power,  and 
whose  protection  was  a  shield  of  adamant 
And  dras  throu^  the  different  changes  of 
national  character  and  customs,  love  adopts 
itself  to  all,  luxoriating  in  the  indulgence  of 
artificial  life,  or  sharing  the  drudgery  of  cor- 
poreal tolL 

Even  in  individuals,  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  say,  that  low  notions  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  love,  bespeak  a  vitiated  mind, 
and  show,  like  the  ^  trail  of  the  serpent,"  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  that  the  principle  of 
evil  has  been  there.  There  is  in  its  elevated 
natore^  a  character  of  constancy,  truth,  and 
dignity,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  its 
bc^g,  and  no  pure  eye  can  behold  it  robbed 
of  thtte,  without  sorrow  and  indignation. 

It  m  this  faculty  of  adaptation  to  all  circum- 
stances and  states  of  being,  which  renders 
bfe  so  entirely  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  tike  poet ;  because  it  takes  the  tone  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  that  of  individual  charac- 
[  ter,  and  participating  in  good  or  evil,  calls 
forth  these  opposing  principles  in  all  their 
power. 

Besides  the  love  here  spoken  of^  poetry 
abounds  in  descriptions  of  that  which  assumes 
the  sober  garb  of  friendship,  and  which  is 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  substantial 
support  to  the  human  mind,  throtigh  the 
difficulties  and  temptations  necessarily  en- 
countered in  the  journey  of  life.    A  friend 


well  chosen  is  the  greatest  treasure  we  can 
possess.  We  have  in  such  a  friend  the  ad- 
dition of  another  mind,  whose  strength  sup- 
plies our  weakness,  and  whose  virtues  render 
us  ambitious  of  the  same.  We  see  frequent 
instances  that  men  alone  in  the  world— un- 
known, and  unvalued,  will  commit  errors,  we 
might  say  vices,  from  which  the  well-timed 
warning  of  a  friend  would  have  restrained 
them,  ajid  stain  their  character  with  follies, 
for  which,  if  a  friend  had  blushed,  they  too 
would  have  been  ashamed.  All  the  endear- 
ing associations  which  enhance  our  plea- 
sures, or  console  us  under  affliction,  are 
centred  in  the  name  of  friend.  When  the 
stroke  of  adversity  falls  upon  us,  tiie  sympar 
thy  of  a  true  friend  takes  away  half  its 
heaviness.  When  the  worid  misunderstands 
our  meaning,  and  attributes  bad  motives  to 
vdmt  are  only  ill-judged  actions,  we  think 
(with  what  satisfaction  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  alone  can  tell)  that 
there  is  one  who  knows  us  better.  When 
good  fortune  comes  unexpectedly  upon  us, 
in  a  tide  too  sudden  and  too  full  for  enjoy- 
ment, we  hasten  to  our  friend  who  shares  the 
overplus  and  leaves  us  happy.  When 
doubtfully  we  tread  the  dangerous  path  of 
life,  misdirected  by  our  passions,  and  bewO- 
dered  by  our  fears,  we  look  for  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  point  out  the  safe  footing,  from 
whence  we  shall  bless  our  guide.  When 
wounded,  slighted,  and  cast  back  into  the 
distance,  by  those  whose  fickle  favor  we  had 
sought  to  win,  we  exclaim  in  the  midst  of 
our  disappointments,  ^  There  is  one  who  loves 
me  still!"  And  when  wearied  with  the 
warfare  of  the  world,  and  ^  sick  of  its  harsh 
sounds,  and  sights,"  we  return  to  the  com- 
munion of  friendship,  as  we  rest  afler  a  labo- 
rious journey,  in  a  safe  sweet  garden  of  re- 
freshment and  peace.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultiva- 
ting this  garden,  and  maintaining  our  right 
to  possess  it ;  but  it  repajrs  us  for  the  price, 
and  when  we  have  exercised  forbearance, 
and  interchanged  kind  offices,  and  spoken, 
and  borne  to  hear,  the  truth,  and  been  faith- 
fbl,  and  gentle,  and  sincere,  we  find  a  recom- 
pense in  our  own  bosoms,  as  well  as  in  the 
afiections  of  our  friend. 

There  are  yet  other  modifications  of  love 
such  as  that  which  constitutes  the  chain  of 
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domestic  union — the  love  of  brotiiierB  and 
sisters ;  and  lastly,  and  most  to  be  revered 
as  the  foundation  of  family  concord  and  so- 
cial happiness,  we  might  almost  say  of 
moral  feeling,  the  love  which  subsists  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  uniting  on  one 
hand  the  tenderest  impressions  we  have  re- 
ceived, with  the  first  lessons  we  have  leani- 
ed ;  on  the  other,  the  warmest  affection,  with 
the  weightiest  responsibility.  The  weakness 
and  the  waywardness  of  a  child  watched 
over  by  parental  love,  directed  by  parental 
eare,  and  reclaimed  by  parental  authority, 
are  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  describing  the  condition  of  man 
in  reference  to  his  Maker,  and  in  themselves 
harmonize  so  entirely  with  that  relation,  that 
we  use  the  name  of  ^Heavenly  Father^  not 
only  in  obedience  to  scriptural  authority,  but 
because  we  comprehend  in  these  holy  words, 
the  highest  object  of  our  love,  our  gratitude, 
and  our  veneration. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  tliis  chapter 
than  with  the  following  appropriate  lines  by 
Southey. 

*  Tbey  mo  who  tell  oa  lore  can  die. 
With  life  hII  other  paMiona  fly, 
All  olhera  are  but  Tanity. 
In  heareo  ambition  cannot  dwellf 
Nor  avarice  in  the  depiha  of  hell. 
Earthly  these  passions,  as  or  earth, 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth. 
But  love  ts  indestructible ; 
lie  holy  lUme  for  ever  bumethf 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retnmeth  ; 
Too  oO  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 
At  timea  deceived,  at  times  oppreaaed, 
It  here  is  tried  and  purifled, 
And  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest ; 
It  aowelh  here  with  toil  and  care, 
Bni  the  harvest  time  of  lore  ia  there. 
Oh !  when  a  mother  meeu  on  high 
The  babes  she  lost  in  infkncy, 
Hath  ahe  not  then,  fbr  pains  and  fenra, 
The  day  of  wo,  the  aaxioaa  night. 
From  all  her  aorrows,  all  her  teara, 
An  OYer-payment  of  delight !" 


THE  POETRY  OP  GRIEF. 

The  poetry  of  grief  is  exhibited  under  so 
great  a  variety  of  forms,  all  capable  of  so 
wide  a  difference  in  character  and  degree, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  the  sen- 
timent of  grief,  first,  under  that  mild  and 
■ofteoed  aspect  which  assumes  the  name  of 


sadness  or  melancholy,  and  then  aa  a 
gloomy  passion,  absorbing  every  faculty  of 
the  souL 

Of  all  the  distinctive  characters  aMumed 
by  grief,  from  simple  sadness  to  wild  despair, 
melancholy  is  the  most  poetical,  because 
while  it  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  the  un- 
agination,  its  influence  is  so  gentle  as  to 
leave  all  the  other  intellectual  powers  at  full 
liberty  to  exercise  their  particular  lunctiona. 
Burton  speaks  of  melanchc^y  as  engender- 
ing strange  conceits — as  quickening  the  per* 
ceptions,  and  expanding  the  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  and  Lord  Byron,  scarcely  less  inti- 
mate than  this  quaint  old  writer  with  the 
different  mental  maladies  to  which  our  var 
ture  is  liable,  describes  the  *^  glance  of  mel- 
ancholy" as  ^*  a  fearful  gift"  ' 

\ 

^  What  la  it  bat  the  telearope  of  tralh 
Which  atrip*  the  di»tance  of  iu  phantaaiea,  | 

And  brings  lift  near  In  atler  nahednem,  , 

Making  the  cold  reality  too  real  )*' 

Wlien  melancholy  takes  possession  of  the 
soul,  we  lose  as  it  were  the  perspectiv^e  of 
our  mental  vision.  We  forget  tlie  relative 
proportions  of  things,  and  mistakintv^  the 
small  for  the  great,  or  the  distant  for  the 
near,  magnify  their  importance,  examine 
their  particular  parfs,  and  fill  our  imagina- 
tions with  their  nature  and  essence.  Tliii 
is  in  fact  "  making  the  cold  reality  too  real  -^ 
for  though  there  is  much  of  truth  in  tlic  vivid 
perceptions  ef  melancholy,  it  is  truth  rois- 
placed ;  truth  witli  wliich  tlie  wise  niaa.  has 
little  to  do,  but  which  ministers  powerfully  to  , 
the  wretchedness  of  llie  "  mind  diseased." 

Being  in  our  nature  as  liable  to  pain  as  we 
are  susceptible  of  pleasure;  and  by    the 
neglect  of  our  privileges,  and  abuse  of  our 
faculties,  subjected  to  the  experience  of  e%'ca 
greater  suffering  than  enjoyment;  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  those  views  of  the  condi-  • 
tion  of  man  which  are  tinctured  with  the 
sombre  hues  of  melancholy,  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  natural  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting.    There  is  little  poeir^-  in  < 
mirth,  or  even  in  perfect  happiness,  except 
as  it  is  contrasted  with  misery ;  and  thus  all  . 
attempts  to  describe  the  perfection  of  hea-  ' 
venly  beatitude  fail  to  interest  our  feelings,  j 
The  joys  of  heaven  are,  according  U>  the 
writers  who  have  ventured  upon  these  de^  I 
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scriptiozu,  chiefly  made  up  of  luxuries  which 
in  this  world  money  alone  can  purchase,  and 
money  is  connected  in  our  ideas  with  toil 
and  strife,  with  envy,  and  jealousy,  and 
never^nding  vexation;  or  they  consist  of 
fountains  always  pure,  flowers  that  never 
fade,  and  skies  which  no  cloud  has  ever  ob- 

I  ecored — things  which  we  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive :  or  of  perpetual  praises  sung  by  an 
innxunerable  host  of  saints — an  employment 
which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  separate  from 
ideas  of  monotony  and  weariness.  Far 
more  touching  and  more  descriptive  of  that 
state  to  which  the  eicperienced  soul  learns  to 
aspire  as  to  its  greatest  bliss,  are  those  de- 

!  flcriptionfl  and  allusions  abounding  in  the 
'.  Holy  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in  the 

I  Book  of  Revelations,  where  a  great  multi- 
Ij  tode  which  no  man  could  number,  are  seen 
i  standing  around  the  throne  arrayed  in 
,,  white  robes,  and  with  palms  in  their  hands: 
j'  and  when  the  question  is  asked,  who  are 
'  these,  and  whence  came  they?  it  is  answer- 
.'  ed,  "these  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
,'  tribulation — they   shall   hunger  no  more, 

I I  neither  thint  any  more;  neither  shall  the 
son  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat  For  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 

I  shall  feed  tiiem,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters :  and  Qod  shall 

,  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."   Here 

the  alluidon  to  the  sufferings  and  wants  of 

oar  moral  nature  is  continued  throughout, 

forming  that  natural  and  necessary  contrast 

:  with  perfect  happiness,  which  is  the  very 

essence  of  poetry.     Such  expressions  as 

these  come  home  to  the  heart  that  has  known 

'  tribalatfon,  and  therefore  can  conceive  the 

j  blessedness  of  eternal  repose — ^which  has 

''  known  the  anguish  of  mortal  sorrow,  and 

I I  therefore  can  appreciate  the  healing  of  the 
ij  heavenly  Comforter. 

'     Everything  that  deeply  interests  our  feel- 
'  ings  has  some  connexion  with  our  own  con- 
dition, or  some  accordance  with  our  own 
tastes.    All  who  experience  a  healthy  state 
ofmindlmve  a  keen  relish  for  happiness; 
but  aU  are  not  so  free  from  envy  or  selfish- 
ness as  fully  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
others;   and  tliat  which  falls  to  our  own 
'  diare  is  so  absoriting  in  its  nature,  that  we 
I  feel  little  inclination   to   pour   it  forth  in 
I  poetical  deacriptioDs,  at  least  while  its  influ- 


ence lasts ;  and  when  it  is  over,  it  can  only 
be  alluded  to  with  a  certain  degree  of  sad- 
ness and  regret,  It  has  been  jusdy  observed, 
that  it  requires  a  more  amiable  temper  of 
mind  to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  than 
to  weep  with  those  who  weep ;  and  expe- 
rience must  have  taught  all  who  have  made 
the  experiment  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  ex- 
cite interest  by  detailing  our  sorrows,  than 
our  joys.  Our  friends  weep  with  us,  but  ybr 
themselves ;  and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  are  not  grieved  to  find  that  they 
do  not  sufier  alone.  But  when  we  fly  to 
them,  full  of  our  own  individual  hopes  and 
joys,  they  oflen  unconsciously  throw  some 
damp  upon  our  ecstatic  emotions,  or  coldly 
turn  away,  deeming  us  selfish,  and  incon- 
siderate to  have  wholly  forgotten  their  sit- 
uation in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own. 

Lord  Byron,  tlie  most  melancholy  of  all 
our  poets  found  a  home  in  every  heart 
The  love-lorn  maiden  fed  upon  his  pages, 
well  pleased  to  read  expressions  which  des- 
cribed a  passion  hopeless  and  irremediable 
as  her  own ;  the  disappointed  and  the  disso- 
lute discovered  there  the  language  of  a 
sympathy,  which  they  sought  in  vain  of  the 
giddy  world  around  them;  but  above  all, 
the  misanthrope  curled  his  contemptous 
lip,  and  gloried  in  having  found  a  high  and 
titled  bard  who  scorned  mankind  as  he  did. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  produc- 
tions of  any  light  and  joyous  poet,  which 
have  been  equally  popular  and  equally  pen- 
etrating to  the  soul  of  the  reader.  Some 
there  are  which  have  been  great  favourites 
with  the  public ;  but  such  for  the  most  part 
have  been  recommended  by  the  force  of 
their  satire,  and  the  poignancy  of  their  jests, 
rather  tlian  for  the  pure  stream  of  rational 
happiness  flowing  through  their  strains. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that 
poetry,  in  order  to  meet  witli  a  welcome  in 
the  world,  must  address  itself  to  the  feelings 
of  mankind  as  they  are,  not  as  they  should 
be.  It  may  be,  and  unquestionably  has 
been,  the  means  of  raising  in  the  soul  a  high 
tone  of  moral  feeling,  of  purifying  what  is 
gross,  and  subduing  what  is  harsh;  but 
this  can  only  be  efiected  by  estabhshing  a 
chain  of  connexion  between  our  low  wants 
and  wishes,  and  that  which  is  high,  and 
pure,  and  holy.    Happiness  therefore— hap- 
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pineaa  without  alloy,  can  neyer  he  a 
suitable  theme  for  the  muse  until  we  enter 
upon  a  state  of  existence  where  it  shall  more 
frequently  be  our  experience.  But  melan- 
choly, towards  which  all  our  feelings  have 
some  tendency,  either  immediate  or  remote, 
will  add  a  charm  to  the  language  of  poetry 
so  long  as  it  is  understood  and  fdt  by  alL 
Descriptions  of  life  without  its  cares  and 
sorrows,  would  appear  to  us  little  less  wea- 
risome and  unnatural  than  landscapes  with- 
out shadow ;  but  those  which  are  varied  by 
the  sombre  colouring  borrowed  by  experi- 
ence from  the  hand  of  grief,  exhibit  the 
principles  of  harmony,  and  the  essential 
characteristics  of  truth. 

It  has  been  wisely  ordered  by  the  Author 
of  our  being,  that  we  should  be  stimulated  to 
action  by  certain  wishes  and  wants  arising 
within  ourselves.  Had  man,  constituted  as 
he  now  is,  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  per- 
fect enjoyment,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
one  of  supineness  and  sloth,  in  which  his 
mental  powers  would  have  experienced  no 
exerdse,  and  consequently  no  improvement 
Thus  when  we  look  with  regret  upon  the 
daily  wants  of  mankind,  and  feel  disposed  to 
regard  them  as  a  defect  in  his  nature,  or  an 
error  in  his  morals,  we  do  not  reflect  that 
they  are  parts  of  a  powerful  machine,  so 
constructed  and  designed  as  to  awaken  and 
stimulate  man's  highest  capabilities,  yet  so 
liable  to  derangement,  misapplication,  and 
abuse,  as  to  be  frequently  converted  by  his 
ignorance,  or  want  of  care,  into  the  engine 
of  his  own  destruction.  It  was  the  want  of 
some  medium  of  communication  which  first 
led  to  the  use  of  certain  sounds  as  signs 
of  our  ideas,  and  it  was  the  same  want 
which  produced  such  an  arangement  of  these 
sounds  as  to  constitute  a  copious  language ; 
it  was  the  want  of  some  sweet  influence  to 
■oothe  the  asperities  of  pain,  and  labour,  and 
fhtigue,  which  prompted  the  cultivation  of 
music ;  it  was  the  want  of  some  visible  and 
substantial  personification  of  their  own  ideas 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which  operated  upon 
the  genius  of  the  first  artists,  and  produced 
those  massive  but  sublime  attempts  at  sculp- 
ture which  arose  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  were  afterwards  improved  upon  by  the 
more  refined  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece ; 
and  it  was  the  want  of  a  higher  tone  of  lan- 


guage, suited  to  the  moat  elevated  eoneep- 
tions  (^the  human  mind,  which  first  diffioaed 
the  refreshing  stream  of  poetiy  over  the 
world,  gave  the  charm  of  melody  to  tfie 
hymns  of  Israel's  minstrel  king,  inspired  the 
lather  of  ancient  verse  with  those  heroic  i 
strains  which  still  delight  the  worid,  foanda 
language  and  a  voice  for  the  impaasioiied  aoul  i 
of  Sappho,  fired  the  genius  of  Euripides,  and  ' 
which  still  continues,  though  oflen  unknown  i 
and  unacknowledged,  to  tune  to  harmony  the  j 
poet's  secret  thoughts,  operating  apoo  the  < 
springs  of  sjrmpathy  and  love,  like  the  ain 
that  touch  unseen  the  chords  of  the  JSc^ian 
harp. 

But  above  all,  it  is  under  the  infloeDoe  of 
sorrow  that  this  want  is  felt  Joy  is  soffi- ; 
cient  of  itKlf ;  the  soul  receives  it,  and  ii  .J 
satisfied.  But  sorrow  is  burdensome,  and  j 
the  soul  would  gladly  throw  it  off ;  and  be- ' 
cause  it  cannot  give  what  no  one  is  willing  | 
to  receive,  would  cast  it  upon  the  winds,  I 
or  difluse  it  through  creation's  space.  The  . 
mind  that  is  under  the  influence  of  melan- 1 
choly,  knows  no  rest  It  is  wearied  with  an  \ 
incessant  craving  for  something  beyond  it-  ' 
self.  It  seeks  for  sympathy,  but  never  finds 
enough.  It  is  dissatisfied  with  present  things, 
and  because  the  beings  around  it  are  too  , 
gross  or  too  familiar  to  oficr  that  refined  >' 
communion  for  which  it  ever  pines,  it  pooiv  |- 
forth  in  poetic  strains  the  transcript  of  its  > 
own  sorrows,  trusting  that  the  world  con- ' 
tains  other  sufferers  at  least  half  as  wretched 
as  itself)  who  will  read,  with  a  pity  too  dts- , 
tant  to  offend,  descriptions  of  a  fate  more  j. 
lamentable  than  their  own.  I 

There  needs  no  greater  proof  that  melan- , , 
choly  is  poetical,  than  the  effect  it  produces  j 
upon  the  imagination,  converting  everything  * 
into  its  own  bitter  food.    Under  the  influ-  i 
ence  of  melancholy,  the  voice  of  friendshqi  ■ 
ollen  sounds  reproachful  and  always  unfeel-  ! 
ing  when  it  speaks  the  truth;  the  looks  of  ) 
gladness  worn  by  others,  are  proofs  of  their  < 
want  of  consideration  for  ourselves;  acts  of  • 
kindness  are  instances  of  pity,  and  pity,  un-  ' 
der  such  circumstances,  always  appears  ae- 
companied  with  contempt    Love  is  apt  to 
attack  those  who  arc  victims  of  melancholy, 
but  it  is  always  in  some  forbidden  shape; 
and  religion,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
sovereign  balm  for  all  mental  maladies^  ap-  j 
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pears  to  them  like  a  sacred  indosure  drawn 
around  a  chosen  few,  from  which  they  are 
eternally  shut  out    If  they  read  the  Bi- 
ble, they  turn  to  the  lamentations  of  Jer- 
emiah, Ecclefiiastes,  or  the  Book  of  Job ; 
,  aii()  seated  on  a  cushion  of  ease,  in  the  full 
!  enjoyment  of  health,  and  wealth,  and  luxury 
of  every  kind,  they  believe  themselves  to  be 
aa  severely  tried,  as  miserable,  and  perhaps 
<  aa  patient,  as  the  heroic  sufferer.    If  they 
'  po  forth  into  tlie  fields,  the  flowers  either 
look  vran  and  sickly,  or  mock  them  with  their 
^orireoius  hues;  the  tree  spread  aroimd  a 
'  ultomy  shade ;  the  streams  murmur,  as  eve- 
r\  iii'mg  on  earth  has  a  right  to  do ;  the  birds 
,  ail.  1  the  ini:ect4  that  flutter  in  the  sunshine, 
arr  poor  deluded  victims  of  mortality,  sport- 
ing away  their  sliort-Iived  joy;  the  clouds 
^  h.rh  vary  the  aspect  of  the  landscape,  and 
the  r:ilm  blue  heavens,  are  emblematical  of 
the  •*  palpable  obscure"  in  which  tlieir  o^vn 
'  la  to  iij  invoh-eJ ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  forth 
in  Lis  ^\or}\  it  is  to  remind  them  tliat  no  sun 
will  ever  more  rise  to  disperse  the  darloiess 
'  nf  tlif'ir  souIiL    Instead  of  indulging  in  those 
wile  and  liberal  views  which  embrace  the 
'  perfection  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  they 
fix  their  attention  upon  objects  single  and 
•  riinute,  choosing  out  such  as  may  most 
r^<]y  he  connected  with  gloomy  associa- 
tions.   In  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  autumnal 
foiiage,  the  eye  of  melancholy  can  distin- 
guish nothing  bat  the  faded  leaves  just  sep- 
arated from  the  bough,  and  flickering  down- 
wards OD  the  reckless  wind,  with  those  dizzy 
and  convulsive  movements  which  are  wont 
!  to  precede  an  irrevocable  fall ;  from  amongst 
I  the  cheeHul  songsterB  of  the  grove,  it  singles 
I  out  the  bird  with  wounded  wing;  it  per- 
cei^-es  the  rifled  nest,  and  knows  by  the  scat- 
tered jrfumage  that  the  spoiler  has  been  there ; 
Uiroughout  the  flowery  wilderness  of  the 
6''i4l«.  or  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  the  cultiva- 
trd  garden,  it  sees  only  the  blighted  blossom, 
the  broken  stem,  or  the  fatal  ra\'age8  of  the 
canker-worm ;  in  the  heavens,  it  beholds  on- 
iy  the  setting  sun,  the  waning  moon,  or  the 
f<*eble  star  that  glitters  in  a  world  of  gloom ; 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  selects  those  spe- 
ru  ^  which  prey  upon  each  other,  and  turns 
l>t>m  tlie  sportive  gambols  of  the  lamb,  to 
t^ie  kite  tliat  hovers  over  the  feathery  brood, 
or  the  tiger  and  the  cat  that  torture  ere  they 


devour  their  victims ;  in  the  city,  it  is  sensi- 
ble only  of  poverty,  disease,  and  accumu- 
lated crime ;  and  in  the  social  circle,  it  sees 
only  the  lip  of  scorn,  the  pale  cheek,  or  the 
averted  eye.  Over  the  calendar  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  the  melancholy  hold 
themselves  peculiarly  privileged  to  mourn, 
because,  in  the  first  instance,  another  sen- 
tient and  responsible  being  is  added  to  the 
dark  catalogue  of  those  who  come  into  the 
world  to  sin  and  suffer;  in  the  second,  an 
additional  proof  is  about  to  be  exhibited  be- 
fore the  world  of  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes, 
cmd  the  disappointment  which  inevitably  at- 
tends our  pursuit  of  earthly  happiness ;  and 
the  third  is  an  awful  evidence  of  that  fatal 
doom  to  which  we  are  all  hastening.  In 
short,  there  is  nothing  natural  or  familiar, 
sweet  or  soothing,  good  or  great,  which  does 
not  set  the  gloomy  and  morbid  imagination 
afloat  upon  "  a  sea  of  troubles :"  and  it  is  this 
exuberance  of  fancy,  this  illimitable  range 
of  thought,  this  fertility  of  the  mind  in 
producing  objects  of  moimiful  associations, 
which  constitutes  the  poetry  of  melancholy. 

**I  hmre  of  late,"  uya  Hamlet,  "(but  wherefore  I 
know  not,)  lost  all  my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  ex- 
ercises: and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  dispo- 
sition, that  this  goodly  (Vame,  the  earth,  seema  to  me  a 
■terile  promontory ;  this  most  excelleot  canopy,  the  air, 
look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  flrroament,  this  majes- 
tical  roof,  (Netted  with  golden  Are,  why,  It  appears  no 
other  thing  to  roe,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation 
of  vaponra.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  1  Uow  noble 
in  reason !  how  inflnite  in  Ibcultiea  I  in  form,  and  moT- 
ing,  how  express,  and  admirable !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel!  in  apprehenaionf  how  like  a  god  I  Tlie  beauty  of 
the  world,  the  pangcm  oraainala  I  and  yet  to  me,  what 
la  this  qniateasence  of  dottl  Haa  delights  not 
neither." 


We  now  come  to  the  eonaideration  of  grief 
as  a  passion,  under  which  character  there  is 
one  peculiarity  to  be  remarked,  tending  pow- 
erfully to  invest  it  with  the  poetical  charm  it 
unquestionably  possesses — it  is  the  peculiar 
force  and  vividness  of  some  of  our  percep- 
tions while  the  mind  is  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  grief.  It  is  true  we  cannot 
reason,  nor  calculate,  nor  detect  the  weakf 
ness  of  sophistry,  because  the  mind  in  this 
state  is  incapable  of  action.  The  only  fa- 
culty awcdcened  in  it,  is  that  of  receiving  im- 
pressions ;  a  power  considerably  heightened 
and  increased  by  the  total  suspension  of  its  | 
active  operations.    But  it  is  to  trifles  alone  I 
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that  this  power  is  applied — to  things  of  no 
importance,  and  such  as  hold  no  relative 
connexion  with  the  cause  of  grief.  Thus 
the  criminal  at  the  bar,  though  wholly  in- 
capacitated ibr  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  laws  by  which  he  is  tried, 
looks  round  upon  the  judge,  the  witnesses, 
and  the  whole  court;  and  with  an  acuteoess 
and  vividness  of  perception  which  seem 
actually  to  be  the  means  of  forcing  every 
unwelcome  object  upon  his  sight,  he  beholds 
the  breathless  and  expectant  multitude 
around  him,  from  amongst  whom  he  is  able 
to  distinguish,  and  single  out  particular  faces, 
which,  if  he  is  happy  enough  to  escape  the 
dreaded  doom,  will  remain  impressed  upon 
his  memory  till  his  latest  day.  The  mes- 
senger who  brings  us  evil  tidings,  is,  for  any 
thought  or  interest  that  we  bestow  upon  him 
individually,  a  mere  intelligence,  a  voice,  a 
breath  of  air;  and  yet  we  find  afterwards 
that  we  have  involuntary  noted  down  in 
characters  never  to  be  obliterated,  his  coun- 
tenance, his  dress,  his  manner,  and  the  tones 
in  which  his  errand  was  delivered.  We 
watch  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  our  very 
souls  absorbed  by  the  near  prospect  of  that 
fearful  dissolution  which  is  about  to  deprive 
us  of  a  child,  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a  brother, 
unconscious  that  our  tlioughts  have  wander- 
ed for  one  moment  from  what  was  most  im- 
portant or  impressive  in  that  awful  scene ; 
yet  in  after  life,  even  when  the  heavy  wheels 
of  time  have  rolled  over  us,  laden  with  other 
accidents  and  other  griefs,  we  are  able  to 
recall,  with  a  distinctness  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  have  never  known  it,  the  par- 
ticular aspect  of  that  sick  chamber — the  fold- 
ed curtains— the  pillow  without  rest— the 
wild  delirious  wanderings — the  countenance 
of  the  nurse — ^the  voice  of  the  phjrsician — 
and  all  the  other  minutifB  of  that  mournful 
scene. 

It  is  with  the  tide  of  feeling  as  with  a 
swollen  river.  The  violent  and  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  the  torrent  bears  along  with  it 
innumerable  fragments  from  the  desolated 
shore.  While  the  stream  rushes  on,  swollen 
and  tumultuous,  these  fragments  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  amongst  the  whirlpools,  and 
rapids,  and  roaring  falls ;  but  when  it  sub- 
sides and  again  glides  calmly  within  its  nat- 
ural boundaries,  they  rise  to  the  surface  and 


afford  clear  and  palpable  evideoce  of  the 
tremendous  strength  and  violence  of  the 
overwhelming  flood. 

Lord  Byron  has  described  with  his  wonted 
power  and  pathos  this  capability  of  &e 
mind,  when  under  the  influence  of  griel^  in 
tlmt  most  affecting  (I  might  almost  say 
most  beautiful)  of  his  poems  "  The  Dream." 
In  the  melancholy  scene  so  forcibly  exhibi- 
ting the  deep  but  silent  anguish  of  plighting 
the  hand  without  the  heart,  how  naturally 
do  the  thoughts  of  the  gloomy  being  he  has 
chosen  to  represent,  rush  back  to  the  season 
of  his  first — ^his  only  love,  and  settle  upon 
tlie  last  agonizing  moment  of  separation, 
which  life  has  now  no  power  to  equal  by  any 
future  suffering.  A  minor  poet,  or  a  less 
eicperienced  reasoner,  would  have  centred  all 
tlie  recollections  of  the  heart-stricken  bride- 
groom in  the  person  of  the  lady  hcrscr^lf;  but 
Lord  Byron,  who  could  at  hie  own  pleasure 
make  use  of  expressions  as  delicate  as  poeti- 
cal— as  poetical  as  true,  colouring  the  whole 
scene  with  those  ethereal  tints  which  belong 
to  the  hightest  genius,  merely  alludes  to  the 
sacred  object  of  such  deep,  and  fervent,  and 
forbiding  thoughts  as  a  ^destiny  /'  while  he 
gives  us  the  minor  parts  of  iJie  picture,  clear, 
and  distinct  as  they  would  be  in  die  me- 
mory of  one  who  could  feel  and  sufler  like 
himself. 

"  He  eoald  ae* 
Not  that  which  WM,  but  that  which  ahoold  have  bees 
But  thB  remembered  chamber*  aod  the  place. 
The  d«y,  the  hour,  the  niaehiBe,  and  the  ehada,— 
An  thinga  pertainiag  to  that  place  asd  hour, 
And  her  who  was  his  deatiay,  came  back 
And  thraat  themaelTea  between  him  and  the  HfbL 
What  baainess  had  they  there  at  rach  aa  homt  1" 

We  might  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  of  grief,  the  pleasure  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  in  recollection;  a  subject 
much  sung  and  celebrated  by  the  poets,  but 
one  to  which  I  confess  myself  too  ignorant, 
or  too  obtuse  to  be  able  to  do  justice.  Still 
we  all  know  there  are  those  who  can  linger 
over  the  grave  recently  closed  o\*er  their 
heart's  treasure,  who  love  to  revisit  scenes 
of  former  suffering,  and  dwell  in  lengthened 
detail  upon  the  sorrows  they  have  eudured ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  bcUeve  that  such  are 
tlie  individuals  best  qualified  to  describe  the 
poetry  of  grief;  rather  than  those  who  shrink 
from  all  retrospection  of  their  own  experience, 
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and  huiry  on  through  life  to  find  in  the 
fbtare  what  has  failed  them  in  the  past 

We  torn  from  this  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  grief  under  that  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  appears  to  claim  more  than  its 
due  share  of  interest,  and  which  by  the 
world  is  csiWed  first  grief. 

The  first  grief  generally  arises  from  disap- 
pointment in  love,  death  of  parents,  change  of 
fortune,  or  neglect  of  friends ;  all  sufficient 
causes  of  sorrow,  yet  by  no  means  so  pow- 
erful or  durable  in  their  efiects,  as  the  ac- 
cumulated cares,  crosses,  and  afflictions, 
which  beset  us  in  af^er  life.  This  grief  is 
comparatiyely  without  association,  and  there- 
fore, though  touching  and  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  because  it  falls  upon  the  young, 
and  often  upon  the  beautiful,  cannot  in  the 
experience  of  the  mourner  be  comparable 
to  those  in  which  are  combined  the  accu- 
mulated Bufierings  that  arise  from  memory, 
and  anticipation— the  recollection  of  happi- 
ness that  never  can  return— the  fear  of  fu- 
ture evil  yet  more  intolerable  than  the  pre- 
sent 

The  first  grief  is  unquestionably  a  fertile 
subject  for  the  poet,  because  it  supplies  all 
the  interest  arising  from  strong  contrast;  as  a 
ludden  blightfallinguponthe  luxurious  vege- 
tation of  a  productive  soil,  affords  more  mat- 
ter for  affecting  and  melancholy  description, 
than  the  leafless  desert  stretched  out  in 
its  perpetual  sterility  beneath  a  burning 
sun. 

The  first  grief  comes  to  the  young  heart 
Ifte  the  rough  wind  to  the  blossom — like  the 
eariy  frost  to  the  full  blown  flower-— like  the 
gathering  vapours  to  the  smiling  sun — ^tike 
the  dark  dood  to  the  silver  moon— like  the 
storm  to  the  summer  sea — like  the  sudden 
influence  of  all  those  fatal  accidents  which 
deface  the  lovely  and  verdant  aspect  of  na- 
ture ;  not  like  that  dull  monotony  of  constant 
care  which  experience  proves  to  be  far  more 
imolcrable,  but  which  the  poet  rejects  for 
its  very  weariness.  The  tears  which  dim 
the  eye  of  youthful  beauty  are  wholesome, 
natural,  and  refreshing,  compared  with  those 
which  wear  away  the  waning  sight  When 
youthful  beauty  weeps,  what  heart  so  cal- 
lous as  not  to  be  touched  with  pity?  What 
benevolence  so  limited  as  not  to  extend  to 
tbt  lair  sufferer  the  consolation  of  love,  and 


the  comfort  of  protection?  There  is  some- 
thing in  our  very  nature  which  makes  us 
yearn  with  peculiar  tenderness  over  those 
who  mourn  for  their  first  grief.  They  have 
never  troubled  us  with  their  complaints  be- 
fore. We  have  been  wont  to  see  them  light 
and  joyous,  bounding  forth  upon  their  mor^ 
tal  race;  but  now  their  speed  is  checked, 
the  wished  for  goal  has  vanished  from  their 
sight,  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  unable 
either  to  pause,  or  to  retrace  their  rapid  way, 
they  begin  to  feel  that  the  long  dull  path  be- 
fore them  must  be  trod  by  many  a  weary  step. 
We  have  learned  this  truth  ourselves,  we 
know  that  all  who  live  must  learn  it,  and 
yet  to  spare  those  who  are  untutored  in  life's 
harsh  discipline,  though  but  for  another 
year — a  day — an  hour  of  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, we  would  almost  be  willing  to  bear  a 
fresh  stroke  of  the  axe  to  which  we  have 
already  become  accustomed — the  loss  of 
another  branch— the  blight  of  another  bough. 

It  is  this  tenderness,  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all,  which  gives  the  charm  of 
ideal  loveliness  to  the  tears  of  the  young 
mourner,  which  heightens  the  interests  of 
those  afflictions  that  are  but  a  faint  type  of 
what  life  has  yet  in  store,  and  which  in  fact 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  first  grief. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  legitimate 
cause  of  grief  is  death;  a  calamity  common  to 
all,  but  not  felt  the  less  forbeing  alike  incident 
to  the  young,  and  the  old ;  the  good,  and  the 
evil ;  the  rich,  and  the  poor ;  the  noble  and 
the  abject  Under  all  other  afilictions  we 
may  school  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
some  hope  of  remedy  or  alleviation  yet  re- 
mains; but  our  reflections  upon  this  fatal 
catastrophe  are  uniformly  stamped  with  that 
word  of  awful  and  irrevocable  import— 
never.*  Never  more  shall  we  listen  to  the 
voice  whose  familiar  tones  were  like  the 


*  Madame  do  Sue!  has  remarked  apoa  fhe  word*  no 
mmrtj  that  both  in  lound  and  aeiiie  they  are  more  do- 
■criptire  of  melancholy  meaning  than  any  other  in  oiir 
language.  If  not  before  these,  at  leaat  second  In  the 
scale,  I  would  place  the  single  word  olsfie,  and  next  to 
this  neter.  I  haTe  heard  of  a  poor  maniac,  who  spent 
her  life  in  singing  or  chanting  this  word  three  times  re- 
peated **  never— ffieoer—fMver,"  in  a  moumftal  cadence, 
composed  of  six  different  notes  of  music ;  and  it  might 
afford  matter  of  interesting  speculation  to  the  poet,  to 
ash  what  was  the  nature  of  her  grief,  that  could  m9«r 
dio— of  her  loss  that  eonld  never  be  restored  7 
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memory  of  sweet  music  heard  in  childhood 
— never  shall  the  beaming  eye,  whose  lan- 
guage was  better  understood  than  words, 
hght  up  the  secrets  of  our  souls  again — 
never  shall  the  parental  hand  be  laid  upon 
our  own  with  the  earnestness  of  experience, 
and  the  warmth  of  love — ^never  shall  the  in- 
nocent prattle  of  those  cherub  lips  now 
sealed  in  death  awaken  us  from  our  morn- 
ing slumbers — never  shall  the  coimsel  of 
that  long  tried  friend  guide  us  again  through 
the  mazy  paths  of  life.  We  might  have 
lived  and  perhs^  we  have,  without  tlieir 
actual  presence ;  seas  might  have  rolled  be- 
tween us;  and  wide  countries  separated 
their  home  and  ours :  but  to  believe  in  their 
existence  was  enough— to  think  that  they 
looked  upon  the  same  world  with  ourselves 
— that  the  same  sun  rose  to  them  and  to  us 
— that  we  gazed  upon  the  same  moon — and 
that  the  same  wind  which  breathed  its  spirit- 
ual intelligence  into  our  ears,  might  in  its 
wild  and  lawless  wanderings,  have  sighed 
around  their  distant  dwelling.  But  above 
all,  that  the  time  might  come  when  we 
should  yet  meet  to  recognize  the  same  fea^ 
tures,  though  changed  by  time — ^the  same 
voice  though  altered  in  its  language — ^and  th^ 
same  love,  tliough  long  estranged,  yet  never 
totally  extinguished.  We  must  now  satisfy 
ourselves  that  this  can  never  be ;  and  why  ? 
not  from  any  cause  which  the  power  and 
ingenuity  of  man  can  remedy,  or  the  cas- 
uality  of  after  events  avert;  but  simply  be- 
cause the  vital  principle  which  never  can 
be  revived,  is  extinct,  the  functions  of  hu- 
manity are  destroyed,  and  the  friend  of  our 
bosom  is  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  religion  points  to  the  ethe- 
real essence  existing  in  a  happier  sphere, 
directs  the  attention  of  the  mourner  to  the 
undying  soul,  and  urges  on  his  hope  to  an 
eternal  union ;  but  we  have  earthly  feelings 
too  frequently  usurping  the  place  where 
religion  ought  to  reign;  and  love  that  is 
*' strong  as  death,"  turns  away  from  the 
Heavenly  Comforter,  and  v,*ill  not  be  con- 
soled. Love  holds  a  faithful  record  of  the 
past,  from  which  bedf  the  interest,  and  half 
the  endearment  must  now  be  struck  out, 
rendering  the  future  barren,  waste,  and 
void.  Love  keeps  an  inventory  of  its  secret 
treasures,  where  it  notes  down  things  of 


which  the  higher  faculties  of  the  aool  take  ' 
no  cognizance — the  smiles — the  toneB  of 
mutual  happiness — ^the  glowing  cheek — the 
sunny    hair — ^the   gentle    hand — ^the   well 
known  step — and  all  that  fills  up  and  makes  ' 
perfect  the  evidence  of  long  cherished  aflec-  . 
tion;  exchanged  for  what?    For  the  mo- j 
tionless  and  marble  stillness  of  death,  and 
the  cold,  unnatural  gloom  of  that  deep  sep- 
ulchre  which  conceals  what  even  love  itself 
has  become  willing  to  resign — fcv  the  sad  , 
return  to   the   desolate   home — the    silent 
chamber — the   absent  voice — the  window  ' 
without   its  hght — the  familiar  name  un- 
spoken— the    relics    unclaimed — ^the    harp 
untouched — the  task  unfinished — ^the  blank 
at  the  table  unfilled  up— the  garden  walks 
untrodden — the  flowers  untended — the  &- 
vouhte  books  closed  up  as  with  a  eeal — in 
short,  the  total  rending  away  of  that  sweet 
chord,  without  which,  the  once  hannonioue 
strains  of  social  intercourse  are  musical  no  ' 
more. 

The  efiect  produced  upon  the  mind  bv 
the  contemplation  of  death,  is  of  a  character  i 
peculiarly  refined  and  gentle.    We  neces- 
sarily forgive  the  dead,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  our  enemies:   and  if  our 
friends  we  remember  their  virtues  alone. 
They  have  lost  the  power  to  ofiend  again, ' 
and  therefore  their  faults  are  forgotten.    It ! 
is  true,  there  are  associations  with  the  bodily 
part  of  death  which  scarcely  come  under 
tlie  denomination  of  refined,  but  from  these 
our  nature  shrinks ;  even  the  common  nurse 
performs  her  last  sad  office  in  silence,  and  < 
dehcacy  shrouds  in  everlasting  oblivion  the  . 
mortal  remains  of  the  deceased.    It  is  the  ; 
task  of  the  poet  to  record  their  noble  actions  I 
— their  benevolence — their  patient  sufiering  • 
— their  magnanimity — their  self-denial ;  and  , 
while  he  performs  this   sacred   duty,  his 
bosom  burns  witli  enthusiasm  to  imitate  the 
virtues  he  extols. 

The  loss  of  fortune  is  another  cause  of 
grief,  not  less  severely  felt  for  being  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  Those  who  have  nerer 
tasted  the  real  bitterness  of  poverty,  tell  ns 
in  the  language  of  philosophy,  that  tlie  loss 
of  fortune  is  a  very  insufficient  cause  for  the 
grief  of  a  wise  man;  that  our  nature  is  not 
degraded  when  our  bodies  are  clad  in 
homely   garments;   and  that   the  friends 
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whose  esteem  is  worthy  of  our  regard,  will 
follow  oa  as  willingly  to  the  clay  cottage,  as 
to  the  *^  courts  of  kings.*'    This  might  be  all 
very   true,  did   reason  alone  govern   the 
world  ^  bat  we  have  another  law — the  law 
of  feeling,  more  potent  in  its  inihience  upon 
the  al&ir«  of  mankind ;  and  in  this  law  the 
poet  is  oAen  much  better  instructed  than  the 
philoeopher.    The  poet  knows  that  to  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  calami- 
ties of  life,  by  reasoning,  however  plausibly, 
upon  their  transient  or  trifling  nature,  is 
not,  in  eflfeet,  to  ^ak  tlie  language  of  com- 
mon sex»e;  because  it  does  not  adapt  itself 
to  the  feeltngs  of  those  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed, so  as  to  render  it  available  oi  even  in- 
telligible.   As  well  might  we  tell  the  victim 
of  raging  fever,  that  it  is  absurd  to  thirst 
again,  beeanse  he  bar  but  lately  moistened 
his  lipi^  as  endeavour  to  persuade  him  who 
raflers  from  the  loss,  of  worldly  wealth,  to 
be  oomibrted,  because  it  is  vain  to  grieve. 
The  poet's  sphere  being  one  of  feeling,  he 
has  within  himself  so  quick  and  clear  an  ap- 
prehension of  all  the  sources  of  human  pain 
or  pleasure  that  he  sees  and  understands  at 
once  why  tlie  change  of  fortune,  tlie  depri- 
vation of  accustomed  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  gradual  sinking  to  a  lower 
rank  in  social  life,  should  occasion  the  deep- 
est sorrow  and  regret    Were  reason  the 
sole  regulator  of  our  passions  and  propensi- 
ties, we  should  never  grieve;  because  we 
are  taught  by  the  experience  of  every  day, 
that  good  may  arise  out  of  what  we  have 
blindly  called  evil;   and  because  we  are 
assured  upon  the  highest  evidence,  that  our 
woridly  afiairs  even  when  darkest  and  most 
perplexed,  are  tmder  the  government  of  a 
grackyus  and  unerring  Providence :  but  the 
experience  of  every  day  teaches  us  also, 
that  these  important  truths  have  not  their 
proper  weight  in  htunan  calculations.    Who, 
lor  instance,  can  meet  with  equanimity  the 
clamorous  attacks  of  suspicious  creditors, 
whose  claims  he  knows  he  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply?   Who  can  bear  the  mute  appeals  of 
those  who  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
bounty  and   protection,  when  he  has   no 
longer  the  power  to  offer  either — ^the  looks 
estranged  of  former  friends ;  for  friendship 
m  the  worid  is  not  what  it  is  fabled  to  be  in 
boojcs,  but  will  sometimes  deviate  from  the 


nde  of  Scripture,  by  showing  respect  unto 
the  persons  of  men — the  reproaches,  covert 
and  open,  which  always  fall  upon  those 
whose  success  has  not  been  equal  to  their 
endeavours ;  as  if  the  affairs  of  this  life  were 
so  regnlated,  that  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
money  were  the  highest  proof  of  merit— the 
gradual  declension  (owing  to  the  taking 
away  of  props  on  every  side  when  most 
needed)  into  a  lower  grade  of  society,  where 
intellectual  refinement  is  little  valued,  and 
difiicult  to  be  maintained — the  signs  of  en- 
vious triumph  exhibited  by  those  who  in  our 
better  days  would  have^been  our  enemies 
if  they  had  dared.  Who  can  endure  all 
these,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  causes 
of  suflering  incident  to  fallen  fortune,  and 
yet  so  fortify  his  soul  by  sage .  reasoning 
that  it  shall  feel  BO  anguish?  No;. the  poet 
knows  what  is  in  nature  and  in  man ;  and 
therefore  he  finds  a  fruitful  theme  of  never- 
failing  interest  in  the  fountain  of  his  own 
feelings,  which,  through  the  medium  of 
poetic  language,  is  so  conducted,  as  to  mix, 
and  blend,  and  h^^moniza  with  those  of 
others. 

A  well  known  cause  of  grief,  and  one  far 
miliar  to  every  poetic  miod,  is  lonehnees. 
In  one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  poet 
is  never  alone ;  but  let  us  adc  how  it  is  thai 
he  learns  to  make 

— "  him  ft-ieiidi  of  moimitio* ;  with  the  itart, 
And  the  quick  sptrita  of  the  unlTeree 
TV  Aotf  hto  dtalognet 1" 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  poet  who  had 
not  first  sought  to  find  in  his  own  species 
that  real  sympathy,  for  which  he  becomes 
afterwards  satisfied  to  substitute  the  ideal 
It  is  impossible  but  that  the  elevated  and 
finely  constituted  mind  should  often  find 
itK)lf  alone,  and  if  morbid  and  too  sensitive^ 
as  such  minds  generally  are,  it  must  be 
always  so  in  the  common  haunts  <^  human 
kind.  The  poet  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  entire  oomnamion  and 
sympathy  of  soul,  is  alone  in  the  crowded 
city,  where,  amidst  the  rush  of  thousands 
of  busy  feet  not  one  is  found  to  pause  because 
he  is  near — ^alone  in  the  garden's  flowery 
pat|^  where  there  is  no  eye  to  look  for 
beauty  and  delist  in  the  same  objects  with 
his— alone  beneath  the  starry  canopy  of 
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heaven,  where  none  will  join  his  midnight 
rambles— alone  at  the  altar,  where  his  pecu- 
liar faith  is  liable  to  be  contemned — alone  in 
the  season  of  grief— alone  iu  the  hour  of 
joy — alone  in  all  those  ecstatic  emotions 
which  give  the  power  of  hfe  and  action  to 
the  highest  faculties  of  our  nature,  raising  it 
above  the  common  level  of  ordinary  exis- 
tence— alone  in  those  moments  of  weakness 
and  dependence,  when  the  soul  is  hungering 
after  that  intellectual  sustenance  which 
never  yet  was  found  in  the  selfish  or  sordid 
avocations  of  life,  pining  for  the  consolations 
of  a  higher  sympathy  than  the  world  affords, 
and  ready  to  lean  upon  the  veriest  reed  for 
its  support  To  feel  all  this  without  the 
power  either  of  communicating  or  receiving 
vrhaX  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
■ool,  is  true  loneliness  j  and  therefore  the 
poet,  escaping  from  the  contact  of  uncon- 
genial minds,  flies  to  his  own  peculiar  home 
in  the  bosom  of  nature,  where,  if  the  inter- 
course he  meets  with  be  ideal,  it  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  mind  etherealized  like  his ;  es- 
pecially as  it  differs  from  that  of  the  world, 
in  being  such  as  will  neither  mock  nor  mar 
the  harmony  of  his  own  breast  But  this  in- 
tercourse ig  not  in  reaUty  ideal.  The  Audior 
of  our  being  has  so  constructed  the  world, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  there  are  laws 
of  sympathy  and  association  unmarked  by 
the  obtuse  perceptions  of  sensual  beings, 
which  connect  the  different  and  to  us  appa- 
rently incongruous  parts  of  the  universe,  so 
as  to  form  an  entire  and  perfect  whole. 

We  read  of  a  solitary  prisoner  immured 
within  the  bare  walls  of  a  dungeon,  who 
tamed  a  spider,  and  even  loved  it ;  because 
the  principle  of  love  was  strong  within  him, 
and  he  had  no  other  object  for  his  affections. 
Love  IB  but  one  of  the  many  stimulants  that 
urge  us  on  to  seek  through  the  world  for 
objects  on  which  these  affections  can  be 
lavished,  and  situations  in  which  they  may 
be  indulged ;  and  if  deprived  of  the  power 
of  gratifying  our  tastes  and  wishes  by  change 
of  scene  or  circumstance,  imagination  will  do 
her  utmost  to  transform  what  is  repulsive 
in  itself,  into  an  object  of  tenderness,  interest 
or  ad^iiration:  for  such  are  the  bounds 
which  connect  our  intellectual  nature  ynth 
the  material  world,  that  the  mind  must  lay 
hold  of  something  to  grapple  with,  appropri- 


ate, or  destroy.  It  cannot  eaJat  alone  and 
separate  from  association. 

As  it  is  the  nature  of  all  gnevance*  to 
awaken  suggestions  of  their  own  remedy,  so 
the  poet,  after  deeply  experiencing  the  grief 
arising  from  loneliness,  learns  to  Batisiy  his 
soul  in  its  pining  after  a  spiritual  communion 
with  all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  sablime, 
by  an  ideal  converse  with  nature.  Having 
found  the  objects  of  his  search  but  seldom, 
or  where  they  existed,  but  faintly  revealed 
amongst  the  cl  Jldren  of  men^  he  retom 
with  fresh  ardour,  and  renewed  desire  to  the 
solitude  of  the  sequestered  valley,  the  heights 
of  the  trackless  mountain,  or  the  echoing 
shores  of  the  ever  restless  sea;  not  because 
he  actually  believes,  what  his  muse  some- 
times fantastically  describes,  that  ''myriads 
of  happy  spirits  walk  the  air  unseen,*'  de- 
livering their  earthly  errand  to  hia  privileged 
and  attentive  ear;  but  because  there  exists 
in  his  bosom  an  insatiable  love  of  what  is 
Bweet,and  calm,  and  soothing,  which  be  finds 
in  the  fVeshness  and  repose  of  nature — an 
intense  enjoyment  of  what  is  elevated,  and 
majestic,  which  crowns  his  labour  in  climb- 
ing to  the  mountain's  brow — ^a  deep  sense 
of  power,  and  grandeur,  and  magnificence, 
which  leads  him  to  the  ocean's  brink,  to  poor 
his  soul  forth  in  its  native  element — ^the  tne 
sublime. 

The  last  character  under  which  wa  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  poetical  nature  of 
grief,  is  that  of  pity — a  sentiment  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  wants  and 
sufferings  of  humanity,  that  we  regard  it  as 
one  of  our  greatest  blessings ;  because  we  owe 
to  pity  half  the  kind  offices  of  life,  never  feel- 
ing the  pain  it  awakens  in  ourselves,  without 
feeling  also  some  laudable  impulse^  and 
seldom  witnessing  the  signs  of  it  in  others^ 
without  hailing  them  as  omens  of  good.  Ixh 
deed  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  pi^,  that 
it  is  the  first  refuge  of  innocence — ^the  last 
of  guilt;  and  when  artifice  would  win  irom 
feeling  what  it  wants  merit  to  obtain  from 
discretion,  it  never  fails  to  ^peal  to  pity 
with  an  exaggerated  history  of  sufiering  and 
distress.  ' 

But  for  the  gentle  visitations  of  pit}%  the 
couch  of  suffering  would  be  desolate  indeed. 
Pain,  and  want,  and  weakness  would  be 
left  to  water  the  earth  with  tears^  and  reap 
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m  solitude  the  harvest  of  del(>aur.  The 
pHBoner  in  his  silent  -cell^  would  Matea  in  vain 
fmr  the  step  of  his  lajst  earthly  friend ;  and 
the  reprobate  beneath  the  world's  dread 
stigma,  involving  in  wretchedness  and  ruin, 
would  find  no  faithful  hand  to  liA  the  pall  of 
publie  dngrace,  and  redaim  the  lost  one 
from  a  living  death.  But  more  than  all, 
without  pity,  we  should  want  the  bright 
opening  in  the  heavens  through  which  the 
radiance  of  returning  peace  shines  forth  upon 
the  lean  of  penitence — we  should  want  the 
ark  of  shelter  when  tiie  waters  of  the  deluge 
were  gathering  around  us — ^we  should  want 
the  doud  by  day,  and  the  piHiar  of  fire  by 
night  to  guide  our  wanderings  through  the 
wilderoeas. 

'  The  grief  arising  from  pity  is  the  only  dis- 
interested grief  we  are  capable  of;  and 
therefore  it  carries  a  balm  along  with  it, 
which  imparts  something  of  enjoyment  to 
the  excitement  it  creates ;  but  for  its  acute- 
nes  of  sensation,  we  have  the  warrant  of 
the  deep  workings  of  more  violent  passions, 
which  pi^  has  not  unfrequently  the  power 
to  overcome.  History  affords  no  stronger 
proof  of  this,  than  when  Goriolanus  yielded 
to  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the  matrons 
of  Rome,  what  he  had  reibsed  to  the  entrea- 

ti  ties  of  his  friends,  and  the  claims  of  his 
country. 

But  if  pity,  connected  with  the  power  of 
alleviating  misery,  is  mingled  with  enjoy- 
ment, pity  without  this  power  is  one  of 
the  most  agonizing  of  our  griefs.  To  live 
amongst  ^e  oppressed  without  being  able 
Co  break  their  bonds — amongst  the  poor  witli- 
out  the  means  of  giving — ^to  walk  by  the  side 
of  the  i^eble  without  a  hand  to  help — to  hear 
the  cries  of  the  innocent  without  a  voice  to 
speak  of  peaee^  are  trials  to  the  heart,  and 
to  the  wiU,  unparalleled  in  the  register  of 
grieC    And  it  is  this  acuteness  of  sensation, 

I'  connected  with  the  unbounded  influence  of 
pity,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  woven 

'-  in  with  the  chain  of  kindness,  and  love,  and 

'  chanty,  by  which  humem  suffering  is  con^ 

I  neeted  with  human  virtue,  that  constitutes 
':  the  poetry  of  grief  in  its  character  of  pity 

— a  character  so  sacred,  that  we  trace  it  not 

I I  only  through  the  links  of  human  fellowship, 

1 1  btoding  together  the  dependent  children  of 
!  earth;  hot  also  through  God's  government, 


up  to  the  source  of  all  our  mercies,  where, 
separate  from  its  mortal  mixture  of  pain^  pi^ 
performs  its  holy  offices  of  mercy  and  for* 
giveness. 


THE  POETRY  OF  WOMAN. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  of  love 
and  grief,  we  feel  thatto  treat  at  large  upon 
the  poetry  of  woman,  must  be  in  some  mear 
sure  to  recapitulate  what  forms  the  sub- 
stance of  the  two  preceding  chapters ;  be- 
cause, from  the  pecuhar  nature  and  tenden- 
cy of  woman's  character,  love  and  grief  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  elements  of 
her  existence.  That  she  is  preserved  from 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  grief^  so  fre- 
quently recurring,  by  the  reaction  of  her 
own  buojrant  and  vivacious  spirit,  by  the 
fertili^  of  her  imaginatimi  in  multiplying 
means  of  happiness,  and  by  her  facility  in 
adapting  herself  to  place  and  time,  and  lay^ 
ing  hold  of  every  support  which  surrounding 
circumstances  afford,  she  has  solely  to  thank 
the  Author  of  her  life,  who  has  so  regulated 
the  balance  of  human  joys  and  sorrows,  ihat 
none  are  necessarily  entirely  and  irremedia- 
bly wretched.  On  glancing  superficially  at 
tiie  general  aspect  of  society,  all  women,  and 
all  men  who  see  and  speak  impartially, 
would  pronounce  the  weaker  sex  to  be 
doomed  to  more  than  an  equal  share  of  suA 
feriog ;  but  happily  for  woman,  her  internal 
resources  are  such  as  to  raise  her  at  least  to 
a  level  with  man  in  the  scale  of  happiness. 
Bodily  weakness  and  liability  to  illness  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  why  woman 
islooked  upon  as  an  object  of  compassion. 
Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  she  has  not 
some  ache  or  pain  ihat  would  drive  a  man 
melancholy,  and  yet  how  quietly  she  rests 
her  throbbing  temples  5  how  cheerfully  she 
converses  with  every  one  around  her,  thus 
beguiling  her  thoughts  from  her  own  suffer 
ings ;  how  patiently  she  resigns  herself  to 
the  old  accustomed  chair,  as  if  chained  to 
the  very  hearth-stone;  while  the  birds  are 
warbling  forth  their  welcome  to  returning 
spring,  and  she  knows  tliat  the  opening 
flowers  are  scenting  the  fresh  gales  that 
play  around  the  garden  where  she  may  not 
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tread,  and  that  &e  flmmy  skies  are  lighting 
up  the  landscape  with  a  beauty  which  she 
may  not  look  upon— it  is  possible,  which  she 
never  may  behold  again.  Yet  what  is  all 
tius  to  woman?  Her  happiness  is  not  in 
physical  enjoyment,  but  in  love  and  ^th. 
Give  her  but  the  voice  of  kindness— the  pure 
sweet  natural  music  of  the  feidlnine  soul, 
to  soothe  her  daily  anguiah — ^to  cheer  her 
nightly  vigil,  and  she  wiU  adc  no  more:  tell 
her  of  the  green  hills,  the  verdant  woods, 
and  the  silver  streams,  of  the  songs  of  the 
iMcds,  and  the  frolic  of  the  lambs,  of  nature's 
radiant  beauty  glowing  benea^  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  of  the  universal  gladness  diffused 
throu^  the  animalxreation— tell  her  all  this, 
in  which  she  has,  personally,  no  participa- 
tion, and  she  will  be  satisfied,  nay,  blest 

In  the  natural  delicacy  of  woman's  con- 
stitution, however,  we  see  only  one  of  the 
slightest  of  the  causes  of  suffering  peculiar  to 
her  character  and  station  in  society;  because 
bar  feelings  are  so  entirely  relative  and  depen- 
dent, that  they  can  never  be  whoUy,  or  even 
half  absorbed  by  that  which  is  confined  to  her 
own  experience,  without  reference  to  that  of 
others.  There  are  unquestionably  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  die  rule  is  the 
same  notwithstanding;  and  I  desire  to  be 
understood  to  speak  not  of  women  indivi- 
dually, but  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  woman  as  a  genius.  Amongst  these 
characteristics,  I  am  almost  proud  to  name 
her  persoiuil  disinterestedness,  shown  by 
the  unhesitating  promptness  with  which  she 
devotes  herself  to  watchfuhiess,  labour,  and 
suffering  of  almost  every  kind,  for,  or  in  lieu 
of  others.  In  seasons  of  helplessness,  mis- 
ery, or  degradation,  who  but  woman  comes 
forward  to  support  to  console,  and  to  r^ 
daiim  ?  From  the  wearisome  disquietudes 
of  puling  infancy,  to  the  impatience  and 
decrepitude  of  old  age,  it  is  woman  alone 
that  bears  with  all  the  trials  and  vexations 
which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  draw 
down  upon  those  around  us.  Through  the 
monotony  of  ceaseless  misery,  it  is  woman 
alone  that  will  listen  to  the  daUy  murmur- 
ings  of  fruitless  anxiety,  and  offer  again  the 
cup  of  consolation  afler  it  has  been  petulantly 
dashed  at  her  feet  It  is  woman  who  with- 
draws not  her  sweet  companionship  from 
that  society  whose  intercourse  is  in  sighs 


and  team.  sWhat  is  it  to  her  tfiat  the  bril- 
liance .of  wit  is  now  extinguished,  the  &- 
vourite  anecdotes  untold,  and  silent  all  the 
flattering  enconiums  that  flow  from  love  aad 
gratitude.  It  is  enough  for  her  diat  the  lips 
now  sealed  by  grief^  the  eye  now  dim  with 
tears,  and  the  heart  now  tortured  with  agony, 
are  dear — dearer  in  thcar  unutterable  wo, 
than  the  choicest  pleasures  of  the  wotid,  dvl 
they  centre  in  herself  alone.  No ;  woiBBi 
will  not  leave  the  idol  of  her  worship  be- 
cause the  multitude  have  turned  away  to 
bow  before  another  shrine,  because  the 
wreaths  have  faded  away  from  the  altar,  or 
because  the  lymbols  of  religion  are  no  morc^ 
She  hears  the  popular  outcry  thai  her  vows 
are  offered  to  a  false  deity,  but  she  will  not 
believe,  because  her  faith  makes  it  true.  A 
higher  object  of  devotion  is  pointed  out  to 
her,  but  she  clings  to  that  which  her  imagi- 
nation has  invested,  and  still  invests,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  celestial  being;  mtil 
at  last  it  (alls  before  her,  a  hopekss  and 
irrecoverable  ruin,  and  then,  aller  vainly 
struggling  to  hide  its  degradation,  ahe  goes 
forth  into  the  wilderness  alone. 

For  the  poetry  of  her  character,  woman 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  her  capabih'ty  of  leel- 
ing,  extended  beyond  the  possibility  of  cal- 
culation, by  her  naturally  vivid  imaginalioo ; 
yet  she  unquestionably  possesses  other  men- 
tal faculties,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings. 
Those  who,  depriving  woman  of  her  rigfat- 
flil  title  to  intellectual  ci^pacity,  would  con- 
sign her  wholly  to  the  ^ere  of  pasooii  and 
aflection ;  and  those  who,  on  the  opposite 
side,  are  perpetually  raving  abouiher  equal- 
ity with  man,  and  lamenting  over  the  inferior 
station  in  society  which  she  is  doomed  to 
fill,  are  equally  prejudiced  in  their  view  of 
the  subject,  superficial  in  their  reasoning 
upon  it,  and  absurd  in  &eir  conclusions.  In 
her  intellectual  cctpadh^  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  woman  is  equal  to  man,  but  in  her 
intellectual  pover  she  is  greatly  his  inferior ; 
because,  irom  the  succession  of  unavoidable 
circumstances  which  occur  to  interrupt  the 
train  of  her  thoughts,  it  is  seldom  that  she  is 
able  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  her  mind, 
and  to  continue  their  operations  upon  one 
given  point,  so  as  to  work  out  any  of  those 
Bplendid  results,  which  ensue  from  the  more 
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fixed  and  determinate  deagna  of  man.  To 
woman,  belong  all  the  minor  duties  of  life, 
ihe  is  therefore  incapable  of  commanding 
her  own  time,  or  even  her  own  thoughts; 
in  her  sphere  of  action,  the  trifiing  events 
of  the  moment,  involving  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil,  which  instantly  strike  upon 
her  lively  and  acute  perceptions^  become  of 
the  utmost  importance ;  and  each  of  these 
duties,  with  its  train  of  relative  considera- 
tioiM,  bearing  directly  upon  the  delicate  fa- 
bric of  her  mind,  so  organized  as  to  render 
it  liable  to  the  extremes  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
arising  out  of  every  occurrence,  she  is  con- 
sequently unable  so  to  regulate  her  feelings, 
as  to  leave  the  course  of  her  intellectual 
ponuits  uninterrupted. 

Bappoae  for  instance,  a  woman  is  studying 
Bodid  when  she  hears  the  cry  of  her  child ; 
in  an  instant  she  plunges  into  the  centre  of 
her  domestic  cares,  and  Euclid  is  forgotten. 
Bqipose  another,  (for  such  things  have 
beoi,)  deeply  engaged  in  the  dry  routine  of 
dassic  lore,  when  suddenly  tiie  fair  student 
sees  somethiog  in  the  eye  of  her  tutor,  or 
hears  something  in  his  voice,  which  puts  to 
flight  the  Roman  legibns,  and  dismisses  the 
Carthaginian  queen  to  weep  away  her 
wrongs  unpitied  and  alone.  Suppose  a 
woman  admitted  within  the  laboratory  of  a 
efaymist,  and  listening  with  the  mute  attention 
of  a  devotee  to  his  learned  dissertations 
upon  his  favourite  science,  when,  behold, 
her  watchful  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  care-worn 
brow  and  haggard  cheek  of  tiie  philosopher, 
aod  she  longs  to  lead  him  away  from  his 
deleterious  drugs  and  essences,  into  the 
green  fields,  or  home  to  the  quiet  comforts 
of  her  own  fire-side,  where  she  would  rather 
cherish  his  old  age  with  wano  clothing  and 
generona  die^  than  ponder  upon  the  scien- 
tific truths  he  has  been  labouring  to  instil 
into  her  mind.  Suppose  another  studying 
the  course  of  the  stairs,  when  by  one  of  those 
involuntaiy  impulses  by  which  thoughts  are 
let  into  the  mfaid  we  know  not  how,  the  form 
of  her  departed  friend  rushes  back  upon  her 
memoiy,  and  suddenly,  beneath  that  hea- 
venly host,  whose  sublimity  her  n^t  soul 
had  been  almost  adoring,  she  stands  alone^ 
a  weak  and  tren^ling  woman ;  and  asks  no 
more  of  the  glistening  stars,  than  some  faint 
revelation   of  her   earthly  destiny— some 
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glimmering  of  hope  that  she  may  yet  be 
permitted  to  shelter  herself  beneath  the 
cfmopy  of  domestic  and  social  love.  Sup- 
pose a  woman  mentally  absorbed  in  the 
eventful  history  of  past  times,  pondering 
upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  princi- 
ples of  government,  and  the  march  of  civ- 
ilization over  the  peopled  ^obe ;  when  sud- 
deidy  there  is  placed  in  her  hand  a  letter — 
one  of  those  mute  messengers  which  some- 
times change  in  a  moment,  the  whole  col- 
ouring of  a  woman's  life,  not  only  clothing 
in  shade  or  sunshine  the  immediate  aspect 
of  nature  and  surrounding  things,  but  the 
illimitable  expanse  of  her  imaginary  future. 
A  letter  to  a  woman  is  not  a  mere  casual 
thmg,  to  be  read  like  a  newspaper.  Its 
arrival  is  ^n  event  of  expectancy,  of  hope, 
and  fear ;  and  often  seems  to  arrest  in  a 
moment  the  natural  current  of  her  blood, 
sending  it  by  a  sudden  revulsion,  to  circle  in 
a  backward  coui^  through  all  her  palpi- 
tating veins.  In  the  instance  we  have  sup* 
posed,  the  letter  may  convey  the  sad  intel- 
ligence of  the  sickness  of  a  friend  or  relative, 
who  requires  the  immediate  attention  of  a 
faithful  and  devoted  nurse.  The  book  is 
closed.  The  quiet  hours  of  reading,  and 
study,  are  exchanged  for  the  wearisome 
day,  the  watchful  night,  the  soothing  of 
fretfuhiess,  and  the  ministration  of  comfort 
and  kind  offices ;  while  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece  are  forgotten,  and  the  Coesars  and 
the  Ftdemies  are  indiscriminately  consigned 
to  an  ignominious  tomb. 

It  is  owing  to  circumstances  such  as  ^se, 
daily  and  even  hourly  occurring^  that  women 
are  disqualified  for  great  literary  attain- 
ments; and  every  impartial  judge  will 
freely  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  her  want 
of  capacity  to  understand  the  fundamental 
truths  of  science  and  philosophy ;  but  her 
utter  inability  from  circumstance  and  situa- 
tion, diligently  to  pursue  the  investigation 
of  such  truths,  and  when  clearly  ascertained, 
to  store  up  and  apply  tiiem  to  the  highest 
intellectual  purposes,  which  constitutes  the 
difierence  between  the  mental  faculties  of 
woman  and  those  of  a  nobler  sex. 

Nor  let  the  pedant  call  this  a  defect  in  wo- 
man's nature ;  that  alone  can  be  a  defect  by 
which  anything  is  hipdered  from  answering 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 
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"Man  is  appointed  to  hold  the  reini  of  gov- 
eminent,  to  make  laws,  to  mpport  systenu, 
to  penetrate  with  patient  labour  and  unde- 
viating  perseverance  into  the  mysteries  of 
science,  and  to  work  out  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth.  For  such  pur- 
poses he  would  be  ill  qualified,  were  he 
habie  to  be  diverted  from  his  object  by  the 
quickness  of  his  perception  of  external  things, 
by  the  ungovernable  impulse  of  his  own 
feelings,  or  by  the  claims  of  others  upon  his 
regard  or  sensibility;  but  woman's  sphere 
being  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  intellect, 
all  her  peculiar  characteristics  are  such  as 
essentially  qualify  her  for  that  station  in  so- 
ciety which  she  is  designed  to  ffll,  and  which 
she  never  voluntarily  quits  without  a  sacrifice 
of  good  tasle— I  mi^t  almost  say,  of  good 
principle.  Weak  indeed  is  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  would  render  her  dissatisfied  with 
this  allotment,  by  persuading  her  that  the 
station,  which  it  ought  to  be  her  pride  to  or- 
nament, is  one  too  insignificant  or  degraded 
for  the  full  exercise  of  her  mental  powers. 
Can  that  be  an  unimportant  vocation  to 
which  peculiarly  belong  the  means  of  happi- 
ness and  misery  ?  Can  that  be  a  degraded 
sphere  which  not  only  admiti  of,  but  re- 
quires the  full  developement  of  moral  feel- 
ing ?  Is  it  a  task  too  trifiing  for  an  intellect- 
ual woman,  to  watch,  and  guard,  and  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  reason  in  the  infant 
mind?  Is  it  a  sacrifice  too  small  to  practice 
the  art  of  adaptation  to  all  the  different  char- 
acters met  with  in  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  in- 
fluence, and  give  a  right  direction  to  their 
tastes  and  pursuits  ?  Is  it  a  duty  too  easy, 
faithfully  and  constantly  to  hold  up  an  ex- 
ample of  self-government,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal  for  that  which  constitutes  our  high- 
est good— to  be  nothing,  or  anything  that  is 
not  evil,  as  the  necessities  of  others  may  re- 
quire — ^to  wait  with  patience — to  endure 
with  fortitude— to  attract  by  gendeness— to 
soothe  by  sympathy  judiciously  applied— to 
be  quick  in  understanding,  prompt  in  action, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  all, 
pliable  yet  firm  in  will— bistly,  through  alife 
of  perplexity,  trial,  and  temptation,  to  main- 
tain the  calm  dignity  of  a  pure  and  elevated 
character,  earthly  in  nothing  but  its  suffering 
and  weidmess ;  refined  almost  to  sublimity 


in  the  seraphic  ardour  of  its  love,  iu  iailh, 
and  its  devotion. 

The  same  causes  which  operate  against 
the  intellectual  aOainments  of  woman,  unfit 
her  for  arbitraiy  rule.  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  female  sove- 
reigns, was  womanly  in  nothing  bat  ha 
vanity  and  artifice.  She  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  sacrifice  her  lover  to  her  love  of  pow- 
er;  and  those  affairs,  said  to  be  of  the  hemft 
which  rendered  her  despicable  in  old  age, 
were  nothing  better  than  flirtationa  fouiMied 
upon  personal  adulation,  splfishness^  and 
caprice.  But  deficient  in  the  nobler  chanc- 
teristics  of  generous  feeling,  in  enthnsiaam, 
and  devotedness,  she  was  the  better  qoaltfied 
to  maintain  her  regal  dignity,  and  to  purvoe 
those  deep-laid  schemes  of  policy  and  ambi- 
tiott  which  raised  her  to  a  level  with  Ite 
greatest  potentates  of  Europe ;  while  her 
ill-starred  rival,  Mary  of  Scotland,  a  ^  veiy, 
very  woman!"  who,  with  the  richest  tn- 
dowmentB  of  head  and  heart,  might,  as  a 
wife,  have  proved  a  blessing  to  any  mau  who 
had  the  good  feeling  to  ^ipreciate  hei 
worth,  raised  to  the  throne,  became  the  bane 
of  her  empire ;  and  as  a  queen,  waa  eventu- 
ally the  most  unfortonale  that  ever  let  in 
misrule  and  rebellion  upon  her  state,  or 
brought  down  disgrace  and  destruction  up- 
on herself. 

It  is  only  in  her  pn^r  and  natural  spbere, 
that  woman  is  poetical.  Self-suppoited,  as 
a  sovereign  or  a  sage,  she  wants  aH  her 
lovehest  attributes.  That  which  stands 
alone,  firmly,  and  without  support,  can  never 
supply  the  mind  with  so  many  intereatiqg 
and  poetical  associations,  as  that  which  has 
a  relative  existence  and  is  linked  in  with  the 
chain  of  creation  by  the  sympathies  or  neeea- 
sities  of  its  own  nature.  A  sittgle  bamn 
hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  without  caA- 
shine,  without  shade,  witiiout  vec^dure,  or 
any  perceptible  variety  in  ita  soribce,  would 
afibrd  little  to  interest  the  feelings  of  tl^ 
poet  It  might  serve  as  a  landmark  to  the 
bewildered  traveller;  but  without  the  light 
of  the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  tnterveoin^ 
clouds  upon  its  summit,  without  the  gar- 
ment of  verdure,  or  the  varieties  of  beetling 
rock,  and  precipice^  ^nd  deep  ravine  around 
Its  sloping  aides ;  and  above  all,  without  its 
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^Bughty  shadow  in  a  vearyland,"  it  could 
not  be  an  object  upon  which  the  eye  would 
linger  with  delighl,  or  the  excursive  faculty 
j  ofimagiiiation  find  food  and  exercise.  The 
lightest  bird  that  phimes  its  wing  upon  the 
leafy  bough,  or,  **  tuning  its  native  wood 
notes  wild,^'  soars  up  to  the  dear  expanse 
of  heaven's  ethereal  blue }  the  frailest  plant 
twining  its  parasitical  arms  around  the  sup- 
porting stem,  lavishing  its  prodigal  sweets 
upon  the  morning  air,  or  scattering  its  faded 
laives  upon  the  gales  of  the  wilderness; 
the  fiuntest  cloud  that  sails  before  the  face 
of  the  moon,  basking  for  a  moment  in  her 
vestal  smile,  wearing  her  silver  livery,  and 
then  wreathing  her  forehead  in  fantastic 
folds  of  mist  and  vapour  before  it  floats 
away,  formless,  and  void,  into  the  dark 
abyss  of  unfathomable  night,  are  objects  in 
themselves,  in  their,  attributes,  relations, 
and  aasodattone,  infinitely  more  poetical 
than  the  single  mountain :  and  it  is  precisely 
upon  the  same  principle,  that  woman  with 
her  boundless  sympathies,  her  weakness, 
her  frailty^  her  quick  perceptions,  her  inex- 
haustible energies,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  vety  essence  of  her  character,  is  more 
poetical  than  man. 

Yel  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  the  art 
of  writing  poetry,  women  prove  themselves 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  other  sex ;  for  the 
none  causes  which  retard  their  progress  in 
the  more  laborious  walks  of  science,  are 
equally  forcible  here.  Beyond  a  very  limited 
extent  woman  is  incapable  of  concentrated, 
fixed,  and  persevering  attention.  We  have 
many  instances  that  she  can,  as  it  were  out 
of  the  momentary  fulness  of  her  own  heart, 
^disooorse  most  eloquent  music,"  but  she  is 
unequal  to  any  of  those  lasting  productions 
of  poetic  genius,  which  continue  from  age  to 
age  to  delight  the  world.  I  am  unwilling 
however  even  in  this  instance  to  attribute  to 
her  mental  inferiority,  what  appears  to  me 
as  nu»re  probably  owing  to  the  uncontrolled 
of  her  imagination,  the  faculty 
essential  to  the  poet,  which  women 
in  BO  great  a  degree,  that  its  very 
exuberance  of  growth  prevents  the  ripening 
of  those  rieh  fruits  of  which  its  profusion  of 
eaiiy  blossom  gives  deceitful  promise.  The 
imagiaatioa  of  woman  may  be  compared  to 


a  quick  growing  plants  which  shoots  out  so 


many  slender  tvngs  and  tendrils,  that  the 
main  stem  is  weakened,  and  the  whole  plant 
unable  to  raise  itself  from  the  earth,  continues 
to  bud  and  blossom,  and  send  forth  innu- 
merable shoots  which  altogether  form  a 
beautiful  group  of  flowers  and  verdure,  but 
nothing  more;  while  the  imagination  of 
man  resembles  a  stately  tree,  whose  finn 
and  continuous  stem,  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  nu- 
merous branches  in  their  subordinate  place 
completes  the  majesty,  the  utility,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  The  imagination  of 
woman  is  sufficiently  vivid  and  excursive  to 
take  in  the  widest  rang^  of  poetical  sublimity, 
but  unfortunately  it  meets  with  so  many  in- 
terruptions in  that  range,  and  deviates  so 
of^en  from  its  prc^r  object  to  waste  itMlf 
upon  others  of  minor  importance,  that  it  sel- 
dom attains  any  laudable  end,  or  accom- 
plishes any  lasting  purpose. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  merely 
studied  the  nature  of  woman's  mind,  to  com- 
prehend the  nqfiidity  of  her  thoughts,  and 
the  versatility  of  her  feelings.  Touch  but 
one  sensitive  chord,  and  her  imagination 
takes  flight  upon  the  wings  of  the  butterfly 
over  the  garden  of  earth,  up  into  mid  air, 
beyond  the  lark,  that  sweetest  intelligencer 
of  sublunary  joy,  higher,  still  higher, 
through  illimitable  space,  ascending  to  the 
regions  of  peace  and  glory,  and  passing 
through  the  everlasting  gates  into  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  blessed  spirits,  whose 
feet  "^  sandalled  with  immortality,"  trace  the 
green  margin  of  the  river  of  etemed  life. 

Would  that  tiie  imagination  of  woman 
had  always  this  upward  tendency,  but, 
alas!  it  is  not  satisfied  even  with  the  frui- 
tion of  happiness ;  it  cannot  rest  even  in  the 
bosom  of  repose  ;  it  is  not  sufficieatiy  re- 
freshed, even  by  that  stream  whose  waters 
make  g^d  the  celestial  ci^.  The  light  «f 
some  loved  countenance  perchance  is  waai- 
ing  there,  and  the  spirit,  late  soaring  on  de- 
lig^hted  wing,  now  plunges  downward 
amongst  the  grosser  elements  of  earth, 
while  lured  on  by  the  irresistible  power.of 
sympathy,  it  chooses  rather  to  follow  the 
erring  or  the  lost  through  all  the  maxy 
windings  of  sin  and  sorrow,  than  to  rise 
companionless  to  gloiy. 

With  such  an  imagination,  startled^  ex- 
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cited,  and  diverted  fh>m  its  object,  Dot  only 
by  every  sight  or  sound  in  earth  or  air,  but 
by  every  impulse  of  the  affections  and  the 
will,  it  is  impossible  that  woman  in  her  in- 
tellectual atteunments  should  ever  equal  man, 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  her  usefulness,  her 
happiness,  or  the  perfection  of  her  charac- 
ter, that  she  should.  As  she  is  circum- 
stanced in  the  world,  it  is  one  of  her  great- 
est charms,  that  she  is  willing  to  trust  rather 
than  anxious  to  investigate.  While  she 
does  tiiis  she  will  be  feminine,  and  while  she 
is  feminine  she  must  be  poetical. 

The  power  of  adaptation  is  another  qua- 
lity, which,  next  to  imagination,  is  strikingly 
conspicuous  in  woman,  and  without  whi^ 
she  would  lose  half  her  loveliness,  and  half 
her  value.  There  ii  no  possible  event  in 
human  life  which  she  is  unable,  not  only  to 
understand,  but  to  understand  feelingly; 
and  no  imaginable  character,  except  the 
gross  or  the  vile,  with  which  she  cannot  im- 
mediately identify  herself. 

It  is  considered  a  mere  duty,  too  common 
for  observation,  and  too  necessary  for 
praise,  when  a  woman  fbrgets  her  own  sor- 
rows to  smile  with  the  gay,  or  lays  aside 
her  own  secret  joys  to  weep  with  the  sad. 
But  let  lordly  man  make  the  experiment  for 
one  half  hour,  and  he  will  then  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  system  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  woman  in  every  statk)n  of  society, 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  maintains 
through  the  whole  of  her  life,  with  little 
commendation,  and  with  no  reward,  except 
that  which  is  attached  to  every  effort  of  dis- 
interested virtue.  It  is  thought  much  of, 
and  blazoned  forth  to  the  world,  when  the 
victim  at  the  stake  betrays  no  sign  of  pain ; 
but  does  it  evince  less  fortitude  for  the  vic- 
tim of  corroding  care  to  give  no  outward 
evidence  of  the  anguish  of  a  writhing  soul  ? 
—to  go  forth  arrayed  in  smiles,  when  burn- 
ing ashes  are  upon  the  heart  ? — to  meet,  as 
a  woman  can  meet,  with  a  never-failing 
welcome  the  veiy  cause  of  all  her  suffering  ? 
— and  to  woo  back  with  the  sweetness  of 
her  unchangeable  love,  him  who  knows 
neither  constancy  nor  truth  ? 

It  is  unquestionably  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  of  adaptation,  which  attaches  to  wo- 
man's character  the  stigma  of  artifice.  8he 
baa  no  power  to  command,  therefore  to  at- 


tain her  purpose  she  ean  only  win;  and  in 
order  to  win,  she  must  in  some  meaaare 
adapt  herself  to  the  fedings  of  thoae  who 
hold  the  object  of  her  wishes  in  their  keep- 
ing.   But  for  one  instance  in  wfaidi  this  ii 
done  to  serve  a  sdfish  puipose,  we  might 
count  a  thousand  where  it  ia  done  for  pore 
sympathy  and  love,  and  tens  of  thoasandi 
where  she  submits  to  the  disappointaaent  of  ' 
her  dearest  hopes,  without  attempting,  ev«n ' 
in  this  humble  manner,  to  obtain  what  slie  ' 
desires. 

Women  ean  not  only  adapt  themselves  to 
the  habilB  and  peculiarities  of  others,  but . 
they  can  actually /ee/  with  them — enter  into ; 
their  very  being  and  penetrate  the  deep  re- ' 
cesses  of  their  souls.  Thus  tbey  arenolesi!' 
interesting  in  themselves,  than  really  interest- 1 
ed  in  what  they  hear  and  see.  In  society  they ;' 
have  the  character  of  being  diligent  talkers. !' 
but  are  they  not  good  listeners  also?  And 
where  they  do  not  actually  listen,  they  can  \ 
pretend  to  do  so,  which  answers  the  purpose ;' 
of  the  speaker  just  as  well  A  truly  agree-  !i 
able  woman  knows  how  to  give  a  quick  and  j 
delicate  turn  to  conversation,  so  as  to  avoid  J 
an  unpleasant  dilemma  or  produce  a  pleas-  ij 
ing  effect;  she  knows  how^  and  to  wtKNB,  I' 
to  address  her  good  things,  and  never  wastes  'i 
them  upon  the  wrong  person ;  she  disoovexs  :! 
tlie  secret  bias  of  the  character,  and  bends  ' 
the  same  way,  or  opposes  so  gently,  that  • 
resistance  becomes  an  agreeable  amuse- .' 
nient;  she  reads  the  eye,  and  disoouraea.' 
eloquently  in  the  language  of  the  heart ; 
and  she  allows  herself  eapriee  eooogfa  to  ;i 
ruf&e  the  monotony  of  life,  but  not  sufficient  <{ 
to  create  tumult  or  oonfusioa.  Without'' 
diving  so  deep  as  to  be  lost,  she  glides  over '! 
the  surface  of  things  and  makes  herself  «c- 1 
quainted  with  their  nature,  and  their  fmpor-  ;■ 
tance  in  the  aggregate  of  life.  8he  can 
enter  into  the  different  elements  of  bo-  > 
man  nature,  and  assuming  every  variety  of  > 
form  of  which  it  is  capable,  can  endure  J 
every  change  of  time,  and  place,  and  cii^ 
cumstance,  and,  what  is  most  wonderfbL 
retain  her  own  identity  in  each.  All  tfak  ' 
she  can  do  with  little  of  the  ^  borrowed  aid  | 
of  ornament"  The  charm  is  within  beiself;  • 
and  like  the  great  enchantress  of  the  Nile,  \ 
she  imparts  it  to  everything  around  her. 

For  want  of  the  power  which  ia  innatorei 
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oar  writen  of  romance  are  compelled  to 
make  aU  their  heroinea  beautiful— to  place 
them  upon  tfaronee,  or  beds  of  violets— to 
ipaogle  them  over  with  pearlii^  and  blanche 
than  to  the  whitenesB  of  snow — ^to  wreath 
them  with  roaet,  and  scatter  flowera  beneath 
their  feet— to  endow  them  with  all  languages, 
tod  aD  gifts  of  music  and  eloquence,  pour- 
ing Ibrdi  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  frmn  the 
lipt  of  the  cherub.  But  it  is  not  so  in  com- 
noo  life;  there  is  a  witchery  in  nature 
which  it  is  impossible  for  art  to  attain,  and  a 
traly  cfaarming  woman  clad  in  russet  weeds, 
may  dam  her  husband's  stockings  and  be 
charming  BtilL 

Yet  after  aD,  it  is  not  by  the  examination 
of  any  particular  talent,  faculty,  or  endow- 
ment, that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
true  poetry  of  woman's  character ;  for  such 
is  her  liability  to  be  afiected  by  every  change 
oTch^umstanee,  and  such  her  capacity  for 
receiving  pain  and  {Measure,  that  we  must 
!  always  speak  of  her  in  reference  to  her 
'  ttate  of  feeling,  rather  than  her  capability 
of  mind.  Her  thoughts  for  the  most  part, 
!  are  combinations  of  indistinct  ideas,  which 
flow  together  in  a  tide  too  rapid,  too  impetu- 
ona,  and  too  generally  directed  by  her  afieo- 
tiona,  to  adnoit  of  the  strict  government  of 
right  reason.  She  beholds  not  only  the 
presentand  the  palpable,  but  die  contrast,  and 
the  similitude  ofeverytfaing  around  her.  The 
past  and  the  future  are  spread  before  her 
like  pictores,  whose  colouring'  varies  with 
the  tone  and  temper  of  her  own  mind.  In 
one  moment,  the  vivid  glow  of  happiness  is 
difibsed  over  the  scene,  and  in  the  next,  the 
wmbre  shadow  of  despair.  Exulting  in  the 
aequisition  of  some  unexpected  joy,  what  a 
glad  free  spirit  is  that  of  woman,  soaring 
without  bound  or  limitation,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  fear,  and  spuming  at  the  appre- 
!  hension  of  future  pain— -tmder  the  pressure 
of  affliction,  how  sad,  how  low,  how  utterly 
eatt  down  i  Bursting  forth  upon  the  wings 
of  hope,  the  soul  of  woman  knows  no  im- 
pediment Impossibility  is  no  barrier  to  ita 
coarse.  It  sees  that  which  is  without  ferm, 
bears  voices  in  the  depth  of  silence,  and  lays 
I  hold  of  things  which  have  no  tangible  exis- 
tence. 

AUtbis  maybe  called  absurd,  and  so  it 
would  be,  if  the  aUusions  of  the  mind  were 


not  permitted  to  lift  us  occasionally  above 
the  grossness  and  heaviness  of  life.  Without 
this  mysterious  power  to  create  food  for  ite 
own  felicity,  the  mind  of  woman  would  sink 
beneath  its  burdens,  and  instead  of  a  bright, 
vivacious  being,  ever  the  first  to  welcome 
sunshine — ^the  last  to  yield  to  gloom,  woman 
would  be  alike  wearisome  as  a  companion, 
feeble  as  a  helpmate,  and  impotent  as  a 
comforter.  All  this  would  be  absurd  too,  if 
the  sphere  of  woman  were  the  same  as  that 
of  man;  but  as  a  woman  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  those  peculiarities  for  which  she 
is  too  frequently  ridiculea  and  despised, 
arise  either  from  the  excess  or  the  abuse  of 
natural  qualities,  which  under  proper  disci- 
pline, might  have  been  made  conducive  to 
her  own,  and  other's  happiness. 

The  want  of  stability,  consistency  and 
depth,  is  perceptible  only  in  woman's  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  In  all  that  belongs  to  her 
affections,  and  her  social  duties,  she  is 
faithful,  sincere,  and  firm.  It  is  true,  she  is 
called  fickle,  but  as  has  been  remarked  by 
an  amiable  and  talented  writer,  '^  her  incon- 
sistency is  of  the  head  rather  tlian  of  the 
heart"*  Believing  what  she  hopea^  she 
takes  her  friends  upon  trust,  and  loving 
raahly,  must  necessarily  be  often  deceived ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  if  the  objectof 
her  affection  could  retain  the  character  with 
which  her  own  fancy  invested  it,  she  would 
not  still  love  with  the  same  constancy,  and 
"  love  for  ever." 

From  the  varied  and  fluctuating  nature 
of  woman's  feelings,  as  well  as  from  their 
power,  their  expansioa,  and  their  depth,  it  ii 
impossible  to  say  individually  what  she  is, 
or  what  she  might  be,  because  the  ordinary 
routine  of  life,  particularly  of  polished  life, 
admits  of  little  development  of  the  passions 
and  affections.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  trial 
that  she  proves  herself,  and  therefore  all 
writers  who  have  drawn  from  nature,  in 
attempting  to  delineate  the  character  of 
woman,  have  done  it  by  a  few  impressive 
strokes,  rather  than  by  general  description. 

Amongst  numerous  instances  of  this  kind 
abounding  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  I 
shall  point  out  one  which  bears  most  strik- 


*  Mn.  Bandford,  author  of  "Woman  in  her  flocfal  and 
Domeatic  Cbaractar." 
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ingly  the  inppress  of  a  master  hand.  It  is 
the  last  speech  of  Desdemona  in  the  horrible 
scene  of  her  murder.  j9Bmilia,  her  attend- 
ant, hears  her  dying  voice,  and,  beginning 
to  suspect  there  has  been  foul  play,  ex- 
claims, 

«0,who]iatkdoBe 
Thiid«edr* 

•« Nobody;  InyMlf;  frrowoll: 
ComiMiid  me  to  my  kind  lord;  O,  Ikrowell !" 

is  answered  by  the  wretched  victim.  Who 
can  read  these  lines  without  ackoowledging 
the  writer's  profound  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  heart  of  woman  ?  First,  Des- 
demona answers  ^  Nobody^^  from  the  impulse 
of  a  sudden  desire  to  clear  her  husband 
from  suspicion ;  but  immediately  recoUecting 
that  this  will  not  be  sufficient,  she  adds,  <'  / 
myself;^  and  then  to  complete  the  whole— 
to  give  the  climax  to  her  faithfulness  and 
devotion,  she  continues,  "  Commend  me  to 
my  kind  lord"— to  that  very  lord  whose 
hand  was  just  unloosed  from  its  fatal  hold, 
and  who  stood  beside  her  neither  penitent 
nor  triumphant,  but  literally  stupified  with 
the  magnitude  and  the  horror  of  the  deed 
which  yet  he  had  not  the  power  to  behold 
as  a  crime. 

Another  instance  of  a  gentler  and  more 
pleasing  character,  occurs  in  Wallenstein, 
as  translated  by  Coleridge,  where  the  prin- 
cess, after  the  death  of  Max,  claims  the 
tenderest  office  of  friendship  from  her  faith- 
ful companion. 

Thxkla. 
**  Now  gentle  Newbron,  tbow  me  the  ellbetioa 
Which  thoa  ho  erer  promised ;  proTO  tbyeclf 
My  own  true  (Hend  and  fellow-pilfrim. 
Thit  night  we  mvit  away. 

NSWBBVK 

•*  Away  I  and  whither  1 


**  Whither!    Then  is  ^ut  ome  flaee  in  Ihe  worid. 
Thither  uhert  he  Urn  buried  P* 

In  these  few  words  we  see  the  magnitude 
of  woman's  love,  and  the  absorbing  nature  of 
her  grief.  Herself  and  the  whole  universe 
sink  into  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
single  point  of  space.  She  is  surprised  that 
her  friend  should  ask  "  whither,"  and  almost 


reproaches  her  tot  not  rememberaig  teit 
there  is  now  *^lnU  mupUtee  in  the  wwidP 

Lord  Bjrron  has  in  many  instances  proved 
both  his  talent  and  his  taste,  by  giving  \m 
the  true  poetiy  of  woman^s  character  in  a 
few  touching  words.  I  shall  select  one  ro> 
markable  for  its  simj^city  and  pathoa.  It 
occurs  in  Cain,  after  the  perpetration  of  die 
first  murder,  where  the  fratricide  haa  re- 
ceived the  malediction  of  one  parent,  and 
been  driven  out  by  the  other.  Adah,  whooe 
character  is  beautifully  and  justly  drawn 
throughout,  remains  wi^  him  after  the  others  > 
have  departed,  and  addresses  him  in  these  \ 
words: —  | 

"  Cain !  then  haat  heard  we  moeC  go  forth.    I  am  tc^y,  I 
Bo  •hall  oar  children  bei    I  wiil  boar  Enoch,  \ 

And  thou  hit  siater.    Ere  the  ann  doeUnea  | 

Let  na  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderaeaa 
Under  the  clood  of  night,— Nay,  apeak  to  Be, 
To  mo— thine  own. 


Caxst. 


"LeaTeae! 


^  Wk^  Q&hme  Itft  Am. 


Caw. 


**  And  wherefore  Ungereat  then  1    Deat  thoa  aot  Ihar 
To  dwell  with  om  who  hath  done  thia  1 

Adas. 

"Iter 
Nothing  except  to  ieave  thoA,  much  aa  1 
Shrink  ttom  the  deed  which  learea  thee  hretheriaaa. 
I  mnat  not  tpeak  of  this,  ii  ia  between  thee 
Ami  the  great  God." 

There  can  be  no  stronger  bond  to  a  firm 
and  faithful  woman,  than  that  ^aUhace  UfP 
the  object  of  her  love.  Adah  (eels  this,  and 
ofiers  no  other  reason.  Besides  which  she 
utters  no  reproach;  enough  has  already 
been  said,  and  like  a  pure  spirit  descending 
upon  earth  for  purposes  of  love  and  mercy, 
she  stoops  with  her  husband  beneath  his 
degradation,  and  though  confessedly  shrink- 
ing from  the  fatal  deed,  meekly  and  reveren- 
tially places  it  solely  between  him  ^  and  the 
great  God." 

In  order  to  define  with  greater  precisioii 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  poetry  of  wo- 
man's character,  we  must  enter  yet  more 
closely  into  her  individual  feelings,  and  for  ! 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  trace  her  ex- 
perience through  the  difierent  stages  of  ez- 
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istencCf  in  which  we  behold  her  as  a  girl, 
a  maiden,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  an  old  wo* 


It  is  difficult  to  say  which  ia  least  impor- 
I  taut  in  Uie  scale  of  human  beings — a  Utile  girl 
,  or  an  old  woman ;  but  certainly  the  former  in- 
■  fpires  us  witli  a  kind  of  tenderness,  which  is 

I  rarely,  too  rarely,  bestowed  upon  the  latter. 
<!  So  long  as  the  sphere  of  her  childish  enjoy- 
'  m^Dts  is  unassailed  by  af&iction,  especially 

I I  by  that  heaviest  of  all  domestic  calamities, 
1  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  judicious  mother^  the 
1  existence  of  a  young  girl  is  happy  as  it  is 
I  ianocent    Witlx  her,  day  afler  day  dances 

on  in  the  perpetual  sunshine  of  domestic 
love,  and  night  only  comes  to  remind  her  of 
the  shelter  of  the  maternal  wing.  Directed 
by  the  impulse  of  her  feelings  towards  those 
duties  which  are  to  be  her  portion  in  af^er 
life,  she  tends  her  flowers,  cherishes  her  pet 
lamb,  or  nurses  the  wounded  bird ;  and  true 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  devotee  her  feeble 
strength,  her  earnest  thoughts,  and  her  ar- 
dent wishes  to  the  happiness  of  others.  If 
from  the  mal-administratioa  of  domestic  dis- 
cipliae  she  should  become  selfish,  her  sole 
gratification  continues  to  be  derived  from 
surrounding  things,  and  she  never  seeks  it 
in  the  centre  of  her  own  besom,  but  remains 
dependent  still.  It  may  be,  that  she  is  some- 
times unreasonable  in  requiring  more  than 
she  bestows,  but  the  perfeet  abandonment 
with  which  she  throws  herself  upon  the  good 
1  will  and  generosity  of  others,  ought  at  least 
I  to  claim  their  protection,  if  it  fails  to  ensure 
:  their  esteem. 

I    But  let  us  suppose  any  of  the  dark  visita- 
I  tioQs  of  sin  and  sorrow  to  fall  upon  the  do- 
'  mestic  scene.    It  is  then  that  the  rosy  girl  is 
called  in  from  her  play,  to  watch  and  wait, 
to  bear  the  harsh  rebuke,  to  know  the  inno- 
cent wish  denied,  to  sympathize  with  the  un- 
told grief,  to  cultivate  a  premature  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outward  sign^  of  inward  wo, 
and  to  feel  what  it  is  to  have  the  cherub 
wings  of  childliood  burdened  with  the  cares  of 
age.    Perhaps  the  maternal  voice  is  hushed, 
'  and  the  hand  that  used  to  smooth  her 
>  nightly  pillow  cold  in  the  grave.    Who  then 
,  is  left  to  pity  the  little  mourner,  as  silently, 
!  and  unobserved,  she  passes  on  through  life, 
seeking  for  what  the  whole  world  is  too  poor 
I  to  bestow — a  second  mother  1 


Time  passes,  and  the  impulse  of  affection 
mingles  with  the  dawn  of  reason.  Her  in- 
tellects are  limited  to  the  regular  routine  of 
education,  while  her  passions  are  left  free: 
and  thus  her  feelings  become  matured,  while 
her  talents  remain  in  the  bondage  of  infan- 
cy. If  the  page  of  history  is  held  up  before 
her,  she  sees  it  not  as  it  is,  but  in  the  vivid 
colouring  of  her  own  imagination.  She  will 
not  learn  the  truth,  because  it  accords  hot 
with  her  aspiring  hopes,  and  ardent  wishes, 
which  have  already  taken  precedence  of  her 
knowledge.  She  cannot  listen  to  the  lore  of 
past  ages,  because  she  is  busy  combating 
present  disappointments,  and  just  beginning 
to  feel  that  her  efforts  are  in  vain ;  for  the 
voice  of  experience,  louder  that  that  of  in- 
struotion^  rises  above  the  light  carolling  of 
joy,  and  will  be  heard.  Her  buoyant  spirit 
repelled,  as  easily  as  it  is  attracted,  mounts 
in  exultation,  or  sinks  in  despair,  and  occu- 
pies with  its  alternations  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
those  hours  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Thrown  by  her  natural  dependence  upon  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  those  around  her, 
woman  learns  to  regard  the  smile  of  appro- 
bation as  the  charmed  spell  by  which  the 
gates  of  happiness  are  opened ;  and  to  look 
for  the  frown  of  contempt  as  the  signal  of  her 
darkest  doom.  Trembling  between  these 
two  extremes,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that 
she  should  study  every  means  to  attain  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other :  and  this  is  what 
the  world  calls  vanity ;  while  it  is  in  fact  an 
ardent,  and  in  some  measure  a  laudable  de- 
sire to  do,  and  to  be,  that  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  others,  purely  because  it  is 
gratifying,  not  to  herself  but  to  them;  and 
an  involuntary  shrinking  from  all  which  can 
repel,  disgust,  or  in  any  way  offend,  because 
to  be  the  source  of  dLssatisfaction,  to  give 
pain,  or  to  excite  uneasiness,  is  most  abhor- 
rent to  the  natural  delicacy  and  generosity 
of  her  own  mind. 

It  is  on  the  verge  of  womanhood  that  we 
see  the  fexpale  character  in  its  greatest  va- 
riety and  beauty;  while  the  rich  colouring 
of  fresh-bom  fancy,  the  warm  gush  of  gen- 
uine feeling,  and  the  high  aspirations  of 
ambitious  youth,  are  yet  unsubdued  by  tiie^ 
tyranny  of  custom,  or  forced  back  into  the 
bursting  heart  by  the  cold  hand  of  expo- 
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rience.  Woman,  fresh  as  it  were  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  ^riiile  the  ioveliness  of  her 
first  creation  is  still,  lingering  around  her, 
blended  with  the  melancholy  symbols  of  her 
fall,  in  her  character  and  attributes,  her 
beauty,  her  tenderness,  and  her  liability  to 
danger  and  suffering,  is  all  that  the  poet  can 
desire  to  inspire  his  happiest  lays. 

It  is  in  this  stage  of  her  existence,  while 
love,  her  most  insidious  enemy,  folding  his 
rosy  wings,  hes  shrouded  at  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  ready  to  rush  forth  on  his  impe- 
tuous flight  towards  the  highest  point  of 
happiness,  or  the  lowest  depth  of  wo,  that 
woman  lays  hold  of  friendship  as  her  great- 
est solace  and  support  Her  mind  is  agi- 
tated with  a  worid  of  indefinite  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  she  is  unable  to  commu- 
nicate, because  she  does  not  understand 
them.  While  they  are  confined  within  her 
own  bosom,  she  feels  like  one  burdened  with 
an  immense  and  incalculable  load,  and 
therefore,  die  seeks  the  society  of  those, 
whose  sympathy,  arising  from  a  similarly 
of  feeling,  supplies  the  want  of  a  common 
medium  of  communication.  Ardently  de- 
siring to  find  in  her  friend  all  those  qualities 
which  she  most  admires,  and  prone  by  na- 
ture to  believe  whatever  she  desires,  she 
pauses  not  to  enquire  whether  the  choice 
she  makes  is  not  rather  the  result  of  her 
own  necessities,  than  a  tribute  jusdy  paid  to 
virtue;  and  thus  the  two  friends  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  mutually  in  need  of  each 
other,  trust  most  imphcitly  to  the  strength  and 
durabitity  of  their  attachment:  and  hsqppy  is  it 
for  those  to  whom  experience  does  not  teach 
the  emptiness  of  what  the  world  calls  friend- 
ship. I  do  not  say  the  worthlessnesa^  because 
that  cannot  be  worthless,  which  supplies  us 
with  enjoyment  for  the  present,  and  wisdom 
for  the  future. 

,  Nor  let  the  world  be  quarrelled  with  be- 
[  cause  its  friendships  do  not  always  last 
'  Formed  out  of  the  warm  feelings  of  youth — 
feelings  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  on  with  us  through  life,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  lose  our  friendships 
as  we  journey  onwards,  or  that  retaining 
them,  their  character  and  mode  of  exhibition 
should  be  wholly  changed;  because  we 
cease  in  some  measure  to  feel  the  want  of 
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them,  «iul  therefore  they  can  no  longer 

pay  us  for  the  expenditure  of  time;,  and  '> 
thought,  and  affection,  which  in  their  ori^- 
nal  ardour  they  required.  We  have  other  ; 
objects  in  pursuit,  different  aims,  and  bopeft. 
and  wishes.  We  have  become  more  oon- 
centrated  in  our  feelings,  and  therefore  have 
less  disposition  to  give  out  the  love  that  once 
flowed  in  a  tide  too  rapid  and  impetuous  to 
be  restrained.  But  let  us  pause,  and  ask. 
have  we  found  anything  to  compare  in  the  ; 
genuine  and  heartfelt  happiness  it  afibrdfii^ 
with  the  social  hours  of  unguarded  confi- 
dence— ^the  truth — the  tears — ^the  afiectioos 
which  belonged  to  the  friendships  of  our 
early  youth?  ', 

I  am  (ar  from  fitHn  asserting  thai  we  may  j 
not  have  friends — true  and  zealous  frie&ds  ■* 
— ^friends  who  would  protect  our  reputatioii  I 
as  their  ow%  through  every  stage  of  life ; 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  such,  aa  hav-  • 
ing  lost  their  enthusiasm,  are  become  keeoly 
observant  of  our  faults,  and  strict  to  eoned ' 
them,  rather  than  tender  and  faithful  coafi- 
ders  in  our  virtue:  such  as,  wearied  with 
our  peculiarities,  vainly  endeavour  to  make 
us  submit  to  the  common  rule,  and  fiading  ij 
their  endeavours   ineffectual,  grown    mg-  '^ 
gardly  in  their  charitable  allowanoe  ibr  our 
deviations ;  not  such  as  looked  kindly  oa  our 
foibles,  because  they  made  a  part  of  ua,  and  !| 
felt  if  we  were  better,  that  they  could  not 
love  us  more  :  such  as  freely  enter  into  our  '! 
views  and  feelings,  when  in  full  accordance  , 
with  their  own  established  notions  of  wbai  is  || 
praiseworthy  and  prudent ;  not  such  as  are  I 
the  last  to  step  forward  and  tell  us  we  hare  '| 
been  in  error,  purely  because  they  wouUlbe  j 
the  last  to  give  us  pain.    Such  IHenda  as  ' 
these  we  should  do  wisely  to  keep  along 
with  us  even  to  the  end  of  life — ^they  are  in 
fact  the  only  true  friends,  because  they  are  \ 
true  to  our  best  interests :  but,  oh !  they  are 
not  like  the  friends  who  loved  ua  in  oar  | 
early  youth !  j 

To  return  to  woman  in  her  girlish  dayi^  > 
How  beautifully  has  our  own  fair  poetess^ , 
whose  lays,  nioumful  as  they  are  musical,  \\ 
remind  us  of  the  fabled  melody  of  the  d)ing  ;! 
swan,  described  the  particular  yearning  of  'j 
the  heart  with  which  the  experienced  ob- ;] 
server  regards  the  tender  years  of  woman.    ' 
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"Btr  tat  to  oa  jon—^Otrnt  umn  to  weep, 

AaiI  patiest  uoUflfl  lo  wear  through  ■olTerinf 'i  hour, 
And  somloM  riohea,  from  alTectioa'e  deep, 

To  pour  OB  broken  reeda    a  wasted  ehower ! 
And  to  make  idols,  and  lo  Had  then  elay, 
Aad  to  bewail  that  worebip— iherefbre  pray  I 

^'Ber  lot  ie  ca  yon  !^to  be  Ibuad  ontir'di 
Watebiof  tbe  etara  oat  by  the  bed  of  pain, 
With  a  pale  cheek,  aad  yet  a  brow  iaepir'd 

With  a  iroe  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  rainl 
Jleekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay, 
Aad,  Oh !  to  love  throagh  all  ihinge-therefore  pray !" 

Trace  her  experience  to  the  next  stage  of 
her  exkCeoee,  und  woman  m  more  poetical 
6tiU ;  because  00  long  as  her  youth  and 
beauty  inspire  admiration — so  long  as  there 
.  is  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  her  favour,  she 
iii  subjected  to  the  deceitful  flatteries  of 
nan,  whom  she  is  naturally  desirous  to 
please^  not  only  as  her  superior,  guide,  and 
bkodj  bat  as  he  holds  the  reins  of  govern- 
meol,  and  can  therefore  deprive  her  of  all 
or  most  of  her  pleasures.  As  a  girl,  she 
was  deceived  only  by  her  own  heart,  she  is 
DOW  deceived  by  the  general  aspect  of  so- 
ciety. Way  is  made  for  her  to  walk  forth 
as  a  queen,  and  when  suppliants  bow  before 
her,  no  wonder  that  they  should  assume  the 
dignity  of  one,  and  learn  to  love  the  scep- 
tre i^aced  for  a  moment  of  mockery  in  her 
feeble  hand.  Trusting  and  sincere  hersell) 
■be  dreams  not  of  falsehood,  and  when  told 
that  she  is  beautiful,  ^e  looks  in  the  mirror 
and  believes  it  true.  Finding  that  beauty 
if  the  only  sure  tide  to  the  admiration  of 
that  sex,  which  it  is  her  wish  and  her  inter- 
est to  please,  she  values  her  personal 
charms  as  her  richest  dower;  and  if  she 
•miles  not  from  the  fullness  of  a  glad  heart, 
but  because  smiles  are  lovely,  frowns  to  pro- 
duce effect,  or  sighs  to  excite  a  momentary 
interest,  it  is  because  she  has  learned  in  her 
ifitereouTW  with  society  that  she  must  be 
ptnanaUy  lovely  to  be  beloved,  and  person- 
aUy  interesting  to  avoid  contempt 

When  we  think  of  the  falsehood  practised 
towards  women,  at  that  season  of  life  when 
their  minds  are  most  capable  of  receiving 
impressions,  and  when  their  intellectual 
powers,  just  arriving  at  maturity,  are  most 
liable  to  serious  and  important  bias,  we  can 
only  wonder  that  there  should  be  any  sub- 
itantial  virtue  found  amongst  them.  But  as 
there  is  a  time  to  sleepy  and  a  time  to 


awake,  so  there  comes  to  almost  all  women, 
a  time  when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
truth — when  their  beauty  charms  not,  and 
their  step  is  heard  without  a  welcome — 
when  they  tune  the  harp  without  an  au- 
dience, and  speak  unanswered — ^when  they 
smile  without  imparting  happiness,  and 
frown  without  exciting  alarm — ^when  others 
step  forward  to  receive  the  adulation  once 
ofiered  to  them,  while  they  are  thrust  down 
from  their  imaginary  thrones,  by  the  very 
hands  which  supported  them  in  their  ascent 
Compelled  to  descend,  though  sometimes 
gradually,  from  the  state  of  ideal  exaltation 
to  which  she  has  been  raised,  woman — 
weak  woman,  catches  at  every  slender  hold 
that  may  break  her  fall  To  the  last  voice 
that  speaks  flatteringly,  she  listens  with  an 
avidity  which  subjects  her  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  world ;  while  to  the  last  kind  hand  that 
is  held  out  to  her,  she  clings  with  a  despair- 
ing energy,  an  ardent  gratitude,  which  per- 
mit her  not  to  perceive  its  unworthiness. 
Hence  follow  the  absurdities  for  which  she 
is  more  blamed  than  pitied,  and  the  rash 
sacrifice  of  herself,  for  which  she  meets 
with  little  mercy  from  the  world.  But  the 
censor  of  woman  should  be' a  woman  her- 
self, to  know  what  it  is  to  have  Uved  in  that 
vortex  of  falsehood,  flattery,  and  dissipation, 
which  surroimds  a  young  and  beautiful  fe- 
male ;  and  then  to  pass  away  into  &e  sullen 
calm  of  neglect— to  have  basked  in  the 
warm  and  genial  atmosphere  of  real  or  pre- 
tended afiection;  and  then  to  "bide  the 
pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,"  with  which 
envy  never  fails  to  assail  her  whose  capa- 
bility of  loving  has  outlived  her  charms — ^to 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  adulation, 
breathing  her  praises  like  a  perpetual  con- 
cert all  around  her ;  and  then  to  hear  no- 
thing but  the  cold  dull  language  of  truth, 
exaggerated  into  harshness,  or  sharpened 
into  reproof-— to  have  lived  a  charmed  life, 
under  the  fascination  of  man's  love,  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  that  constitutes  ideal  happi- 
ness, ministered  to  on  every  hand,  and  feed- 
ing, like  the  butterfly,  upon  the  flowers  of 
life,  without  a  wish  ungratified,  a  thought 
untold,  or  a  tear  unpitied ;  and  then  upon 
the  world's  bleak  desert  to  stand  alone !  I 
repeat,  that  the  censor  of  woman  should  be 
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a  woman  henelf— a  woman  who  has  been 
admired,  and  then  neglected. 

We  have  here  spoken  only  of  women 
whose  personal  charms  recommend  them  to 
general  admiration,  because  it  is  of  these 
alone  that  the  poet  delights  to  sing;  yet 
such  is  the  influence  of  personal  admiration 
in  checking  the  growth  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beauty,  and  engendering  selfishness 
and  vanity,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  deep  pathos  of  the  feminine  heart  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  concealed 
behind  the  countenance  that  has  seldom  at- 
tracted the  public  gaze.  It  is  in  such  hearts, 
whose  best  ofierings  are  rarely  estimated 
according  to  their  real  value,  that  disinter- 
ested affection,  in  all  its  natural  warmth, 
lives  and  bums  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  suffer- 
ing or  the  beloved;  that  enthusiasm  and 
zeal,  tempered  down  by  humility^  are  ever 
ready  for  the  performance  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  life;  and  that  ambition,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  is  directed  to  the  attainment  and  dif- 
fusion of  more  lasting  happiness  than  mere 
beauty  can  afford. 

In  the  capacity  of  a  wife  we  next  observe 
the  character  of  woman,  and  it  is  here,  if 
ever,  that  she  learns  the  truth — ^leams  what 
is  in  her  own  heart,  and  what  are  her  duties 
to  herself  and  others.  Not  that  she  learns 
all  this  through  the  gentle  instrumentality 
of  affection,  but  by  the  moral  process  of  ex- 
perience, which  if  less  congenial  to  her  taste, 
is  more  forcible  in  its  convictions,  and  more 
lasting  in  its  effects.  In  assuming  this  new 
title,  woman  is  generally  removed  to  a  new, 
and  often  to  a  distant  sphere,  where  she  has 
to  take  her  stand  in  society  upon  common 
ground.  None  within  the  circle  to  which 
she  is  at  once  admitted,  know  precisely 
what  she  luxs  been^  and  therefore  every  eye 
is  open  to  see  what  she  is.  All  the  little 
caprices,  and  peculiarities,  nurtured  up 
with  her  bodily  growth  in  the  bosom  of  her 
own  family,  not  only  forgiven  there,  but  in- 
dulged from  the  fond  consideration  that  ^  it 
was  always  her  way,"  or,  "that  she  was 
always  thus,"  now  stand  forth  for  the  full 
discussion,  and  impartial  inspection  of  the 
many,  who,  seeing  no  just  reason  why  such 
should  have  been  her  way,  and  no  plausible 
pretext  for  her  being  always  thus,  soon  con- 
trive means  to  convince  her,  if  not  by  per- 


sonal information,  by  the  unanimous  opiakm  i 
of  society,  that  the  more  entirely  die  faiyi  'i 
aside  such  peculiarities  of  character,   the  |{ 
more  she  will  be  respected  and  valued.  Nor " 
IB  this  all.    She  has  perhaps  a  stronger  ■ 
corrective  within  her  own  household.     Her  ' 
husband  begins  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  ,, 
world.    His  vision  no  longer  dazzled  by  her  ,i 
beauty,  or  his  judgment  cheated  by  her 
caresses,  he  involuntarily,  and  oflen  without 
BufHcient  delicacy,  points  out  faults  which 
he  neither  saw,  nor  believed  her  capable  of  ,' 
posseseing  before.    "  Why  did  I  marry  V 
is  the  question  which  every  woman,   not , 
previously  disdplined,  asks  of  herself  under  I, 
such  circumstances,  "  why  did  I  many,  if 
not  to  be  loved  and  cherished  as  I  was  in 
my  father's  hoxise?"    Such  are  her.  wordst 
for  she  has  not  yet  learned  to  understand  j' 
her  own  heart ;  but  she  means  in  fact,  '^  why  \ 
did  I  marry,  if  not  to  be  flattered  and  fti-  { 
mired  as  in  the  days  of  courtship,  when  the 
competition  for  my  favour  excited  tmremit- 1' 
ting  assiduity  in  all  who  sought  to  win  it !' 
and  who,  because  they  knew  my  vanity  and  j 
weakness,  sought  to  win  it  by  theee  means  i' 
alone?"    The  answer  is  an  obviooaane — ; 
because  it  is  not  good  for  us  to  go  defaided  |! 
to  our  graves,  and  therefore  merdfol  means  i* 
have  been  designed,  as  various  aa  appro-  ^ 
priate  io  compel  us  to  open  our  reJuclBBti, 
eyes  upon  the  truth ;  and  woman  as  a  wife» !, 
does  open  her  eyes  at  last,  from  the  dream 
in  which  her  senses  have  been  luHed,  while 
with  the  tide  of  conviction,  as  it  rushes  kb 
upon  her  newly-awakened  mind,  come  serious 
thoughts,    and    earnest   calculations^    and 
deeper  anxieties;  with  hi^er  hopes,  and 
nobler  aims,  and  better  regulated  afiectkioi 
to  counterbalance  them. 

As  a  mother  we  next  behold  woman  in 
her  holiest  character — as  the  nurse  of  inno- 
cence— as  the  cherisher  of  the  first  prindples 
of  mind — as  the  guardian  of  an  immortal  | 
being  who  un'll  write  upon  the  records  of ; 
eternity  how  faithfully  she  has  fulfilled  her  i 
trust  And  let  it  be  observed  that,  in  as- 
suming this  new  and  important  office,  she 
does  not  necessarily  lose  any  of  the  charms 
wfiich  have  beautified  her  character  bdbre. 
She  can  still  be  tender,  lovely,  delicate,  re- 
fined, and  cheerful,  as  when  a  girl ;  devoted 
to  the  happiness  of  those  around  her,  afieo- 


tioiiale,  jndiciouB,  dignified,  and  intellectual, 
as  when  a  wife  only ;  while  thia  new  love, 
deep  aa  the  very  wells  of  life,  mingles  with 
the  enrrent  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings, 
giving  warroth  and  intensity  to  all,  without 
impairing  the  force  or  the  purity  of  any. 
Yet  while  her  attributes  remain  the  same, 
her  being  is  absorbed  in  the  existence  of  her 
child.  Now  more  than  ever  she  forgets 
herself^  deeming  nothing  impossible  which 
has  reference  to  her  own  devotedness,  and 
its  good — computing  neither  time,  nor  space, 
nor  capability  in  the  single  consideration  of 
its  happiness — regarding  neither  labour, 
watching,  nor  weariness,  as  worthy  of  a 
thought  in  comparison  with  its  lightest 
shimber,  or  its  minutest  pain. 

If  the  love  of  a  mother  be  considered  as 
an  instinct  which  pervEules  all  animated  na- 
tare,  it  is  not  the  less  beautiful  when  exhi- 
bited in  the  human  character,  for  being  dif- 
fused throughout  creation ;  because  it  proves 
that  the  Author  of  our  being,  knew  that  the 
distinctive  attributes  of  humanity  would  be 
iosofficient  to  support  the  mother  through  her 
anxieties,  vexations  and  cares.  He  knew 
that  reason  would  be  making  distinctions 
between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and 
prematurely  consigning  the  supposed  repro- 
bate to  ruin ;  that  fancy  would  make  selec- 
tions, and  dote  upon  one  while  it  neglected 
another;  that  caprice  would  destroy  the 
bond  of  domestic  union ;  and  that  intellec- 
tual pursuits  would  oAen  take  precedence 
of  domestic  duties.  And  therefore  he  pour- 
ed into  woman's  heart  the  same  instinct 
which  impels  the  timid  bird  to  risk  the  last 
extremity  of  danger  for  her  helpless  young. 
Nor  let  any  one  think  contemptuously  of 
diis  peculiar  capability  of  loving,  because 
under  the  extinct  it  is  shared  with  the  brute. 
It  18  not  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  our 
respect  that  it  comes  immediately  from  tlie 
hand  of  our  Creator— that  we  have  no 
power  to  control  or  subdue  it — that  it  is 
^  Strong  as  death" — and  lastly,  that  it  im- 
bues the  mind  of  die  mother  with  equal  ten- 
derness for  her  infirm,  or  wayward,  or  un- 
lovely child,  as  for  him  who  gives  early 
promise  of  personal  as  well  as  mental 
beaaty?  But  for  this  wonderful  provision 
in  homan  nature,  what  would  become  of 
the  cripple,  the  diseased,  the  petulant  or 


the  perverse  ?  Who  would  be  found  to  ful- 
fil the  hard  duties  of  serving  the  ungmteful, 
ministering  to  the  dissatisfied,  and  watching 
over  the  hopeless  ?  No.  There  is  no  in- 
stance, in  which  the  providential  care  of  our 
heavenly  Father  is  more  beautifully  exhi- 
bited than  in  that  of  a  mother's  love.  Wind- 
ing its  silken  cords  alike  around  every  na- 
tural object,  whether  worthy  or  unworthy, 
it  creates  a  bond  which  unkindness  cannot 
break.  It  pursues  the  wanderer  without 
weariness,  and  supports  the  feeble  without 
fainting.  Neither  appalled  by  danger,  nor 
hindered  by  difficulty,  it  can  labour  without 
reward,  and  persevere  without  hope.  "Many 
waters  cannot  quench"  it;  and  when  the 
glory  has  vanished  from  the  brow  of  the 
beloved  one,  when  summer  friends  have 
turned  away,  and  guilt,  and  misery,  and 
disgrace  have  usurped  their  place,  it  steals 
into  the  soul  of  the  outcast  like  the  sunbeams 
within  the  cell  of  the  prisoner,  lighting  the 
darker  dungeon  of  the  polluted  heart,  bring- 
ing along  with  it  fond  recollections  of  past 
happiness,  and  wooing  back  to  fresh  parti- 
cipation in  the  light  and  the  gladness  that 
still  remain  for  the  broken  and  contrite 
spirit 

If  the  situation  of  a  wife  brings  woman  to 
a  right  understanding  of  her  own  character, 
that  of  a  mother  leads  to  a  strict  knowledge 
of  her  own  principles.  Scarcely  is  any  one 
so  depraved  as  to  teach  her  child  what  she 
conscientiously  believes  to  be  wrong.  And 
yet  teach  it  she  must,  for  its  "  clear  pure 
eyes"  are  fixed  upon  hers  to  learn  their 
meaning,  and  its  infant  accents  are  inquir- 
ing out  the  first  principles  of  good  and  eviL 
How,  with  such  a  picture  before  her,  would 
any  woman  dare  to  teach  what  she  did  not 
implicitly,  as  well  as  rationally,  and  from 
mature  examination  believe  to  be  true.  In 
a  few  days — ^hours — ^nay,  moments,  that 
child  may  be  a  cherub  in  the  courts  of  Hea- 
ven. What  if  a  stain  should  have  been 
upon  its  wings,  and  that  stain  the  impress 
of  a  mother's  hand!  or  if  its  earthly  life 
should  be  prolonged,  it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  important  future  that  the  mother  lays. 
Other  governors  in  after  years  may  take 
upon  themselves  the  tuition  of  her  child, 
and  lead  him  through  the  paths  of  academic 
lore,  but  the  early  bia»— the  bent  of  the 
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moral  character — the  first  principles  of  arpi- 
ritual  life,  will  be  hers,  and  hers  the  lasting 
glory  or  the  lasting  shame. 

There  is  no  scene  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  our  observation,  more  strikingly 
iUuatratiTe  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  even 
physical  beauty  than  that  presented  by  a 
domestic  circle,  where  a  mother  holds  her 
proper  place,  as  the  source  of  tenderness, 
the  centre  of  affection,  the  bond  of  social 
union,  the  founder  of  each  salutary  plan, 
the  umpire  in  all  contention,  and  the  general 
fountain  of  cheerfulness,  hope,  and  consola- 
tion. It  is  to  clear  up  the  unjust  suspicion 
that  such  a  mother  steps  forward ;  to  ward 
off  the  unmerited  blow;  to  defend  the 
wounded  spirit  from  the  injury  to  which  it 
would  sullenly  submit;  to  encourage  the 
hopeless,  when  thrown  back  in  the  competi- 
tion c^  talent ;  to  point  out  to  those  who 
have  been  defeated,  other  aims  in  which 
they  may  yet  succeed;  to  stand  between 
the  timid  and  the  danger  they  dread ;  and, 
on  behalf  of  each,  and  all,  to  make  tlieir 
peace  with  offended  authority,  promising, 
hewing,  and  believing,  that  they  will  never 
willingly  commit  the  same  fault  again. 

Even  amongst  her  boys,  those  wayward 
libertines  of  nature's  commonwealth,  the 
mother  may,  if  she  acts  judiciously,  be  both 
valuable  and  dear;  for  wild  and  impetuous 
as  they  are  when  they  first  burst  forth  from 
the  restraints  of  childhood,  and  rush  on  re- 
gardless of  every  impediment  and  whole- 
some check,  as  if  to  attain  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  dependence  and  puerility,  they  are  apt 
to  meet  with  crosses  and  disappointments 
which  ]rfunge  them  suddenly  back  into  the 
weakness  they  have  been  struggling  to  over- 
come, or  rather  to  conceal;  and  it  is  then 
that  a  mother^s  love  supplies  the  balm  which 
their  wounded  feelings  want,  and  provided 
they  can  mingle  respect  with  their  affection, 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowldege  their 
dependence  upon  it  still. 

It  may  here  be  observed  how  much  de- 
pends Upon  the  word  respect.  When  the  boy 
respects  his  mother,  she  is  associated  with 
his  highest  aspirations,  and  therefore  he  has 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure  in  her  love.  But 
he  will  not  respect  her  merely  because  she 
has  nursed  him  when  an  infant.    No.    He 


must  find  as  he  gains  ezperienee,  a  peifeel  | 
accordance  between  the  princti^es  of  viitoc  ! 
and  the  instruction  he  firat  hrard  finom  hii !' 
mother's  lips,  as  well  as  the  rules  by  which  | 
her  own  conduct  is  regulated.  It  is  this  re-  I 
sped  mingled  with  natural  affection,  that 
constitutes  the  strongest  and  most  durable  ' 
bond  which  is  woven  in  with  the  life-strings  i. 
of  the  heart;  that  draws  back  the  wanderer  ' 
to  his  home;  and  is  the  last,  the  very  last,  ' 
which  the  reprobate  casts  off 

in  turning  from  the  contemplation  of  a  ' 
mother  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  to  that  of  i 
a  mere  old  woman,  we  make  a  melancholy 
descent  from  important  usefulness  to  neg- 
lected imbecility.    Perhaps  we  have  been 
dwelling  too  much  upon  what  ought  to  be, 
but  the  bare  mention  of  an  old  woman  brings  ! 
us  down  at  once  to  what  ia.    To  inquire  i 
why  it  should  be  thus,  belongs  more  to  the  , 
writer  on  morals  than  on  poetry ;  yet  so  it  is 
— that  woman  who  has  been  cherished  in 
her  infancy  and  flattered  in  her  you^  wbo 
has  been  exalted  to  the  most  honourable  j 
station  which  her  sex  can  fill,  and  wbo  has  ' 
spent  the  meridian  of  her  life  in  toils  and  ; 
anxieties  for  the  good  of  others,  becomes  in  ; 
old  age,  a  mere  proverb,  and  a  by-word — a 
warning  to  the  young  and  tbe  gay  of  what  j 
they  must  expect— a  similitude  for  all  that  is 
feeble  and  contemptible — an  evidence  of  the 
destructive  power  of  time — a  living  embleoi 
of  decay. 

It  is  true  tlie  mother  is  a  mother  still,  and 
greatly  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  where  cbe  ^■ 
sinks  into  a  state  of  total  neglect,  it  is  from  |' 
the  absence  of  all  feeling  of  respect  in  tiiie  i 
minds  of  her  children ;  nor  are  there  want-  '• 
ing  instances  to  prove  this  fact— instances  in  '  > 
which  the  want  of  youthful  beauty  has  been  I 
more  than  supplied  by  the  loveliness  of  a 
mind  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  with  ■ 
its  God ;  where  the  weakness  of  old  age  has 
been  dignified  by  the  services  of  a  well-qient  i 
life:  and  where  the  wants  and  wishes  of   ' 
second  childhood  have  been  sootlicd  by  a^ 
fection,  whose  vital  principle  is  gratitade,  . 
and  whose  foundation  is  esteem.    But  we  , 
speak  of  the  world,  and  Uie  things  of  tbe  '' 
world  as  we  find  them,  and  we  find  old  wo-  \ 
men  so  frequently  neglected  and  despised, 
that  it  becomes  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  plea- 
sure, to  show,  that  tliough  bereft  of  every  ' 
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other  chana,  they  may  still  be  poetical—po- 
etical in  their  recollections,  beyond  what  hu- 
man nature  can  be  in  any  other  state  or 
stage  of  its  existence. 

It  is  an  unkind  propensity  that  many 
writers  have,  to  make  old  women  poetical 
through  the  instrumentality  of  their  passions, 
exaggerating  them  into  witches  and  mon- 
sters of  the  most  repulsive  description,  and 
that  not  so  much  ^  to  point  a  moral,"  as  "  to 
adom  a  tale;"  but  in  such  instances  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  their  recollections  for 
aO  die  interest  which  his  unnatural  exhibi- 
tions excite — to  flashes  of  former  tenderness 
shooting  through  the  gloom  of  despair— to 
bright  and  glowing  associations  following  in 
the  wake  of  madnes»~-and  to  once  familiar 
inmgeB  of  love  and  beauty,  re-animated  by  a 
sUange  paradox,  at  the  touch  of  the  wand 
of  death,  and  bending  in  all  their  early  love- 
lineas  over  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

Infiiute  indeed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
calculation,  must  be  the  recollections  and 
asBociatJons  of  her,  whose  long  life,  from  iti 
earliest  to  its  latest  period,  has  been  a  life  of 
(eeling<— whose  experience  has  been  that  of 
tmpreasionB,  rather  than  eventi — ^and  whose 
sun  goes  down  amidst  the  varied  and  innu- 
merable tints  which  these  impressions  have 
given  to  its  atmosphere.  Endued  with  an 
inexhaustible  power  of  muTtipIying  relative 
ideas,  how  melancholy  must  be  the  situation 
of  her  who  was  once  beloved  and  cherished, 
now  despised  and  forsaken — who  in  her  turn 
loved  and  cherished  others,  and  is  now  neg- 
lected. If  she  be  a  mother— one  of  those 
fimd  mothers  who  expect  that  mere  indul- 
gence 18  to  win  the  lasting  regard  of  their 
children,  what  sad  thoughts  must  crowd 
upon  her  at  every  fresh  instance  of  unkind- 
ness,  and  every  additional  proof  that  she  has 
taflen  away  fVom  what  she  was,  both  in  her 
own  and  others'  estimation.  Over  the  brow 
that  0Qfw  frowns  upon  her,  she  perhaps  has 
watehed  with  unutterable  tenderness  through 
tiie  long  night  when  every  eye  but  hers' 
was  sleeping.  The  lips  that  now  speak  to 
her  coldly,  or  answer  her  with  silence  when 
she  speaks,  she  has  bathed  with  the  welcome 
dranght  when  they  were  parched  and  burn- 
ing with  contagious  fever.  The  scorn  with 
whieh  her  humble  pretensions  are  looked 
down  upon,  arises  in  the  hearts  of  those  for 


whose  higher  intellectual  attainments  she 
has  made  every  sacrifice,  and  exerted  every 
faculty.  And  what  if  she  be  unlearned  in 
the  literature  of  modem  times,  she  under- 
stands deeply  and  feelingly  the  springs  of 
affection,  and  tenderness  and  sorrow.  She 
knows  from  what  source  flow  the  bitterest 
tears,  and 

"  How  sharper  than  a  wtpenVa  tooth  it  is 
To  bare  •  thankless  child." 

She  sees  the  young  glad  creatures  of 
another  generation  sporting  around  her,  and 
her  thoughts  go  back  to  the  playmates  of 
her  childhood — some  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  helplessness  or  suffering— some 
dead  and  some  forgotten.  She  hears  the 
reluctaht  answer  when  she  asks  a  kindness 
of  one  of  the  merry  group,  and  she  thinks 
of  the  time  when  kindness  was  more  freely 
granted  her,  though  far  less  needed  than 
now.  She  starts  at  the  U)ud  laugh,  but  can- 
not understand  the  jest,  and  no  one  explains 
it  to  her  listening  ear.  She  loses  the  thread 
of  earnest  conversation,  and  no  one  restores 
the  chie.  She  sits  within  the  social  circle, 
but  forms  no  link  in  the  chain  of  social  union. 
Her  thoughts  and  feelings  cannot  harmo- 
nize with  those  of  her  juvenile  companions, 
and  she  feels  in  all  its  bitterness,  that  least 
tolerable  portion  of  human  experience-^what 
it  is  to  be  desolate  in  the  midst  of  society — 
surrounded  by  kindred  and  friends,  and  yet 
alone. 

In  looking  at  the  situation  of  woman 
merely  as  regards  this  life,  we  are  struck 
with  the  system  of  unfair  dealing  by  which 
her  pliable,  weak  and  dependent  nature  is 
subjected  to  an  infinite  variety  of  suffering, 
and  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  that  of  all 
earthly  creatures  she  is  the  most  pitiable. 
And  so  unquestionably  she  is,  when  unen- 
lightened by  those  higher  views  which  lead 
her  hopes  away  from  the  disappointments 
of  the  present  world,  to  the  anticipated 
fruition  promised  to  the  faithful  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  the  whole  life  of  woman, 
when  studied  with  reference  to  eternity,  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  great  plan  of  moral  dis- 
cipline mercifully  designed  to  assist  her 
right  conduct  through  tlie  trials  and  tempta- 
tions which  surround  her  path.  In  child- 
hood she  is  necessarily  instructed  in  what 
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belongs  to  social  and  domestic  duty,  and 
here  she  learns  the  difficult  but  important 
task  of  submitting',  and  of  making  her  own 
gratification  give  place  to  that  of  others.  In 
youth  tht  is  plunged  into  a  ^here  of  greater 
temptations,  and  of  more  intense  enjoyments, 
where  her  experience,  embracing  the  widest 
extremes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  teaches  her 
all  the  di£Rsrent  means  to  be  made  use  of  in 
avoiding  or  palliating  the  one,  and  promot- 
ing the  other.  As  a  wife  and  a  mother  she 
has  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  know- 
ledge thus  acquired,  and  if  her  practice  does 
honour  to  her  theory,  it  is  here  that  she  ob- 
tains an  importance,  and  derives  a  satisfac- 
•tion,  which  might  be  dangerous  even  to  a 
diflciplined  mind,  did  not  age  steal  on  and 
diffuse  his  sombre  cokniring  over  the  plea- 
sant pictures  to  which  her  afiections  had 
given  too  warm  a  glow,  and  which  her  hap* 
piness  had  persuaded  her  to  be  satisfied  with 
contemplating.  But  this  cold,  blank  me- 
dram  intervening  between  life  and  eternity 
— between  beauty  and  ashes — ^between  love 
and  death,  comes  to  warn  her  that  oU  she 
has  been  desiring,  is  but  as  the  scattering 
of  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  in  heaven ;  that 
all  she  has  been  trusting  in,  is  but  typical  of 
that  which  endures  for  ever;  and  that  all 
she  has  been  enjoying,  is  but  a  foretaste  of 
eternal  felicity. 

Let  then  ^e  aged  woman  be  no  longer 
an  object  of  contempt  She  is  helpless  as  a 
child ;  but  as  a  child  she  may  be  learning 
the  last  awful  lesson  from  her  Heavenly 
Father.  Her  feeble  step  is  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave ;  but  her  hopes  may  be 
firmly  planted  on  the  better  shore  which 
lies  beyond.  Her  eye  is  dim  with  sufiering 
and  tears;  but  her  spiritual  vision  may  be 
contemplating  the  gradilal  unfolding  of  the 
gates  of  eternal  rest  Beauty  has  faded 
from  her  form ;  but  angels  in  the  world  of 
light  may  be  weaving  a  wreath  of  glory  for 
her  brow.  Her  lip  is  silent ;  but  it  may  be 
only  waiting  to  pour  forth  celestial  strains 
of  gratitude  and  praise.  Lowly,  and  fallen, 
and  sad,  she  sits  amongst  the  living;  but 
exalted,  purified,  and  happy,  she  may  arise 
from  the  dead.  Then  turn  if  thou  wilt  from 
the  aged  woman  in  her  loneliness,  but  re- 
member she  IB  not  forsaken  of  her  God ! 


THE  POETRY  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

In  tracing  the  connexion  of  poetry  vitii 
subjects  most  frequently  and  natuially  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation,  we  obime 
how  it  may  be  associated  with  our  pumiti, 
so  as  to  give  interest  to  what  is  fiuDilisTf  lo 
refine  what  is  material,  end  to  heigbiea 
what  is  sublime.  We  now  open  the  Bible. 
and  find  that  poetry  as  a  principle  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  derived  frooi  asNeiatioO) 
is  also  difiiiaed  through  every  page  of  Ibf 
sacred  volume,  and  so  difRMed,  that  the 
simplest  child,  as  well  as  the  profoundat 
sage,  may  fed  its  pfeaenee.  This  in  (act 
is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  (a  merit  which 
in  no  other  volume  but  the  Bible,  can  be 
found  in  perfection.)  that  it  addresNS  ilidf 
so  immediately  to  the  principles  of  feeding 
inherent  in  our  nature,  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  those  who  have  made  but  little  progitat 
in  the  paths  of  learning,  at  the  same  uoe 
that  it  presentB  a  source  of  the  higfae«t 
gratification  to  the  scholar  and  the  philoto* 
pher.  Let  us  refer  as  an  example,  to  ibe 
first  chapter  of  Genesis : 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  hcaren  ud  the 
eerth. 

And  the  earth  wae  witbmir  form  omI  void ;  mi  dirt- 
ncM  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Sfvhi  of 
God  moved  upon  the  fhce  of  the  water*. 

And  God  eaid,  Let  there  be  Ught ;  and  there  was  igte  ' 

A  child  but  just  grown  famHiar  with  the  | 
words  contained  in  these  verses,  not  only; 
understands  their  meaning  here,  but  feels ' 
something  of  their  sublimity — something  of  i 
the  power  and  the  majesty  of  the  God  who ; 
could  create  this  wonderiul  world,  whoie 
Spirit  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  miisn, 
and  who  said,  Let  there  be  light :  and  there 
iras  Ught  I    While  learned  men  of  all  ages 
have  agreed,  that  no  possible  oombinatioo ; 
of  words,  could  express  more  clearly  va^  I 
powerfuUy  than  these,  the  potency  of  the 
first  operations  of  almighty  power  of  whicb 
mankind  have  any  record. 

We  have  more  tlian  once  observed  tfast 
poetry  roust  have  some  reference,  either 
uniformly  or  partially,  to  our  own  cirtoffi- 
Btances,  situation,  or  experience,  as  w«Il  ^ 
to  the  more  remote  and  varied  conceptions 
of  the  imagination ;  and  in  the  Scriptures^ 
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we  find  dm  faet  fuliy  iIhi8tmte<L  Witness 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  simple 
words — and  God  said.  We  are  not  told 
that  the  mandates  of  ahnighty  power  issued 
forth  from  the  heavens,  but  simply,  tliai  God 
mid:  a  mode  of  speech  familiar  to  the  least 
fultivaled  understanding,  yet  in  no  danger 
ol'  losing  its  sublimity  as  used  here,  because 
immediateiy  after,  foUow  those  manifesta- 
ttons  of  universal  subordination,  whieh  give 
us  the  most  forcible  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Divine  wilL 

Again,  after  the  transgression  of  our  first 
parents,  when 

th«7  beard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking 

la  the  gitrden  hi  the  cool  oT  the  day :  end  Adam  and  hl« 
wife  hid  ihemaeWea  ftona  the  preaenee  of  the  Lord  Qod 
MMSgaC  Iho  ireea  of  the  garden. 

And  the  Lord  God  called  nnto  Adoa,  and  aald  nnto 
Um,  Where  art  then  1 

And  he  aald,  T  hand  thy  voiee  in  the  garden,  and  I  waa 
1  waa  naked  i  and  I  hid  myaeU: 


What  deaeription  of  shame  and  abase- 
ment can  be  more  true  to  human  nature 
than  this?  But  the  character  of  Cain  af^ 
fords  the  eariiest,  the  most  consistent,  and 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  exemplifications 
of  aflfections  and  desires  perverted  from 
their  original  purity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. Cain,  the  second  man  who  breathed 
upon  the  newly-created  earth,  felt  all  the 
stirrings  of  envy  and  jealousy,  precisely  as 
i  we  feel  them  at  this  day,  and  he 


talked  with  Abel  hia  brother :  and  It  came 

to  poaa,  when  they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain  roee  np 
I  igainet  Abel  hia  brother,  and  alew  him. 

And  the  Lord  aaid  nnto  Cain,  Where  la  Abel  thy 
brother  1  and  be  loid,  I  know  not:  am  I  my  brother'a 
keeper 1 

And  he  aaid.  What  haat  thon  done  1  the  voice  of  thy 
brother'a  Ueod  erieth  nnto  me  from  the  ground. 

And  now  art  thou  cnraed  from  the  enrth,  which  hath 
ofWMd  her  month  to  receive  thy  brother'a  blood  fttna 
thy  hand: 

When  thon  tlHeat  the  ground,  it  ahnll  not  henceforth 
yidd  anto  thee  her  atrength ;  a  fVigitlTe  and  a  vagabond 
•teh  then  be  fn  the  earth. 

And  Cain  aald  nnto  the  Lord,  My  poniahment  fai  greater 
than  1  can  bear 

Behold,  thou  haat  driven  me  ont  thia  day  from  the  fbce 
efthe  earth :  and  fttnn  Uiy  Ihee  than  1  be  hid ;  and  I  ahnll 
be  a  (hfltive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth;  and  It  aholl 
eoma  to  paaa,  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  ahaU  alay 

And  the  l<ord  aaid  unto  him.  Therefore  whoeoever 
ilayeth  Cidn,  vengeance  ahall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold. 
Aad  the  Lord  eet  n  mark  upon  Cain,  leat  any  finding  him 
•hoaldkUlhia. 

And  Cain  went  oat  from  the  preaenee  of  the  Lord.^    j 


Am  I  my  brother^s  keeper  ?  is  a  question 
with  which  we  are  too  apt  to  answer  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  when  we  have  vio- 
lated &e  most  important  (rust  or  neglected 
the  duties  which  ought  to  be  the  dearest  in 
life.  And  what,  sufierer  under  the  first  in- 
fiiction  of  chastisement,  consequent  upon 
his  own  transgresnons^  has  not  given  utter^ 
once  to  the  expressive  language— iny  pun- 
ishmetU  is  greater  than  Jean  beat*  ?  Thus 
far  this  striking  passage  contains  what  is  fa- 
miliar and  natural  to  every  human  being, 
but  beyond  this,  yet  at  the  same  time  con- 
aeeted  with  it,  it  has  great  power  and  even 
sublimity,  in  no  instance  more  so,  than 
where  it  is  said,  that  Cain  went  aid  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  })eeuliarly  emphatic  manner  in  which 
the  Lord  promises  to  bless  Abraham, 
sayings 


I  winhleea 
coraeth  thee: 
earth  be 


them  that  bleaa  thee,  aad  cnrae  him  that 
aad  in  thee  fhall  all  the  Ihmilica  of  the 


As  well  as  afterwards  when- 


-  the  Lord 


Mt*  «MrH  «H«a  onto  Abram  in  a  viaion,  any- 

ing,  Fear  not,  Abram :  1  am  thy  ahield,  and  thy  escceed- 
Ing  great  reward— 

is  comprehensive  and  lull  of  meaning  be- 
yond what  more  elaborate  language  could 
possibly  convey.  And  also  after  tlie  eepa- 
ration  from  Lot,  where  the  Lord -said  unto 
Abraham, 

Lift  op  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place  where 
thou  art,  northward,  and  loathward,  and  eastward  and 
westward : 

For  an  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever. 

And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dost  of  the  earth :  ao 
that  IT  a  man  can  number  ihe  doat  of  the  earth,  then  ahall 
thy  seed  alao  be  numbered. 

Arise,  walk  through  the  bnd  in  the  length  of  It,  and  In 
the  breadth  of  it ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee. 

Then  Abram  remored  his  tent,  and  oame  and  dwell  In 
the  plain  of  Bfamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,  aad  built  there 
an  altar  to  the  Lord. 

Here  the  act  of  stretching  the  si^t  to  the 
northtcard,  and  southward,  and  eastward^ 
and  westward,  and  walking  through  the 
land  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth 
of  it,  presents  to  the  mind  ideas  of  space 
and  distance,  at  once  simple  and  sublime ; 
and  when  we  read  that  whenever  the  faith- 
ful patriarch  found  rest  in  his  wanderings, 
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he  bmU  there  an  altar  to  Ae  Lord^cfor 
thoughts  are  led  on  by  a  natanJ  tratuition 
to  our  own  experience,  to  aak  what  record 
we  have  left,  or  could  leave  in  the  past,  to 
proye  that  the  same  divine  presence  was 
with  us  in  our  journey  through  life. 

The  story  of  Hagar  is  one  of  great  poeti- 
cal interest  We  pursue  the  destitute  mo- 
ther and  her  helpless  child  into  the  solitude 
of  the  wilderness,  and  behold  a  picture 
which  has  become  proverbial  (or  the  utter 
desolation  which  it  represents.  Compelled 
by  a  stem  necessity,  with  the  ultimate  good 
of  which  she  was  wholly  unacquainted,  the 
mother  goes  forth  as  she  believes,  un- 
friended and  alone,  to  trust  herself  and  the 
treasure  of  her  afiectioos  to  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  and  the  shelter  of  the  pathless 
wilds,  unconscious  that  her  peculiar  situation 
is  made  the  especial  care  of  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  the  Protector  of  the  forlorn. 

And  die  wmtcr  wm  ffpent  la  Uie  bottle,  u4  she  cut 
tb«  ckild  ander  one  of  ike  alinibe. 

Aad  the  went,  end  nt  her  down  over  af  minst  him  a 
good  wmy  off;  ■■  It  were  a  bow-ekoc;  for  she  twld,  Let 
me  BOi  aee  the  death  of  the  child.  And  ahe  »at  orer 
af  aiast  him,  and  lift  up  her  Toice  and  wept. 

And  Ood  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad ;  and  tb«  an^r)  of 
God  caDed  to  Hagar  oat  of  heaven,  and  aaid  iinut  her, 
What  alleih  thee,  Hagar  1  Fear  not ;  for  God  bnih  heard 
the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  la. 

Arite,  lift  op  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ;  for 
I  wdl  make  Jiim  a  great  nation. 

And  in  the  following  chapter,  where 
Abraham,  faithful,  even  to  the  resigning 
his  dearest  treasure,  goes  forth  with  his  son, 
prepared  to  render  him  up  if  the  Lord 
should  require  it  at  his  hand ; 

And  laaac  opahe  nnto  Abraham  bla  fhther  and  nid, 
My  flither  1  and  he  tald.  Here  am  I,  my  eon :  and  he  aaid, 
BehoM  the  flte  and  the  wood :  bnt  where  la  the  lamb  for 
a  burnt  oflbring  1 

And  Abraham  aaid,  My  aon,  God  will  provide  himaelf 
a  burnt  offering :  ao  they  went  both  of  them  together. 

How  Strong  must  have  been  the  faith  of 
the  patriarch  at  that  moment;  or  if  not,  how 
agonizing  his  feelings  as  a  father !  But  if 
there  were  any  of  the  natural  struggles  of 
humanity  between  his  faith  and  his  love, 
they  are  scaled  to  us,  by  the  simple  and 
beautiful  conclusion, — $o  they  vent  bath  of 
them  together. 

Yet  it  is  not  merely  in  particular  instances, 
such  as  may  be  singled  out  for  examples, 


that  we  see  and  feel  the  poetry  even  ct  llie 
historical  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  aqpante 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deinge, 
handed  down  to  us  in  language  the  Bkoat 
intelligible  and  unadorned,  present  to  tfie 
imagination  pictures  of  sublimit  so  awful 
and  impressive,  that  it  seems  not  improbdble 
we  may  in  some  measure  have  derived 
our  ideas  of  sublimity  and  power,  from 
impressions  made  by  our  first  reading  of 
the  Bible.  Beside  which,  wefinddeacnp- 
tions  of  the  desert,  and  the  wilderness  tiie 
wells  of  water,  and  the  goodly  pastures,  of 
the  intercourse  of  angels  with  the  efatldren 
of  men,  and  of  the  visitations  of  the  Saprecne 
Intelligence,  if  not  personally,  in  the  di^-  i 
rent  manifestations  of  his  power  and  his 
love — as  a  voice,  and  an  Impulse— all  eon- 
veyed  to  us  in  language  as  simple  as  if  a 
shepherd  spoke  of  his  flocks  upon  the  moon- 
tain— as  sublime  as  if  an  angel  wrote  the 
record  of  the  workL 

Nor  is  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  by  any 
means  confined  to  (hose  passages  in  which 
the  power  of  the  Almighty  is  exhibited  as  | 
operating  upon  the  infant  worid.    The  same  I 
influence  extending  over  the  passions  and  ' 
affections  of  human  nature,  is  described  with  { 
the  most  touching  pathos,  and  the  most  im- 
pressive truth.    That  moving  and  controll- 
ing influence,  so  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  word  of  the  Lord  coming  ivith  irresisti-  ' 
ble  power  upon  the  instruments  of  his  will,  '■' 
ia  nowhere  set  before  us  in  a  stronger  light,  I 
than  in  the  character  of  Balaam,  when  he  | 
declared  that  if  Balak  would  give  him  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  he  could  not  go 
beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  his  God  to  do 
less  or  more.    Not  even  when  he   stood  " 
upon  the  high  place  amidst  the  seven  almrs  *' 
with  the  burning  sacrifice,  and  all  the  princes  I. 
of  Moab  around  him,  and  knew  that  the  ex- 
press object  of  his  calling  was  to  curse  the  ' 
people  whom  the  most  high  had  bleased ;  * 
yet  here,  before  the  multitudes  assembled  to  / 
hear  the  confirmation  of  their  hopes,  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  how  those  hopes  -, 
were  defeated,  saying. 

Balak,  the  king  of  Moab.  hath  brooght  m*  froM  ' 

Aram,  oat  of  the  mottniaina  of  the  eaai.  aaying,  Ohsc, 
carae  me  Jacob,  aad  come,  dttf  me  UrmtiL 

How  ahan  I  corae,  whom  God  hath  mot  eureedt  or 
how  ahan  1  deiy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  t  it 

For  l^om  the  top  of  the  rocha  I  aee  him,  aad  ttws  tka  [ 
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hflb  I  behold  Irim :  to,  the  people  sbttll  dwell  ftloae,  and 
dMD  not  be  reckooed  amoaf  the  aatton. 

Who  caa  eoont  the  dost  of  Jacobi  and  the  aottber  of 
the  foarth  pert  of  braelT  Let  bm  die  the  death  of  the 
ri^htcovB.  uid  let  ny  lest  ead  be  like  bla ! 

And  Balak  nid  anto  Belaao,  What  haat  thoa  done 
■ato  neY  I  took  ihee  to  cane  aiiae  enemiee,  and,  be> 
kdd,  ihoa  hMt  Meeted  them  altogether. 

Aa«l  he  aaewared  and  Mid,  Maet  I  not  take  heed  to 
flpaik  Ihet  whicli  the  Lord  hath  pat  into  my  aoath  Y 

Although  Balaam  knew  that  by  obeying 
the  word  of  the  Lord  he  was  sacrificing  the 
favour  of  his  master,  who  had  promised  to 
promote  him  to  honour,  yet  again,  when 
brought  to  the  top  of  another  mountaLi  with 
^e  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the  power 
of  Omnipotence— when  seven  altars  were 
again  built,  and  seven  bullocks  and  seven 
rams  sacrificed,  the  people  of  Moab  were 
again  told,  that  the  Lord 

—  hath  BOt  beheld  Iniquity  In  Jacob,  neither  hath  he 
Men  perretacnaae  in  Israel :  the  Lord  hie  God  ie  with 
bim,  ead  the  ehoot  of  a  king  Is  amoag  them. 

Disappointed  and  defeated,  Balak  now 
very  naturally  exclaims.  Neither  curse  them 
at  ally  nor  bless  them  at  all.  Yet  still  will- 
ing to  try  for  the  third  and  last  time,  the 
power  of  man  against  bis  Maker,  he  leads 
Balaam  to  the  top  of  Moupt  Peor,  where 
the  same  ceremonial  gives  the  sanction  of 
truth,  and  the  majesty  of  power,  to  the  words 
of  the  prophet ;  and  here  it  is  that  he  pours 
forth  for  the  last  time,  a  blessing,  still  richer 
and  more  unlimited  than  before,  beginning 
with  the  beautiful  and  poetic  language, 

Bow  goodly  are  thy  teate,  O  Jacob,  ead  thy  taberaa- 
dee,  O  Israeli 

As  the  vaHaya  are  they  spread  forth,  ea  gardens  by  the 
ritcr'ssidc,  as  the  trees  oflign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
ptaated,  ead  aa  cedar  trees  beside  the  watere. 

To  thoee  wno  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  poetry  of  the  human  heart,  the  sad  his- 
tory of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter  afibrds 
particular  interest,  told  as  it  is  in  language 
never  yet  exceeded  for  simplicity  and  gen- 
uine beauty,  by  any  of  the  numerous  wri- 
ters who  have  given  us,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  imaginary  details  of  this  melancholy 
«toiy« 

Aad  Jepkthab  vowed  a  tow  nnto  the  Lord,  aad  said, 
I  VUmmb  Shalt  withoat  Ihll  dellTer  the  children  of  Anuaon 
tale  aiioe  knnda. 

Then  it  Shan  be,  that  whstsoever  eomeih  forth  of  the 
deeva  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  whea  I  retam  la  pence 


tnm  the  chfldrea  of  Aomoa,  shall  sorely  be  the  Lord's, 
and  I  win  oflhr  It  ap  for  a  burat-oflTering. 

Bo  Jephthah  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Ammon 
to  light  against  them;  aad  the  Lord  deliyered  them  lato 
his  heads. 

And  he  smote  them  from  Aroer,  even  tin  thou  come 
to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and  unto  the  plain  of  the 
Tineyards,  with  a  rery  great  slaughter.  Thus  the  child- 
ren oT  Ammon  were  snbdued  before  the  children  of 
IsraeL 

And  Jephthah  came  to  Itiapeh  unto  his  house,  and  be- 
hold his  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
aad  with  dances :  and  she  wss  his  only  child ;  beside 
her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter. 

Aad  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  her,  that  he  rent 
his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter  f  Thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,  and  thou  art  one  of  them  that 
trouble  me :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  nnto  the  Lord, 
and  I  cannot  go  back. 

And  she  said  unto  him,  My  fother,  If  thoa  hast  opened 
thy  month  nnto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that 
which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  month ;  forasmuch  aa 
the  Lord  hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  of  thine  enemies, 
even  of  the  children  of  Ammon. 

The  character  of  Samson  displays  in  a 
powerful  manner  that  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness,  which  too  frequently  pro- 
duces the  most  fatal  and  irrevocable  ruin. 
It  is  a  character  well  worthy  of  our  greatest 
poet,  yet  one,  to  the  mterest  of  which,  his 
genius  could  add  nothing,  and  (what  is  say- 
ing much)  could  expatiate  upon  without 
taking  anything  away.  We  first  behold 
Samson  as  the  man  before  whom  the  Phi- 
listines trembled,  after  rending  the  lion,  and 
scattering  thousands  with  e^  single  arm, 
stooping  to  the  dalliance  of  a  false  and 
worthless  woman — ^three  times  deceived — 
wantonly  and  wickedly  deceived,  yet  trust- 
ing her  at  last  with  the  secret  of  his  strength. 
Next,  belrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
we  find  him, 

•*  Eyeless  In  Gaia,  at  the  mUl  with  slaves." 

And  lasdy,  as  if  this  punishment  were  not 
sufficient,  he  is  led  forth  and  placed  between 
the  pillars  in  the  public  hsdl  of  entertain- 
ment, to  make  sport  at  the  festival  of  his 
enemies,  resjoicing  in  his  weakness  and  his 
bonds ;  where  the  indignation  of  his  uncon- 
querable soul  finally  nerves  him  for  that 
tremendous  act  of  retributive  vengeance, 
by  which  the  death  of  Samson  is  commem- 
orated. 

The  story  of  Ruth  is  familiar  in  its  touch- 
ing pathos,  to  every  feeling  heart ;  as  well 
as  intrinsically  beautiful  to  every  poetic 
mind.    What  for  instance  can  exceed  the 
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description  of  the  sepafatioii  of  the  nstera, 
when  their  mother  entreatg  them  to  leave 
her. 

And  tli«y  lifted  up  tbeir  roice  ud  wept  tf sin :  and 
Orpah  kisMd  h«r  mother-in-law ;  bot  Rutk  clare  onto 
ber. 

And  she  said,  Behold,  thy  alater-te-law  is  gone  back 
onto  her  people, and  onto  her  gods:  return  thoo  after 
thjr  ainterin-law. 

And  Ruth  eatd,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  re> 
tnrn  ft-om  fidlowing  after  thee :  for  whither  thoo  goest, 
I  will  go ;  and  where  thoo  lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  Ood  my  Ood  ; 

Where  thoo  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  win  1  be  boried : 
the  Lord  do  eo  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aoght  but  death 
part  thee  and  me. 

In  speaking  of  poetry  as  it  relates  to  the 
paAsions,  and  to  the  minor  impulses,  and 
finer  sensibilities  of  human  nature^  as  well 
as  to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  most 
calculated  for  tlieir  developement,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pointing  out  the  life  and 
character  of  Saul,  as  one,  abounding  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  in  the  Scriptures, 
with  poetical  interest  The  book  of  Job  is 
one  of  poetry  itself,  yet  the  character  of  the 
sublime  sufferer  does  not  afford  the  variety 
exhibited  in  that  of  Saul.  Prostrate  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  still  holding  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity,  we  behold  him  as  an 
isolated  being,  struck  out  from  the  common 
lot,  and  set  apart  for  a  particular  dispensa- 
tion, whose  severity  was  sufficient  to  fill  a 
more  human  heart  with  bitterness.  But  the 
experience  of  Saul  is  that  of  a  more  ordi- 
nary man,  with  whom  we  can  fully  sympa- 
thize, as  we  go  along  with  him  tlnroui^ 
those  great  national  and  social  changes,  by 
which  men  of  common  mould  are  oflen 
placed  before  the  world  in  a  point  of  view 
BO  striking  and  important,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  the  name  of  great  We  recognize  in  the 
king  of  Israel  the  same  motives  and  feelings 
by  which  men  in  all  ages  have  been  influ- 
enced ;  yet  while  we  speak  of  him  as  a  less 
extraordinary  character  than  Job,  it  is  only 
80  far  as  the  features  of  his  character  are 
more  intelligible  and  familiar  to  our  obser- 
vation and  experience;  for  every  thing 
recorded  of  him  in  his  eventful  history, 
bespeaks  a  mind  imbued  at  the  same  time 
with  power  and  sensibility,  and  a  soul  capa- 
ble of  the  extremes  both  of  good  and  evil. 

We  behold  him  first  a  simple  youth — a 
choice  yowig  fnon,  and  a  goodly ^  so  uncon- 


scious of  the  high  honour  which  awuted 
him,  that  when  Samuel  emphatJcaDy  aska,  I 
"  Is  not  the  desire  of  the  people  on  thee,  and  j 
on  thy  father's  house?"  he  answets  with.  . 
perfect  humility  and  simplicity  of  heart,  ' 

Am  not  I  a  Beojamite,  of  the  amaUost  oTcke  trtbca  of  j 
Israeli  and  my  amUy  the  taMR  of  all  the  fimsiiiea  of  tke  I 
tribe  of  Benjamial  wherefore  tbes  apeakem  tfess  ••  to  i 

mel  •) 

Yet,  I 

U  was  ao,  that  when  be  had  tamed  hia  b^k  to  | 

fo  from  Samnel,  God  gave  hiai  naocher  heart. 

I 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  an  ambi-  ■' 
tious  heart,  but  rather  a  heart  enlarged  with  ' 
a  conception  of  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  ' 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and 
with  all  heavenward  aspirations;  so  thai,  ' 
imder  a  sense  of  the  responsibib'ty  of  send-  < 
ing  forth  as  a  king,  an  edict  among  his 
people,  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  i, 
asked  counsel  of  God  before  he  went  down  ' 
afler  the  Philistines.    Thus  far  we  find  him 
obedient  as  a  man,  and  faithful  as  a  eofv^  . 
reign ;  for  his  heart  was  yet  uncorrupted  hy 
the  temptations  which  surround  a  throne : , 
but  the  power  of  leading  and  governing  ' 
others,  soon  produced  its  natural  and  fre^  / 
quent   consequence — a   dispoeitioa    to   be  ' 
guided  by  his  own  inclination,  and  to 
all  higher  authority.     Thus,  when 
manded  to  go  and  smile  the  Amaleldtea, 
and  utterly  to  slay  both  men  and 
infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  fiheep; 
and  ass,  he  spared  Agag  and  the  best  nf 
the  sheep,  and  of  the  oxen,  and  of  the  fio- 
lings,  and  of  the  lambs,  and  all  that  was 
good,  and  would  not  utterly  destroy  them ;  \ 
thereby  transgressing  the  great  paramount  / 
law,  no  less  necessary  for  the  right  gov-  j 
emment  of  an  infant  mind,  than  (or  an  j 
infant  world — the  law  of  obedienee.  {. 

Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  nato  Samuel,  aayiaf. 

It  repenteth  me  thot  I  have  ael  ap  8anl  to  be  hiaf :  Car 
he  in  turned  bark  ftom  foUowin;  mr,  and  hath  aoi  p^r- 
formed  my  commaadmeou.  Aad  it  giteved  Samaal; 
and  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  all  nleht. 

Aad  whea  Samuel  nwe  np  early  to  meet  Saal  ia  fke 
mnralng.  it  waa  told  Samuel,  sayinf ,  Baal  came  «p  t» 
Carmel,  and,  behold,  he  set  him  ttp  a  place,  aad  la  seme 
about,  aad  passed  on,  and  gone  down  to  Gilgal. 

And  Samnel  came  to  Saul:  and  Sanl  said  untohi■^ 
Blesced  be  thou  of  the  Lord :  I  have  perfora^d  tha  cam- 
maadmeat  of  the  Lord.  ,  i 

Aad  Samuel  Mid,  What  meaaeth  Ihca  this  blealiBC  af   ! 

I 


dM  tkmp  is  mill*  can,  «a4  Um  lowiag  oftha  oxoi  wUcli 


And  Sftul  nidt  Thay  hmve  brooght  tbem  from  the 
AiMlekilM  t  fbr  the  people  ■pared  the  beef  of  the  aheep 
ud  or  Che  oxea,  to  aecriAce  unto  the  Lord  Ihy  God ;  and 
th«  re*t  we  have  utterly  deairoyed. 

Then  Samael  mid  unto  Saul,  Stay,  and  1  wiU  tell  thee 
what  the  Lord  hath  Mid  to  me  thia  lUght.  And  he  aald 
unto  hun«  itey  on. 

And  Somiael  aaidf  When  thou  wast  little  In  thine  own 
•i^lit,  waat  thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribee  of  larael, 
ifid  the  Lord  anointed  thee  king  over  leraell 

Aad  the  Lord  eeat  thee  on  a  journey,  and  laid.  Go  and 
acteriy  deeiroy  the  nnnen  of  the  Amalekitea,  and  light 
a^unat  theaa  until  they  be  oonanmed. 

Wherdbre  then  didat  thoa  not  obey  the  roice  of  the 
Urd,  bat  dldat  fly  upon  the  apoD,  aad  didst  evil  la  the 
■ighioriJieLordI 

After  thk  reproof  from  Samuel,  Saul  again 
endeavours  to  justify  himself  by  proving  that 
the  reserratioD  he  had  made  was  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  Lotd,  when 
the  prophet  emphatically  asks, 

Bath  the  Lord  as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  aad 
neriflcee,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the  Lord  1  Behold, 
to  obey  la  better  than  aacriflce,  aad  to  hearken  than  the 
Qitofnuiia. 

To  Samuel,  who  seems  hitherto  to  have 
stood  in  the  capacity  of  an  intercessor  be- 
tween him  and  the  Divine  Majesty,  Saul 
now  humbles  himself^  and  entreats  diat  he 
wiO  pardon  his  sin,  and  turn  again  with  him, 
that  he  may  worship  the  Lord.  And  when 
itiU  rejected,  he  humbles  himself  yet  more, 
and  prays  (,0h  I  how  naturally !)  that  at 
least  the  prophet  wi)I  honor  him  before  the 
people,  tl^t  the  world  may  not  witness  his 
degradation.  And  now  Samuel  yields,  but 
we  are  told  soon  afler  that  he  came  no  more 
to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  his  death ;  never- 
theless he  mourned  for  him,  and  the  Lord 
repented  that  he  had  made  Saul  king  over 
Israel 

And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  ih>m  Banl,  and  an 
evil  sphlf  ftom  the  Lord  troubled  him. 

How  descriptive  is  this  passage  of  this 
gradual  falling  away  from  Divine  favour, 
which  sometimes  daricens  and  weighs  down 
the  HMil,  filling  it  with  gloomy  thoughts,  and 
sad  forebodings,  long  before  the  melancholy 
change  is  perceptible  in  the  outward  charac- 
ter. And  how  strikingly  does  it  illustrDte 
the  hidden,  and  to  us  mysterious  workings 
of  the  great  plan  of  Providence,  that  the  fu- 
ture king  oflsrael,  ahready  seeretly  appointed 
by  Divine  commission,  should  be  the  min- 


strel chosen  to  come  and  charm  away,  with 
the  melody  of  his  haip,  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  mind  of  his  predecessor  in  authority; 
and  that  Saul  should  arise  relieved  and  re- 
freshed by  the  music  of  the  instrument  of  his 
future  torment  For  it  is  not  long  before  envy 
enters  into  his  heart,  adding  its  envenomed 
stings  to  the  anguish  he  is  already  enduring. 
He  hears  the  song  of  the  dancing  women  as 
they  meet  him  with  tabrets  and  with  joy, 
answering  one  another,  and  saying,  that 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his 
tens  of  thousands,  and  he  asks,  muU  can 
David  have  more  but  the  kingdom?  Yet 
afler  this  he  promises  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  but  quickly  repenting  him  of  the 
purposed  honour,  bestows  her  upon  another. 
Again,  hoping  she  may  be  a  snare  to  him, 
he  offers  him  his  second  daughter ;  and  then 
we  are  told  that  he  saw  and  knew  that  the 
Lord  was  with  JDavid,  a/nd  that  his  daughter 
loved  him.  And  Saul  was  yet  the  more 
afraid  of  David  ;  and  he  became  his  enemy 
continually:  yet  once  more  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  Jonathan,  Saul  consents  to 
receive  David  again  into  his  presence. 

And  Jonathan  called  DaTid,  and  Jonathan  ahewed  him 
aU  those  things.  And  Jonathan  brooght  Dayid  to  Sanl, 
and  he  was  in  his  presence  as  in  times  past 

And  there  was  war  again :  and  David  went  out  and 
(bnght  with  the  Philistines,  and  alew  them  with  a  great 
alaughter ;  and  they  fled  front  him. 

And  the  eril  spirit  fk'om  the  Lord  was  upon  Baal,  as  he 
sat  in  his  house  with  his  jarelin  in  hliliand :  and  David 
played  with  his  hand. 

And  Saal  sought  to  smite  David  even  to  the  wall  with 
the  javelin ;  but  he  slipped  away  out  of  Saul's  presence, 
aad  he  smote  the  javelin  into  the  wall :  aod  David  fled, 
aad  eacaped  that  night. 

The  Struggle  was  now  passed  The  ear- 
ly tendency  of  the  soul  of  the  king  to  seek^ 
and  to  do  good,  was  finally  subdued,  and  he 
went  forth  to  pursue  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
as  an  open  and  avowed  enemy;  yet,  en- 
vouring  to  justify  himself  by  proving  that 
David  had  first  risen  up  against  him,  he  ap- 
peals to  his  servants,  and  fully  conscious 
that  his  cause  would  not  stand  the  test  of 
impartial  examination,  he  appeals  to  their 
interest,  and  to  their  compassion,  rather  than 
to  their  judgment 

Hear  now,  ye  Benjamitea ;  will  the  son  of  Jesse  gfra 
erary  one  of  yon  fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  yoa  all 
captains  of  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds ; 

That  an  of  yon  have  eoaaplrad  against  ma,  aad  thtra 
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li  MM  ttac  ikewfltk  ■•  ttat  my  m  htti  amA 

Willi  tkc  MB  of  Jane^aad  ttera  it  mm  of  yov  that  it 

aorry  for  ma,  or  •hewalli  «Bto  ma  thai  my  mm  hath 

atirrad  «p  my  aerTUt  agateil  ma^  to  Ha  ia  wait,  aa  at 

tUadayt 

Filled  with  rancour  and  jealousy,  height- 
ened by  the  rising  fame  and  influence  of 
David,  Skul  pursues  him  to  the  wilderness 
of  Engedi,  where  we  meet  with  a  remark- 
able instance  of  forbearance  on  the  part  of  a 
persecuted  man.  With  the  skirt  of  the 
king's  robe  in  his  hand,  David  shows  him 
that  he  had  advanced  so  near  his  person 
as  to  have  been  able  with  the  same  facility 
to  destroy  his  life,  but  that  he  spared  him 
from  reverence  for  the  Lord's  anointed. 
When,  struck  at  once  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  recent  danger,  with  the  honourable 
dealing  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  an 
enemy,  with  the  sight  of  the  man  he  had 
once  loved — loved  in  the  days  when  his 
heart  was  not  as  now,  seared  with  tlie 
won!  of  passions;  and  perhaps  touched 
more  than  all  with  the  tones  of  the  voice 
which  in  those  happier  days  had  been  his 
music,  Saul  exclaims,  Is  this  thy  voicty  my 
son  David  7  and  then  he  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  vept.  After  this  burst  of  tenderness, 
his  heart  is  opened  to  express  the  full  sense 
he  had  of  David's  superiority,  and  the  strong 
feeling  ever  present  to  his  mind,  that  he 
should  one  day  be  compelled  to  resign  the 
rems  of  government  into  his  hands. 

And  he  aaid  to  Darid,  Thoa  art  mora  rightcooa  tlMB 
I :  for  thoa  haM  rewmrded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  re- 
warded thee  oTiL 

And  now,  behold,  1  know  well  that  thoa  ahalt  sorely 
be  hlnff,  and  that  the  kinsdom  of  Israel  shall  be  esu- 
bltohod  in  thine  hand. 

A  second  instance  of  a  similar  kind  oc- 
curs, in  which  Saul  appears  to  be  struck, 
though  less  forcibly,  with  the  generosity  of^ 
David,  whom  he  still  addresses  as  his  son, 
and  of  whom  he  again  prophesies,  that  he 
"  shall  do  great  things,  and  shall  still  pre- 
vaiL"  But  these  transient  ebullitions  of 
former  feeling  pass  away  before  the  gatlier- 
ing  influence  of  David,  and  Saul  humbles 
himself  to  seek  consolation  under  his  falling 
fortunes  from  the  last  miserable  and  barren 
retoufce  of  the  utterly  destitute  in  soul. 
Samuel  is  dead,  and  though  the  king  had, 
from  the  impulse  of  his  better  judgment, 


pat  away  all  who  had  familiar  ipirili,  tad 
wizards,  out  of  tha  faiod,  he  stoops  to  dif- 
guise  himaeli^  and  to  go  at  midnight  to  cast 
his  foriom  hopes  upoD  tiie  enehantaeoti  of 
the  witch  of  Endor 


And  he  said  to  the  wamaa,!  pray  thee,  diTiae oats ■• 
hy  a  fomUiar  spirit,  and  hriaf  ap  him,  wh«M  Ishril  am 


And  the 

what  Banl  hath  done,  how  he  hath  cot  off*  those  thtt  hm 
Ihmiliar  splrito,  and  the  wiurda,  oot  of  the  laad :  whm- 
fore  then  fatyeat  thoa  a  snare  for  my  life,  looantBiit 
dial 

And  flanl  aware  to  her  by  the  liord,  aayinc,  As  Hi 
Lord  livetl^  there  shall  no  panUhment  happen  » ihM 
for  this  thing. 

Then  snid  the  woaMU^  Whom  ahnll  1  brine  «f  »■■ 
thee  1    And  he  said,  Brine  bm  np  BamaeL 

And  when  the  woman  snw  fiamacL  she  cried  oiil  • 
load  Tolee ;  and  the  woman  spake  to  Baal,  mying,  Vfey 
hnst  thoa  daeeired  met  for  thoa  art  SaoL 

And  the  king  said  onto  hat.  Be  not  afMd:  for  «l« 
sawest  thoo  1  And  the  woman  said  onto  6bbI,  1  ■* 
gods  ascending  ont  of  the  earth 

And  he  aald  onto  her.  What  form  Is  he  oH  Aa4  «bi 
aaid.  An  old  Bsan  comeih  np ;  and  he  is  coTered  wsh  • 
mantle.  And  8aul  perceived  that  it  was  BamaeL  sb4  It 
stooped  with  his  foce  to  the  groand,  nnd  bowed  hiaitlt 

And  Bamael  said  to  BmI,  Why  hast  thoo  ^mfntmi 
me,  to  bring  me  up  T  And  Banl  nnswercd,  I  am  torv  dis- 
tressed ;  for  the  Philistines  make  war  agaiaat  BS.m4 
God  is  departed  Ihim  me,  and  answoroih  me  no  aora, 
neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreoms :  therefors  I  ten 
called  thee,  that  then  mayst  make  known  onto  at  «!■( 
lahaDdo. 

Then  snid  fiamnel,  IKlierafore  then  dost  than  tA  tt 
me,  seeing  the  Lord  ia  dtptrtcd  from  thee,  and  is  beesae 
thine  enemy  1 

And  the  Lord  hnth  donr  to  him  na  he  spake  by  ■•: 
for  the  Lord  hath  reat  the  kingdom  oat  of  thine  bss^i 
and  glTcn  it  to  thy  nei|rhbovr,  even  to  Dnvid : 

Becanse  thoo  obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  t» 
ezecutedst  his  fierce  wrath  npoa  Aaaalek,  therefors  bstfc 
the  Lord  done  this  thing  anio  thee  f  his  dny. 

Moreorerthe  Lord  win  also  deliver  Israel  with  Ifcce 
into  the  hand  of  the  PhiliMinos :  nnd  lo-morfow  ibsh 
thoa  nnd  thy  sons  be  with  me :  the  Lord  aim  ihaB  i^ 
liver  the  host  of  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  PhiUsilnes. 

Then  Rani  fen  straightway  all  along  on  the  earlb,  ui 
was  sore  afiraid,  becanse  of  ibe  words  of  Bamael:  •a' 
there  was  no  strength  in  him ;  for  ho  hod  oaten  no  bnad 
all  the  day,  nor  all  the  night. 

How  affecting  is  this  picture  of  the  abject 
state  of  a  fallen  king — fallen  not  ao  moth 
from  earthly  honour,  as  from  the  counte- 
nance and  protection  of  the  King  of  king*- 
Even  Saul,  the  envious  persecutor  of  hu 
imoffending  successor,  becomes  an  object  oT 
compassion,  when  he  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Samuel,  "  Why  hast  thou  disquieted 
me?^  *^  Because  I  am  sore  distressed.'^ 
And  when  it  is  said  that  ''he  stooped  with 
his  iace  to  the  ground,."  and  finally  ""fell 
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itnightway  all  along  upon  the  eaith,^  there 

on  scarcely  be  a  stronger  description  of  to- 

,  tal  abandonment  of  soul  under  a  deep  sense 

of  the  overwhelming  might  of  Omnipotence ; 

as  well  as  of  a  melancholy  presage  of  the 

entire  uprootiag  of  all  that  he  had  trusted 

and  gloried  in.    Yet  scarcely  trusted  in,  for 

':  he  had  greatly  feared  the  thing  which  was 

I  about  to  come  ui>on  him,  and  which  the  aw- 

>  (ul  voice  of  the  prophet  risen  from  the  dead 
I  had  solemnly  confirmed. 

I     The  doom  of  the  king  of  Israel  was  now 

>  sealed.  And  when  the  Philistines  arose  and 
'  fought  against  Israel,  and  "  followed  hard 
I  aAer  Saul  and  his  sons,  and  the  Philistines 
\  dew  Jonathan,  and  Abinadab,  and  Melchi- 

fihua.  Sanies  sons;" 

A««l  tto  teitlt  wmc  MMw  agaliMt  8m1,  and  the  wcliert 
'■  hit  biai ;  ami  he  wm  aore  woaaded  of  the  archers ; 
|l  Tb«Q  aaid  Saul  nate  hia  armour-bearer,  Draw  thf 
ij  iword.  and  thruat  me  rhroagh  there wiib ;  lett  thete  an* 
'  I  rircaaiciaed  ecNoe  aad  ihmat  me  throogh,  end  abate  me. 
:  I  Bac  hMarmoor-beurer  wonld  not ;  Air  he  waa  sore  alMd. 
I  Ihertfbre  Sao]  took  a  sword,  and  fell  upon  it. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  history,  we 
trace  the  same  strong  and  natural  develope- 
meat  of  feeling,  which  aU  our  most  talented 
authors  aspire  to  in  their  descriptions,  and 
upon  which  they  chiefly  depend  for  the  po- 
etical interest  of  what  they  describe.  But 
whOe  in  the  character  of  Saul  are  forcibly 
portrayed  the  fatal  workings  of  the  passions 
of  envy,  jealousy,  and  remorse,  accompanied 
with  many  of  those  delicate  shades,  which 
denote  the  latest  yearnings  afler  good,  and 
the  earliest  tendency  to  evil,  tiie  character 
of  David  is  scarcely  less  poetical  in  its 
strength,  and  beauty,  and  consistency,  va- 
ried by  a  few  instances  of  natural  weakness, 
,  piodttcing  their  own  atonement  in  the  humi- 
•  liatkm,  the  abasement,  the  agony  of  mind,  and 
the  final  welcome  back  to  Divine  love,  by 
'  which  they  are  succeeded. 

The  attachment  between  David  and  Jona- 

;  than  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  pex^ 

I  feet  instance  of  true  friendship  which  we 

'■  have  on  record.     As  a  shepherd,  and  a 

prince,  their  first  covenant  is  made. 

Ulea  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  cotenaat,  becaSM 
he  loved  him  aa  his  own  Koul. 

And  Joaathan  atripped  oflTthe  robe  that  was  npon  hin, 
and  cava  It  to  DaTid,  and  his  garments,  even  to  hla 
I  awotdtisd  la  hia  bow,  and  to  hia  firdJh. 


And  we  see  the  same  covenant  binding 

them  together  through  all  the  changes  of 
their  afler  life ;  for  Jonathan,  who  loved  the 
simple  minstrel  boy  that  charmed  away  the 
evil  spirit  from  his  father,  ki.ew  not  the  envy 
of  Saul  when  that  minstrel  became  a  man 
of  war,  and  multitudes  were  gathered  be- 
neath his  banner.  And  David,  persecuted 
as  he  was  by  the  father  of  his  friend,  never 
once  betrayed  towards  him  or  his,  the  bitter^ 
ness  of  on  injured  spirit,  but  followed  him 
even  to  his  death,  with  the  reverence  due  to 
the  Lord's  anointed.  It  is  then  that  he  pours 
forth,  both  for  Saul  and  Jonai'tan,  that  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  lamentation,  which  no 
language  can  exceed  in  poetry  and  pathos. 

The  beaoty  of  Israel  ta  dhia  apon  thy  high  placea: 
how  are  the  mighty  laUen ! 

Tell  it  not  in  Oath,  pablish  It  not  In  the  streets  of  As- 
keton;  lest  the  danghtera  of  the  Philistines  rejoica,  leal 
the  daughters  of  the  uncircamclsed  triumph. 

Ye  mountains  of  OUboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain,  upon  you,  nor  ftelda  of  offerings :  for 
there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vBely  cast  away,  the 
shield  of  Saul,  aa  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with 
oil 

From  the  blood  of  |he  alain^ft'omthefht  of  the  mighty, 
the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  bach,  and  the  aword  of 
Saul  returned  not  empty. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  In  their 
lirea,  and  in  death  they  were  not  dirlded :  they  were 
swifter  than  eaglea,  they  were  stronger  than  liona. 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed 
you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights,  who  put  on  oma- 
menu  of  gold  upon  your  apparel 

Bow  are  the  mighty  ftdlen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  1 
O  Jonathan,  thnu  wast  slain  in  thine  high  places. 

I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan :  very 
pleaaaat  haat  thou  been  nnto  me :  thy  love  to  me  waa 
wottderftil,  passing  the  lore  of  woman. 

How  are  the  mighty  ihllen,  and  the  weapona  of  war 
perished  1 

There  is  an  instance  of  maternal  affec- 
tion recorded  in  the  21st  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  which  in  speaking  of  the  strength  of 
human  passions  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
without  notice.  It  is  where  David  was  com- 
manded to  destroy  tiie  remnant  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  and  seven  sons  of  the  late  king 
were  delivered  up  into  his  hand,  but  he 
spared  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
because  of  the  Lord's  oath  that  was  between 
David  and  Jonathan. 

But  the  hing  took  the  two  aona  of  Ritpah,  the  daoghter 
of  Aiah,  whom  she  bare  unto  Banl,  Armoni  and  Mephl> 
bosbeth ;  and  the  Ave  lona  of  Michel,  the  daughter  of 
8eol,  whom  she  brought  up  for  Adriel,  the  son  of  Bar^ 
ail]ai,theMeholathitei  , 
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And  be  delivered  tkem  iato  the  bunds  oT  tbe  Oibeoa- 
Itea,  and  they  hang«d  them  in  the  hill  belhre  the  Lord : 
end  they  fell  ell  WTea  tof  ether,  and  were  put  to  death 
In  the  days  of  harvest,  in  the  flr»t  daya,  in  the  besinnin; 
of  barley  harvest. 

And  Rixpah,  the  daofhter  of  Aiah,  took  tarkcloth,  and 
•pread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock,  from  the  beginning  of 
harvest,  nntil  water  dropped  upon  them  oat  of  heaven, 
and  snlVbred  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them 
by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  ihe  field  by  night. 

Of  all  the  instances,  imaginary  or  real, 
handed  down  to  us  by  fable  or  history,  we 
have  not  one  of  a  more  intense  and  devoted 
love  than  this.  A  solitary  woman  seated 
upon  a  rock,  watching  the  wasting  bodies 
of  her  two  dead  sons,  day  after  day — anight 
after  night — ^with  no  shelter  but  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven — no  repose  but  the  sack- 
cloth spread  upon  the  rock,  an  emblem  of 
her  own  abasement — no  hope  but  to  see  the 
last — the  very  last  of  all  she  loved — ^no  con- 
solation but  her  constancy — no  support  but 
the  magnitude  of  her  own  incommunicable 
grief.  It  was  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and 
the  feet  of  a  busy  multitude  might  come  and 
go  beneath  that  solitary  rock — the  shout  of 
gladness — ^ihe  acclamation  of  the  joyous 
reapers  might  be  heard  from  the  valleys 
below ;  but  there  she  sat  in  her  loneliness 
upon  the  dismal  watch  tower  of  death, 
faithful  to  her  silent  and  sacred  trust,  suffer' 
ing  neither  the  birds  of  ihe  air  to  rest  on 
them  by  day,  nor  the  heoMta  of  the  field  by 
night. 

The  whole  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah, 
especially  his  last  appearance  upon  earth, 
is  remarkable  for  an  interest  whose  least 
recommendation  is  that  of  being  highly  po- 
etical ;  for  deeply  as  this  subject  has  occu- 
pied the  heart  of  the  writer,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  pursuing  it  through  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  tracing  its  conne3uon 
with  the  revelation  of  those  sacred  truths 
upon  which  depend  our  hopes  of  eternity, 
the  consideration  of  poetiy  loses  much  of 
its  importance  by  comparison,  and  the  task 
of  the  writer  becomes  like  that  of  one  who 
culls  with  adventurous  hand,  the  flowers 
that  grow  around  the  fountain  of  life.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  of  itself  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  near  approach  to  the 
doctrinal  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  whose 
strictly  spiritual  import,  though  still  couched 
in  language  both  figurative  and  poetical  in 
tbe  extreme,  ph&ces  them  above  the  reach 


of  ordinary  diseuaiion,  in  a  sphere  watt 
exclusively  appropriated  to  consideratioDi 
of  infinitely  greater  importance. 

Some  further  progress  may  hoirevcr  be 
justifiable  in  the  course  we  hope  we  have 
hitherto  pursued  without  profaning  what  k 
pore,  or  violating  what  is  sacred;  and  wt 
consequently  pause  at  that  passage  in  the 
book  of  Kings,  in  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
is  described  as  escaping  from  his  eoeiniei 
into  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  where, 
casting  himself  upon  the  ground,  be  ex- 
claims, "  It  is  enough ;  now,  O  Lord,  take 
away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  thaa  117 
fathers." 

Such  were  the  human  feelings  contcDdin^ 
for  the  empire  of  his  mind,  that  be  w» 
almost  weary  of  tbe  service  of  his  Dirioe 
Master,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  disap- 
pointment, hatred,  and  persecution.  Hov 
simple,  and  yet  how  admirably  adapted  to 
his  peculiar  state,  are  the  means  here  adopted 
to  bring  him  again  to  a  sense  of  the  msfex-  \ 
intending  care  and  love  of  his  heavenly 
Father.  ■ 

And  M  he  hy  nnd  slept  vnder  n  jonfper  (ret,  beboM.  | 
then  an  angel  touched  Urn,  nnd  enid  snto  hla,  Anniad 
e«L 

And  he  looked,  and  behold,  there  was  a  cake  bakit  n  , 
the  coals,  and  a  eru*e  oC  water  at  hb  head.  AadbtM, 
eat  and  drink,  and  laid  him  down  afain.  | 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  eame  again  a  accoad  liat.  • 
and  touched  him,  and  aaid,  Arise  and  eat;  bc<aaM  Ui 
Joarney  ia  too  great  for  thee. 

And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  weMia  ik« 
atrength  of  that  meat  forty  daya  and  forty  aigku  om 
Horeb  the  mount  of  God. 

And  he  came  thither  unto  a  care,  aad  lodged  tbsc 
and  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  caana  nnlobim,  Wbtf ' 
doet  thou  here,  Eiyahl 

And  he  aaid,  I  hnve  been  Tery  jealeoa  for  the  Lerd  M 
of  boata :  for  the  children  of  brael  hare  formiM  lb? 
covenant,  thnvwn  down  thine  nltarn,  end  alaiatbjp^ 
pheu  with  the  sword ;  aad  I,  even  I  only,  tv  led;  0>'  > 
they  seek  my  life,  to  take  It  away.  | 

And  he  said,  Go  forth,  and  stand  apoa  the  nMaat  ^ 
fore  Uie  Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  paased  by,  ui  • 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  bnb«a 
pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord ;  but  tbe  Lord  vai  ait 
in  the  wind :  aad  aAcr  the  wind  as  earthfuakt ;  bat  ae 
Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake. 

And  after  the  earthquake  a  ftre :  but  the  Lord  va*  ^ 
in  the  lire :  and  after  the  fire  a  atill  small  Toice. 

And  it  waa  ao,  when  Elijah  heard  It,  chat  ha  wiapH 
his  foce  in  hia  mantle,  and  went  out,  and  stood  in  tbe  ••-  > 
taring  in  of  the  cave.    And,  behold,  there  came  ■  ^tk*  I 
unto  him,  and  said,  l^lkat  dost  thou  here,  EUJak  1 

Where,  through  the  wide  range  of  modem 
literature  can  we  find  a  passage  to  be  coiD'  ii 
pared  with  this,  for  the  conciseness  andiiiD-  \ 
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p!icity  with  which  ideas  the  most  sublime 
>  anil  elevated  are  conveyed  into  the  mind  ? 
The  prophet  had  been  looking,  (perhaps 
,  impatiently)  for  some  striking  exJiihition  of 
•  Almighty  power  amongst  the  children  of 
men,  forgetful  of  the  secret  springs  of  action, 
and  action  itself  being  alike  under  the  con- 
I  trol  of  Omnipotence ;  when  his  faith  and  his 
.  oonfiJence  aro  reanimated  by  witnessing 
i  one  of  those  tremendous  and  awful  convul- 
i  sions  of  the  elements,  by  which  forests  are 
.  uprooted,  and  rocks  overthrown,  accompa- 
I  nied  with  the  internal  conviction  that  the 
)  imme<iia!e  presence  of  the  Lord  was  not 
,  tlicre.    Again,  an  earthquake  shakes  the 
.  TT'irld;  but  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earth- 
I  quake ;  ai\er  the  earthquake  a  fire,  but  the 
Lord  is  not  in  the  fire.    No  ]  though  such 
I  are  the  open  manifetlations  of  his  power, 
t  by  wluch  he  mokes  tlie  nations  tremble,  yet 
'  tl^c  prophet  was  convinced  th^t  the  war  of 
,  t/je  elements  might  e^ist,  and  the  destruction 
I  of  the  earth  ensue,  witliout  that  sensibl'^, 
<  presence  of  the  Almighty,  for  the  want  of 
I  which  his  soul  was  fainting.    At  last,  after 
tlie  fire,  tJiere  came  a  still  small  voice,  and 
I  EiiJ.ih  felt  that  the  Lord  ^vas  near,  that  he 
'  was  not  forsaken,  and  that,  independent  of 
Uie  outward  symbols  of  ilUmitable  power, 
the  Creator  of  the  world  is  able  to  carry  on 
his  operations  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  the 
de«dre  of  tlie  heart,  the  silent  thought,  or  the 
I  secret  impolse  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  inscrutable  designs. 
{      A  great  proportion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
i«  not  only  poetical,  but  real  poetry.   Under 
xhi$  bead  the  song  of  Moses,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  is  the  first  instance  tliat 
ocexm.    In  this  song,  the  passage  of  the 
children  of  Israel  through  tlie  Red  Sea,  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  host,  and  the  won- 
derful dealing  of  the  Lord  with  his  chosen 
people,    are   commemorated   in   language 
hi  jhJy  figurative  and  sublime. 

TiM  Lord  to  mj  •tre«|tli  nod  aoiif ,  vtd  be  Is  bcooaia 
mjr  •alvatloB :  k«  to  mj  God,  msd  I  win  prrpare  him  ao 
(.mttstioa :  mj  Aitacr'ft  God,  and  I  witl  axalt  hloi. 

Tfa^i  rifht  ta»d.O  Lord«  to  becoma  glorioaa  la  powar: 
t*r  rtf  hi  haad,  O  Lard,  haih  dashed  In  pieca*  Iha  anany. 

Aa  J  la  Che  freaukvat  of  thy  axcel^acy  haal  tbov  OTer> 
t&roira  fkaai  Umc  raaa  ap  agalnx  thaa:  thou  taataac 
f»nh  thy  wratk,  which  eoaramad  ihem  aa  atobbla. 

Aad  wiU  Iha  Waat  of  Uiy  Boatnto  Ula  waiara  war* 
ratb«rrd  ta^«thcr,  Uie  daod*  atood  upright  aa  an  heap, 
aiad  ita  dofiha  war*  cosfaalad  la  tha  haan  AfUiaaaa. 


Who  to  Ilka  unto  thae,  O  Lord,  among  tha  godal  who 
to  like  thaa}  glorioni  in  holinau,  faarftil  in  praiaea,  doing 
wonden  1 

Thoo  •(retchedat  oot  thy  right  hand,  tha  earth  awal- 
lowed  them. 

Thoo  In  thy  mercy  haat  lad  Ibrth  the  people  which 
thou  haftt  radeemed:  thou  haat  guided  them  in  thy 
•trenirth  unto  thy  holy  habitation. 

Thoo  thalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant  tham  in  tha  moun* 
tain  of  thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  O  Lord,  which 
thou  haitt  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in,  in  tha  aanctaary,  O 
Lord,  which  thy  hande  have  eatabltohed. 

Tha  Lord  ahall  reign  for  eter  and  ever. 

When  Moses  pours  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple his  last  public  testimony  to  the  mercy, 
the  might,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Al- 
mighty, it  is  in  the  same  powerful  strain  of 
poetical  fervour. 

GlTe  ear,  O  ye  haaTena,  and  I  will  apeak ;  and  hear,  O 
earth,  tha  worda  of  my  month. 

Do  ye  ihua  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish  people  and  nU' 
wise?  la  not  he  thy  Ikther  that  hath  brought  theel 
Ilnth  he  not  made  thee,  and  establiahed  theel 

Remember  the  daya  of  old,  consider  theyeaiaofmany 
generations :  ask  thy  Ihther,  and  ha  wiB  shew  thae,  thy 
elders,  and  they  will  tell  thae. 

When  the  Moat  High  divided  to  tha  nations  their  in- 
heritance, when  ho  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set 
the  bounda  of  the  people  according  to  tha  nnmher  of  the 
children  of  UraeL 

For  tha  Lord's  portfon  to  hto  people ;  Jacob  to  tha  lot 
ofhiainheritAncei 

lie  found  htm  in  a  deaert  lasd,  and  in  tha  waate  howl- 
ing wildemeas ;  ha  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him,  ha 
kept  him  aa  the  apple  of  hto  eye. 

As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flnttaretb  over  her 
young,  spreadath  abroad  her  wlnga,  uketh  tham,  hear- 
ath  ihem  on  her  wlnga: 

80  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  waa  no 
atrmnge  Ood  whh  him. 

To  me  belongeih  vengeance,  and  recompense ;  thair 
(bot  ahall  slide  in  due  time :  for  the  day  of  their  calamity 
to  at  hand,  and  tha  thlnga  that  ahaU  come  upon  tham 
make  haste. 

For  the  Lord  ahall  Judge  hto  people,  and  repent  him- 
self for  hia  aervanu,  when  he  aeeth  that  thalr  power  to 
gone,  and  there  to  none  abut  up,  or  left. 

And  ha  abaU  aay,  Where  are  their  goda,  thalr  rock  fa 
whom  they  truatad  1 

And  again,  the  last  blessing  of  Moses  is 
delivered  in  language  full  of  poetry. 

And  he  aald,  Tha  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up 
from  Seir  unto  them ;  he  shined  forth  from  mount  I'a- 
ran,  and  he  came  with  ten  thooaanda  of  sainla :  from  hto 
right  hand  went  a  flery  tow  onto  them. 

And  of  Joseph  he  said,  Bleaaed  of  the  Lord  be  hto  land, 
for  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for 
the  deep  that  concheth  beneath, 

And  for  tha  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  tha  ann, 
and  for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon, 

And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  monntains,  aad 
for  tha  precious  thiaga  of  the  lasting  hills. 

Thara  to  none  like  nnto  the  Ood  of  Jeshurun,  who 
rldeth  upon  the  haavea  la  thy  help,  aad  la  hto  aacclleaey 
oa  tha  sky. 
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Tke  eternsl  Ood  h  U17  roAif  a,  and  vndeniMtk  are  the 
everlmaUng  ftrms,  and  ke  akall  UmiM  out  iba  enemy  from 
before  thee;  nod  Bholl  ny,  Destroy  them. 

laraei  then  ■hall  dwell  in  aafety  alone :  the  flmntain  of 
Jacob  ahall  be  npon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  alM>  hit 
heaTena  ahall  drop  down  dew. 

Happy  art  thon,  O  brael :  who  i»  like  nnto  thee,  O 
people  caTed  by  the  Lord,  the  ahield  of  thy  help,  and 
who  ia  the  awerd  oT  thy  excellency !  and  thine  enemiea 
ahall  be  fband  liara  nnto  thee ;  and  thon  ahalt  tread  npon 
their  high 


These  two  examples  are,  however,  infe- 
rior to  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  for 
the  high  tone  of  metaphorical  ornament, 
characterizing  the  whole  of  that  incompar- 
able specimen  of  poetical  imagery,  which 
immediately  strikes  ua  with  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  the  archetype  of  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Ossian,  as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal from  which  many  of  onr  own  notions 
of  the  beauty  and  melody  of  language  are 
derived. 

Praiae  ye  the  Lord  for  the  aTenging  of  Inael,  when 
the  people  willingly  oflered  ibemselTet. 

Hear,  O  ye  kings ;  give  ear,  O  ye  princes :  I.  eren  I, 
win  nn^  unto  the  Lord ;  I  will  aing  praiae  to  the  Lord 
Ood  of  Israel. 

Lord,  when  thoo  wentest  out  of  Seir,  when  thon 
marchedst  oat  of  the  fleld  of  Edom,  the  earth  trembled, 
and  the  heavens  dropped,  the  clouds  also  dropped  water. 

The  mountains  melted  flrom  berore  the  Lord,  even  that 
Biaal  (torn  before  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

And  the  princes  of  Iseacbar  were  with  Deborah;  even 
Issachar,  and  also  Barak :  he  was  sent  on  foot  Into  the 
valley.  For  the  divi^iona  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
thonghls  of  heart. 

Why  abodest  thon  amon?  the  aheepfolds,  to  hear  the 
bleatings  of  the  flocks  Y  For  the  divisions  of  Reuben 
there  were  great  searchings  of  heart. 

Gilead  abode  beyond  Jordan :  and  why  did  Dan  re> 
loain  In  ahips  Y  Asher  continned  on  the  aen^ore^  and 
abode  in  his  breachea. 

Zebnlnn  and  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded 
their  Uvea  nnto  the  death  in  the  high  places  of  the  field. 

The  kings  came  and  fongkt ;  then  fought  the  kings  of 
Canaan  In  Taanach  by  the  watera  of  Megiddo :  they 
took  no  gain  of  money. 

They  fought  from  hearen ;  the  etara  In  their  coaraee 
fought  against  Sisera. 

The  river  of  KIshon  swept  them  away,  that  ancient 
rirer,  the  river  Klahon.  O  ray  aonl,  thon  hast  trodden 
down  strength. 

Cnrae  ye  Meroc,(said  the  angel  of  the  Lord,)  curse  ye 
bttterly  the  Inhahiunta  thereof;  because  they  came  not 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty. 

Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite  be ;  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in  the  tent. 

Bhe  pQt  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the 
workman's  hammer :  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote 
SfaMra;  she  smote  off*  his  head,  when  she  had  pierced 
and  stricken  tkrongh  his  templea. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down :  at  her  feet 
he  bowed,  he  feU ;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  feU  down 
dead. 


The  mother  of  Biaera  looked  e«t  al  a  wlndew,iad 
cried  through  the  lattice.  Why  la  his  ehartoc  setoas  is 
coming  1  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  hia  chariaCsY 

Her  wise  ladies  answere<l  her,  yen,  she  retnrasdia- 
awer  to  heraelf : 

Have  they  not  sped  Y  have  they  MC  divided  Ike  prtj ; 
to  every  man  a  damsel  or  two  Y  to  SIseraa  pre;  ef  divcn 
colours,  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  aeedle-woik^ordmn 
colours  of  needle- work  on  both  aidea,  meet  for  the  B«cki 
of  them  that  take  the  spoil  Y 

So  let  all  thine  enemiea  perish,  O  Lord :  bet  Id  tbea 
that  love  him  be  aa  the  ana  when  he  goeih  forth  is  ha  { 
might.  j 

Were  it  possible  to  take  away  the  poetry  j 
from  these  passages,  and  leave  their  eeos  > 
entire,  we  should  then  see  how  mnch  ther  1 
owe  in  intellectual  beauty,  to  that  peculiar  | 
style  of  language,  whicli  adorns  the  whole  1 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  would,  however,  be  a  1, 
vain  attempt  to  remove  one,  and  leave  the  j 
other  untouched  ;  because  their  seose  ss  I 
well  as  their  poetry  consists  in  allusioD,  and  1 
association.  We  are  not  merely  told  of  |j 
that,  which  it  is  the  direct  object  of  the  in- 1| 
spired  minstrels  to  describe,  but  <wr|, 
thoughts  are  extended  beyond  to  an  iniinit)  • 
of  relative  ideas,  which  neither  crowd  ufxin  j 
nor  neutralize  each  other,  but  all  flow  oattt-  j. 
turally  and  efisily  into  the  same  stream  ot'  |! 
enjoyment,  mingling  witli  and  nccelerating '' 
its  uniform  and  uninterrupted  course.  ' 

We  now  conclude  this  minute  exaxnina-  ' 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  because  itis  < 
unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  paiTOCA|: 
further,  but  because  we  should  soon  arnTC  i| 
at  those  portions  of  the  sacred  record,  which  I, 
consist  entirely  of  poetry,  the  roost  genuine 
and    sublime.     We    have    already  seen 
enough  to  convince  us  that  the  same  princi- 
ple which  is  associated  with  our  highest  in- ; 
tellectual  enjoyments,  is  diffused— copiotwly . 
diffused  throughout  the  written  rcvcladon  j| 
of  eternal  truth,  a  revelation  whose  wondc^  |' 
ful  adaptation  to  every  variety  of  homan '] 
nature,  feeling,  and  condition,  carries  along  .| 
with  it  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  divine  au- ; 
thority.    Coeval  with  the  infancy  of  time, ' 
it  still  remains,  and  widens  in  the  drele  of 
its  intelligence.    Simple  as  the  language  of 
a  child,  it  charms  the  most  fastidious  tartr 
Mournful  as  the  voice  of  grief,  it  reaches  ifl , 
the  highest  pitcl\  of  exultation.    Intelligible  'I 
to   the  unlearned  peasant,  it  supplies  the  { 
critic  and  the  sage  with  food  for  eame^^lj 
thought    Silent  and  secret  as  the  reproof  \ 
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of  eonsdence,  it  echoes  benealh  the  vaulted 
dome  of  the  cathedral  and  shakes  the  trem- 
bling inultitade.  The  List  companion  of  the 
dying  and  the  destitute,  it  seals  the  bridal 
vow,  and  crowns  the  majesty  of  kings. 
Closed  in  the  heedless  grasp  of  the  luxu- 
rious and  the  slothful,  it  unfolds  its  awful  re- 
cord over  the  yawning  grave.  Sweet,  and 
gende,  and  consoling  to  the  pure  in  heart,  it 
thimderB  and  threatens  against  the  un- 
awakened  mind.  Bright  and  joyous  as  the 
morning  star  to  the  benighted  traveller,  it 
rolb  like  the  waters  of  the  deluge  over  the 
path  of  him  who  wilfully  mistakes  his  way. 
And,  finaUy,  adapting  itself  to  every 
shade  of  human  character,  and  to  every 
grade  of  moral  feeling,  it  instructs  the  igno- 
rant wooe  the  gentle,  consoles  the  afiUcted, 
eoeonrages  the  desponding,  rouses  the  neg- 
ligent, threatens  the  rebellious,  strikes  home 
to  the  reprobate,  and  condemns  the  guilty. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  all  this  might 
have  been  effected  without  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  principle  of  poetry ;  and  so  un- 
qoestranably  it  might,  hod  the  Creator  of 
the  homan  heart  seen  meet  to  adapt  it  to 
difierent  means  of  instruction ;  but  as  that 
heart  is  constituted,  the  delicate  touches  of 
feeling  to  be  (bund  in  every  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  accord  peculiarly  with  its  sensi- 
bilities ;  the  graceful  ornaments  which 
adorn  the  language  of  the  Bible  correspond 
to  the  impressions  it  has  received,  the  ideas 
which  have  consequently  been  formed  of 
the  principles  of  taste  and  beauty ;  and  by 
no  other  medium  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving,  could  the  human  heart  have 
been  more  forcibly  assured  of  the  truths  to 
which  belong  eternal  life. 

Had  the  Bible  been  without  its  poetical 
character,  we  should  have  wanted  the  voice 
of  an  angel  to  recommend  it  io  the  accept- 
ance of  mankind.  Prone  as  we  are  to  neg- 
lect this  banquet  upon  which  the  most  ex- 
alted mind  may  freely  and  fully  feast,  we 
■hould  then  have  regarded  it  with  tenfold 
disdain.  But  such  is  the  unlimited  goodness 
of  him  who  knew  from  the  beginning  what 
was  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  not  only  the 
wide  creation  is  so  designed  as  to  accord 
vith  our  views  of  what  is  magnificent  Rud 
beautiful,  and  thus  to  remind  us  of  his 
glory  i  but  even  the  record  of  his  imme- 


diate dealing  with  his  rational  and  responsi- 
ble creatures,  is  so  filled  with  the  true  me- 
lody of  language,  as  to  harmonize  with  all 
our  most  tender,  refined,  and  elevated 
thoughts.  With  our  established  ideas  of 
beauty,  and  grace,  and  pathos,  and  sub- 
limity, either  concentrated  in  the  minutest 
poin^  or  extended  to  the  widest  range,  we 
can  derive  from  the  Scriptures  a  fund  of 
gratification  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
memorial  of  past  or  present  time.  From 
the  worm  that  grovels  in  the  dust  beneath 
our  feet,  to  the  track  of  the  leviathan  in  the 
foaming  deep— from  the  moth  that  corrupts 
the  secret  treasure,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
above  his  eyry  in  the  clouds — from  the  wild 
ass  of  the  desert,  to  the  lamb  within  the 
shepherd's  fold — from  the  consuming  locust, 
to  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hill» — ^from  the 
rose  ,of  Sharon  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — 
from  the  crystal  stream  gushing  forth  out  of 
the  flinty  rock,  to  the  wide  waters  of  the 
deluge — ^from  the  barren  waste  to  the  fruit- 
ful vineyard,  and  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey---from  the  lonely  path  of  the 
wanderer,  to  the  gathering  of  a  mighty  mul- 
titude— from  the  tear  that  falls  in  secret,  to 
the  din  of  battle,  and  the  shout  of  a  trium- 
phant host — from  the  solitary  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  the  satrap  on  his  throne — firom  the 
mourner  clad  iii  sackcloth,  to  the  prince  in 
purple  robes — ^from  the  gnawings  of  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  to  the  seraphic  visions 
of  the  blest—from  the  still  smali  voice,  to 
the  thunders  of  Omnipotence^firom  the 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
glory,  there  is  no  degree  of  beauty  or  de- 
formity, no  tendency  io  good  or  evil,  no 
shade  of  darkness  or  gleam  Of  light,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
impression  or  conception  of  the  mind  that 
may  not  find  a  corresponding  picture,  no 
tturst  for  excellence  that  may  not  meet  with 
its  full  supply,  and  no  condition  of  humanity 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  unlimited 
scope  of  adaptation  and  of  sympathy  com- 
prehended in  the  language  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible. 

How  gracious  then— how  wonderful,  and 
harmonious,  is  that  majestic  plan  by  which 
one  ethereal  principle,  like  an  electric  chain 
of  light  and  life,  extends  through  the  very 
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elementii  of  our  existence,  giving  music  to 
langoage,  elevation  to  thought,  yitality  to 
feeling,  and  intensity,  and  power,  and  beau* 
ty,  and  happiness,  to  the  exercise  of  every 
facully  of  the  human  soul ! 


THE  POBTRY  OF  REUGION. 

Nob  are  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  utmost 
bound  of  the  sphere  through  which  poetry 
extends.  With  that  religion  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  Bible,  it  may  also  be  associated. 
The  power  of  human  intellect  has  never 
yet  worked  out  from  die  principles  of  thought 
and  feeling,  a  subject  more  sublime  than 
that  of  an  omnipotent  Being  presiding  over 
a  universe  of  his  own  creating.  There  have 
been  adventurous  spirits  who  have  dared  to 
sing  the  wonders  of  a  world  without  a  God, 
but  as  a  proof  how  mudi  they  felt  the 
want  oi  this  higher  range  of  poetical  interest, 
they  have  referred  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  external  world  to  on  ideal  spirit 
of  nature — a  mysterious  intelligence,  single 
or  multiplied,  smiling  in  the  sunshine,  and 
frowning  in  the  storm,  with  the  mock  majes- 
ty of  omnipotence. 

Again,  Ae  propensities  of  our  nature — the 
low  grovelling  hopes  and  fears  that  agitate 
the  human  heart,  when  centred  solely  in 
what  is  material,  without  connection  with,  or 
reference  to  eternal  mind,  as  subjects  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  are  robbed  of  half  their 
interest,  and  all  their  refinement;  but  when 
the  feelings  which  form  the  sum  of  our  ex- 
perience are  regarded  as  the  impress  of  the 
hand  of  our  Creator,  when  the  motives  which 
lead  us  on  to  action  are  considered  as  deriving 
their  stimulus  and  strength  from  almighty 
power,  and  when  the  great  chain  of  circum- 
stances and  events  which  influence  our  lives 
are  linked  in  with  the  designs  of  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  they  assume  a  character 
at  once  poetical  and  sacred,  a  colouring  which 
blends  the  light  of  heaven  with  the  shades 
of  earth,  and  an  importance  which  raises 
(hem  from  what  is  ordinary  and  familiar,  to 
what  is  astonishing  and  sublime. 

The  most  serious  objection  ever  advanced 
against  poetry,  is  that  of  its  not  necessarily 
eoostituting  any  part  of  our  religion,  and  be- 


ing in  no  way  eueniiai  to  our  spiritnal 
progress.    Upon  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples it  might  be  argued,  that  beauty  does 
not  necessarily  form  any  part  of  utili^,  ; 
and  that  happiness  is  not  essential  to  the  ' 
moral  constitution  of  man.    The  same  an- 
swer will  apply  in  both  cases ;  and  it  is  ooe 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  creatures  of 
limited  perceptions  like  ourselves.    It  has 
seemed  meet  lo  the  Author  of  our  existence  « 
so  to  construct  our  mental  and  bodily  fane-  r 
tions,  that  we  shall  derive  pleasure  from  the  , 
principle  of  beauty  diffused  throughout  the  ; 
external  world,  and  that  we  shall  be  Imed 
on  by  a  perpetual  thirst  for  enjoyment  to 
that  which  is  our  only  true  and  lasting  hap-  I 
piness ;  as  well  as  so  to  eonstitute  our  per- 
ceptions and  feelings  that  poetry  shall  be 
one  of  our  chief  sources  of  intellectual  grati- 
fication, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  intimalis- 
ly  blended  with  the  highest  objects  oT  our 
desire ;  so  that  in  the  pursuit  of  ultimate  and 
eternal  good,  we  have  no  need  to  resign  the 
society  of  this  unwearying  friend,  whose 
companionship  is  a  constant  refreshment  and 
delight 

I  would  humbly  refer  both  these  Qibjecls 
to  the  unlimited  goodness  sf  a  gracious  God. 
If  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  viaible 
creation  is  not  essential  to  practical  utilitj,  , 
let  us  look  upon  it  as  a  free  gift,  liberally  of- 
fered for  the  promotion  of  our  happiness ; 
and  if  poetry  does  not  appear  to  our  finite 
views  to  be  in  reality  a  part  of  religion,  let 
us  consider  how  they  are  associaled,  and  ; 
gratefully  acknowledge  their  connexion,  ra-  j 
ther  than  presumptuously  attempt  to  aepa- 
rate  what  the  principles  of  our  nature  teach  < 
us  to  unite.  | 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  poetry  of  reli- 
gion as  it  is  exhibited  to  the  worid,  in  some  ' 
of  the  various  modes  of  worship  which  mark  ' 
the  civil  and  religious  history  of  man. 

Under  the  terrific  rule  of  tyranny  and  ' 
superstition,  religion  has  ever  been  the  first  • 
to  suffer  and  the  last  to  yield ;  and  whether  i 
we  contemplate  the  martyr  at  the  stake,  I 
singing  his  triumphant  hymns  amongst  the 
circling  flames ;  or  pursue  the  silent  devi^ 
tee  to  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  wilderness,  where  the  bond  of  Chn»-  ! 
tian  brotherhood  is  strengthened  and  eon-  { 
firmed  by  the  horrors  of  an  impendn^  iate 
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which  threatens  to  leave  that  bond  alone 
imbroken,  of  aQ  that  have  sweetened  and 
supported  life,  we  nee  and  feel,  that  the 
might  of  mortal  tuffering,  gives  even  to  the 
OKMt  humble  victims  of  eroelty  and  oppres> 
ibn,  a  dignity  which  entitles  them  to  the 
I  highest  place  in  the  scale  of  poetical  inte- 

So  far  as  poetry  is  connected  with  the 
exereise  of  fbrtitode,  resignation,  and  ardent 
seal,  it  is  exhibited  by  the  martyr  in  its  holi- 
eft  character.  Suffering  even  to  death, 
iod  such  a  death !  yet  suffering  triumphantly, 
that  the  ^ory  of  God  may  shine  with  add!* 
tiooal  brightness  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
md  that  unbelievers  may  behold  the  majesty 
and  the  power  of  the  faith  for  which  he  dies. 
Xor  has  it  been  always  tlie  man  of  iron 
moold,  of  unshaken  nerve,  and  inflexible 
resohre,  who  has  died  triumphant  at  the 
itske.  Creatures  of  delicate  and  gentle 
fonn  have  been  led  forth  fVom  the  hall  and 
the  bower,  and  they  too  have  raised  the  cry 
of  exultation  that  they  were  deemed  worthy 
to  iet  the  sea]  of  suffering  to  the  cause  they 
ioved.  Eyes  that  have  never  dwelt  save  on 
the  fairest  page  of  human  life  have  gleamed 
oat  from  amidst  the  lurid  flames,  and  looked 
up  in  calmness  and  in  confidence  to  the 
mercy  that  lies  hid  beyond  the  skies ;  hands 
wfasse  gentle  office  had  been  the  constant 
miniitredon  of  tenderness  and  charity,  have 
been  clasped  in  fervent  prayer,  until  they 
mingled  with  the  ashes  of  the  sinking  pile ; 
brows  around  which  the  cherub  locks  of 
youth  were  woven,  have  borne  the  fatal 
ordeal,  and  betrayed  no  sign  of  shrinking 
from  the  fiery  blast;  and  voices  whose 
sweet  tones  were  once  the  natural  min- 
itrelsy  of  happiness  and  love,  have  been 


h  jiuikm  to  iMTMir,  tbe  writer  matt  iMre  obMrve, 
ut]t«Kklss  oftbo  poetry  ofrellfion,  kow  forcibly  •he  la 
MTvck  wUh  what  aomo  would  call  the  fmeriiiy  of  the 
iMk  «ko  hw  ondortakon ;  bacanaa  ikia  rabjact  naoema- 
rily  brtefa  umdet  aeriooa  obaerratloa  tba  all  importaal 
tratbt  On  whkb  wa  oof  ht  to  be  wHling  afthar  to  lira  or 
im  M  doty  may  raqaira :  aad  befbra  which  all  inlallae- 
tail  cQSaMaralloM,  araa  that  of  poetry  ttaalf,  Tanteh  Into 
caoipanlHre  sothlngoata.  She  wobhl  howarer  hope 
thai  her  tmk  may  be  purtned  wlthool  Irrarerenee,  and 
that  the  may  point  out  the  poetry  of  ralif  ion  with  a  dia- 
Uact  IMhig  of  lis  weightier  aad  more  eaaential  aitri* 
balet,  hi  iIm  Mme  way  that  i^  beholder  may  oKpatiate 
opei  Che  atchltectare  of  a  ratbedra],  without  reference 
to  the  pttrpoM  fur  which  the  belldbig  waa  orlgtoany  do* 
•igsad  and  to  whlcb  It  la  atfll  appropriated. 


heard  above  the  crackling  embers,  and  the 
shouts  cf  brutal  acclamation,  hymning  to 
heaven  the  pure  mebdious  strains  of  a 
seraphic  joy.  Fresh  from  the  fount  of  do- 
mestic peace,  young,  innocent  bosoms  have 
been  torn  to  bleed  and  writhe  in  the  centre 
of  the  torturing  fire,  and  trembling  with  the 
last  throbs  of  mortal  agony,  have  borne 
their  unflinching  testimony  to  the  fervour 
of  their  faith.  The  cry  of  an  agonized  pa- 
rent bursting  from  the  surrounding  throng, 
may  have  reached  the  suffisrer  in  the  flames, 
the  eye  that  was  once  the  beacon  of  his 
hopes  may  have  glanced  upon  him  throu^ 
the  dense  and  thickening  smoke,  and 
thoughts  dear  as  the  memory  of  early  love, 
mt^  have  rushed  upon  his  soul  even  there, 
bathing  it  in  the  tenderness  of  childhood, 
and  melting  down  his  high  resolve,  which, 
but  fbr  that  sustaining  and  unquenchable 
seal,  would  yet  have  seat  him  forth  a  worth- 
less wreck  upon  the  troubled  ocean  of  life 
afier  the  promised  haven  had  been  in  sight, 
the  pilot  near,  and  the  anchor  of  eternal 
hope  ready  to  be  cast  fbr  ever  into  the  fbun- 
datkm  which  no  storms  can  shake.  Yet 
even  here  liis  faith  remaini:  immoveable, 
and  he  shakes  off  the  lingering  weakness 
of  humanity,  his  joyful  spirit  already  antici- 
pating the  unbounded  fruition  of  its  promised 
felicity. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  awful  scene  one 
moment  lunger.  The  excitement  has  sub- 
sided ;  the  cry  of  the  merciless  spectators  is 
heard  no  more ;  the  smoking  pile  becomes 
one  universal  ruin;  and  the  living  form  so 
lately  quivering  with  the  intensity  of  quick- 
ened and  agonized  sensation,  is  mingled 
with  the  silent  dust  Are  there  not  foot- 
steps lingering  near  that  fatal  q>ot?  Are 
there  not  looks  too  wild  for  tears,  stHl  fixed 
upon  the  white  ashes  with  which  the  idle 
breezes  are  at  play?  Are  there  not  hearts 
whose  inmost  depths  are  filled  with  bitter^ 
ness,  and  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and  dreams 
of  impious  daring,  and  fierce,  bold  scrutiny  ! 
of  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  presump- 
tuous questioning  if  these  are  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Most  High?  Yes;  such 
has  ever  been  the  effect  of  persecution  upon 
the  human  mind,  and  never  is  the  infidel  so 
firmly  fortified  against  conviction,  as  when 
he  contemplates  the  wrongs  and  the  wretch- 
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ednen  which  man,  infuriated  with  a  blind 
and  auperstitiouB  zeal  inflicts  upon  his  bro- 
ther. 

We  turn  from  this  scene  of  horrors  to  the 
aspect  presented  by  religion  under  a  milder 
form  of  persecution,  or  rather  under  one 
whose  influence  is  more  remote,  and  we 
follow  a  litde  company  of  faithful  worship- 
pers to  their  tabemade  in  the  mountains, 
where  their  canopy  is  the  starry  sky,  and 
their  altar  the  rude  rocks  of  the  wilderness. 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  beetling  precipice,  a 
sentinel  keeps  watch,  and  whOe  he  looks  to 
the  sombre  woods,  the  hoUow  caves,  or  the 
dim  and  distant  heights,  if  haply  he  may 
discern  the  movements  of  an  insiduous  en* 
emy,  hymns  of  praise  and  adoration  are 
beard  from  the  congregation  in  the  vaDey, 
as,  echoing  from  crag  to  crag,  the  deep  full 
anthem  of  devotion  rises  on  the  evening 
breeze.  Then  the  devout  and  heartfelt 
prayer  is  offered  up,  that  the  true  Shepherd 
will  vouchsafe  to  look  down  upon  and  visit 
the  scattered  remnant  of  his  flock,  that  his 
voice  may  yet  call  them  into  safe  pastures, 
and  that  he  will  pour  out  the  waters  of  eter- 
nal life,  for  the  support  of  the  feeble,  the 
refreshment  of  the  weary,  and  tlie  consola- 
tion of  the  ^  sore  distressed." 

It  is  in  such  scenes  and  circumstances, 
that  the  followers  of  a  persecuted  faith  be- 
come indeed  brethren  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  Sufiering  in  a  common  cause,  ap- 
prehending the  same  danger,  and  led  on  by 
one  purpose,  the  vital  bond  of  the  society  ex- 
tendjB  and  lives  through  all  its  members. 
Discord  enters  not  into  their  communion, 
for  the  world  is  against  them,  and  they  can 
stand  under  its  cruelty  and  oppression  by  no 
other  compact  than  tiiat  of  Christian  love ; 
jealousy  pours  not  its  rankling  venom  into 
their  hearts,  for  they  are  hoping  to  attain  a 
felicity  in  which  all  are  blest;  ambition 
sows  not  the  seeds  of  selfishness  amongst 
them,  for  their  reward  is  one  that  admits  of 
no  monopoly— of  which  all  may  partake, 
without  diminishing  the  portion  of  any :  and 
afler  this  pure  and  simple  worship,  how  sa- 
cred, how  fervent  is  the  farewell  of  the 
brethren  on  separating  for  their  distant 
home.  Some  have  to  trace  the  dubious 
sands  of  the  sea-beaten  shore,  some  the 
lonely  sheep-track  on  the  mountains,  and 


some  the  hollow  bed  of  the  wintry  toKrent, 
whose  thundering  waten  have  woriied  out 
fjT  themselves  a  rugged  pathway  down  ^te 
hills;  but  all  are  aocoropanied  by  the  same 
deep  sense  of  outward  danger,  and  fnlemBl 
peace— ell  have  the  tame  bright  stars  to 
light  them  on  their  silent  way,  and  the  same 
spiritual  help  to  support  their  weary  steps. 
They  know  not  but  the  homes  they  are 
seeking  may  have  become  a  heap  of  rains ; 
but  they  have  learned  to  look  for  an  ever- 
lasting habitation  where  the  spoiler  may 
not  come.  They  know  sot  but  the  swt>rd 
of  persecution  may  have  severed  the  chain 
of  their  domestic  bappmess;  but  they  led 
that  every  link  of  that  chain  can  be  reaailBd 
in  a  worid  of  peace.  They  know  not  bat 
the  shadow  of  destraotioa  may  have  fUlea 
upon  all  that  beautified  and  cheered  their 
earthly  path;  but  they  are  pilgrims  to  a 
better  land,  and  they  have  only  to  press  oi»> 
ward  in  the  simplicity  of  humble  Christkans, 
and  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city  wili 
be  won. 

Relisriun,  stigmatized  with  the  world's 
tempt,  auil  hunted  from  the  earth  by  the 
poweriul  emissaries  of  public  authority,  is 
ever  tho  religion  of  the  heart  and  the  afiec- 
tions.  Were  it  otherwise  it  could  not  stand 
its  ground ;  but  dignity  and  disgrace,  tem- 
poral enjoyment  and  temporal  suflering, 
life  and  death,  become  as  nothing  in 
parison  with  that  righteous  cause  which 
feel  themselves  called  upon  faithfully  to  up- 
hold before  a  disbelieving  people,  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
creatures.  If  it  be  a  test  of  tlie  love  which 
a  man  bears  for  his  brother,  that  he  will  lay 
down  his  life  for  liim,  the  test  of  Axfierin^ 
must  also  apply  to  his  religion ;  and  pure  and 
devoted  must  be  the  love  of  him,  who  holds 
himself  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
lay  down  the  last  and  dearest  sacrifice  up- 
on the  altar  of  his  faith.  Yes ;  that  most  be 
love  indeed,  which  overweighs  all  earthly  and 
natural  afiections,  which  separates  the  mo- 
tlier  from  her  weeping  child,  the  husband 
from  his  wife  of  yesterday,  the  friends  who 
had  been  wont  to  take  sweet  counsel  togeth- 
er, and  last,  but  not  least,  which  teats  away 
the  fond  endearing  thoughts  of  promised 
happiness  from  the  heart  around  which  they 
cling  when  it  beats  with  the  fen^oor  of  yooth* 
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M  hope,  and  rejoices  in  the  anticipated  Bon- 
shine  oT  bright  days  to  come,  in  which  the 
lovely  and  the  loved  may  dwell  together  in 
peace  and  safety  even  upon  earth.  It  is  not 
a  light  or  coounon  love  tliat  can  thus  sever 
the  strongest  ties  of  human  life,  and  fortify 
the  soul  not  only  to  endure  all  that  our  na- 
ture shrinks  from,  but  to  resign  all  that  our 
nature  teaches  us  to  hold  dear. 

From  the  worship  of  the  heart,  we  torn  to 

that  of  the  sanctuary — from  religion  robbed 

of  its  external  attributes,  restrained,  and  per- 

•ecuted,  and  driven  inward  to  the  centre  of 

volition,  and  sealed  up  in  the  fountains  of 

'i  spiritual  IKe  ;  to  that  which  powerful  nations 

combine  to  support,  before  which  suppliant 

'  monarchs  bow,  and  which,  supreme  above 

I  ihe  regal  sceptre,  sends  forth  its  awful  and 

I  imperious  mandates  through  distant  regions 

I  of  the  peopled  world. 

We  enter  the  magnificent  and  stately  edi- 
fice consecrated  to  the  worship  of  a  God  no 
longer  partially  acknowledged,  or  reverenced 
at  ihe  risk  of  life,  and  we  mark  the  pomp 
and  the  ceremonial  designed  to  recommend 
that  worship  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
mankind.     Through  the  richly  variegated 
windows,  bright  beams  of  golden  splendor 
>  are  glancing  on  the  marble  floor,  and  light- 
ing up  the  monumental  tablets  of  departed 
'  worth.    Deeds  of  heroic  vurtue,  long  since 
,  forgotten  but  for  that  faithful  record,  are 
,  dimly  shadowed  out  upon  the  tombs,  and 
;  the  sculptured  forms  that  bend  in  silent  beau- 
ty over  the  unbroken  shimbers  of  the  dead, 
point  with  an  awful  warning  to  the  inevitable 
doom  of  man.    Above,  around,  and  beneath 
U8,  aie  the  storied  pages  on  which  human 
labour  has  inscribed  the  memorial  of  its 
power— the  barriers  raised  by  art  against 
the  encroaehmenls  of  time — ^the  landmarks 
graven  upon  stone,  which  denote  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  past  ages.    We  gaze  up- 
["  00  the  tessellated  aisle,  intersected  with  al- 
I  temate  light  and  shadow,  where  the  stately 

I  cohimns,  terminating  in  the  solemn  arch, 
I,  rise  like  tall  pahn  trees  in  the  desert  plain, 
•,  whose  graceful  branches  meet  in  stately 
,  grandeur  above  the  head  of  the  wayfaring 
:  tmveller,  while  he  pauses  to  bless  their  Wei- 
ll come  riiade,  and  thinks  how  lovely  are  the 

I I  green  spots  of  verdure  in  the  wOdemess— 
the  fertile  islands  that  beautify  a  waste  and 


ic 


troubled  sea.  We  listen,  and  the  measured 
tread  of  sober  feet  is  ihe  only  sound  that  dis- 
turbs the  silence  of  that  sacred  place— we, 
listen,  till  the  beating  of  our  own  hearts  be- 
comes audible,  and  we  almost  fear  that  a 
'^  stir — a  brea^"  should  break  the  slumbers 
of  the  dead — ^we  listen,  and  suddenly  the 
tremendous  peal  of  the  deep-tcmed  organ 
bursts  upon  our  ear,  and  sweet  young  voices, 
like  a  symphony  of  pure  spirits,  join  the  hea- 
venly anthem  as  it  rises  in  a  louder  strain  of 
harmony,  and  echoes  though  every  arch  of 
the  resounding  pile.  The  anthem  ceases, 
and  the  sound  of  prayer  ascends  from  a 
thousand  hearts,  as  variously  formed  as  the 
lips  from  whence  that  prayer  proceeds,  yet 
all  uniting  in  the  worship  of  one  God — all 
reverentially  acknowledging  his  right  to 
reign  and  rule  with  undisputed  sway. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  hour  of  evening  worship, 
and  instead  of  the  bright  sunbeams  glanc- 
ing through  the  many-tinted  windows,  and 
penetrating  into  the  distant  recesses  of  tlie 
cathedral  pile,  artificial  lights  of  inferior  lus- 
tre gleam  out  here  and  there,  like  stars  in 
the  midnight  sky,  making  the  intervening 
darkness  more  palpable  and  profound.  It  is 
the  hour  when  "every  soil  and  solemn  in- 
fluence" is  poured  most  profusely  upon  the 
prostrate  soul,  when  the  sordid  and  merce- 
nary cares  of  the  day  are  over,  and  religion^ 
like  an  angel  of  peace,  descends  upon  the 
troubled  spirit  that  knows  no  other  resting 
place  than  her  sanctuary — ^no  other  shelter 
than  her  brooding  wing.  It  is  the  hour 
when  all  our  warmest,  purest,  and  holiest 
affectk>ns  gush  forth  like  rills  of  sweetness 
and  refreshment,  watering  the  verdure  of 
the  path  of  life,  and  producing  fresh  loveli- 
ness, and  renewed  delight  It  is  the  hour 
when  prayer  is  the  natural  language  of  the 
devoted  soul,  and  here  the  humble  penitent 
is  kneeling  to  implore  the  pardon  promised 
to  the  broken  and  contrite  heart — there  the 
parent  devoutly  asks  a  blessing  upon  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  household,  upon  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  and  the  children  of  his  love — 
here  the  poor  mendicant  bares  his  pale 
brow  before  the  eye  of  heaven,  and  stands 
without  a  blush  in  that  presence  to  which 
wealth  is  no  passport,  and  from  which  po- 
verty afibrds  no  plea  for  rejection — there  the 
rich  arbitrer  of  magisterial  law,  humbly  bends 
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his  knee,  and  acknowledges,  that  without 
the  sanction  of  divine  authority  the  judg- 
ment of  man  must  be  vain,  and  his  sentence 
void — ^here  the  miserable  outcast  from  sod- 
ety,  glides  unnoticed  along  the  silent  aisle, 
and  bending  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  mar- 
ble column,  bathes  her  hollow  cheek  with 
tears  vrhoae  sincerity  is  unquestioned  here — 
there  the  gaily  habited,  admired,  and  che- 
rished idol  of  the  same  society  folds  her 
white  hands  upon  her  bosom,  and  feels  the 
deep  aching  void  which  religion  alone  is 
sufficient  to  supply — ^here  the  rosy  Ups  of 
cherub  infancy  lisp  the  words  of  prayer, 
more  felt  than  comprehended  amidst  the  aw- 
ful grandeur  of  that  solemn  scene;  and 
there  the  wrinkled  brow  of  age  is  illumi- 
nated with  the  overpowing  brightness  of 
anticipated  joy,  while  feeble  accents,  broken 
by  the  tremors  of  infirmity  and  pain,  tell  of 
the  gladness  of  renovated  life. 

It  is  this  variety  of  sight  and  sound,  min- 
gled together  into  one  scene,  and  united  in 
the  same  holy  purpose,  which  constitutes  a 
harmony  so  true  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  lowly  and  erring 
creatiures,  that  we  cannot  contemplate  such 
worship  without  aspiring  to  partake  in  its 
reality — ^we  cannot  feel  its  reality  without 
being  raised  higher  in  the  scale  of  spiritual 
enjoyment 

If^  retiring  from  this  scene,  we  follow  the 
penitent  to  his  secret  cell,  we  behold  him 
lacerating  his  bleeding  limbs,  and  torturing 
out  what  he  beheves  to  be  the  demon  of  his 
natural  heart ;  or  we  watch  him  through  the 
tedious  hours  of  solitary  musing,  when  the 
sun  is  shining  upon  the  walls  of  his  con- 
vent, upon  the  green  flowery  valley  where 
it  stands,  and  upon  the  glancing  waters  of  a 
river  whose  pure  fresh  streams  ^de  on  with 
a  perpetual  melody,  through  woods,  and 
groves,  the  verdant  beauty  of  whose  mazy 
labyrinths  k>ok  like  the  chosen  walks  of 
wandering  angels.  While  the  bright  sun  is 
shining  upon  a  scene,  the  pale  monk  sits 
brooding  over  the  transgressions  of  his 
youth,  and  counting  a  never-varying  circle 
of  dull  beads ;  or,  stooping  his  cold  forehead 
to  the  stony  floor,  he  closes  every  avenue  of 


rational  enjoyment,  and  believing  this  im- 
molation of  his  nature  is  the  sacrifice  his  God 
requires,  pledges  himself  to  the  same  absti- 
nence^ the  same  penance,  and  the  aame 
abasement  through  all  the  long  yean  of  hk 
af\er-life. 

It  is  not,  most  assuredly,  to  the  nature  of 
such  worship,  that  we  would  accord  the 
meed  of  poetical  merit;  but  to  the  earnesi- 
ness,  the  sincerity,  the  total  dedication  of 
heart,  which  its  votaries  display,  and  which 
might  sometimes  bring  a  blush  of  abame 
upon  the  less  devoted  followers  of  a  more 
enlightened  faith. 

Nor  is  the  simplicity  of  a  less  ostentaliiras 
form  of  worship  inferior  in  its  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  There  is  not 
much  to  fix  the  gaze  of  the  beholder  in  the 
quiet  congregation  of  a  village  church,  or 
in  the  little  band  of  lowly  suppliants  who 
bend  the  knee  within  the  walls  of  the  con- 
venticle, and  listen  to  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence, bursting  in  extemporaneous  fervour, 
from  the  lips  of  the  humble  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,  whose  reward  is  not  the  gift  of 
sordid  gain,  but  the  soul-sustaining  con- 
sciousness of  walking  in  the  ways  of  truth, 
and  yielding  the  tribute  of  obedience  where 
simply  to  obey  is  to  enjoy.  There  is  not 
much  to  interest  tlie  mere  spectator  in  euch 
a  scene;  but  there  is  much  to  cheer  the 
spirit  of  the  philanthropist  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  earnest  zeal,  the  strict  integ^ty, 
and  the  devotional  fervour  which  impires 
this  staunch  adherence  to  what  eonseienoe 
points  out  as  a  better  way  than  that  estah- 
Ushed  by  former  ages,  supported  by  national 
authority,  and  persevered  in  by  thousands 
from  a  blind  partiality  for  old  ctistoma  and 
familiar  forms. 

Far  be  it  from  the  writer  of  these  pa^ea^ 
to  draw  invidioits  comparisons  between  «ine 
creed  and  another,  or  to  join  tlie  public  voice 
which  makes  destruction  rather  than  edifi- 
cation the  object  of  its  tunmltuous  outcry. 
Whatever  is  the  subject  of  popular  beliei^ 
or  the  conunon  ground  on  which  mankind 
concentrate  their  energies  and  hopea,  ti 
argues  the  proper  exercise  of  moral  lecltn^« 
when  those  who  dissent  from  such  belief 
have  the  courage  and  integrity  to  avow  that 
dissent  in  the  face  of  a  disapproving  world — 
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wfa«)  tboM  who  depart  from  sach  ground, 
do  BO  in  Christian  love,  and  charity,  and 
with  full  purpose  of  heart 

It  is  when  entertaining  these  views  of 
rooral  rectitude,  that  we  behold  with  pecu- 
liar interest  a  congregation  of  schismatical 
worshippers^  and  even  if  we  cannot  join  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  devotional  duties, 
we  can  at  least  rejoice  that  there  are  inde- 
pendent minds,  ready  to  shake  off  the  bond- 
age of  established  opinion,  and  freely  and 
folly  to  acknowledge  whatever  they  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  the  truth,  making 
the  testimony  of  their  own  faith  supreme 
above  the  authorities  of  this  world,  and 
preferring  the  service  of  God  before  the 
gracious  countenance  of  men. 

There  are  cases  too,  when  this  system  of 
worship  comes  home  to  the  affections  of  the 
people  unprovided  for  by  the  established 
religion  of  the  land.  There  are  obscure  and 
isolated  beings,  dwelling  in  remote  or  thinly 
peopled  districts,  by  whom  the  sound  of  the 
Sabbath  bell  is  seldom  heard,  and  to  whom 
the  welcome  visitation  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister would  scarcely  be  known,  but  for  the 
pilgrim  preacher,  who  penetrates,  not  only 
into  the  solitary  cottage  of  the  herdsman  on 
the  mountain,  but  into  the  lowest  haunts  of 
savage  life,  where,  instead  of  the  simplicity 
of  pastoral  innocence,  he  finds  the  brutality 
of  rostlc  vice.  Nor  must  we  judge  of  the 
announcement  of  a  village  prayer  meeting, 
or  the  appearance  of  an  itinerant  preacher, 
by  what  we  ourselves  should  feel,  if  com* 
pelled  to  listen  tohis  wQd  eloquence,  stirring 
up  the  unsophisticated  mind  to  enthusiasm, 
if  not  to  pure  devotion.  We  must  picture 
the  poor  and  destitute  old  man,  infirm  and 
helpless,  racked  with  pain,  and  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  weary  of  life,  yet 
dreBding  the  darkness  and  the  uncertainty  of 
death,  his  anguish  never  soothed  by  the 
voice  of  kindness,  nor  his  heart  enlightened 
by  the  words  of  comfort  or  instruction.  We 
must  picture  him  day  al\er  day,  and  night 
'  aAcr  night,  the  sleepless,  restless  victim  of 
lassitude  and  disease,  without  a  thought 
beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  miserable 
hovel,  or  a  feeling  separate  from  the  pangs 
that  torture  his  emaciated  frame.  To  such 
an  one,  perhaps  the  wandering  minister 
imparta  the  sanguine  hope  that  animates 


his  own  soul,  when  suddenly  the  couch  of 
suffering  is  converted  into  one  of  triumph. 
He  who  cannot  read,  can  fed  the  words  of 
life;  and  joyfully  he  clasps  his  trembling 
hands  in  full  assurance  of  an  immortality 
from  whose  inexhaustible  happiness,  the 
poor,  the  despised,  and  the  needy  are  not 
shut  out 

Or  we  turn  to  the  cbttage  of  the  lonely 
widow  who  has  lost  the  sole  prop  of  her  de- 
clining years,  whose  children  are  distant  or 
dead,  who  sit  from  mom  till  night  in  the  si- 
lence of  her  desolate  home,  pursuing  the 
same  monotonous  range  of  limited  and 
painful  thought — looking  alternately  from 
her  narrow  lattice  upon  the  wide  bare  sur- 
face of  the  distant  hills,  or  back  again  to  the 
white  ashes  that  lie  upon  her  silent  hearth. 
It  is  to  such  a  being  (and  there  are  many 
whose  existence  is  a  little  more  enlivened 
by  mental  or  spiritual  excitement)  that  the 
social  prayer  meeting  becomes  an  object  of 
intense  and  incalculable  enjoyment,  the  com- 
munion of  fellow  Christians  a  living  and 
lasting  consolation,  and  the  record  of  divine 
truth  the  sotirce  of  vital  interest  and  de- 
light 

There  are  in  the  darkest  and  most  de- 
graded walks  of  life,  coarse,  blind  votaries 
of  mere  animal  gratification,  outcasts  from 
the  pale  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  fel- 
lowship, gross  bodily  creatures,  who  sink 
the  character  of  man  beneath  the  level  of 
the  brute — men  whose  haunts  are  the  pol- 
luted habitations  of  guilt  and  shame,  whose 
feelings  are  seared  with  the  brand  of  public 
infamy,  and'  whose  souls  are  blasted  with 
the  contagion  of  lawless  thoughts  and  des- 
picable purposes,  and  passions  uncontrolled. 
By  such  men  the  paths  that  lead  to  the 
house  of  prayer  are  more  despised  than  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  rather  than  seek  the  par- 
don of  an  offended  Qod,  they  impptently 
defy  his  power.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  boasting  of  their  recklessness,  and 
making  an  open  parade  of  the  impious  pros- 
titution of  their  souls,  the  worm  that  dieth 
not  has  begun  its  irresistible  operation  upon 
their  hearts,  and  the  darkness  and  horror 
which  surrounded  them  in  then:  solitary 
hours  assume  a  tenfold  gloom.  They  hear 
of  religion,  and  they  hate  the  name ;  but 
with  their  hate  is  mingled  a  secret  trust  in 
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its  efficacy  to  remove  the  intolerable  burden 
under  which  they  groan.  They  scorn  to 
join  the  congregation  of  openly  professing 
worshippers,  though  but  to  hear  the  nature 
of  religion  explained ;  but  without  implicat- 
ing themselves,  they  can  go  forth  into  the 
open  fields  to  listen  to,  and  mock  the  less 
authorized  enthusiast,  pouring  his  unpre- 
meditated eloquence  upon  the  wondering 
ears  of  thousands,  who  would  not  have  lis- 
tened to  his  voice  elsewhere.  And  such  are 
the  means  by  which  the  hardened  sinner  is 
not  unfrequently  awakened  from  his  gross 
and  brutal  sleep,  the  outcasts  from  the  so- 
ciety drawn  back  within  the  wholesome 
limitations  of  a  decent  life,  and  the  repro- 
bate reclaimed  from  the  dangerous  error  of 
hia  ways. 

Nor  let  the  more  enlightened  Christian 
despise  such  humble  means,  whose  chief 
merit  is  their  unbounded  extent,  added  to 
their  adaptation  io  extreme  cases,  and 
whose  efficacy,  proved  by  the  observation 
of  evefy  day,  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  their 
lawfulness.  With  the  too  frequent  abuse  of 
these  means,  poetry  holds  no  connection; 
but  it  is  their  least  recommendation  to  say, 
that  poetry  is  intimately  associated  with 
their  power  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  mind,  to  penetrate  the  heart,  and 
mingle  with  the  affections,  and  to  let  in  the 
glorious  light  of  immortality  upon  the  be- 
nighted soul. 

Of  all  the  public  ordinances  of  oar  reli- 
gion, that  which  appoints  one  day  in  seven 
for  a  season  of  rest,  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  poetical  association,  and  as  such 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  theme  with  the 
imaginative  bard.  In  a  world  such  as  we 
inhabit,  and  with  a  bodily  and  mental  confor- 
mation like  ours,  it  is  natural  that  rest 
should  become  (especially  in  advanced 
age)  the  object  of  our  continual  desire,  and 
that  regarding  it  superficially,  as  it  appears 
to  us  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties of  ordinary  life,  we  should  learn  to 
speak  of  it  as  our  chief  good ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  purer  sphere,  and  endowed 
with  renovated  powers  of  action  and  per- 
ception, we  should  find  that  constant  activity 
was  more  productive  of  enjoyment  Even 
here,  the  word  rest  is  one  of  comparative 
signification,  for  those  who  have  an  oppor- 


tunity of  making  the  experimcoiC  beeome  i 
more  weary  of  continued  repose   tfaui  of  j 
continued  exertion.    Still  the  pining  of  the 
heart  is  ever  afler  some  portion  of  natural 
and  necessary  rest,  and  the  Sabbath,  where  ; 
it  is  regarded  with  right  feelings,  afibrdA  a  ' 
beautiful  and  perfect  exemplification  of  the 
provision  made  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  humanity. 

Those  pitiable  beings  whose  mental  exi»- , 
tence  is  supported  by  a  perpetual  succeseiain  i 
of  excitements,  are  wholly  incapable  of  ooo- ! 
ceiving  what  the  Sabbath  is  to  the  me- 1 
chanic,  the  labourer,  or  even  to  the  man  of 
business,  whose  heart  is  with  his  famfly, 
while  his  head  and  hands  are  oceapied  m 
the  daily  traffic  of  mereaotile  afiain.  To 
such  a  man  the  Sabbath  is  indeed  a  day  of 
refreshment,  as  well  as  rest— a  day  in  I 
which  he  can  listen  to  the  prattle  of  his  t 
almost  unknown  children,  and  look  into  their  ,. 
opening  minds,  and  cultivate  a  shcMl — alas.  \ 
too  short  acquaintance  with  the  soarcea  of  j 
domestic  happiness — it  is  a  day  on  which  he  i 
can  enter  into  the  free  unreserved  oonqsan-  ', 
ionship  of  his  own  fireside,  and,  feeling  that  i, 
he  has  a  possession  in  the  esteem  and  the  { 
approbation  of  those  aroimd  him,  in  the  • 
moral  rights  of  man,  in  the  institutiona  of  ;. 
religion,  and  in  the  heritage  of  an  immortal  *' 
creature,  he  aspires  to  a  higher  and  nkote  I' 
intellectual  state  of  being  than  that  absorbed  \\ 
in  the  continual  pursuit  of  wealth.  If  then  ,j 
he  loves  the  Sabbath,  it  is  not  merely  be-  !> 
cause  it  relieves  him  from  the  necessi^  of  n 
laborious  exertion,  but  because  it  makea  fainii  i 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  > 

The  mechanic  has  the  same  reason,  and  '• 
the  same  right  to  welcome  this  day.  Indeed  J I 
it  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  thoee  i 
who  spend  their  intervening  houia  in  loO  '> 
and  trouble,  to  appreciate  the  enjoyment  of  !• 
the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  it  affi>rds  them  an  in>  | 
terval  of  cessation  from  irksome  carea  jl 
Rightly  to  enjoy,  and  fully  to  approciatie  the  | 
value  of  the  Sabbath,  requires  the  associa- 
tion of  a  higher  range  of  thought  and  leel-  i  > 
ing,  such  as  religion  alone  can  supply.  | 

If  in  the  busy  town,  and  for  those  who  |; 
tread  the  beaten  paths  of  life,  there  Is  much  i 
to  interest  the  heart  in  the  recunence  of  the  i 
Sabbath — in  the  chiming  of  iimumerabla  ' 
bells  at  slated  intervals  of  public  worship^  in 
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the  gathering  of  vast  multitudea  assembled 
for  one  common  purpose,  and  that  the  holiest 
of  which  our  mortal  nature  is  capable,  and 
in  the  general  aspect  of  sobriety,  order,  and 
profound  respect  whicii  pervades  the  thickly- 
peopled  city,  how  much  more  is  to  be  felt 
where  man  exists  in  a  state  of  greater  sif»- 
ph'city,  in  the  rude  home  of  the  peasant, 
or  in  those  little  groups  of  humble  dwellings 
gemming  the  fertile  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  tall  village  spire  rises  and  points 
to  heaven.  It  is  not  here  as  in  the  city, 
that  the  loud  peal  of  many  bells  announces 
the  hour  of  prayer,  but  the  single  bell  tolling 
at  intervals,  is  converted  into  music  by  the 
Mb.  pure  morning  air,  and  the  many  simple 
and  delightful  associations  connected  with 
that  welMmown  sound.  Perhaps  a  beloved 
and  revered  minister  is  there  to  welcome 
hia  peqrfe  once  again  within  the  fold  of 
Chrifltian  commtmion ;  fiunilies  separated  by 
the  occupations  of  the  week,  now  meet  to 
ofler  up  tiieir  fervent  prayers  together ;  the 
the  village  paoper  stands  upon  the  same 
foundation  as  the  village  lord,  and  looks 
tipwaird  with  the  same  cabn  countenance  to 
meet  the  light  of  heaven ;  the  comely-habited 
maiden  closes  the  wicket  of  her  father's 
garden,  and  hastens  at  the  universal  call; 
while  the  feeble  steps  of  infancy  and  age, 
blending  their  weakness  and  their  humble 
eoafidencc  together,  are  heard  slowly  advan- 
i  ciiig  along  the  solemn  aisle.  No  sooner  is 
the  simple  service  ended,  than  a  cordial  re- 
cognition takes  place  between  tfa^  pastor 
and  his  congregation,  and  often  between 
thoae  who  meet  too  seldom — ^the  rich  and  the 
poor—- the  Exalted  and  the  lowly:  and  kind 
questkns  are  Btked  of  the  suffering  or  the 
ahaent,  followed  by  visits  of  Christian  love, 
and  words  of  eonsolation,  to  tiwse  who  are 
debarred  the  privilege  of  meeting  their 
brethren  and  their  friends  within  the  con- 
■ecrated  walls  ol  the  church. 

It  is  on  these  days,  that  through  the  still- 
Msa  of  the  summer  au>,  we  oflen  hear  the 
mouniAil  cadence  ef  distant  and  harmoni- 
ous voices^  singoig  at  intervals  their  low 

I  aweet  requiem  over  the  bier  of  a  departed 
,;  friend,  as  they  bear  him  to  his  last  k>ng 
i  borne  beneath  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 

I I  ahrilering  elms,  that  ridrt  the  precincts  of 
ij  the  dead,  and  cast  their  sombre  shadows 


athwart  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  venerable  parent  who  has 
been  quietly  translated  to  his  place  of  rest, 
and  the  tears  of  the  surroundmg  mourners 
fall  into  the  grave  without  bitterness,  and 
almost  without  regret;  for  the  poor  have 
happier  thoughts  of  the  last  call  announcing 
the  termination  of  mortal  Buffering,  than 
those  whose  progress  through  this  world 
is  less  interrupted  with  hardship,  toil,  and 
pain. 

But  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  the  lifeless 
form  for  which  that  bier  is  spread,  should 
have  been  the  rustic  beauty  of  the  fair  and 
the  festival,  the  pride  of  the  village,  the 
belle  who  bore  away  the  palm  of  admiration 
from  her  less  lovely  sisters  who  now  stand 
weeping  by  her  side,  without  one  touch  of 
envy,  or  one  wish,  except  to  call  her  back  to 
trace  again  the  flowery  meadows,  to  sing 
her  songs  of  native  melody,  and  to  meet 
them  with  her  ever^beaming  smile  of  youth 
and  joy.  But  it  may  not  be.  And  she  who 
was  so  fondly  cherished,  so  tenderly  beloved, 
so  flattered  and  admired,  is  consigned  to 
the  cold  prison  of  the  tomb,  and  left  to  the 
unbroken  silence  of  her  solitary  sleep. 

With  the  Sabbath  evening  in  the  village, 
are  connected  a  thousand  agreeable  associ- 
ations, which  those  who  are  not  alive  to  the 
true  poetry  of  life,  are  unable  to  enjoy.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  portion  of  the  satisfaction  af- 
forded by  this  day,  to  see  the  catde  that 
have  borne  their  share  in  the  labour  of  the 
week,  without  participating  in  its  reward, 
browsing  in  the  cool  pastures,  or  resting 
their  toil  worn  limbs  upon  the  sunny  slopes 
of  the  verdant  hills.  The  shady  lanes 
around  the  village  afford  shelter  and  re- 
fredmient  to  many  a  persecuted  animal  that 
knows  no  other  day  of  rest ;  and  as  we  pass 
along,  we  see  groups  of  rosy  children  wan- 
dering hand  in  hand  in  quest  of  wild  flowers, 
or  the  purple  fruit  of  the  bramble,  which 
seems  to  be  the  only  imalienable  property 
of  childhood;  or  we  meet  with  families 
going  half-way  home  with  a  beloved  son  or 
daughter,  whose  portion  of  servitude  is  now 
oast  in  some  distant  hamlet,  from  whence 
the  occasional  return  is  an  event  of  long 
promise,  and  widely  participated  joy. 
Around  the  open  door  of  the  peasant  are 
other  groups  of  more  infantine  beauty,  and  i 
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as  the  father  stands  beside  them,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  band,  tlie  fond  mother  looks 
alternately  at  him  and  them,  as  if  the  whole 
wealth  of  her  existence  were  centered  in 
these  her  household  treasm^s ;  while  retir- 
ing into  some  quiet  nook  of  the  cottage  or 
the  garden,  the  little  patient  pupil  of  Sab- 
bath discipline  carefully  cons  his  lesson  for 
the  coming  week.  Farther  on  within  a 
neatly  trimmed  enclosure,  where  the  red 
daisy,  and  the  dark  green  box,  mark  out 
the  boundary  lines  surrounding  the  rose 
tree,  the  sweet  briar,  and  the  climbing  hon- 
eysuckle, stands  the  quiet  habitation  of  an 
ancient  dame,  who  diligently  spells  out  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  page,  in  uninterrupted 
loneliness  and  peace.  In  the  distance  we 
hear  the  sound  of  many  voices  joining  in 
hjrmns  of  prayer  and  praise — the  old  and 
the  young— the  feeble  and  the  firm,  raised 
together  in  one  delightfol  symphony  of  gra- 
titude and  love :  and  if  scattered  here  and 
there,  we  find  little  companies  of  the  idle, 
the  thoughtless,  or  the  gay,  they  are  still 
those  whose  outward  decency — whose  fresh 
bright  looks  of  health  and  happiness,  evince 
a  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  and  a  participa- 
tion in  its  universal  calm. 

It  is  after  the  contemplation  of  scenes  like 
these,  that  we  return  to  our  homes,  more 
happy  in  the  thought,  that  the  young  have 
their  serious  moments,  the  widely  separated 
their  time  of  meeting,  the  ignorant  their 
seasons  of  instruction,  the  old  their  consola- 
tion, and  the  weary  their  day  of  rest 

It  is  not  however  to  the  public  ofiices  of 
religion,  that  its  poetical  interest  ia  confined. 
If  we  look  into  the  private  walks  of  life,  we 
behold  this  powerful  principle  working  the 
most  important  revolutions  in  the  moral 
character  of  man — if  into  the  midst  of  fami- 
lies, we  find  it  severing  or  uniting  the  firm- 
est links  of  natural  connexion — ^giving  so- 
lemnity to  the  sad  parting — over  the  glad 
meeting  aAer  long  separation  difiusuig  a 
holy  joy — imparting  reverence  to  the  attri- 
butes of  age — parity  and  happiness  to  the 
cheerful  smiles  of  childhood — and  presiding 
with  its  sanctifying  influence  over  all  the 
different  offices  of  duty,  and  charity,  and 
love — or  if  we  look  into  the  human  heart,  it 
m  here  that  religion  is  seen  controlling  the 


fiery  passions  of  youth,  subduing  the  stab- 
bom  will,  soAening  down  the  asperities  cf 
nature,  and  mingling  will,  the  fringe  of 
earthly  feeling  the  pure,  inexiiaustible  wa- 
ters of  eternal  life.  | 

How  would  the  fond  mother  endure  with 
fortitude  the  sad  farewell,  that  separates  the  ! 
son  of  her  hopes  from  the  genial  acmoepbere 
of  domestic  peace,  if  she  did  not  in  her 
heart  consign  him  to  the  more  judicious 
care  of  his  heavenly  Father?  or  how  would 
she  send  him  forth  alone  to  trace  his  distant 
QXkd  dubious  patiiway  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  life,  but  for  her  faith  in  the  guiding 
hand  which  she  implores  to  direct  him 
through  its  manifold  temptations,  to  lead 
him  safely  through  its  dangers,  and  bring 
him  back  to  her  yearning  bosom  unspotted 
from  the  world.  It  is  the  internal  auppon 
derived  from  religion  that  nerves  her  fiir  the  ,1 
trial,  and  reconciles  her  to  the  after  hoars  ,J 
of  watchfulness  and  care,  when  she  may 
look  in  vain  for  tidings  from  the  wanderer, 
and  calculate  with  fruitless  anticipataon  upon 
the  hour  of  his  return. 

It  is  the  same  feeling  of  religion  not  nn- 
frequently  excited  to  enthusiasm,  that  tears 
away  the  youthful  devotee  from  all  the  joys 
of  nature,  and  the  endearments  of  domestic 
love ;  clothing  her  fair  forehead  in  the  mouni- 
ful  vestments  of  monastic  gloom,  and  sha- 
dowing the  young  cheek  from  which  the 
last  rose  has  faded,  with  the  saUe  pall  of  a 
premature  and  living  death. 

It  is  religion  too  that  steals  upon  the  eool 
of  the  contemplative  student,  and  lures  him 
him  away  from  tlie  haunts  of  conviviai  j 
mirth,  from  the  excitement  of  the  flowing  ] 
bowl,  and  from  the  ambition  of  the  aordid  or  ' 
the  gay,  to  devote  the  highest  powers  and  , 
energies  of  his  mind  to  the  edificatioo  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  the  spring  time  of  his  i 
existence  to  the  service  of  his  Giod. 

It  is  this  support  which  keeps  alive  thr 
hope  of  the  heart-stricken  wife,  as  she  pur- 
sues her  reprobate  husband  through  the 
dark  windings  of  his  sinful  course,  wooing 
him  back  with  her  unfailing  gentleness  to 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  watching  orver  him 
in  his  ungufirded  momeote,  with  the  bahn 
of  Christian  consolation  ever  ready  ior  h^ 
hour  of  need,  and  supplicating  with  i 
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prayers,  that  a  stronger  arm  than  hers  may 
be  stretched  out  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
his  erring  steps. 

Without  this  active  and  living  principle, 
operating  upon  the  various  dispositionB  of 
mankind,  we  ahould  never  witness  those 
iostanees  of  self  denial  in  the  eaose  of  vir- 
tue,  which  afiford  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  all-sustaining  efficacy  of  religion.  How, 
for  instance,  would  the  compassionate  mai- 
den find  strength  to  reject  her  worthless 
lover,  becaufle  the  stain  of  guilt  was  upon 
his  brow,  and  because  his  spirit  refused  to 
bow  down  and  worship  at  the  altar  of  her 
God,  if  the  claims  of  duty  were  not  para- 
mount to  those  of  affection  7    And  yet  such 
things  have  been ;  and  warm,  young  hearts, 
whose  cords  of  happiness  were  rent  asunder 
'  by  the  fierce  and  fiery  trial,  have  chosen  for 
themselves  a  solitary  lot,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  sphere  of  their  long  cherished 
enjoyments,  and  have  dwelt  in  peace  and 
resignation  under  the  guiding  influence  of 
the  one  divine  light,  by  which  all  others, 
I  from  whence  they  had  ever  derived  hope  or 
'!  gladness  were  extingoished. 
I    Yes;  and  the  man  of  strong  affections, 
'}  whose  downward  tendency^  in  the  career  of 
woiidly  occupation,  had  reduced  a  tender 
wife  and  helpless  children  to  the  last  extreme 
of  poverty  and   wretchedness,   has   been 
visited  with  powerful  temptation  in  his  hour 
of  weakness,  when  his  perceptions  of  right 
and  wrong  were  so  confused  with  bodily  and 
mental  suffering,  that   the  limitations   of 
moral  good  seeuied  to  be  yielding  to  the 
encroachments  of  physical  evU,  when  the 
wants  of  his  starving  family  were  bursting 
forth  in  audible  and  heart-rending  appeals 
for  which  ha  had  no  answer,  when  the  sha- 
dows of  despair  fell  around  him,  and  squalid 
misery  encircled  his  cold  hearth.    And  he 
too  has  stood  his  ground,  strong  in  the  con- 
fidence that  real  good,  or  lasting  happiness, 
never  yet  was  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
virtuous  rectitude. 

But  if  we  measure  the  strength  of  the 
principle  by  the  weakness  of  the  agent  it 
inspires,  we  would  point  out,  above  all  other 
instances  of  its  operative  power,  that  in 
wiiich  a  child  looks  boldly  in  the  face  of  au- 
thority, and  daring  the  retributive  judgment 


which  must  inevitably  follow,  openly  and 
freely  tells  the  truth.  Sometimes  a  single 
falsehood,  or  a  mere  evasion  would  save  the 
little  culprit  from  the  pain  of  public  igno- 
miny, from  the  fury  of  a  tyrant  master,  and 
from  the  punishment  that,  even. in  anticipa- 
tion, checks  the  warm  current  of  his  youthful 
blood,  and  sends  a  shivering  thriU  through 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  his  trembling  frame. 
But  he  has  been  instructed  by  parents  whose 
word  he  cannot  doubt,  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  and  gracious  God  looking  down 
upon  the  children  of  earth,  caring  for  their 
sufferings,  listening  to  their  prayers,  teach- 
ing them  his  holy  law,  and  encouraging 
them  to  regard  the  performance  of  it  above 
all  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  the  world; 
and  knowing  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth  is  one  of  the  essential  pouits  of  that 
law,  the  penitent  child,  even  with  the  tears 
of  anguish  on  his  cheek,  pronounces  the  de- 
cisive word  of  truth  which  seals  his  sen- 
tence upon  earth — the  word  which  rejoicing 
angels  bear  to  the  courts  of  heaven,  as  the 
richest  tribute  humanity  can  lay  before  the 
throne  of  its  Creator. 

These  are  but  single  instances,  chosen 
out  from  a  mass  of  evidence,  clearly  proving 
that  religion  in  its  influence  upon  the  affec- 
tions, in  its  intimate  connexion  with  those 
important  scenes  and  circumstances  of  liib, 
from  which  we  derive  the  greatest  pain  or 
pleasure,  in  short,  in  its  supreme  dominion 
over  the  human  heart,  is,  above  all  other 
subjects,  that  which  possesses  the  highest 
claim  to  the  regard  of  ths  poet ;  not  only  as 
being  most  productive  of  jitellectual  grati- 
fication, but  most  worthy  of  him  who  aspires 
to  the  right  exercise  of  the  loftiest  attributes 
of  mind. 

A  superficial  view  of  religion  may  lead  to 
the  popular  and  vulgar  notion,  that  its  prac- 
tical duties  cure  incompatible  with  true  refine- 
ment of  feeling,  and  elevation  of  thought ; 
but  is  not  that  the  most  genuine  refinement 
which  penetrates  into  the  distant  relations  of 
things,  and  cements,  by  mental  association, 
the  visible  and  material — the  familiar  or 
the  gross,  with  powerful  impressions  of  mor- 
al excellence,  and  beauty,  and  happiness  / 
Is  not  that  the  most  elevated  range  of  thought 
which  combines  the  practical  and  temporal 
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affairs  of  men,  with  the  eternal  prinoiples 
upon  which  the  world  is  established  and 
governed? 

We  know  of  nothing  that  can  so  fully  and 
80  beautifully  adorn  the  ordinary  path  of  life, 
as  religion;  because  it  imparts  a  spiritual  es- 
sence to  aU  our  customary  actions  and  pui^ 
suits,  in  which  the  slightest  portion  of  good 
and  evil  is  if  volved.  We  can  imagine  no- 
thing to  exceed  in  tenderness  the  merciful 
dealing  of  our  heavenly  Father  with  his  er- 
ring and  rebellious  creatures;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
character,  so  there  is  no  sublimity  comparable 
to  that  of  his  nature.  Nor  is  iina  alL  We 
have  said  that  poetry  must  come  home  to 
our  own  bosoms  in  order  to  be  truly  felt,  and 
religion  teaches  us  that  we  have  a  portion 
in  everlasting  life — an  inheritance  in  eterni- 
ty— ^that  the  hopes  and  the  fears  which  stim- 
ulate  our  actions,  the  powers  and  the  ener- 
gies with  which  we  are  endowed,  are  not 
merely  given  us  for  the  brief  purposes  of 
temporal  existence — ^to  play  their  little  part 
upon  this  sublunary  stage — to  animate  fVail 
creatures  that  must  perish  in  the  tomb,  but 
as  links  woven  in  with  the  great  chain  of 
being  to  be  unfolded  in  a  sphere  without 
limitations,  in  a  "  world  without  end." 

We  would  not  depreciate  the  freeness,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  benefits  of  religion,  by  say- 
ing that  the  poet  has  a  participation  in  their 
delights,  beyond  that  enjoyed  by  others ;  be- 
cause we  reverently  believe  the  nature  of 
religion  to  be  such  as  to  adapt  it  to  every 
understanding,  render  it  avaUable  in  every 
condition  of  humanity,  and  sustaining,  and 
consolatory  to  every  heart  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  impossible  for 
the  poet  to  reach  the  same  intellectual  height, 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  as  when  he  soars 
on  angels'  wings  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
— ^to  touch  the  strings  of  human  feeling  so 
powerfully,  as  when  his  hand  is  bathed  in 
the  pure  foxmtains  of  eternal  truth. 

How  for  instance  would  he  expatiate  up- 
on )eauty  or  excellence,  if  they  had  no  arche- 
types in  heaven  1  How  would  he  describe 
the  calamities  which  tear  up  the  root  of  do-- 
mestic  peace,  and  agonize  the  tortured  bo- 
som, if  neither  prayer  nor  appeal  were  wrung 
out  by  such  wretdiedness,  and  directed  to 
a  spriritual  power  by  whom  the  calamity 


might  be  averted  1  How  would  he 
nize  the  vow,  or  seal  the  blessing,  or  ratify 
the  curse,  without  the  sanction  of  divine  au- 
thority? or  how  might  his  soul  aspire  to  the 
sublime,  without  expanding  its  wings  in  the 
regions  of  etemi^  ? 

No ;  thsre  is  nothing  whidi  the  poet  need 
reject  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  the 
religion  of  the  heart ;  but  rather  let  him  seek 
its  benignant  and  inspiring  inflacnce^  ae  a 
light  to  his  genius^  a  stimulus  to  his  iaiagia- 
ation,  a  guide  to  his  taste,  a  fire  to  his  ar- 
dour, an  impetus  to  his  power,  and  a  traiid 
thrown  open  to  his  enjoyokent 


DfP&ESSION. 


Hitherto  we  have  bestowed  our  a^ffntifln 
upon  what  essentially  belongs  to  poetry,  as 
a  medium  for  receiving  and  imparting  the 
highest  intellectual  enjoyment  We  now 
come  to  the  qualifications  for  composiDg 
poetry — the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  poet  All  persons  of  cultivated  under- 
standing, endowed  with  an  ordinary  share 
of  sensibility,  are  more  or  less  capable  of 
feeling  what  is  poetical ;  but  that  all,  even 
amongst  those  who  attempt  it,  are  not  eqal 
to  wrUing  poetry,  is  owing  to  dieir  deficJency 
in  some  or  aU  of  the  following  qnalifica* 
tions: — capacity  of  receiving  deep  imptca- 
sions  —  imagination  —  power  —  and  taale. 
These  qualifications  we  shaU  now  rnnrndfr 
separately,  beginning  with  the  first,  whidi 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  hove  called 
impression. 

We  have  already  seen  how  poetry  derives 
its  existence  from  the  association  of  ideas» 
as  well  as  how  such  associations  must  arise 
out  of  impressions,  and  it  follows  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  that  if  this  be  necesaaiy  to 
enable  a  man  to  feel  poetry,  it  is  still  matt 
so  to  qualify  him  for  writing  it  Impireikiiw 
are,  in  fact,  the  secret  fund  frt>m  whence  the 
poet  derives  his  most  brilliant  thoughts— the 
material  with  which  he  works,  the  colouring 
in  which  he  dips  his  pencil  when  he  paina  ' 
—the  inexhaustible  fountain  to  which  be^ 
plies  for  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  the 
force  of  truth.  , 

We  have  before  observed,  that  it  is  tm- 1 
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poMible  to  trace  a  great  proportion  of  our 
asBOciations  lb  tlieir  original  source,  because 
we  cannot  recall  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  mind  in  infancy ;  but  we  know  that  in 
that  early  stage  of  life,  when  we  were  most 
alive  to  sensation,  all  the  impressions  which 
we  did  receive,  must  have  been  connected 
'  with  pain  or  pleasure,  and  that  hence  arise 
preference  and  antipathy,  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  hatred.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own 
observation  for  asserting,  that  children  are 
not  naturally  grateful,  and  from  the  history 
of  man  in  a  barbarous  state,  we  learn  that 
I  he  k  not  naturally  honest  The  reason  is, 
I  that  both  the  infant  and  the  savage  have 
J  received  pleastu-e  from  self-indulgence,  but 
not  from  the  exercise  of  euiy  moral  duty ; 
and  therefore  it  ia  evident  that  greater  matu- 
rity of  mind  is  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  those  ideas  which  arise  out  of  impressions 
made  by  the  social  intercourse  of  mankind. 
Yet  in  a  very  early  state  of  existence  we  are 
capable  of  deriving  more  simple  ideas  from 
impressions  whose  strength  and  durability 
constitute  the  riches  of  the  poet 

Perhaps  the  first  of  this  description  is,  the 
idea  of  power,  naturally  arising  in  the  mind 
of  a  child,  from  tlie  bodily  force  by  which  its 
most  violent  attempts  at  resistance  are 
easily  overcome.  But  in  order  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  this  idea,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  witnessed  some  manifesta- 
tion  of  power  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  ut- 
most capabilities,  and  this  we  behold  in  the 
tremendous  violence  of  the  winds,  the  rage 
of  the  ocean,  the  cataract,  or  tlie  volcano. 

The  idea  of  number  multiplied  to  infinity 
comes  next,  and  this  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose may  originate  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  stars.  We  may  not  be  able  to  recall  to 
our  remembrance  the  time  when  our  own 
minds  were  first  awakened  to  a  conception 
of  the  splendour  of  the  heavens;  but  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  others 
the  rapt  and  astonished  gaze  with'v^ch 
they  first  regard  the  stars  in  reference  to 
their  number,  and  how  the  opening  mind 
expands  as  one  afler  another  of  these 
nightly  suns  rises,  and  dawns  upon  it — first 
seen  in  separate  points  of  light— then  in 
groups — ^then  multitudes — ^then  fields  span- 
gled all  over  with  shining  glory — ^then  wider 


fields — and  so  on,  until  at  last  the  idea  of 
number  loses  all  limitation,  and  the  child 
conceives  for  the  first  time,  ^at  of  infinity. 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended view,  we  have  unqu'^stionably  de- 
rived our  notion  of  space.  Why  this  idea, 
arising  out  of  an  incalculable  number  of 
objects,  in  themselves  ordinary  and  familiar, 
should  obtain  the  character  of  sublime,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  unless  it  be  that  the 
same  expansion  of  mind  is  as  necessary  to 
receive  these  two  impressions,  as  to  contem- 
plate the  natu^  of  unlimited  power,  which 
is  universally  accompanied  with  sensations 
of  awe,  and  sometimes  of  terror.    ** 

Duration  is  generally  the  last  which  the 
mind  receives  of  these  impressions,  and 
when  extended  to  eternity,  it  is  the  most 
important  This  idea  does  not  arise  like 
that  of  infinity,  from  objects  of  calculation, 
nor  like  power,  from  any  connexion  with 
impulse  or  sensation ;  but  steals  quietly  up- 
on the  mind  from  deep  and  earnest  medita- 
tion, sometimes  upon  objects  which  have 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  sometimes 
upon  those  which  will  exist  (or  ages  yet  to 
come.  We  gaze  upon  the  ivied  walls  of 
the  ruined  edifice,  whose  very  structure 
bears  evidence  of  the  different  manners, 
customs  and  occupations  of  those  who  once 
surrounded  the  now  deserted  hearth.  We 
^valk  into  the  spacious  banqueting-raom 
whose  walls  once  echoed  to  the  songs  of 
festivity  or  triumph,  and  there  the  bat  holds 
nightly  converse  with  the  owl.  We  listen 
to  the  rush  of  the  evening  breeze  amongst 
the  deep  dark  foliage  of  the  firmly-rooted 
trees,  which  have  arisen  out  of  seeds  scat- 
tered by  the  wandering  winds  amongst  the 
desolation  of  fallen  magnificence.  Even  then 
the  pile  must  have  been  a  ruin,  and  we  see 
by  the  broken  pillar  whose  base  is  buried  in 
the  earth,  what  an  accumulation  of  matter 
time  must  have  strewn  around  it,  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth,  hrom  its 
foundation  to  its  centre.  We  look  through 
the  wide  yawning  aperture  that  seems  to 
have  been  a  richlj'-ornamented  window, 
and  there,  where  the  gallant  knigLt  ouce 
laid  his  conquering  sword  at  the  feer  of 
smiling  beauty,  where  the  minstrel  tuneu  his 
lyre,  and  sungthe  praise  of  heroes  now  forgot- 
ten, where  the  snow  white  hand  of  the  court- 
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ly  dame  was  wont  to  restaa  ahe  looked  forth 
upon  the  sloping  lawn,  marking  the  long 
BhadoWB  of  the  stately  trees,  of  which  nei- 
ther root  por  branch  remain ;  now  the  rude 
nettle  rears  his  head,  the  loose  bramble 
waves  in  the  wind  that  whistles  through  the 
broken  arch,  birds  of  dork  omen,  inhabitants 
of  desolation,  pass  to  and  fro  on  dusky  wing, 
and  the  loathsome  toad,  and  poisonous  ad- 
der creep  in  amongst  the  shattered  fragments 
of  sculptured  stone  and  mouldering  marble, 
to  find  themselves  a  hiding  place  and  a  home. 
As  we  contemplate  all  this,  the  mind  is  natu- 
rally carried  back  to  the  time  when  these 
emblems  of  decay  had  their  beginning.  We 
think  that  there  were  ruins  then;  thai 
ages  still  more  remote  had  theirs ;  and  thus 
as  we  travel  through  the  dim  obscurity  of 
pre-existent  time,  our  retrospective  view  at 
length  fades  and  is  lost  in  the  sublime  idea 
of  uncreated  power. 

Or  we  look  onward  from  the  present  time 
—on — on,  to  a  mysterious  futurity,  when  we 
and  ours  iriiall  be  forgotten.  We  cannot 
build  up  without  reflecting  that  there  is  also 
a  time  to  pull  down,  and  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  an  edifice,  or  in  witnessing  its  erec- 
tion, it  is  natural  to  ask,  ^  Where  shall  I  be 
when  of  these  stones  not  one  remains  upon 
anether  V*  We  plant  the  sapling  oak,  and 
watch  it  year  by  year,  slowly  extending  in 
its  circumference  and  its  height,  and  we 
think  of  the  time  when  children  now  unborn 
shall  play  beneath  its  shade,  when  we  shall 
have  been  gathered  to  the  only  place  of 
earthly  refit,  and  when  the  very  soil  in  which 
that  tree  is  planted,  shall  have  become  the 
property  of  those  who  never  heard  our 
names.  It  is  by  extending  such  reflections 
as  these  ad  infinitum,  that  imagination 
passes  from  small  to  great,  from  infancy  to 
age,  and  from  time  to  etemity ;  and  thus  we 
form  all  the  idea  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving  of  that  which  has  no  beginning, 
and  can  never  end. 

There  is  one  other  mental  conception — 
the  idea  of  a  God,  intimately  connected  with 
those  here  specified,  which  mankind  have 
endeavoured  by  every  means,  natural  and 
artificial,  reasonable  and  absurd,  pleasing 
and  terrible,  to  introduce  into  the  mind,  be- 
fore the  mind  is  prepared  for  receiving  it  3 
and  hence  follow  the  unworthy  nouone^  the 


irreverent  language,  and  the  low  attributes, 
by  which  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being  is 
too  frequently  insulted. 

If  we  might  so  speak  without  presump- 
tion, we  should  say,  that  God,  jealoys  of  his 
own  honour,  had  choeen  in  this  in'tanrr^ 
sometimes  to  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  man. 
by  first  throwing  open  to  the  human  mtnd^ 
the  contemplation  of  his  attributes,  and  then 
by  his  own  appointed  means,  inscrutable  to 
our  perceptions^  concentrating  them  all  in 
one  sublime  and  ine&ble  thought,  irtiich 
flashes  through  the  brain  like  a  quickening 
fire,  and  bursts  upon  the  soul  with  the  light 
of  life. 

I  would  still  be  understood  to  speak  poeti- 
cally. I  know  that  there  are  modes  of  rea- 
soning by  which  men  of  sound  understand- 
ing must  almost  necessarily  arrive  at  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  ratioQal 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  sensation,  are 
two  difierent  things.  We  oflen  aaseat  to 
facts  of  which  we  do  not  fed  the  tnxth. 
And  it  is  this  feeling  as  it  gives  vitality  to 
belief,  that  I  would  call  the  impreifion  Irom 
which  we  derive  the  most  lasting  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  a  God.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
that  I  speak  of  such  impressions  as  evidence, 
which  the  Divine  Being  vouchsafes  to  ^rre 
us  of  his  own  existence,  I  speak  of  them 
only  as  corroborating  evidence  foUowing 
that  of  reason,  and  of  no  sort  of  value  where 
they  directly  contradict  it  Separate  from 
the  mental  process  by  which  the  idea  is  first 
conceived,  this  evidence  refers  rather  to  the 
state  of  the  mind  as  a  recipient ;  and  such 
impressions  as  are  here  spoken  of  poetically, 
may  therefore,  exi^  independent  of  ratiaiia] 
conviction.  Without  such  conviction,  how- 
ever, they  are  liable  to  lead  to  the  most  egre- 
gious and  fatal  errors,  but  with  it  they  es- 
tablish truth,  and  render  it  inddible. 

It  is  of  much  less  importance  to  the  poet» 
than  to  the  philosopher,  whether  impves- 
sions  of  this  abstract  nature,  arise  out  <^  the 
immediate  operation  of  divine  power,  or 
from  a  combination  of  conclusions  previoasly 
drawn,  which  the  mind  is  oflen  able  t» 
make  use  of  without  being  aware  of  their 
existing  in  any  rational  or  definite  form,  and 
which  we  can  never  fully  understand,  unfesa 
the  study  of  the  human  mind  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  practical  science.     The  poet 
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may  often  uie  exprefMHons  which  accord  with 
the  fonner  notion,  just  as  he  would  describe 
the  hand   of  Omnipotence   covering   the 
moontains  with  eternal  snow,  but  let  us 
hope  that  he  is  wise  enough  seriously  to  en- 
tertain the  latter ;  and   if  sometimes  he 
makes  a  sudden  transition  from  effects  to 
,  causes,  without  regarding  the  intermediate 
spaee,  let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  believe 
that  it  is  from  the  very  sublimity  of  his  own 
genius,  which  stoops  not  to  take  cognizance 
oT  means,  but  rather  in  searching  out  the 
priociples  of  sensation,  thought,  and  action, 
phinges  at  once  into  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
refers  immediately  to  the  great  first  Cause. 
Thus  the  full  and  entire  conviction  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  may  come  upon  us  pre- 
cisely as  God  pJeases,  and  force  itself  upon 
oar  hearts  in  the  way  which  he  sees  meet  to 
i^^point     Galen  is  said  to  have  received 
thit  impression  from  unexpectedly  meeting 
ia  his  eotitary  walks  with  a  human  skeleton  $ 
and  just  as  easily  may  the  infidel  be  re^ 
claixned  from  his  ignorance  by  any  other 
meaos  adapted  to  the  peculiar  tone  and 
temper  of  his  own  mind — by  the  chanting 
of  a  hymn,  or  the  peal  of  roUing. thunder— 
hy  the  prayer  of  an  innocent  child,  or  the 
destruetiou  of  a  powerful  nation — by  the 
gathering  of  the  plenteous  harvest  or  the 
defolation  of  the  burning  desert— by  the 
faded  beauty  of  a  falling  leaf,  or  the  splen- 
door  of  the  starry  heaven6--by  the  secret 
anguish  of  the  broken  spirit,  or  by  accumu- 
lated honours  and  unmerited  enjoyment — 
by  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  or  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  powerful — ^by  the  visitations 
of  divine  love,  or  by  the  terrors  of  eternal 
judgnMAtr-in  short,  by  the  natural  sensa- 
tions of  pain  or  pleasure,  arising  from  any 
of  the   causes  immediate   or  remote,  by 
which  the  attributes  of  Deity  may  be  forced 
upon  the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
centrated in  the  idea  of  one  indivisible,  and 
omnipotent  Being. 

Sabsequent  to  the  idea  of  a  God,  arise 
<listinct  perceptions  of  moral  duty— of  what 
we  owe  to  him  as  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  the  world,  as  weQ  as  the  founder  of  the 
laws  by  which  our  lives  ought  to  be  rcgu- 
I  lated.  We  have  before  observed  that,  im- 
mediate selP^ratification  is  the  earliest  mo- 
tive upon  which  we  act,  but  we  now  become 


sensible  Aat  this  motive  must  give  plaee  to 
others  of  a  more  remote  and  abstract  nature. 
With  the  first  impressions  of  pain  and  plea- 
sure, we  learned  to  separate  evil  finom  good. 
We  now  learn  that  there  is  a  deeper  evil  to 
which  pleasure  is  frequently  the  prelude, 
and  a  higher  good  whi^  can  sometimes  on- 
ly be  attained  by  passing  through  a  medium 
of  pain. 

Our  first  strong  impressions  of  a  moral  na- 
ture are  of  beauty  and  excellence.  We 
should  call  beauty  merely  physical,  did  it 
not  comprehend  what  belongs  to  fitness  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  to  colour  and  form. 
In  all  that  is  exquisite  in  art  we  are  struck 
with  the  idea  of  beauty  in  connexion  with 
others ;  as,  with  all  that  is  magnificent  in 
nature  we  combine  with  the  same  idea,  those 
of  motion  or  sound,  form  or  colour,  light  or 
shade,  splendour  or  majesty,  utility  or  pow- 
er; but  we  are  perhaps  never  more  im- 
pressed with  mere  beauty  than  when  con- 
templating a  flower — gorgeous  in  its  colour 
as  the  resplendent  heavens — ^pure  in  its 
whiteness  as  the  winter's  snow.  The  eye 
that  can  gaze  without  admiration  tipon  a 
flower,  deserves  to  be  prematurely  dim ;  for 
what  is  there  on  ecurth  more  intensely  beau- 
tiful !  and  yet  how  frail !  so  Uiat  scarcely 
does  the  breath  of  praise  pass  over  it,  than 
its  delicate  petals  begin  to  droop,  and  its 
stem  that  once  stood  proudly  in  the  field 
or  the  garden,  bends  beneath  the  fading  glory 
which  it  bears.  Yet  the  same  flower,  sup- 
ported by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  sheltered 
beneath  her  maternal  wing,  burst  forth  in 
the  wilderness,  where  we  are  too  delicate 
to  tread,  opened  its  gentle  eye  fiill  under- 
neath the  sunbeams  from  which  we  turn 
away,  rested  on  the  thorns  which  startle  us 
at  every  step^  poured  forth  its  odours  up- 
on the  blast  from  which  we  shrink,  drank  in 
the  dews  which  chiU  our  coarser  naUires,.eB- 
dured  the  darkness  of  the  solitary  night  iran 
which  we  fly  with  terror,  and  derived  its 
nourishment  from  the  common  earth,  which 
we  spurn,  until  we  learn  to  value  the  latest 
friend  whose  arms  are  open  to  receive  us. 

Excellence,  like  beauty,  is  of  kinds  so  va- 
rious, and  degrees  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
only  by  a  combination  of  impressions  that 
we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  excellence  in  its  ab- 
stract nature ;  but  when  once  formed,  it  con- 
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sdtutes  the  point  of  reference,  and  the  eli- 
max  of  all  tiiat  we  admire  and  lore ;  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  atmost  importance  to 
the  poet,  that  his  standard  of  excellence 
should  not  only  be  acknowledged  as  such  by 
the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  but  that 
it  should  be  as  high  as  the  human  mind  can 
reach,  and  at  the  same  time  so  deeply  graven 
upon  his  own  heart,  that  neither  ambition, 
hope,  nor  fear,  nor  any  other  passion  or  af- 
fection to  which  he  is  liable,  can  obliterate 
the  impression,  or  supplant  it  by  another. 

All  our  ideas  of  intellectual  as  weU  as 
moral  good  are  of  a  complex  nature,  arising 
not  so  much  out  of  impressions  made  by 
things  themselves,  as  by  their  relations,  as- 
sociations, and  general  fitness  or  unfitness 
one  to  another;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
mind  must  be  naturally  qualified  for  receiv- 
ing decided  impressions  of  simple  ideas,  so 
as  afterwards  to  make  use  of  them,  in  draw- 
ing clear  deductions,  by  comparing  them 
one  with  another,  and  combining  them  to- 
gether. How,  for  instance,  would  the  poet 
describe  the  general  influence  of  evening 
twilight,  if  he  had  never  really  felt  its  tran- 
quillizing power  as  it  extends  over  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  reaches  even  to  the  heart  ? 
or  how  would  he  be  able  to  convey  a  dear 
idea  of  the  virtue  of  gratitude,  if  he  had  never 
known  the  expansion  of  generous  feeling, 
the  ardent  hope  of  imparting  happiness,  and 
the  disappointment  of  finding  that  happiness 
unappropriated,  or  received  with  contempt  ? 

That  there  are  men  of  common  percep- 
tions, who  "travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba," 
saying  that  all  is  barren,  and  that  there  are 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  talent,  who,  de- 
ficient neither  in  imagination,  power,  nor 
taste,  are  yet  unable  to  write  poetry,  is 
evidently  owing  to  their  want  of  capability 
for  receiving  lively  impressions;  for  wherever 
sQ^  impressions  exist,  with  sufficient  ima- 
gination to  arrange  and  combine  them  so  as 
to  create  fresh  images,  with  power  lo  em- 
body them  in  forcible  words,  and  taste  to 
render  those  words  appropriate  and  pure, 
either  poetry  itself,  or  highly  poetical  prose, 
must  be  the  natural  language  of  such  a 
mind. 

We  should  say  that  opportunity  for  re- 
ceiving agreeable  impressions,  as  well  as 
capacity  for  receiving  them  deeply,   was 


essential  to  the  poet,  were  it  posrible  that , 
any  human  being,  even  of  moderaldy  cul- 
tivated understanding,  commanding  the  use 
of  language,  and  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  should  have  been  so  entirely 
excluded  from  all  contemplation  of  what  ii 
admirable,  both  in  the  external  world  and  in 
human  nature,  as  to  have  conceived  no  just 
idea  either  of  physical  or  moral  beanty*.  It 
is  however  of  immense  importance  to  the 
poet  that  he  should  have  formed  an  early 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  aubjectt 
regarded  as  poetical  by  the  unanimoos 
opinion  of  mankind — ^that  he  should  hare 
gazed  upon  the  sunset  until  his  very  aoul 
was  rapt  in  the  blaze  of  its  golden  glory — 
that  he  should  have  lived  in  the  quiet  emile 
of  the  placid  moon,  and  looked  up  to  the 
stars  of  night,  until  he  forgot  his  own  iden- 
tity, and  became  like  a  world  of  bghi 
amongst  the  shining  host— that  be  should 
have  watched  the  silvery  flow  of  nrarmuring 
water,  until  his  anxious  thoughts  of  present 
things  were  luUed  to  rest,  and  the  tide  of 
memory  rolled  on,  pure,  and  dear,  and  har- 
monious, as  the  woodland  stream — that  he 
should  have  listened  to  the  glad  voices  d' 
the  birds  of  spring,  until  his  own  wan  min- 
gled with  the  universal  mek>dy  of  nature 
and  strains  of  gratitude  and  joy  buret  fofth 
from  his  overflowing  heart^that  he  rikooL: 
have  seen  the  woods  in  their  summer  vesScre 
of  varied  green,  and  fdt  how  beautiful  if 
the  garment  of  nature — ^that  he  should  have 
found  the  nest  of  the  timid  bird,  and  ob- 
served how  tender  iti^  maternal  love,  and 
how  wonderful  is  the  instinct  with  which  the 
iVailest  creatures  are  endowed — that  be 
should  have  stood  by  the  wave-beaten  shore 
when  a  galley  with  full  sails  swept  aioog 
the  foaming  tide,  and  impressed  upon  the  * 
tablet  of  his  heart  a  perfect  picture  of  ma- 
jesty and  grace — that  he  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  tear  of  agony  exchanged  for  ^bt 
smile  of  hope,  and  acknowledged — teeUngh- 
acknowledged,  how  blessed  are  the  tesider 
offices  of  mercy — that  he  should  have  hceri 
the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  and  seen  the 
breaking  of  their  chains,  with  the  insaor 
chords  of  his  heart's  best  feelings  thrShnir 
at  the  shout  of  liberty — ^that  he  should  have 
trembled  beneath  the  desolating  storm,  and 
hailed  the  opening  in  the  tampestuouBdouds  , 
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from  which  the  mild  radiance  of  returning 
peace  looked  down — that. he  should  have 
bent  over  the  elurobering  infant,  until  his 
imagination  wandered  from  the  innocence 
of  earth  to  the  purity  of  heaven— that  he 
ihould  have  contemplated  female  beauty  in 
its  loveliest,  holiest  form,  and  then  by  a 
stigiit  transition,  passed  in  amongst  the  an- 
gelic choir,  and  toned  his  harp  to  celebrate 
its  praise,  where  beauty  is  the  least  of  the 
Bttr&ates  of  excellence— in  fine,  that  he 
ihould  have  bathed  in  the  fount  of  nature, 
and  tasted  of  the  springs  of  feeling  at  their 
dtflerent  sources,  choosing  out  ihe  sweetest, 
the  purest,  and  the  most  invigorating,  for 
the  delight  of  mankind,  and  the  perpetual 
refreshment  of  his  own  souL 

As  in  society  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  any  particular  language  has  been 
learned  until  we  hear  it  spoken,  so  it  would 
be  difficult  to  single  out  individual  instances 
of  the  existence  or  the  absense  of  deep  im- 
preisions ;  because  a  mind  may  be  fully  en- 
dowed with  this  first  principle  of  poetry,  and 
yet  without  the  proper  medium  for  making 
it  perceptible  to  others,  we  may  consequently 
never  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  such  a 
capabili^  even  where  it  does  exist  It  will, 
however,  eminently  qualify  the  possessor 
for  feeling  and  admiring  poetry,  and  tlius  it 
is  bat  fair  to  suppose,  that  there  are  many 
I  individuals  undistinguished  in  the  multitude, 
who  possess  this  faculty  in  the  same  degree 
as  the  most  celebrated  poet,  but  who  for 
want  of  some  or  all  of  the  three  remaining 
requisites,  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
their  faculty  to  light.  Where,  amongst  the 
four  requisites  for  writing  poetry,  this 
abne  is  wanting,  however  highly  cultivated 
the  mind  of  the  writer  may  be,  and  how- 
ever mature  his  judgment,  this  single  de- 
ficiency will  have  the  efiect  of  rendering 
his  poetry  monotonous  and  unimpressive, 
even  where  it  is,  critically  speaking,  free 
from  faults ;  because  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  be  able  to  convey  to  others  dear  or 
foreible  ideas  of  what  he  has  never  felt 
eleariy  or  forcibly  himself.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  poet  of  this  description ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  instead  of  pointing  out  instances, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
every  man  who  has  written  impressively, 
ingeniously,  powerfully,  and  with  good  taste, 


has  been'  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
of  the  faculty  of  receiving  and  remembering 
impressions. 


IMAGINATION. 

Ibiagination  is  the  next  qualification  es- 
sential in  the  poetic  art  As  a  faculty,  im- 
agination is  called  creative,  because  it  forms 
new  images  out  of  materials  with  which 
impression  has  stored  the  mind,  and  multi- 
plies such  images  to  an  endless  variety  by 
abstracting  from  them  some  of  theur  quali- 
ties, and  adding  others  of  a  diffierent  nature ; 
but  that  imagination  does  not  actually  create 
original  and  simple  ideas,  is  clear,  from  the 
fact  that  no  man  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
his  rational  faculties,  by  intense  thought,  or 
by  indefatigable  study,  can  imagine  a  new 
sense,  a  new  passion,  or  a  new  creattrre. 
Imagination,  therefore,  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion to  impression,  as  the  finished  picture 
does  to  the  separate  colours  with  which  the 
artist  works.  Judiciously  blended,  these 
colours  produce  all  the  different  forms  and 
tints  observable  in  the  visible  world ;  and 
by  arrsufiging  and  combining  ideas  previously 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  shaping  out 
such  combinations  into  distmct  characters, 
imagination  produces  all  the  splendid  ima- 
gery by  ¥vhich  the  poet  delights  and  aston- 
ishes mankind.  When  he  describes  an  ob- 
ject new  to  his  readers,  it  is.  seldom  new  to 
himself,  or  if  new  as  a  whole,  it  is  familiar 
in  its  separate  parts.  If  for  instance  he 
sings  the  praises  of  maternal  love,  he  refers 
to  &e  memory  of  his  own  mother,  and  the 
strong  impression  lefl  upon  his  mind,  by  her 
solicitude  and  watchful  care — if  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  he  recalls  the  long  summer 
nights,  ere  forgetfulness  had  become  a  bless- 
ing, when  to  listen  was  more  happy  than  to 
sleep — if  the  northern  wind,  he  hears  again 
the  hollow  roar  amongst  the  leafless  boughs, 
that  was  wont  to  draw  in  the  domestic  circle 
around  his  father's  hearth — if  the  woodland 
music  of  the  winding  stream,  he  knows  its 
liquid  voice  by  the  rivulet  in  which  he 
bathed  his  infant  feet — if  the  tender  offices  of 
friendship,  he  has  enjoyed  them  too  feelingly 
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to  forget  their  inflaence  upon  the  soul— or 
if  the  anguish  of  the  broken  heart,  who  has 
not  the  transcript  of  sorrow  written  even  on 
the  earliest  page  of  life  ? 

These  are  instances  in  which  the  poet 
draws  immediately  from  experience,  and 
where  his  task  is  only  to  transmit  to  o&era 
the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind ; 
but  there  are  other  cases  where  the  idea  con- 
veyed is  derived  from  a  combination  of  im- 
pressions, and  this  is  more  exclusively  the 
work  of  imagination. 

The  poet  who  has  never  seen  a  lion  may 
use  the  image  of  one  in  his  verses,  with 
almost  as  much  precision  as  the  poet  who 
has ;  because  he  knows  that  its  attributes 
are  courage,  ferocity,  and  power,  and  he 
has  been  impressed  with  ideas  of  these 
attributes  in  other  objects.  He  knows  that 
its  roar  is  loud,  and  deep^  and  terrific,  and 
he  has  distinct  impressions  of  the  meaning 
of  these  words  also.  Its  colour,  form,  and 
general  habits,  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
by  the  same  means;  and  thus  he  makes 
bold  to  use  the  name  and  the  character  of 
the  Uon  to  ornament  his  verse.  In  the  same 
manner  he  describes  the  sandy  desert,  and 
with  yet  greater  precision;  because  he  has 
only  to  add  to  the  sands  of  the  sea  shore, 
with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar,  the 
two  qualities  of  extent  and  burning  heat, 
and  he  sees  before  him  at  once  the  wide 
and  sterile  wastes  of  Arabian  solitude.  Or 
if  the  human  countenance  be  the  subject  of 
his  muse,  and  he  endeavours  to  invent  one 
that  shall^  be  new  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
his  readers,  it  is  by  borrowing  different  fea- 
tures from  faces  which  have  left  their  im- 
press on  his  mind :  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple he  proceeds  through  all  that  mental 
process,  which  is  called  creating  images, 
and  which  gives  to  the  works  of  the  highly 
imaginative,  the  character  of  originality; 
because  from  the  wide  scope  and  variety  of 
their  impressions,  they  are  able  to  select 
such  diversified  materials,  that  when  com- 
bined, we  only  see  them  as  a  whole,  without 
being  aware  of  any  previous  acquaintance 
with  their  particular  parts. 

Where  distinct  impressions,  power,  and 
taste  are  present  in  full  force,  and  imaginar 
tion  alone,  out  of  the  four  requisites,  is 
wanting,  we  speak  of  the  poet  as  one  who 


borrows  from  the  thoughts  of  othen,  or  one 
whose  images  are  too  ordinary  and  eomisoo  , 
place  to  interest  the  reader ;  because,  either  l 
limited  by  the  nature  of  \m  own  mind  to  a  I 
narrow  range  of  ideas,  or  indolent  in  the  !• 
search  of  materials  necessary  for  bis  work,  i' 
he  has  laid  hold  of  such  as  fell  most  readily  j 
within  his  grasp,  and  these  being  lew  and  i 
familiar,  and  unskilfully  arranged,  we  recog- '  j 
nise  at  once  the  gross  elements  of  tlua  com- « 
pound,  and  see  from  whence  ihey  have  been  ! 
obtained.  I 

Deficiency  of  imagination  ia  the  reason ; 
why  some,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
our  best  poets,  are  manneritts.  It  is  trae  j 
they  may  be  so  from  partiality,  almost  , 
amounting  to  affection,  for  some  peculiar 
character  or  style  of  writing ;  but  that  they  , 
are  blindly  addicted  to  this  fault,  is  much  ^ 
more  frequently  owing  to  their  want  of  ca- . 
pobility  to  conceive  any  other  mode  of  eon-  ■ 
veying  their  ideas.  ' 

Lord  Byron  was  unquestionably  a  writer 
of  tlie  former  class.    From  the  variety  ot 
his  style,  tlie  splendour  of  his  imagery,  and 
the  brilliant  thoughts  that  burst  upon  at  as  ■ 
we  read  his  charmed  lines,  it  is  impossible  '• 
to  believe  that  his  imagination  was  incapable 
of  any  scope,  of  any  height,  or  any  depth,  ' 
to  which  it  might  be  directed  by  inclinatioa ; 
but  in  the  characters  he  portrayed  he  may 
justly  be  called   a  mannerist;  because  be 
evidently  preferred  the  uniformly  dark  and 
melancholy ;  and  chose  out  from  the  varied  .1 
impressions  of  his  own  life,  that  sombre  hue. 
so  deeply  harmonizing  with  majesty  and 
gloom,  which  he  spread  over  every  object  • 
in  nature,  like  the  lowering  thunder  clouds 
above  the  landscape;  varying  at  timet  ihe  ' 
wide  waste  of  brooding  darkness,  with  chorl- 
lived  but  brilliant  flashes  of  sensibility,  and 
wit,  and  lively  feeling,  like  the  lurid  streaks  . 
that  shoot  athwart  the  tempestoooa  aky^ 
lighting  up  the  world  for  one  brief  moment  * 
with  ineffable  brightness,  and  then  leaving 
it  to  deeper — more  impenetrable  night 

As  instances  of  mannerism  arising  frofn 
the  actual  want  of  imagination,  we  might , 
bring  forward  a  long  list  of  minor  poets,  as  ' 
well  as  inferior  writers  of  every  descriptiaii.  < 
without  however  descending  so  low  as  lo 
those  who  have  not  consistency  of  mind 
sufficient  for  maintaining  any  particular  syv- 
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'  tern  of  thought)  or  style  of  composition. 
Yet  of  imagination,  as  well  as  impression, 
,  we  are  unable  to  say  decidedly  that  it  does 
not  exist,  because,  like  impression,  it  only 
becomes  perceptible  to  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  words ;  and  as  all  individuals  are 
not  able  to  use  this  medium  with  force  and 
pen:picaity,  we  necessarily  lose  many  of  the 
brilliant  conceptions  of  those  around  us. 
We  may  however  assert  as  an  indisputable 
(act,  that  poetry  of  the  highest  order  was 
never  yet  produced  without  the  powerful 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  imagination. 
As  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  force  and 
,  efficacy  of  imagination,  as  well  as  of  im- 
'  pressioo,  power,  and  taste,  we  might  single 
out  Milcon,  were  it  not  that  power  is  more 
I  essnuially  the  characteristic  of  his  works. 
I  He  has  equals  in  the  other  requisites  of  a 
'I  poet,  while  in  power  he  stands  unrivalled. 
;  I     But,  supreme  in  the  region  of  imagination 
!i  is  onr  inimirable  Shakespeare;  and  that  he 
!,  IB  inimitable  is  perhaps  the  greatest  proof 
'.  of  the  perfection  of  his  imaginative  powers. 
,  The  heroes  of  Byron  have  been  multiplied 
through  so  many  copies  that  we  have  grown 
I.  weary  of  the  original;  but  who  can  imitate 
the  characters  of  Shakespeare?    And  yet 
how  perfectly  human  is  every  individual  of 
the  multitude  which  he  has  placed  before 
us — so  human  as  to  be  liked  and  disliked, 
I  according  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  mind  in  the 
pemns  who  pronounce  upon  them ;  jtist  in 
the  same  manner  as  characters  in  ordinary 
life  attract  or  repel  those  with  whom  they 
^  eome  in  contact  Every  one  forms  the  same 
.  opinion  oif  the  Corsair,  because  he  has  a  few 
I  distinetire  qualities,  by  which  he  is  known 
and  copied ;  while  no  two  individuals  agree 
upoo  the  character  of  Hamlet— a  character 
,  of  all  others  perhaps  least  capable  of  imita- 
tioo.    Yet  let  us  ask,  is  Hamlet  less  natural 
than  Conrad  ?    Qnite  the  reverse.    If  ever 
the  poet's  mind  conceived  a  perfectly  origi- 
nal man,  it  is  Hamlet,  in  whose  mysterious 
namre  is  displayed  the  most  astonishing 
elfort  of  imagination ;  and  yet  so  true  is  the 
dark  picture  to  the  principles   of  human 
nature,  that  we  perceive  at  once  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  creature  formed  after  the 
i-.milltude  of  ourselves. 

The  fact  ia,  that  though  as  a  whole  it 
stands  alone,  even  in  the  world  of  fiction,  in 


all  its  varied  parts  it  consists  of  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  features  of  humanity ;  and  in 
thinking  of  this  wayward  and  capricious  be- 
ing, whose  accumulated  wrongs  and  mise- 
ries have  almost  stupified  his  energies,  whose 
melancholy,  natural  or  induced,  has  con- 
verted the  "  brave,  overhanging  firmament^' 
into  ^  a  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours," 
we  feel  with  him  in  all  his  weakness,  as 
with  a  man ;  and  for  him  with  all  his  faults, 
as  for  a  brother.  In  memory  too,  how  dis- 
tinct is  Hamlet  from  all  the  creations  of  infe- 
rior minds !  He  seems  to  occupy  a  place  in 
history,  rather  than  in  fiction ;  and  in  search- 
ing out  the  principles  of  human  feeling,  we 
refer  to  him  as  to  one  whose  existence  was 
real,  rather  than  ideal  This  may  be  said  of 
all  Shakespeare's  characters,  and  so  power- 
ful is  the  evidence  of  truth  impressed  upon 
them,  that  where  he  chooses  to  depart  from 
circumstantial  fact,  our  credence  clings  to 
him  in  preference  to  less  imaginative  histo- 
rians. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  genius  of  this  wonderful 
writer,  is  the  immense  variety  of  his  charac- 
ters. In  ahnost  all  other  fictitious  writings 
we  recognize  the  same  hero,  appearing  in 
different  forms — sometimes  seated  on  an  east- 
ern throne,  and  sometimes  presiding  over 
the  rude  ceremonial  of  an  Indian  wigwam ; 
while  the  same  heroine  figures  in  the  ^' sable 
stole''  of  a  priestess,  or  in  the  borrowed  oi^ 
naments  of  a  bandit's  bride.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Shakespeare  amongst  whom  we  seem 
to  live,  are  in  no  way  beholden  to  situation 
or  costume,  for  appearing  to  be  what  they 
really  are.  They  have  an  actual  identity — 
an  individuality  that  would  be  distinctly  per- 
ceptible in  any  other  circumstances,  or  un- 
der any  other  disguise. 

One  of  the  favorite  painters  of  our  day,  or 
rather  of  yesterday,  has  but  three  heads, 
which  serve  all  his  purposes--an  old  man 
with  white  hair  and  flowing  beard,  a  Grecian 
female,  and  a  semi-roman  hero ;  and  in  the 
same  way  many  of  our  writers  make  use  of 
three  or  more  distiilctions  of  character — a 
hero  and  a  heroine — a  secondary  hero  to 
thwart  their  loves— a  secondary  heroine  to 
assist  either  one  party  or  the  other— per- 
haps to  play  at  cross  purposes  with  her  mis- 
tress or  her  friend:  and  a  fool  or  buffoon, 
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(who  yaiies  least  of  aO,)  to  rush  upon  the 
stage  when  more  important  personages  are 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  dilemma.  But  in 
Shakespeare  even  the  fools  are  as  motley  as 
the  garb  they  wear ;  and  the  women,  who 
with  other  writers  vary  only  from  the  ten- 
der to  the  heroic,  are  of  all  ages,  and  of  all 
distinctions  of  character  and  feeling;  while 
amongst  the  .immense  number  of  men  whom 
he  introduces  to  our  acquaintance,  there  is  no 
single  instance  of  greater  resemblance  than 
we  find  in  real  life.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  similarity  is  in  the  blundering 
absurditiea  of  justices  of  the  peace,  or  coun- 
try magistrates,  a  class  of  people  with  whom 
("  if  ancient  tales  say  true*')  it  is  probable 
the  poet  may  have  been  brought  into  no  very 
pleasing  kind  of  contact,  and  hence  arises 
the  vein  of  satire  which  flows  through  every 
description  of  their  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  another  striking  proof 
of  the  wonderful  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
imaginative  powers.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  his  plays  we  never  recognize  the  man 
himself.  In  the  works  of  almost  every  other 
writer,  the  author  appears  before  us,  and  we 
become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  his 
peculiar  tone  of  mind  and  individual  cast  of 
character ;  but  Shakespeare  is  equally  at 
home  with  the  gloomy  or  the  gay,  the  licen- 
tious or  the  devout,  the  sublime  or  the 
familiar,  the  terrific  or  the  lovely.  We  never 
detect  him  identifying  himself  either  with 
the  characters,  or  the  sentiments  of  others ; 
and  though  we  wonder,  and  speculate  upon 
the  mind  that  could  thus  play  with  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  Shakespeare  himself 
remains  invisible  and  unknown,  like  a  mas- 
ter magician  regulating  the  machinery  which 
at  the  same  time  conceals  his  own  person, 
and  astonishes  the  world. 

The  Tempest  is  generally  considered  die 
most  imaginative  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  certainly  it  contains  little,  in  scenery,  or 
circumstance,  that  can  be  associated  with 
ordinary  life.  In  the  character  of  Prospero, 
we  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  originality  of 
tfie  conception;  because  it  combines  what 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — ^the  art  of  a 
necromancer  with  the  dignity  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  integrity ;  and  when  he  lays 
down  his  magic  wand,  "  unites  the  qiell," 


and  dofis  the  mantle  of  eoefaantneiit,  be 
stands  before  us,  not  debased  and  powerless, 
hot  full  of  the  native  majesty  of  a  noble- 
man and  a  prince.    To  his  daughter,  the  ' 


pure  and  spiritual  Miranda,  one  of  our  inosi  | 
talented,  yet  most  feminine  writers,*  has  so  ! 
lately  done,  perhaps  more  than  justice,  that  . 
nothing  can  be  added  to  her  own  ezqoi-  j' 
sitely  poetical  deseription  of  the  isfaud  ! 
nymph,  who  has  ''sprang  up  into  bciauty 
beneath  the  eye  of  her  &ther,  the  prinoely  ; 
magician ;  her  companions  the  rocks  and 
woods,  the  many-shaped,  many-tinted  cloods  < 
and  the  silent  stars ;  her  playmates  the 
ocean  billows  that  stoop  their  loamy 
and  run  rippling  to  loss  her  feet" 

Of  Ariel,  tiie  <<  delicate  Ariel,"  that 
ethereal  essence  that  ever  assumed  ttie 
of  beauty  in  the  glowing  vinons  of 
ation,  what  can  we  say?  so  entirdy 
purely  spiritual  is  this  aerial  being,  thai  we 
know  not  whether  to  qieak  of  kirn  as  cas- 
ing up  '<  qpirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  rolling 
the  thunder  clouds  along  the  stonny  hcnv^ 
ens,  whelming  the  helpless  mariners  in  the 
foaming  surge,  and  dashing  their  ''goodly 
bark"  upon  the  echoing  rocks;  or  if  Aer, 
gentle,  willing,  and  obedient,  hastfminig  oa 
ready  service  at  a  moment's  bidding,  and 
asking  for  the  love,  as  well  as  the  appcob*- 
tion,  of  the  island  lord.  We  know  of  no- 
thing within  the  range  of  ordinary  thougitt 
from  which  the  character  of  Ariel  can  be 
borrowed,  and  certainly  it  is  the  neareat  in 
approach  to  a  perfectly  original  cooceptioa, 
of  any  which  in  our  literature  adonis  the 
page  of  fiction. 

Of  Caliban,  too  monstrcms  for  a  man 
too  fiendish  for  a  beast,  it  may  also  be  anid 
that  he  is  entirely  the  creature  of  im^gjam- 
tion ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  af   ' 
this  astonishing  drama,  the  noind  of  the  aca-  !■ 
thor  seems  to  have  taken  the  widest 
ble  range  of  which  human  geaius  is 
ble.  The  Tery  existence  of  these  beings  upoD 
a  solitary  island,  isolated  and  shut  out  Iron  I 
human  fellowship,  involves,  in  diflicultiea  as 
strange  as  insurmountable  to  ordinary  pow- 
ers, the  usual  course  of  thought  and  actaon, 
and  renders  it  inibitely  more reconcilaUa  to  i. 
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our  prejudices,  that  Proopero,  m«uch  a  dtaa- 

tion, 

«  with  tb«  ttan, 

And  the  qaick*  spirits  of  the  anlvene" 

ehould  hold  '^  his  dialogues." 

How  beautiful,  amidst  all  the  complicated 
machinery  of  her  father's  magic,  is  ihe  deli- 
cate mmpllcity  of  Miranda !  She  wonders 
not  at  the  prodigies  around  her,  because  her 
trost  and  her  love  are  centered  in  her  father, 
and  the  believes  him  to  have  power  to  dis- 
solve as  well  as  to  enforce  the  spell ;  yet 
why  he  should  exercise  this  power  for  any 
other  than  humane  and  gracious  purposes, 
she  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  therefore 
she  ventures  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
wreck  of  a  "  bi^ve  vessel"  which  she  has 
first  seen  dashed  amongst  &e  rocks,  and 
then  she  add»— 

"Had  I  been  any  God  of  power,  1  woald 
HsTc  rank  tbo  sea  witbia  tbo  earth,  or  e'er 
It  Aoold  the  good  ship  so  have  swaUow'd,  and 
The  frdgbtisf  aouk  witbia  her." 

Finding  the  natural  disposition  to  wonder 
and  inquire,  just  dating  in  her  mind, 
Prospero  thinks  it  time  to  explain  the  myste- 
ly  of  their  aituatioo,  and  then  follows  that 
touching  and  beautifVd  description  of  their 
fonner  life,  their  wrongs,  and  sufferings, 
which,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  narrator,  lest  the  attention  of  his 
child  should  wander,  and  by  her  simple 
ejaculations  of  wonder  and  concern,  is  un- 
paralleled alike  for  its  imaginative  charm, 
and  for  its  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
nature.  For  instance,  when  Miranda  is 
questioned  by  her  father  whether  she  can 
remember  a  time  before  she  came  into  that 
cell,  and  whether  she  can  recall  such  by 
any  other  house,  or  person,  or  image,  she 
aaswera — 


"T^  far  off; 

And  rather  She  a  dreasi  than  an  assurance 
That  mj  r«Derobrance  warrauta :  Had  I  not 
Foar  or  fiTe  women  once,  that  fended  mel 

PaOSPKBO. 

l^oii  hadst.  and  more,  Miranda.  Bat  how  is  It 
Thai  thn  Uvea  in  thy  mindl    What  seest  Uiou  else 
la  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  1 
Iftboa  vmtmbw*t  aof  ht  ere  thou  cam'st  here ; 
How  thott  c«m*et  here  thon  may'st. 


Pbobpbeo. 
TwelTe  years  since,  Miranda,  twelTe  years  since, 
Thy  (ktber  was  the  dnke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

MiaAHDA 

Sir,  are  not  you  my  fbther  V* 

Again,  when  Prospero  describes  the  hor- 
rors of  their  situation  afloat  upon  the  sea, 
how  natural  and  feminine  is  her  reply, 
and  his,  how  full  of  tender  and  yet  noble 
feeling ! 

«  Pnoanno. 


**  In  Ibw,  they  harried  ns  on  board  a  berk, 
Bore  tts  some  leases  to  sea ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat  not  rigg *d. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
InscinctiTcly  had  quit  it    There  they  hoist  u 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  agaia, 
Did  as  bat  loving  wresg* 


Alack  i  whattronbla 
Was  I  then  to  you  I 


O I  a  cherabim 

Thon  wast,  that  did  preserTc  me  f    Thon  didst  amOe, 

Inflised  with  a  fbrtlnde  fh)m  heairen, 

Whea  I  have  deek'd  the  sw  with  drops  AiU  salt.*' 

AriePs  description  of  the  tempest  raised 
by  the  command  of  Prospero,  is  such  as 
none  but  the  liveliest  imagination  could  have 
inspired. 


M  All  hail,  great  roaster  I  grave  sir,  bail !  I  c 
To  answer  thy  beet  pleasure;  be't  to/fly. 
To  swtan,  to  dive  into  the  Are,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds;  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

PnosPSRO. 
Hast  thon,  spirit. 
Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  theel 

AUSL. 

To  erery  article. 

I  boarded  ibe  king's  ship :  now  on  the  beak, 

Now  on  the  waste,  the  deck.  In  every  cabin, 

I  flam'd  amacement    Sometimes  Fd  divide 

And  bum  in  many  places:  on  the  top-mast, 

The  yards,  and  bolt-sprit,  would  I  dame  diatiaetly, 

Then  meet,  and  Join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 

O'  the  dreadf^ll  thunder  dap,  more  momentary 

And  sight  outrunning  were  not.    The  fire  and  ctwAiB 

Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 

Beem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tramble, 

Tea,  his  dread  trident  shake." 

After  all  this,  the  imperative  magician  re- 
quires yet  farther  service,  when  Ariel,  in 
language  true  to  a  jiature  more  human  than 
his  own,  meekly  reminds  his  master  of  the 
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promiaed  freedom  for  which  his  spirit  is  ever 
piniDg. 


■<Iprmy  Oiee: 
R«member,  I  hare  done  tkee  worthy  Mrrice, 
Told  thee  BO  liea,  made  no  mieukinge,  eer^'d 
Withooc  or  grudge  or  gmmbliaga :  thou  didet  promiie 
To  bate  me  a  Tall  year. 

PBOtPBaO. 

Doet  fllov  forget 

Vnm  fvkat  a  torment  I  did  free  tkeel 


No. 

Faoanao. 
Thott  doet ;  and  tkink'et  h  mach  to  tread  the  oose 
Of  the  ealt  deep ; 

To  ran  upon  the  Sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  bnnnen  In  the  Teina  of  the  earth, 
When  It  le  bak'd  with  freeL" 

There  is  certainly  too  much  of  harshness 
and  contempt  to  suit  our  feelings,  in  the  lan- 
guage which  Prospero  addresses  to  his 
'^tricksy  spirit"  But  yet  sometimes,  when 
Ariel  asks  of  the  diligent  execution  of  his 
master's  mission,  '^Was't  not  well  done?" 
and  receives  a  gracious  answer  full  of  ap- 
prohation ;  when  the  magician  turns  away 
from  coarser  natures  to  welcome  with  smiles 
his  invincihle  messenger  in  the  air  3  and 
especially  when  at  last  he  dismisses  him, 
with 

«  My  Ariel, 
Thia  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elementa 
Be  free,  and  fhre  thoa  wefl !" 

Thus  breaking  his  bondage  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  affection ;  we  have  only  to  extend 
our  thoughts  a  little  farther  beyond  the 
sphere  of  common  life,  and  we  ieel  that  a 
spirit,  gentle,  and  pp'e,  and  elastic,  like  that 
of  Ariel,  would  be  more  than  soothed  by  a 
single  word  or  look  of  kindness — more  than 
rewarded  with  all  it  could  desire,  centred  in 
the  glorious  blessing  of  liberty. 

Even  the  monster.  Caliban  has  also  an 
imagination  amongst  all  his  brutalities,  or 
how  could  he  thus  describe  the  influence  of 
the  magic  spell,  by  which  his  being  was 
surrounded? 

"  Be  BOC  afear'd,  the  fade  le  lUU  of  noises, 
Bounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hart  not 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  aboot  mine  ears;  and  sometimes  Toicee, 
That  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  In  dreaming, 
The  douds  methonght,  would  open  and  show  riclUM, 
Ready  to  drop  apon  me ;  that  when  I  waked, 
I  cried  to  dream  again." 


The  following  passage,  wdl  known  ic 
every  reader,  can  never  become  too&miHar, 
or  lose  its  poetic  and  highly  imagiDBlnpe 
charm  by  repetition : 


*  these  our  actors. 


As  I  foretold  yos,  were  all  spirits,  nad 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  Uke  the  baselees  Ihbric  of  this  yUkm, 
The  clond-capt  towere,  the  gorgeous  palMeo, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itatU, 
Tea,  all  which  it  tnheri^  ehall  dlseoNe ; 
And,  like  this  unsubetaatial  pageant  fhded. 
Leave  not  a  rach  behind.    We  are  such  enlT 
Aa  dreams  ore  made  00,  and  omr  Octla  lift 
la  rounded  with  n  sleep."— 

How  beautiful,  and  still  imaginative  is  die  \ 
scene,  in  which  the  heart  of  the  magician  ' 
begins  to  melt  for  the  sufferings  of  those 
he  has  been  afflicting  with  retributive  job- 
tice! 

"Bay,  my  spirit. 
How  fhrea  the  kl«g  and  hie  fbOoweral 


Coallaed  together 

In  the  same  tehion  aa  yos  ffava  is  charts; 

Just  as  you  left  them ;  all  prisoaare,  sir, 

In  the  lime  gro^e  whieh  weatherfends  yosr  «ai ; 

'^ey  cannot  budge,  till  your  release.   Thaktac 

His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distmctad  ; 

And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 

Brim-ftiB  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but,  chleijr. 

Him  that  you  term'd  the  good  old  lord,  Cowah^ 

His  tears  run  down  his  beerd,  Uke  wintar  diope 

From  eaTes  of  reeds :  your  chana  m  strongl j 


That  if  you  now  beheld  then,  your 
Would  become  tender. 


Doet  thou  think  so,  spirit  1 


Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  teach,  a  IhaUaf 
Of  their  afflictions  1  and  shall  not  myedC 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relMi  aQ  aa  sharply, 
Passioa*d  as  they,  be  kludlSer  moT'd  thaa  thos  aitl 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  etnacfc  id  i 

quick, 
Tet  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  Psrj 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  ie 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  p«silesi| 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  ft'own  ftirther.    Go,  release  then,  AiW  t 
My  charms  VU  break,  their  senses  1*11 1 
And  they  shaU  be  themselTos. 


m  fetch  them,  sir. 


Te  ehree,  of  hiOs,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printlees  Ibet 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  <y  htet 
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Whfii  ha  oomef  back ;  yon  domy^puppflts,  that 
By  mpon-iliiiie  do  the  green  sonr  ringleu  make, 
Wlicrtoftke  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
b  it  to  make  mtdalgbt  mnahrooma  ^  that  rejoice 
To  iMar  the  •oleniii  earfew :  by  whoee  aid 
(Weak  mastera  ibough  ye  be.)  I  have  bedimm'd 
Tbe  noontide  san,  call'd  Torth  the  mutinooa  windsi 
▲od  'iwixc  Che  greea  aea  and  the  aanr'd  vaalt 
Bet  rnartnf  war :  to  tbe  dreed  niiliiiig  thander 
IUts  I  given  Are,  and  rilled  Jove'a  aiout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  tbe  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  aheke :  aod  by  the  apura  pluekM  up 
The  |»{ae  and  rodar :  grmvea  at  my  command, 
Bave  wak'd  their  sleepera;  op'd,  and  let  them  fortb, 
Bf  my  10  potent  art.    Bnt  tbia  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure :  and  whan  I  bave  reqair'd 
BoaM  haavenjy  muaic,  (which  even  now  I  dO|) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  aeniea,  that 
Thb  airy  charm  la  fivr,  IMl  break  my  atalT, 
Bary  it  certain  fiatboma  in  the  aartb, 
Aad,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  aound, 
m  drown  my  book.*' 

It »  easy  to  bring  proofB  of  the  existence 
of  imagination — more  easy  from  the  pen  of 
Shakespeare  than  from  that  of  any  other 
writer ;  but  what  language  shall  describe  its 
power!  what  hand  shall  reach  to  the  utmost 
btnmdary  of  Bpace  and  time — from  the 
Bource  of  light  to  the  centre  of  darkness — 
from  the  heighta  of  heaven,  to  the  depths  of 
bell,  to  draw  forth  the  attributes  of  imagina- 
tion, and  embody  them  in  a  visible  sign  ? 
Coimttess  as  the  varieties  of  human  charac- 
ter are  those  of  the  nature  and  office  of  this 
aetive  principle ;  and  whatever  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  mind — to  happiness  or  misery 
—to  good  or  evil,  imagination,  faithful  to  the 
impolK  of  the  feelhigs,  ranges  through  crea- 
tion, collecting  sweets  or  bitters — delicious 
food,  or  deadly  poison. 

This  faculty,  more  than  any  other,  be- 
ipeakB  tbe  progress,  or  the  declension  of  the 
immortal  soul.  Like  the  dove  of  peace,  it 
■oars  with  the  spirit  in  its  upward  flight — 
like  the  ominous  raven  it  goes  before  it  in  its 
downward  fall.  To  those  who  seek  for 
beauty  and  happiness,  imagination  lifls  the 
nO  of  nature,  and  dinsloses  all  her  charms, 
onfblds  the  rosebud  to  the  morning  sun, 
wakens  the  lark  to  sing  his  matins  to  tlie 
porple  dawn,  or  fblds  back  the  mantle  of 
nUBtjr  clouds,  and  calls  upon  the  day-beam 
to  arise;  whUe  those  who  close  their  eyes 
upon  the  loveliness  that  smiles  around  them, 
it  darkens  with  a  tenfold  gloom,  sharpening 
the  fhonis  that  lie  beneath  their  feet,  stun- 
niog  the  ear  with  the  harsh  tumult  of  dis- 
Qocdant  soands^  rousing  the  bellowing  dieep 


with  storm  and  tempest,  pouring  the  waters 
of  bittemes  upon  the  pleasant  paths  of  earth, 
and  calling  upon  the  troubled  elements  to 
bring  their  tribute  of  despair. 

What  then  is  imagination  to  the  good  or 
to  tbe  evil  ?  An  angel  whose  protecting 
wings  are  stretched  out  above  the  pathway 
to  the  gates  of  heaven — a  demon  whose 
ghastly  image  beckons  from  precipice  to 
gulf— down,  down  into  the  fathomless  abyss 
of  endless  night:  a  gentle  visitant,  who 
brings  a  tribute  of  sweet  flowers — a  fearful 
harbinger  of  storms  and  darkness:  a  voice 
of  melody  that  sings  before  us  as  we  jour- 
ney on— ft  cry  that  tells  of  horrors  yet  to 
come:  a  wreath  of  beauty  shadowing  our 
upward  gaze — a  crown  of  thorns  encircling 
a  bleeding  brow:  a  wildemess  of  verdure 
spread  beneath  our  wandering  steps — an 
adder  in  that  verdure  lurking  to  destroy: 
a  comforter  whose  smile  diffuses  light — an 
enemy  whose  envenomed  arrow  rankles  in 
the  heart:  a  joyful  mesBenger  going  forth 
upon  an  embassy  of  love — ^a  hideous  mon- 
ster howling  at  the  gates  of  hell. 

True  to  tbe  impulse  of  nature,  imagi- 
nation rushes  forth  with  certain  aim,  and 
never  brings  home  sweets  to  the  malevolent, 
or  poison  to  the  pure  heart ;  but  penetrating 
into  paths  unknown,  gathers  riches  for  the 
supply  of  confidence  and  hope,  or  collecting 
its  evidence  from  *'  trifles  light  as  air,"  shar- 
pens the  pangs  of  envy  and  mistrust 

There  are  who  treat  imagination  as  a 
light  to  be  extinguished— a  power  to  be 
overcome— a  demon  to  be  exorcised.  But 
ask  the  child  who  sits  with  sullen  brow  be- 
neath unnatural  discipline,  whether  imagi- 
nation is  not  pointing  to  flowery  paths,  and 
stimulating  his  imbroken  will  to  seek  them 
in  despite  of  stripes  and  tears.  Ask  the 
self-isolated  misanthrope,  when  lonely  and 
unloved  he  broods  over  the  dark  future  and 
the  joyless  past,  whether  imagination  does 
not  call  up  images  of  social  comfort,  of 
fHendly  intercourse,  and  '*  hbmefelt  delight," 
which  his  sad  solitude  can  never  know. 
Ask  the  pale  monk  whose  daily  penance 
drags  him  to  an  early  grave,  whether  im- 
agination steals  not  with  the  moonbeams 
into  his  silent  cell,  whispering  of  another 
heaven  than  that  of  which  he  reads — a  hea- 
ven even  upon  earth,  to  which  a  broken  vow, 
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a  church  in  arms,  a  name  strack  out  from 
the  community  of  saints,  are  in  comparison 
as  nothing.  Ask  the  criminal  at  the  gallo  w's 
foot,  when  chains,  and  judges,  and  penitence 
and  priests,  have  done  their  utmost  to  fortify 
his  soul  for  its  last  mortal  struggle,  whether 
imagination  does  not  paint  tbe  picture  of 
his  cottage  in  the  wood,  with  her  whose 
prayers  he  has  neglected,  fondly  watching 
for  his  return,  and  Aether  the  voices  of  his 
children  come  not  on  the  wandering  gale, 
as  they  liA  their  innocent  hands  to  heaven, 
and  bless  their  father  in  their  evening  hymns. 
Yes ;  and  the  stem  moralist,  who  would 
strike  out  imagination  froin  the  soul  of  man, 
must  first  extinguish  the  principle  of  hfe. 
What  then  remains "?  That  those  who  have 
the  conduct  of  the  infant  mind,  should  seek  to 
stamp  it  with  a  living  impress  of  the  loveli- 
ness  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice ; 
and  that  the  passions  and  affections  should 
be  so  disciplined,  that  imagination,  the  busy 
faculty  which  must,  and  will  exist,  and  act, 
either  for  happiness  or  misery,  for  good  or 
evil,  may  bring  home  to  tlie  hungry  soul 
food  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  an  immortal 
being,  and  dispense  from  out  the  fulness  of 
a  grateful  heart,  the  richest  tribute  man  can 
ofier  at  the  throne  of  God. 


POWER. 


PowBR,  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  writ- 
ing poetry,  admits  of  two  distinctions — as  it 
relates  to  language  and  to  mind.  The 
former,  however,  is  alwajrs  dependent  upon 
and  subservient  to  the  latter;  but  the  power 
of  mind  may  exist  where  there  is  little  or  no 
facility  in  the  use  of  appropriate  words. 
Were  it  possible  that  powerful  language 
oould  proceed  from  an  imbecile  mind,  the 
effect  would  be,  that  of  heaping  together 
ponderous  words,  and  incongruous  images, 
BO  as  to  extend  and  magnify  confusion, 
without  rendering  any  single  thought  im- 
pressive. 9 

That  the  force  of  our  ideas  must  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  the  strength  of  our 
impressions,  is  as  clear,  as  that  the  vividness 
of  a  picture  must  depend  upon  the  colours 
in  which  it  is  painted ;  but  in  addition  to 


impression,  there  is  a  tide  of  feeling  wfaieh 
flows  through  tlie  mind  of  man,  in  dlfiercnt 
degrees  of  velocity  and  depth,  awakeiung 
his  imagination,  stimulating  his  energies, 
and  supporting  him  under  eveiy  intellectual 
effort    This  tide  of  natural  feeling  obtains  jj 
the  character  of  enthusiaan,  or  power,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  concomitants  with  which  it 
operate&   Ifconnected  with  great  sensibility, 
and  hveliness  of  imagination,  without  dear  jj 
perceptions,  sound  judgment,  or  habits  of  |i 
deep  reasoning,  it  ia  with  strict  propriety  i! 
called  enthusiasm ;  and  as  such  works  won-  J! 
ders  amongst  mankind.    Indeed  we  are  in- 1; 
debted  to  enthusiasm  for  a  great  proportaon  \\ 
of  what  is  new  in  theory,  and  experimental  ■! 
in  practice ;  as  well  as  for  most  of  the  aston-  .| 
ishing  instances  of  valour,  enterprixe,  and  I 
zeal  with  which  the  page  of  history  is  enliv^  | 
ened  and  adorned.    But  enthueiasm,  while  i 
it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  power  in  Its  firvt 
impulse,  is  essentially  different  in  its  <^wr»-  •: 
tion.    Enthusiasm  in  action  aims  at   ooe  \ 
point  of  ardent  desire,  and  regards  neither  ;i 
time,  nor  space,  nor  diiiiculty,  nor  absurdity,  '| 
in  attaining  it;  while  true  mental  power,  in  , 
strict   alliance  with  the  highest  faculties  j' 
of  the  mind,  is  the  impetus  which  forces  * 
them  into  action,  so  as  to  accomplish  its  'i 
purpose  by   the  concentrated  strength  of  | 
human  intellect  directed  va  an  attaiaable  | 
object 

When  this  principle  ii  diffused  Ihroo^ 
the  medium  of  language,  it  imparts  a  portaoo 
of  its  own  nature,  commanding  convicliQn, 
stimulating  ardour,  and  rousing  detennizied 
action;  or,  bursting  upon  the  poetic  aoiil 
like  sunshine  through  the  clouds  of  moraiiifr 
it  opens  the  book  of  nature,  and  rcTeak  a 
new  world  of  light  and  loveliness,  and  gieiy. 
It  creates  not  only  conviction  and  approval, 
but  actual  sensation;   and  thrills  through  | 
the  awakened  feelings,  like  those  tremendous  \ 
manifestations  of  physical  force,  which  by 
the  combined  agency  of  different  elemems  : 
produce  the  most  wonderful,  and  sometiaies  >! 
the  most  calamitous  results.  |j 

Were  it  possible  that  in  any  humao  mind, 
its  faculties  could  have  a  complete  and  cvi- , 
dent  existence   and  yet  lie  dormant,  w«  , 
sliouid  say  of  such  a  mind  that  power 
was  wanting ;  but  since  tliere  must  be 


power  to  stimuhite  the  aUghCest  vohaiitaiy  j! 
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id,  we  rnuft  speak  of  this  faculty  as  being 
ilvnsfa  praseDt,  and  existing  in  a  greater  or 
a  less  degree.  Persons  deficient  in  this  fac- 
ulty and  no  other,  are  always  content  \o 
imitate ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  possfese 
the  other  requisites  for  successful  exertion, 
they  sometimes  imitate  with  great  abili^ 
and  exactness,  while  they  shrink  from  the 
very  thought  of  attempting  any  thing  witb- 
oat  a  model,  from  an  internal  consciousness 
of  inability.  That  many  venture  to  strike 
oQt  into  new  paths  without  attaining  any 
thing  like  excellence,  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  9ome  other  mental  quality ;  and  that  some 
cootioue  to  pursue  such  paths  to  their  own 
■hame,  and  the  annoyance  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  arises  from  their  enthusiasm,  not 
from  their  power.  Yet  while  many  wander 
on  in  this  eccentric  course,  without  ever 
being  aware  of  their  inabiUty  to  succeed, 
we  believe  that  no  man  ever  yet  voluntarily 
commenced  a  deliberate  undertaking,  with- 
out some  internal  evidence  of  power,  where 
it  really  did  exist  A  sudden  effort  is  no  test, 
because  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  mind  to 
examine  its  own  resources}  but  the  man 
who  has  this  evidence,  will  work  out  his 
determined  way,tiioutrh  all  the  world  should 
pronounce  him  incompetent,  and  exclaim  at 
his  absurdity. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  this  evidence  always 
aeeompanies  the  possession  of  power,  how 
is  it  that  certain  individuals  have  not  been 
aware  of  its  existence  until  circumstances 
have  called  Ibrth  their  energies?  I  apswer, 
it  is  the  test  alone  which  brings  this  confi- 
dence to  light ;  but  even  these  individuals, 
for  any  thing  which  history  tells  us  to  the 
contrary,  may  have  had  in  their  private 
walk  precisely  the  same  sensations  on  com- 
mencing any  trifling  undertaking,  as  af\er- 
wards  accompanied  their  more  public  and 
•plendid  career.  We  are  not  told  with  what 
energy  or  akiQ  Cincinnatus  cultivated  his 
&nn,  bat  we  have  no  proof  that  he  did  not 
feel  the  aame  eonaciousness  of  power  in 
coodacting  his  agricultural  pursuits,  as  in 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome.  StiU  it  would  be  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  power  always  exists  in  the  same 
mind  in  an  equal  degree.  There  are  physi- 
cal as  well  as  other  causes  why  this  should 
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not  be  the  case.  There  must  to  every  indi- 
vidual, liable  to  human  weakness  and  infir- 
mity, be  seasons  when  merely  to  think 
defimtely  requires  an  effort — ^when  desire 
fails,  and  the  grasskopper  becomes  a  bur- 
den ;  but  when  the  poet  speaks  of  the  bliss- 
ful moment  of  inspiration,  we  suppose  it  lo 
be  that  in  which  all  his  highest  faculties  are 
in  agreeable  exercise,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  operations  of  mental  power  are  un- 
impeded. 

Amongst  our  poets,  those  who  display  the 
greatest  power  of  mind,  are  Milton,  Pope, 
and  Young.  Had  Young  possessed  the 
requisite  of  taste,  he  would  perhaps  have 
rivalled  even  Milton  in  power ;  but  such  is 
his  choice  of  images  and  words,  that  by  the 
frequent  and  sudden  introduction  of  hetero- 
geneous and  inferior  ideas,  he  nullifies  what 
would  otherwise  be  sublime,  an^  by  break- 
ing the  chain  of  association,  strikes  out,  as 
it  were,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  ponderous  magnitude  of  his 
images,  heaped  together  without  room  for 
adjustment  in  the  mind,  resembles  rather 
the  accumulation  of  loose  masses  of  unce- 
mented  gnnite,  than  the' majestic  mountain, 
of  which  each  separate  portion  helps  to 
constitute  a  mighty  whole.  Still  we  must 
acknowledge  of  this  immortal  poet,  that  his 
path  was  in  the  heavens,  and  that  his  soul 
was  suited  to  the  celestial  sphere  in  which 
it  seemed  to  live  and  expand  as  in  its  native 
element  We  can  feel  no  doubt  that  his 
own  conceptions  were  magnificent  as  the 
stars  amongst  which  his  spirit  wandered, 
and  had  his  mode  of  conveying  these  con- 
ceptions to  the  minds  of  others  been  equal 
to  their  own  original  sublimity,  he  would 
have  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  our  poets 
in  the  region  of  power. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  poetry  of  Young 
is  too  massive  and  complex  in  its  imagery 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  natural  and 
ordinary  association,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  many  instances.  Those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  his  writings— even  his  greatest 
admirers,  must  anmowledge,  that  in  one 
line  of  his  works,  they  oflen  meet  with  mat- 
ter, which  if  diffused  and  poetically  enlarged 
upon,  would  fill  pages,  better  calculated  to 
please,  as  well  as  to  instruct 
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"  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  aM«et,  how  ufasl, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderfhl  it  miiii  f 
How  poMiBg  woDd«r  He  who  wmU  him  eseh  I 
Who  ceDtr'd  in  oar  nuke  mich  etrmge  extraneet 
From  difTerent  nstaree,  marreUoasly  mix'd, 
Oonnexioo  exquMte  oTdUTereiit  worid* ! 
I>Mtiiicniah*d  Unh  in  being'*  radleva  chmn  t 
Midway  from  nothiac  to  the  IXeity !" 

Thus  far  the  mind  may  keep  pace  with 
the  writer,  and,  especially  by  the  last  two 
lines,  must  be  impressed  wi&  ideas  at  once 
dear,  imaginative,  and  sublime.  Those 
which  immediately  follow  are  less  happy. 

••  A  beam  ethereal,  aaUied,  and  abeorb'd  I 
Thoagh  auUied  and  dnhoobar'd,  itill  diTiae ! 
Dim  mluiatiire  orgrejitaeai  abeolute  I 
AB  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  chOd  ofdael ! 
HelpleM  immortal  I  inaect  iadaite ! 
A  worm !  a  god  !  I  tremble  at  myaeU; 
And  in  myaelf  am  loet" 

One  instance  more,  and  we  torn  to  pas- 
sages of  a  different  character. 

**  IxireDio,  blnnh  af  terror  fbr  a  death 
Which  givea  thee  to  repoee  In  festive  bowera, 
Where  nectmm  aparkle,  angela  miaiater, 
And  more  than  angels  share,  and  raise,  and  crown. 
And  eternize,  the  birth,  bloom,  bursts  of  bliss." 

It  is  really  a  relief  to  pass  on  from  tiiis 
laborious  collection  of  disjointed  ideas,  to 
instances  of  more  perfect  sublimity,  which 
also  abound  in  the  works  of  the  same  poet 
What  can  exceed  in  power  and  beauty  his 
first  addre4S8  to  Night? 

**  Night,  table  goddess !  from  h6r  ebon  throne, 
In  ray  less  majevty  now  stretches  A>rth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slnmb'ring  world. 
Silence  how  dread  I  and  darhness  how  preliMnd  I 
Nor  eye  nor  lisi'ning  ear  an  objcer  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps.    Tis  as  the  general  pnlsa 
or  life  stood  stin,  and  nature  made  a  panae ; 
An  awftil  paoae !  prophetic  of  her  end.'* 

Again,  his  appeal  to  the  Divine  Inspirer 
of  his  solemn  thoughts,  is  full  of  majesty  and 
power. 

**  Man's  Author,  End,  Restorer,  Law,  and  Judge ! 
Thine,  an ;  day  thine,  and  thine  this  gloomy  night. 
With  aB  her  wealth,  and  all  her  radiant  worlda. 
What  night  eternal,  but  a  frown  from  thee  1 
What  heaven's  meridian  glory,  but  thy  amile  1 
And  shidl  not  praise  be  thine,  not  human  praise. 
While  hearen'a  hi(h  host  in  l^allelnjahs  live ! 
O  may  1  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praise  to  Him  who  gave  my  soul, 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fUr, 
Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  Leva,  bj  Ihea, 
O  meet  adorable !  most  nnndom'd ! 
Where  shell  that  praise  begin  which  ne'er  should  end ! 
Where'er  1  turn,  what  daim  on  all  applanae  I 


Bow  is  night's  aaMe  mnaf le  faihoured  o*cr, 

Bow  richly  wrought  with  attributee  divine ! 

What  wisdom  shlnesl  what  love!  ThiaaM4aight| 

This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  words  Inlaid ! 

Bnilt  with  divine  ambition !  nought  to  thae : 

For  others  this  profusion.    Thou,  apart. 

Above,  beyond,  O  tell  me,  mighty  Mittd ! 

Where  art  thou  1  shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  1  | 

CaO  to  the  snn,  or  ask  the  roaring  winds, 

For  their  Creator  T  shall  I  qneetion  load 

The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dweOa  1  | , 

Or  holds  He  flarions  storms  in  atraiien'd  rciaa. 

And  bids  fierce  whiri  winds  wheel  his  mpid  car  1  ' 

•^llie  naraelees  Be,  whoee  nod  is  naiaru's  Unh ; 

And  nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  hie  head ;  | 

Bar  dissolution,  his  suspended  smSe !  i 
The  great  Flrst--laat  1  pavUion'd  high  he  alta 

In  darkness,  from  eioesaiva  splendour,  hncBu^  i< 

By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  km.  !{ 

Bis  glory,  to  created  glory  bright  I' 

As  that  to  oentml  horrors :  he  looks  dowm  |> 
On  uH  that  aoara,  and  spans  immensity.'' 

Young's  description  of  truth  is  abo  strai^-  \ 
!y  characterized  by  power. 

**  8ee  from  her  tombs  as  from  an  hsmhie  ihi|»% 
Truth,  radiiuil  goddess,  sallies  on  my  Mul,  ^ 

And  pots  delDsion's  dusky  train  to  Sight ;  ' ' 

Dispala  the  mist  oor  sultry  pessioas  miae 
From  objecu  low,  terrestrial,  and  i 
And  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things, 
Which  no  man,  uaafiUctcd,  ever  saw. 
Pulls  olf  the  veil  from  virtue's  rising  < 
Detects  temptation  in  a  thousand  lies. 
Truth  bids  me  look  on  men  as  autumn  leuTea, 
And  all  th«y  bleed  fbr  as  the  summer's  dual 
Driven  by  the  whirlwind :  lighted  by  her  bammn, 
I  widen  my  horiton,  gain  new  powers, 
See  things  invikible,  feel  things  rcmoca. 
Am  present  with  ftaturitia* :  think  nought 
To  mau  so  foreign  as  ihs  joyi  possess 'd ; 
Nought  so  much  his,  as  those  beyond  the  grave. *" 


After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  in  extended  ' 
passages,  as  in  distinct  thoughts,  and  atngile 
expressions,  that  we  feel  and  acknowledge   ' 
the  power  of  this  dignified  and  m&jestie 
writer.     '^Silence  and  darkness!   solenin  ' 
sisters  l**  is  a  striking  illustratioQ  of  how 
great  an  extent  of  sublimity  may  be  embo-  '; 
died  in  a  few  simple  and  well  chosen  words  ; 
and  it  is  unquestionably  U>  beauties  oT  this 
description  that  Young  is  indebted  ibr  liis 
high  rank  amongst  our  poets. 

The  same  faculty  of  mind  is  exhibited 
under  a  different  character  in  the  writings 
of  Pope.  Power  as  an  impulse  is  lee^  ap- 
parent here,  but  in  its  mode  of  operation  it 
is  more  uniform  and  efficient  Pope  ie  le«B  j 
an  enthusiast  than  Young,  and  therefore  he  ' 
pays  more  regard  to  means;  whilst  the 
agency  by  which  these  means  are  brought » 
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to  bear  upon  their  object  seenw  to  be  dam- 
bering  in  silent  pomp.  The  genius  of  Young 
gives  us  the  idea  of  continued,  extraordinary, 
and  somelnnes  ineffectual  efTort — even  in  the 
dead  of  ni^ht  counting  the  stars^  grappling 
with  darkneea,  and  grasping  at  infinity; 
while  we  imagine  that  of  Pope  seated  on  a 
throne  of  majesty,  collecting,  combining,  and 
coQtrolling  the  elements  of  mind,  by  author* 
ity,  rather  than  by  direct  force.  The  power 
or  Young  reoembles  that  of  a  volcano,  an 
earthquake,  or  a  storm  of  thunder*-that  of 
Pope  is  like  the  flow  of  a  broad  and  potent 
river— too  copious  to  be  interrupted  in  its 
course— too  deep  to  be  impetuous.  And  as 
it  would  be  innpossible  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  genera]  e^ency  of  such  a  river  by  ob- 
serving any  particular  portion  of  its  surface, 
so  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  character  of 
Pope,  to  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  power  as  a  poet,  by  any  particular 
•election  from  his  writings.  One  instance, 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  repetition, 
will  serve  our  purpose. 

^^  AH  ire  but  p«ru  ofon*  itupendooR  1VI1OI0, 
WlUMe  body  Nature  la,  and  God  tliv  miuI  ; 
Itnt,  chan^d  ttirough  alU  and  yet  In  all  the  nM9, 
Greet  lo  ihe  certh,  ••  in  the  ethereal  framr, 
Wanrn  In  the  «an,  refVeehes  in  the  bre^se. 
Glows  lo  the  tura,  and  bloeaonif  In  the  treea, 
Live*  through  all  life,  extendi  through  all  extent, 
Spread*  nndlTided.  operates  nnapent, 
Breathes  In  onr  eoul,  Inrormi  car  mortal  part, 
Ai  fell,  ea  perftct.  In  a  hair  aa  heart ; 
As  ftiil,  as  perfect.  In  vile  man  that  moarnt, 
As  the  rapt  aeraph  that  adores  and  bnma ; 
To  him  so  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
lie  flUe,  he  bounds,  coonecta,  and  e^uala  all." 


As  a  proof  that  the  exercise  of  power  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  magnitude  or  sub- 
limity of  the  subject  described,  we  will  add 
another  passage  from  the  same  write i^^a 

I  angular  paradox—an  example  of  power  ex- 
hibited in  the  description  of  a  spider's  web ! 

'The  eplder'e  toacht  how  exquisitely  fine ! 
Feds  at  each  tbremi,  and  liTee  along  the  line." 

Here  we  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  most 
,|  delicate  sensibility,  the  most  acute  percep- 
tkm,  and  the  wonderful  expansion  and  dura- 
tion of  the  principle  of  life,  in  connection 
\  with  the  frailest,  and  one  of  the  least  per- 
i  eeptible  objects  in  nature,  without  in  any 
>'  way  interfering  with  our  distinct  ideas  of  that 

II  object;  an  evidence  of  mental  power,  well 


worthy  of  the  genius  that  unbound  the  lyre 
of  Homer,  and  awakened  fi^esh  music  from 
his  immortal  strains. 

But  it  is  in  contemplating  the  nature  of 
Milton's  genius,  in  its  connection  with  power, 
that  we  behold  at  once  the  full  force  of  a 
stupendous  impulse,  associated  With  the 
greatest  possible  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
beet  means  of  action.  The  difference  to  be 
observed  in  the  character  of  power,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Milton,  is, 
that  the  former  afTects  us  rather  as  the  writ- 
ten transcript  of  well  concocted  thoughts ; 
while  the  latter,  bursting  forth  fn)m  the  na- 
tural, and  immediate,  and  constantly  operat- 
ing force  of  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  mind, 
opens  for  itself— for  us — for  the  whole  world 
and  for  ages  yet  to  come,  the  gates  of  a 
paradise  of  thought,  pours  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing flood  of  light,  and  difiuses  through  a  re- 
gion of  unexplored  sublimity,  the  loveliness 
of  nature  and  the  hnrmony  of  truth. 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  Milton,  we  have 
perpetual  evidence  of  his  inq)iration — t^the 
fulness  of  the  fountain  of  poetic  feeing,  whose 
copious  streams  are  rich  in  majesty,  and 
beauty,  and  spiritua]  life ;  and  we  are  satis- 
fied that  the  fountain  could  never  have  been 
sealed  save  by  a  hand  divine.  One  tribu- 
tary and  mighty  spring  was  closed,  but  the 
waters  only  became  more  pure  and  harmo- 
nious, and  derived  from  their  divine  original 
a  more  seraphic  sweetness — a  grandeur 
more  sublime.  We  feel  that  Milton  could 
not  but  have  written  as  he  did.  He  was  less 
capable  of  subduing  the  impulse  of  his  soul, 
than  of  finding  a  language  suited  to  its 
highest  aspirations:  and  it  is  this  uncon- 
trollable impulse  operating  in.  conjunction 
with  the  noblest  faculties  of  human  nature, 
which  constitutes  his  power. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  power  of 
Milton's  muse,  than  by  selecting  from  his 
works,  passages  descriptive  of  the  two  op- 
posite principles  of  good  and  evil.  On  the 
character  of  Satan  the  poet  has  bestowed  so 
much  of  the  native  energy  of  his  genius, 
that  we  scarcely  feel  as  we  ought  to,  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  evil  to  degrade  and  debase. 


•*  Forthwith  upright  he  trears  I 
His  mighty  stature ;  on  eaeh 
Driven  backward,  elope  ih« 
roU'd, 


n  olfthe  p^ 
ud  the  flamee, 
pointing  aplree,  and, 
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la  billow*,  leave  In  tiM  aldic  •  horrid  Tele. 

Then  with  expended  wings  he  ateort  his  fllfht 

Aloft,  incoml»ent  on  the  dosky  air, 

Thet  Mt  onnsnal  weight ;  till  en  dry  land 

He  lights,  If  It  were  lead  that  ever  bnmed 

With  solid,  OS  the  lake  with  liqnid  Ore ; 

And  each  appeared  In  hne,  as  whea  the  feree 

Ofsabterraaeaa  wind  transports  a  hiD 

Tora  flrom  Peloras,  or  the  shotiered  side 

Of  thanderiag  Ataa,  whose  eombostible 

And  (heled  eatrails  thenee  eoncelTlng  lira, 

BttUimed  with  mineral  fliry,  aad  the  winds, 

And  leave  a  siaged  botloD  all  iavolved 

With  stench  and  smoke :  soch  resaag  fbond  the  sole 

Oranhkesedlhec." 

•<  ho,  aboTO  the  rest 


In  shape  and  geatnre  proadly  i 
Stood  tike  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  hMt 
All  her  original  brightaoss,  nor  appeared 
Lees  than  archangel  rained,  and  the  excees 
Of  glory  obscored :  ss  when  the  son  new  rlMl 
Looks  through  the  horiaontal  misty  air 
Bhom  ofhla  beams;  or  from  behiad  the  amen, 
In  dim  edipee,  disastroas  twQight  sheds 
Ob  half  the  natioaa,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarcha.** 

•*  He  spake :  and  to  eonlirm  his  words,  ontflew 
Millions  of  flsming  swords,  drawn  from  tho  thigha 
Of  mighty  chembim ;  tho  saddea  blaxe 
Flsr  roaad  illnmtned  hell :  highly  they  rsgod 
Against  the  Hishest,  and  lerce  with  grasped  ariM 
Clashed  oa  their  sonading  shields  the  din  of  war, 
Harling  defiance  toward  the  Tault  of  heaveiL" 


"The  other  shape. 


If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 

Diatiagttishable  ia  member,  joint,  or  ttmb; 

Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed, 

Fbr  each  seemed  either ;  black  it  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  lerriMe  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  drsadftil  dart ;  what  seemed  his  head. 

The  likeaess  of  a  kingly  crown  had  oa. 

Bataa  was  aow  at  hand,  aad  from  his  seat 

The  monster  moving,  onwnrd  came  ss  Ihst 

With  horrid  strides :  hoH  trembled  ss  he  strode. 

The  aadaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admired ; 

Admired,  aoc  Ibared;  God  aad  his  Bon  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  nor  shunned ; 

And  with  disdaiollil  look  thus  first  began.*' 

"« I  fied,  and  cried  out.  Death ! 

HeO  trembled  at  the  hideous  aame,  and  sighed 
Fhmi  an  her  cavee,  and  back  resouoded.  Death !" 


-M  Horror  aad  doubt  dielract 


Hie  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 

Ho  hoD  within  him ;  for  within  him  bell 

Be  brings,  aad  round  about  him,  nor  from  hell 

One  step,  no  more  than  from  himself,  can  fiy 

By  chaage  of  place ;  now  conscienco  wakes  despair. 

That  slttsriNsred ;  wakes  the  bitter  memory 

Of  what  he  was,  what  is,  and  what  must  be 

Woreo ;  of  worse  deeds  worse  suflbrlags  mast  easuo. 

HooMtlmes  towards  Bdea,  vfhich  aow  ia  hie  view 

Lay  pleasant,  his  grieved  look  he  fixed  sad ; 

Sometimes  towards  heaven,  and  the  foil  blaaiag  aan, 

Which  now  sat  high  ia  his  meridian  tower. 

Me  miserable,  which  way  shaU  I  fiy 

laflnite  wrath,  end  infinite  despair  Y 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell;  myself  am  hell ; 

And,  in  the  loweet  deop,  a  lower  doep 


Still  threatening  to  devour  mt  opona  wida 
To  which  the  hen  I  snflbr  seams  a  haavea. 
Oh !  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  pleea 
Left  for  repentanea,  noiw  for  pardon  leftl 
None  left  bat  my  enbmlasion ;  and  that  wovi 
Disdaia  forbids  ma,  and  my  dread  of  ahaaa 
Among  thoopirits  beneath,  whom  I  sedneed 
With  other  promisee  end  other  vaaMs 
Than  to  eubmit,  boeeling  1  could  eubdae 
The  Omnipotent  ?    Ah  mo !  they  little  know 
Bow  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vaia, 
Uadar  what  torments  Inwardly  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  oa  the  throne  of  hal^ 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 
The  lower  still  I  foil,  only  supreme 
In  misery :  euch  joy  ambition  flads.*> 

We  DOW  change  the  subject,  and  see  how 
the  aame  genius  can  ascend  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  hell,  to  the  highest  regions  of  pari- 
ty  and  bliss,  tuning  his  harp  to  strains  thsil 
harmonize  with  both. 

«»No  aooaer  had  the  Almighty  eaaeod,  but  a 
The  moUitndo  of  angels,  wtrh  a  shout 
Load  aa  from  aembars  without  aumber,  swaot 
As  from  blessed  voiros,  uttering  joy,  Heavaa  r«as 
With  JubUee,  sad  loud  hoi 
The  ecomal  rogioas.'* 


laraath,  a  flower  which  oaca 
la  Paradise,  fom  by  the  true  of  lUb, 
Begaa  to  bloom :  but  soon  for  man*s  ofbioe 
To  heavea  removod,  where  first  it  grew,  there 
And  flowers  aMt,  shadtag  the  Auat  uftifo, 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  aiidai  of  hc«v 
Rolls  o'er  Elysiaa  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  those  that  aevor  fode,  the  spirits  elect, 
Biad  their  reBpleadeat  locks,  inwreathed  with  hon« 
Now  iv  looee  garlands  thick  thrown  oT,  the  hflgte 
nivemrat,  that  Hire  a  sea  of  jaeper  stone, 
Impearled  with  releetial  rosea  smiled. 
Then  crowned  agala,  their  goldea  harpa  they  toak. 
Harps  ever  tuard,  that  glittering  by  their  sido 
Like  quivers  hungf  and  with  preaa^le  sweet 
Of  charmiag  symphoay  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptaros  high ; 
No  vnice  exempt,  ao  voice  but  well  oouM  jola 
Melodious  part,  such  oonootd  la  in  heavaa.** 

"  So  spake  tho  cherub ;  aad  his  grave  rabnke^ 
Severe  ia  ynothfol  beauty,  added  grace 
lavlncible :  abashed  the  devH  stood, 
Aad  fell  how  awfol  goodness  is,  aad  saw 
Virtue  ia  her  shape  how  lovely :  saw,  and  plaod 
Bis  loss." 

^  Hall,  holy  light,  olTipriog  of  hesTea  first  borai. 
Or  of  the  Bteraal  co*otaraal  beam ! 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  1    Since  God  Is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproachod  light 
Dwete  from  eternity ;  dwelt  then  ia  iheo, 
Bright  efllueace  of  bright  oMonca  lacrcaie. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pore  elkorea]  stream. 
Whose  fonatala  who  shall  tell  I    Before  the  ■■■ 
Before  the  heaveas  thou  wert.  aad  at  tho  volaa 
Of  God,  as  with  a  maatle  didst  iaveet 
The  risiog  world  of  waters  dark  and  doep, 
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•  And  chiefly  thoo,  O  Sphit,  dial  dost  prater 
' ,      lJefii>r«  aU  temples  the  aprl^bt  heart  and  pure, 

Invinict  me,  for  thoa  know'«t ;  thou  flrom  the  flrat 
I      Waat  preaent,  and  with  mighty  wfnsa  ontspraad 
I      Dove-like  aal'sl  brooding  on  the  Tast  abyas, 
I     And  mad'ai  It  pregnant ;  what  in  me  la  dark, 

Illumine;  whni  b  low,  raiee  and  aopport ; 

That  to  the  half  ht  of  thie  freat  argninrBt, 
1 1     I  may  amen  eternal  Providence, 
I      And  joatify  Che  waya  of  God  to  men.*' 

j  **HeneelbrthlI«arm,  that  to  obey  la  beet, 
t       And  love  with  fhar  the  only  Ood ;  Co  watt 
A*  in  hie  preaeuca ;  ever  to  obaerTa 
Ite  provideBce;  and  on  him  lole  depend, 
MercJfiU  over  ftU  hla  worka,  with  good 
BiiU  overcoming  evil,  and  by  amall 
Accompliahed  great  thfngi,  by  thiaga  deemed  weak 
fiobvertinf  worldly  atroog,  and  worldly  wiee 
By  aimpty  meek ;  that  aufleriag  for  truth'aaakc 
U  CMtiiode  lo  higheac  victory, 
And  to  the  (aithAil,  death  the  gate  oftifb ; 
Taucbf  thbi  by  hi*  example,  whom  I  now 
Ackaowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  bloKied.'* 

J      If  power  be  the  faculty  which  presents  us 

'  most  clearly  and  forcibly  with  ideas  that  lie 

I  boyond  the  icope  of  ordinary  tliought,  there 

'  li  then  a  power  in  beauty,  as  well  as  in  sub- 

'  limiry — a  power  in  the  language  of  the  nf- 

r<*ctionj  to  awaken  their  ectio  in  tlie  human 

htfiirt,  and  io  pure  and  holy  aspirations,  to 

r  ill  us  back  to  all  the  good  we  have  for- 

ft  lAcn.  and  to  lead  us  forward  to  all  that  yet 

n-ay  be  atuined. 

That  beautilol  and  majestic  hymn  in 
w]uch  Milton  describes  our  first  parents,  as 
ciUling  upon  the  creation — upon  every 
t>right  and  glorious  creature — to  join  in  the 
solemn  praises  of  their  universal  Creator, 
comprehends  all  that  we  can  imagine,  both 
of  th€  harmony  of  verse,  and  the  force  of 
mental  power.  Widely  as  we  may  have 
wandered  from  the  puri^  and  the  innooence 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  paradise,  this  morn- 
ing hymn  seems  to  burst  upon  us  like  the 
liawn  of  a  brighter  day,  when  gratitude  and 
love  shall  again  become  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  re-sllumined  souL  We  see 
aroitnd  us  even  now  the  same  attributes  of 
divinity — the  sun,  the  "eye  of  this  great 
vvorld,"  the  moon  that  "meets  the  orient 
•run,"  and  the  "fixed  stars"— we  feel  "the 
^inds  that  from  four  quarters  blow" — we 
hear  the  warbling  flow  of  the  fountains— - 

"Thsblrdfl, 
That  ttaflaf  «p  ts  Hnvea'a  gate  aacosd"-- 

we  behold  the  worid  of  animate  ana  mov- 
ing life — ereatnres  that  "in  waters  glide," 


or  "  stately  tread  the  earth,"  or  "  lowly 
creep,"  and  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  the 
work  and  the  care  of  an  Almighty  hand ; 
but  where  is  the  fresh  impulse  of  undeviating 
will  to  worship  that  Almighty  Father?  will 
it  return  with  the  contemplaticn  of  his  attri- 
butes, and  stimulate  us  to  a  more  faithful 
service,  or  inspire  a  holier  love  ? 

We  are  not  among  those  who  would  limit 
the  means  appointed  by  Omn^tence  for 
winning  back  the  wanderer  from  the  fold, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
48  impossible  studiously  to  examine,  and  se- 
riously to  consider  the  well  d**ccted  aim  of 
Milton's  genius,  without  feeling  a  fresh  con- 
viction that  such  should  be  the  high  and 
glorious  purpose  of  all  human  intellect— to 
dignify  the  immortal  nature  of  man — to 
throw  open  as  far  as  human  powers  permit, 
the  great  plain  of  Divine  benevolence,  and 
to  teach  the  important  lesson,  that  where 
we  cannot  wholly  understand,  we  may 
humbly  admire,  and  where  we  cannot  pene- 
trate, we  should  trust 

In  connexion  with  mental  power,  there 
remains  some  distinction  to  be  made  in  its 
mode  of  operation.  There  is  a  power  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  power  of  feeling.  The  writ- 
ings of  Pope  bear  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  the  former,  those  of  Byron  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  tlie  latter.  Pope  addresses 
himself  to  man's  reason,  and  wields  convic- 
tion like  a  thunderbolt  Byron  appeals  to 
the  soul  through  its  strong  sympathies  and 
passions,  and  spreads  over  it  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  wings  of  a  dark  angel.  But  the 
genius  of  Milton  combining  the  powers  of 
both,  and  pausing  in  its  flight  from  heaven 
to  hell,  treads  the  verdant  paths  of  Eden 
with  the  footsteps  of  humanity,  reposes  in 
the  bowers  of  earthly  bliss,  and  pours  the 
lamentation  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit 
over  the  first  sad  exile  of  the  progenitors  of 
sin  and  death. 

We  cannot  complete  our  tribute  to  the 
power  of  Milton's  mind,  without  referring  to 
his  prose,  as  well  as  to  his  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  and  here  we  find  that  strong  internal 
evidence  of  his  calling  and  capability  to 
work  out  what  mankind  in  future  ages 
should  wonder  at  and  approve;  accompa- 
nied with  a  deeply  reverential  feeling,  that 
even  with  such  capabilities,  he  was  but  an 
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humble  instrnment  whose  highest  office  was 
to  assist  and  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
Most  High.  And  when  he  levels  the  pow* 
erful  aim  of  his  majestic  mind  against  the 
abuse,  and  the  oppression  of  a  suffering 
church,  it  is  with  the  full  conviction  that 
such  is  the  solemn  duty  laid  upon  his  sooL 

"For  rarely  <lie  acknowledge)  to  everj  food  and 
peaceable  maa,  it  must  in  nature  needs  be  a  IwieAil  thing 
to  be  the  displeaaer  and  molester  of  thousands ;  mach 
better  would  it  like  him  donbtless  to  be  the  messenger 
of  gladness  and  oonlentment,  which  is  his  chief  intended 
business  to  al)  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  oppose 
their  own  true  happiness.  Bnt  when  God  commands  to 
take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  jarring  blast, 
it  liea  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or  what  he 
shall  conceal." 

Milton  then  describes,  in  language 
scarcely  less  remarkable  for  its  power  than 
for  its  poetical  fervour,  the  self-upbraidings 
he  should  ever  have  felt  in  afler  life,  had  he 
neglected  this  high  and  holy  call  to  rescue 
the  church  from  degradation. 


and  an«rateAi1,  the  church  of  God  is  now 
again  at  the  foot  of  her  inralting  enemies,  and  tboa 
bewailest;  what  matters  it  for  thee,  or  thy  bewailing? 
when  time  was,  thou  couldm  not  And  a  syllable  of  all 
that  thou  hast  read,  or  studied,  to  utter  in  her  behalf 
Yet  ease  and  lel^fure  was  giren  thee  for  thy  retired 
thoughts,  out  of  the  sweat  of  other  men.  Thou  hast  the 
diligence,  the  pans,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain 
subject  were  to  be  adorned  or  beautified ;  but  when  the 
cause  of  God  and  bis  cnurcn  was  to  oe  pieadeo,  lOr 
which  purpose  that  tongue  was  given  thee  which  thou 
hast ;  God  listened  if  he  could  hear  thy  voice  among  his 
zealous  servants,  but  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast ;  fl-om 
henceforward  be  thai  which  thine  own  brutish  silence 
hath  made  thee.  Or  else  I  should  have  heard  in  the 
other  ear ;  akichftil  and  ever  to  be  set  light  by,  the  church 
hath  now  overcome  her  late  distresses  after  the  nnwea> 
ried  labours  of  many  of  her  true  servanta  that  stood  np 
in  her  defence;  thou  also  wonldal  take  upon  thee  to 
share  amongst  them  of  their  joy :  but  wherefbre  thou  1 
where  canst  thou  show  any  word  or  deed  of  thine 
which  might  have  haatened  har  pence  1  whatever  thou 
doet  now  talk,  or  write,  or  look,  la  the  alms  of  other 
men'a  active  prudence  and  seal.  Dare  not  now  to  aay 
or  do  any  thing  better  than  thy  farmer  sloth  and  Infhmy ; 
or  if  then  darest,  thou  dost  impudently  to  make  n 
thrifty  purchase  of  boldness  to  thyseU;ont  of  the  palnftal 
menu  of  other  men ;  what  before  was  thy  sin,  ia  now 
thy  duty,  to  be  abject  and  worthlesa.  These,  and  such 
like  lessons  as  these,  would  have  been  my  matins  daily, 
and  my  evening  song.  But  now  by  this  little  diligence, 
mark  what  a  privilege  I  have  gained  with  good  men 
and  saiata,  tocbUm  my  right  of  lamenting  the  tribulations 
of  the  church,  if  she  should  sufler,  when  others,  that 
have  ventured  nothing  for  her  sake,  have  not  the  honour 
to  be  admitted  monrnera.  But  If  she  lift  np  her  droopiag 
head  nnd  prosper  among  those  that  have  aomething 
more  than  wished  her  welfkre,  I  have  my  charter  and 
freehold  of  rejoicing  *o  me  and  my  heira." 

The  mamier  m  which  Milton  speaks  of  the 


first  stirrings  of  his  youthful  genius — the  first ' 
impulse  of  inspiration,  is  worthy  of  the  effect 
it  has  produced,  and  still  oontimies  to  pro- 
duce upon  mankind, 

**I  began  thus  te  to  naaent  both  to  them  aad  to  4ivctt 
of  my  ft'ienda  at  home,  aad  not  lens  to  an  lawmrd  piumpt> 
ing  which  now  grew  dally  upon  me,  thni  by  labev  aad 
intense  study,  (which  I  ake  to  be  my  portion  in  this 
life,)  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  naCBTe«  I  might 
perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  after  tttai,  as 
they  should  not  wlHiagly  let  it  die.'* 

The  poet  then  deseribes  the  high  and 
mighty  compass  of  the  work  which  he  coo- 
teroplated,  speaking  unifonnly  of  the  great 
endowment  of  extraordinary  intellect  as  a 
giil  to  be  excltisively  devoted  to  the  honour 
and  instruction  of  his  coimtry,  and  the  glory 
of  his  God. 

-'*  To  celebrate  In  gIonou«  aad  lofty  hyms*  tV* 


throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almighttneei.  and  what  he 
works,  and  what  he  suffer*  to  be  wroo|;ht   ^kh  ht^  ■ 
providence  in  his  church  ;  to  sing  victortooa  n^rvwues  of  • 
martyrs  and  saints ;  the  deeds  and  triomphe  ef  just  tmi 
pious  nation*,  doin?  valiantly  through  (kith  agaiasi  the 
enemies  of  Christ ;  to  deplore  the  general  relnpw  ef  ' 
kingdoms  from  justice  and  God*s  true  wanhip.    Lnsdy, 
whntsnever  in  rrligion  is  holy  and  sublime,  \m  virras  ' 
amiable  or  grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admirmcios 
in  all  the  changes  of  that  which  is  called  Ibrtune  (boa 
without,  or  the  wily  subtleties  or  reHnxea  of  mna't 
thoughto  from  within ;   all  these  things  with  m,  soU 
and   treatable   smoothness  to  point  out  and  daacir^x 
Teaching  over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  aad  virtas 
throuth  all  the  instances  of  eiample.  with  a«ch  deb^bi 
to  thoae  especially  of  soft  aad  dcbcloua  teeayer,  «h« 
will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  truth  herself,  uftlcea  they 
see  her  elegantly  dreascd ;  that  whereas  the  pniks  ef 
honesty  aad  good  life  appear  now  nigged  aad  tflflcaU, 
though  they  be  indeed  easy  aad  pleasant,  they  will  thca 
appear  to  all  men  easy  and  pleasant,  though  they  were  , 
rugged  and  difficult  indeed. 

•*  ▲  work  not  to  be  raised  ttmm  the  iMm  «C 

youth,  or  the  vnpours  of  wine ;  like  that  which  flown  at 
waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amoartsc,  mt  the  ' 
trencher  Atry  of  a  rhyming  parasite ;  aer  to  be  nttnlnsi 
by  the  invocation  of  dame  Memory  aad  her  sires  dmngh- 
tera,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  Spirit,  who  > 
can  enrich  with  nil  ntterance  and  k  no wiedge ;  nnd  a 
out  his  seraphim,  widi  the  hallowed  fire  of  hie  i 
touch  and  purify  the  Upe  uf  whom  he  pk 


This  is  indeed  quoting  at  great  length,  but 
the  temptation  is  great  also,  to  suppon  with 
the  highest  authority  what  has  been  assetted, 
that  true  mental  power  is  always  aoooo- 
panied  with  the  consciousness  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  noblest  exercise  of  this 
power  is  to  promote  the  intellectual  happi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  moral  good  of  the  hunaa 
family,  and  to  '^  justify  the  ways  of  GkMi  to 
man." 

We  know  not  that  oar  language  containa 


POWER. 


rffj 


9XKf  thing  comparable  in  luetic  feevom,  and 
BQbiimity,  and  power,  to  the  solemn  appeal 
to  the  Divine  Being  with  which  Milton  closes 
hie  second  book  on  the  Reformation.  After 
nimming  up  a  list  of  evils  present  and  to 
comCyheadds — 


**  I  do  now  Awl  myielf  lawrapped  on  the  tad* 

itn  into  thoMi  maze*  and  labarynths  of  hideoui  and 
dnradnil  ibonghu,  that  which  way  to  get  oat,  or  which 
i  wajr  to  end,  I  hnow  not,  anion  I  turn  mine  ejea,  and 
with  yoar  heJp  Ufl  ap  any  handa  to  that  eternal  and  pro* 
^iouB  throne,  where  nothing  is  readier  than  grace  and 
refbge  to  the  ditfre««ee  of  mortal  tappHanta.  And  It 
were  a  ahame  to  leave  theee  terione  thonghta  lew  pioaely 
than  the  heathen  were  wont  to  conclude  their  graver 
diicoaraea. 

**TlMii  therefore  that  etttest  in  light  and  glory  unap* 
pronctebto,  Phreat  of  angela  and  neni  next  thee  I  fan* 
plore.  omnipotent  King,  Redeemer  of  that  loet  remnant 
whoae  nature  thou  didst  Knume,  ineflkble  and  eTerbut- 
iag  lore  r  and  thou,  the  third  •obelateace  of  divine  biilni> 
tedob  Oteninlng  Spirit,  the  Joy  and  eolace  of  created 
tftioge  I  one  THpereonal  godhead !  look  upon  this  thy 
I  poor  ami  almoer  spent  and  expiring  church,  leave  her 
Ml  than  m  prey  Co  these  importunate  wolves,  that  wait 
sad  ihtek  long  till  they  devour  thy  tender  Hock ;  these 
wild  hoars  that  have  broke  into  thy  vineyard,  and  left 
the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  sools  of  thy  ser^ 
vaats.  O  let  them  not  bring  about  their  damned  designs, 
thet  etaail  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomless  pit,  ex- 
pecting the  watchword  to  open  and  let  out  those  dread- 
I  fol  tocnete  and  scorpions,  to  reinvolve  na  In  that  pitchy 
!  ckNid  of  Inf^nal  darhnese,  where  we  shall  never  more 
I  He  the  san  of  thy  truth  again,  never  hope  for  the  cheer* 
fal  dawn,  never  more  hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing. 
Be  moved  with  pity  at  the  afflicted  state  of  this  our 
■hakcn  monarchy*  that  now  lies  labouring  onder  her 
threes,  aa4  etruggUng  ngainst  the  grudges  of  more 
draadAtl  calamities. 

**  O  thott,  that,  after  the  Impetuone  rage  of  Ave  bloody 
tnoaaatlona,  and  the  auceeeding  sword  of  Intestine  war, 
■eakiag  the  land  in  her  own  goro,  didst  pity  the  sad  and 
ceaseieva  revelation  of  our  swift  and  thick  coming  sor* 
rows ;  when  we  were  ^ulte  breathlese,  out  of  thy  IVee 
praea  didst  motion  pcaee,  and  terms  of  covenant  with 
m;  end  have  first  well  nigh  fk'eed  us  from  antichristiaa 
thrahlom,  didst  build  up  this  Brilaanle  empire  to  a  glo- 
rkma  and  enviable  height,  with  all  her  daughter  islands 
sbevt  her;  amy  oe  in  thia  fhllclty,  let  not  the  obetinaey 
of  oar  half  obedience  and  will-worship  bring  Ibrih  that 
viper  of  sedition,  that  for  foarscore  years  hath  been 
breeding  lo  eat  throogh  the  eatmils  of  ovr  peace ;  hot 
let  her  cast  her  abortive  spawn  without  the  danger  of 
this  travailing  and  throbbing  kingdom :  that  we  may  still 
rsmeatber  In  oor  solemn  thanksgivings,  how  fbr  us,  the 
Xorthein  Ooean  eves  to  the  fVoaen  Thnle  wm  scattered 
with  th«  prood  ahipvrrecka  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  very  maw  of  hell  ransacked,  and  made  to  give  up 
her  concealed  deetmction,  ere  she  could  vent  it  in  that 
honrihte  and  damned  hiaat. 


i  MQton  then  goes  on  with  somewhat  too 
i ;  mueh  of  the  nineoiv  of  a  zealot  to  stigmatize 
!>  and  condemn  the  enemies  of  the  church,  but 
i;  stiD  bw  language  is  so  perfectly  illustrative 
-;  of  what  we  have  attempted  to  describe  as 


mental  power,  that  we  conclude  only  with 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  Of  those  whom  he 
has  been  denouncing,  he  says, 

•*  Let  them  uke  counsel  together,  and  let  It  come  to 
nought ;  let  them  decree,  and  do  thou  cancel  It ;  let  them 
gather  themselves,  and  be  scattered ;  let  them  embettle 
themselvee,  and  be  broken ;  let  them  embattle  and  be 
broken,  Ibr  thou  art  with  us. 

•'  Then,  amidst  the  hymns  and  haHelujahs  of  saints, 
some  one  may  perhaps  be  heard  offering  at  high  strains 
in  new  and  lofty  measures,  to  sing  and  celebrate  thy 
divine  mercies  aud  marveiloas  judgments  in  this  land 
throughout  all  ages ;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike 
nation,  instrncted  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  continual 
practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  cssting  (hr  from 
her  the  rags  of  her  old  vices,  may  press  on  hard  to  that 
high  and  happy  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest, 
wisest,  and  most  Cbristiao  people  at  that  day,  when 
thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly  expected  King,  shalt  open 
the  clouds  to  Judge  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
and  distributing  nationalhonours  and  rewards  to  reUgious 
and  Just  oommonwealths,  shall  put  an  end  to  all  earthly 
tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  and  mild  monarchy 
through  heaven  and  earth ;  where  they  undoubtedly, 
that  by  their  labours,  counsels  and  prayers,  have  been 
earnest  ft»r  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  coon- 
try,  shall  receive  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the  Messed, 
the  legal  addition  of  principalities,  legions,  and  thrones 
Into  their  glorious  titles,  and  In  supereminence  of  beatiHe 
vision,  progressing  the  dateless  and  irrevoluble  circle 
of  eternity,  shall  clasp  inseparable  hands  with  Joy  and 
bliss,  in  overmeasure  for  ever. 

**  But  they  contrary,  that  by  the  iinpairing  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  true  fluth,  the  distresses  and  servitude  of 
their  country,  aspire  to  high  dignity,  rule,  and  promotion 
here,  after  a  shameftal  end  in  this  life,  shall  be  thrown 
down  eternally  Into  the  darkest  and  dtepest  gulf  of  hell, 
where  under  the  de^pitenu  controi,  the  iramplsr  and 
spurn  of  all  the  other  damned,  that  in  the  anguish  of 
their  torture,  shall  have  no  other  ease  than  to  exercise 
a  raving  and  bestial  tyranny  over  them  as  their  staves 
and  negroes,  they  shall  reinain  in  that  plight*  for  ever, 
the  basest,  lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  meet  under* 
ft>ot,  end  down  trodden  vassals  of  perdition." 


TASTB. 


Taste,  the  last  mentioned  of  the  four  re- 
quisites for  writing  poetry,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  important,  because  its  sphere  of 
operation  belongs  so  much  to  the  medium 
through  which  poetical  ideas  are  conveyed, 
that  even  where  impression,  imagination, 
and  power  exist,  we  may  lose  by  the  absence 
of  taste,  all  the  sensible  effect  of  their  pres- 
ence, as  well  as  all  the  pleasure  naturally 
arising  from  their  combined  influence. 

We  speak  of  taste  as  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  medium  of  the  poet's  ideas,  because  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  his  subjects,  he 
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a  higher  fticulty  (or  rather  a  higher  and 
more  profound  exercise  of  the  same,) — the 
faculty  of  judgment ;  in  its  nature  «>  nearly 
allied  to  taste,  that  we  are  inclined  to  de- 
ecrihe  taste  as  a  superficial  application  of 
judgment  Both  are  faculties  whose  office 
it  is  to  take  note  of  the  fitness  of  things  gen- 
erally, the  one  by  casual  observation  of  them, 
the  other  by  mature  consideration  of  their 
nature.  Taste  applies  chiefly  to  those  qual- 
ities which  immediately  strike  our  attention 
without  much  exercise  of  thought,  such  as 
beauty  and  harmony;  while  judgment  ad- 
mits within  its  compass  the  weightier  con- 
siderations of  present  utility,  and  ultimate 
good. 

11)  for  example,  we  say  of  a  lady  that  die 
dresses  with  taste ;  we  mean  with  due  re- 
gard to  beauty  of  form,  harmony  of  colours, 
and  general  suitableness  to  her  appearance 
— if  with  judgment,  we  mean  with  regard  to 
her  pecuniary  means,  her  character,  and 
station  in  life ;  but  the  operation  of  the  mind 
in  the  exercise  of  taste,  and  judgment  is  the 
same,  differing  only  in  the  subjects  to  which 
it  is  applied.  In  botli  cases  we  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  general  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects c-onsidered,  those  of  which  taste  takes 
cognizance,  being  superficial  and  evident  to 
the  senses,  its  conclusions  are  prompt,  and 
immediate ;  and  thus  it  erroneously  obtains 
the  character  of  an  intuitive  power,  directing 
the  choice  at  once  to  what  is  most  suitable, 
or  best  In  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  a 
group  of  flowers,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  it  is 
an  instinctive  impulse  by  which  they  are  so 
placed  before  us,  as  to  display  their  beauties 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  produce  the 
most  agreeable  effect;  but  it  is  in  fact  upon 
conclusions  previously  drawn  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  pleasure,  that  the  mind  operates  in 
contrasting  the  colours  so  as  to  make  one 
heighten  the  brilliancy  of  another,  and  com- 
bining the  whole  group  so  as  to  render  not 
only  colour,  but  form,  and  character  condu- 
cive to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

If  taste  and  judgment  differ  only  in  being 
exercised  upon  different  subjects,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  then  are  not  the  individuals  best 
skilled  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  able 
legislators,  and  profound  logicians?  It  is 
because  there  are  many  minds  possessed  of 
the  faculty  of  judgment  yet  wholly  incapa- 


ble of  taking  into  comideratioii  <be 
relation,  and  application  of  the  laws  which  t 
regulate  public  action,  and  private  thought ; ' 
but  if  such  individuals  could  be  made  to  mt-  i 
derstand  these  laws,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  judge  as  correctly  of  their  \ 
effect  as  of  that  of  a  group  of  flowers.    In  or-  • . 
der  to  compose  a  tasteful  bouquet  it  is  only 
necessary  that  we  should  have  dear  percep- 
tions of  form  and  eolour;  in  order  to  invent  I 
laws  for  the  government  of  nations,  or  s^rs- 1 
tematize  the  thoughts  and  "  imaginations  of  ; 
man's  heart,''  we  most  have  distinct  ideas  of  • 
physical  force,  and  moral  good,  of  action, , 
and  motive,  of  power,  and  integrity.  | 

It  is  a  familiar,  but  not  the  less  mportam  -. 
and  comprehensive  fact,  that  every  thing  I 
has  a  proper  place ;  and  the  (acuity  which 
enables  us  to  ascertain  by  instanlasMoas  • 
perception  what  is,  or  is  not  the  proper  place  : 
of  any  object,  »  taste — that  by  which  we  j 
ascertain  the  same  fact  by  eonvictioD  ». 
judgment    We  admire,  and  derive  pleasore  - 
from  the  operation  of  the  former ;  we  rever- 1 
ence,  and  derive  benefit  from  that  cf  the ; 
latter.    Our  looks,  words,  movements,  and 
trifling  pursuits   come   under   the   oogni-  ,- 
zance  of  taste;  nor  let  its  superficial  cha>. 
racter  lessen  the  value  of  this  universal  test 
of  beauty  and  harmony,  which  are  the  two  ' 
grand  sources  of  our  enjoyment    It  is  not 
the  profound  nature  of  the  cases  io  which  it  ' 
acts,  but  their  frequent  recurrence  in  the  or- 
dinary walks  of  life,  as  well  as  their  im- 
mense variety  and  number,  which  renders  . 
the  influence  of  taste  so  important  to  oar 
happiness    If  from  the  causes  upon  which  ■ 
it  operates,  we  are  liaUe  to  receive  pain  or  . 
pleasure  every  moment  of  our  lives,  tbe  enl- 
tivation  of  this  faculty  must  indeed  be  of  do 
inconsiderable  weight  in  the  aggrei^ate  of 
human  affairs;  yet  how  to  colttvafte  it  so  as 
ultimately  to  produce  the  greatest  good,  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  question.    Refined  to 
the  most  acute  perception  of  all  the  degrees 
which  lie  between  the  remote  extremes  of 
beauty  and  deformity — of  pleasure  sAdpaiik 
taste  is  any  thing  but  a  blessing;  onles 
where  there  is  judgment  to  go  deeper  into 
the  essential  qualities  of  things,  and  lo  dis- 
cover a  moral  good  beneath  a  physical  etil ; 
because  the  outward  aspect  of  our  worid, 
even  with  all  ito  lovehness;,  and  the  external 
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,  character  of  oar  eircumatances,  even  with 

*  all  ouf  eojoymeata,  are  such  as  oflen  to  pre- 

,  seat  picttires  repalsive  and  abhorrent   to 

1 1  perceptions  more  delicate  than  deep.    But 

I  the  edtivation  of  taste  when  confined  as  it 

'  Qo^ht  to  be  to  its  proper  place,  and  limited 

!  to  its  proper  degree,  is  eminently  conduc|v« 

jj  to  our  happiness,  and  eventually  to  our  good. 

Taste  should  even  rule  itself,  and  set  bounds 

to  its  own  existence,  for  its  laws  are  as  much 

violated  when  we  are  too  sublime  for  useful 

nenrioe,  and  too  delicate  for  duty,  as  when 

we  descend  to  the  use  of  vulgar  epithets, 

and  ape  the  absurdities  of  our  inferiors. 

As  a  proof  of  the  immediate  application 
of  taste,  we  seldom  wholly  approve  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  past  ages.    That 
the  same   astonishing  productions  of  art 
which  adorned  the  most  enlightened  eras 
of  Grecian  history,  should  remain  to  be  mo- 
'  dell  of  excellence  at  the  present  day,  is  be* 
canse  of  their  relation  to  the  senses,  whose 
power  in  assisting  the  judgment  is  limited 
to  a  degree  of  cultivation ;  but  language  and 
soda!  customs  having  more  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  are  continually  fluctuating,  or 
pragresting,  without  any  perceptible  limita^ 
,  tion  to  their  capability  of  improvement    We 
cannot  look  back  to  Uie  literature  of  the  past 
century,  and  pay  our  just  tribute  to  its  supe* 
riority  in  force  of  ezpresfdon,  without  at  the 
1 1  same  time  being'  struck  with  words  and 
<•  phrases,  which  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
'  arrest  oiu  attention,  and  oflen  impede,  by 
I  the  difference  of  their  associations,  our  per- 
/  oeption  of  their  sense  and  application.    In- 
deed so  wide  is  this  difference,  that  many 
I  minds  endowed  with  fine  taste  and  sensi- 
bility, are  now  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
,  beauties  of  Shakespeare ;  though  we  own 
there  is  some  cause  to  suspect  of  such  minds, 
thai  Uiey  are  deficient  both  in  imagination 
and  power,  or  they  would  unquestionably 
,  be  lifted  above  what  appear  to  us  now  the 
j  absurdities  of  this  extraordinary  writer,  by 
{ the  unrivalled  splendour  of  his  mighty  ge- 
niui.    Insensible  to  the  brilliance  of  a  great 
luminary,  which  reveals  a  ^orld  of  glory, 
these  fastidious  critics  take  the  light  of  their 
tiny  perceptions  into  partial  spots  of  shade, 
and  extracting  from  ^ence  the  rank  nettle 
or  the  wandering  weed,  cry  out  that  by  their 


own  delicacy  they  have  made  this  laudable 
discovery.  Better  would  it  beseem  an  ele- 
vated soul  to  pass  on,  and  leave  such  blem- 
ishes unnoticed ;  or  to  prove  its  just  and  no- 
ble admiration  of  true  genius,  rather  than  its 
capability  of  discovering  petty  faults. 

Where  the  poet  is  giAed  with  judgment, 
and  not  with  teste,  he  is  compelled  to  pon- 
der at  every  verse;  and  while  he  weighs 
the  merit  of  his  subject,  compares  his  ideas, 
and  new  models  his  expressions,  the  warmth 
of  his  poetic  fervour  is  expended,  and  that 
which  ought  to  appear  to  us  as  if  it  flowed 
from  a  natural  and  irrepressible  impulse,  be- 
comes painful  and  laborious,  both  to  himself, 
and  to  his  readers.  But  he  who  is  gifled 
with  a  high  degree  of  taste,  calls  in  the  aid 
of  this  importent  faculty,  the  lively  exercise 
of  whose  immediate  power  directs  him  to  the 
choice  of  expressions  in  which  to  clothe  his 
ideas,  striking  out  what  is  defective,  and  se- 
lecting what  is  appropriate,  with  the  rapidi- 
ty of  an  instantaneous  impulse.  One  kind  of 
metre  admits  of  a  pompous  array  of  words, 
another  of  expressions  volatile  and  gay — 
one  of  abrupt  and  broken,  another  of  smooth 
and  flowing  sentences.  One  subject  requires 
a  correspondence  of  solemn  or  melancholy 
sound,  another  of  the  ra^id  movements  which 
belong  to  lively  joy.  One  scene  calls  forth 
the  glowing  ornament  of  eastern  magnifi- 
cence, another,  the  cold  majesty  of  the  fro- 
zen north. '  For  the  description  of  one  pas- 
sion the  poet  must  adorn  his  muse  with  the 
attributes  of  love  and  beauty,  for  another 
he  must  place  in  her  hand  the  lighted  brand 
of  fury  and  destruction.  All  this  is  the  work 
of  taste,  and  when  no  law,  either  intellectu- 
al or  moral  has  been  violated;  when  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  society  have  been 
consulted,  and  no  feeling  or  prejudice 
offended;  when  propriety,  and  order,  and 
harmony,  have  ruled  the  poet's  theme,  and 
verse ;  €uid  when  supreme  regard  has  been 
paid  to  beauty,  both  in  its  physical  and  in- 
tellectual character,  we  may  confidently 
prouGPjnce  the  writer  to  have  possesed  a 
more  tlian  common  share  of  taste. 

On  this  subject  we  may  go  yet  farther. 
We  may  say  of  the  faculty  of  taste,  that  it 
makes  the  nearest  approach  to  what  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  calling  inspiration ;  because 
it  is  the  direct  rule  of  propriety  in  action : 
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and  were  the  perceptions  of  man  so  quick 
and  clear  as  to  carry  the  same  principle  along 
with  him  through  all  the  transactions  of  his 
life,  he  would  always  act  rightly.  But,  be- 
yond the  surface  of  things,  man  is  unable  to 
judge  at  sight  Reflection  requires  time  and 
effort,  often  more  of  both  than  he  is  willing 
to  bestow,  and  even  when  he  is  willing,  the 
right  period  of  action  is  lost  before  he  has 
decided  upon  the  right  means. 

By  contemplating  the  character  and  ope- 
ration of  taste,  we  arrive  at  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant perception  of  one  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Divine  nature ;  aod  even  this  imperfect 
view  reveals  a  world  of  wonder  in  which 
imagination  is  bewildered,  and  understand- 
ing lost.  We  know  the  rapidity  of  thought 
with  which  we  decide  in  a  moment,  even 
during  an  instantaneous  movement,  which  is 
the  most  graceful,  the  most  effective,  or  the 
best  mode  of  acting ;  and  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  derogating  from  the  supreme  majesty  to 
itippose  that  the  same  effort  of  omnipotent 
mind,  created  out  of  Chaos  a  universe  of 
worlds,  not  only  designing  their  form  and 
regulating  their  movements,  in  the  centre  of 
infim'ty ;  but  also  designing  and  regulating 
their  internal  constitution,  down  to  the  slight- 
est impulse  of  an  infant's  will,  the  meanest 
weed  that  lurks  withm  the  foresi  glade,  or 
the  minutest  insect  that  skims  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  summer  lake.  The  power  of 
judging  when  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  of 
operation  constitutes  the  superiority  of  man 
above  the  brutes;  the  power  of  judging 
universally,  instantaneously  and  infallibly, 
belongs  to  God  alone. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it  with  reve- 
rence, that  the  faculty  of  taste  in  the  single 
consideration  of  its  mode  of  operating,  bears 
an  humble  relation  to  what  we  conceive  of 
infallibility;  because  its  decisions  are  so 
prompt  as  to  apply  to  immediate  action,  and 
00  extended  as  to  comprehend  all  relative 
circumstances ;  or  else  it  does  not  exist :  for 
let  a  sound  be  harsh,  where  it  should  be 
soft ;  or  soft,  where  it  should  be  harsh ;  let 
a  movement  be  quick,  or  slow,  as  circum- 
stances do  not  warrant ;  let  a  shadow,  or  a 
gleam  of  light  break  in  upon  the  sphere  of 
beauty;  let  a  word  be  found  misplaced,  or  a 
thought  ill-timed;  in  short,  let  any  single 
thread  in  general  concord  be  broken,  and 


taste  is  sacrificed:   ooDsequently,    as  oor  | 
mental  and  material  world  is  oooBtttoted,  j 
the  dominon  of  taste  must  ezteod  over  a 
very  limited  and  nanow  qihere. 

The   difference   of   taste  to   be   fimnd 
amongst  mankind,  and  the  want  of  a  nniver-  * 
sal   standard   of  reference,  have    ezeitti  ' 
almost  as  many  arguments  in  the  sphere  of 
poetry  and  the  arts^  as  the  diffefeoce  of 
creeds  in  the  religious  world.    This  subject 
seems  to  be  most  satisfactorily  decided,  by 
attaching  to  the  majority  the  same  import 
tance  in  taste  as  m  poliu'cs.    The  exercise  • 
of  taste  being  to  find  the  medium  between 
all  objectionable  extremes — the  centre  of 
eccentricity — ^it  fbUows   of  necea8iQr»  thai 
whatever  is  admired  by  the  greatest  number.  , 
must  possess  the  greatest  share  of  intiinsie  i 
excellence.    But  here,  as  in  other  eaaea.  it ' 
is  highly  important  to  make  a  distiiietioD 
between  mere  numbers,  and  numbers  qgait-  . 
fied  to  judge;  for  how  should  that  judg- 
ment be  a  test  of  merit,  to  which  merit  k  -^ 
neither   apparent   nor  intelligible?      The  . 
gallery  audience  in  a  theatre  may  be  well 
qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  height,  the 
breadth,  the  complexion,  or  the  a^ty  of  a 
favourite  actor;  but  who  would  appeal  to 
them  to  know  whether  he  had  exhibited  to 
the  life  the  workings  of  deep-seated  teeong. 
or  entered  into  the  mental  mysteries  of  an  in- 
tellectual character?    When,  therefore^  we 
speak  of  the  majority  of  opinions  betni^  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  presence  of  good  taile, 
we  would  confine  those  opimons,  not  merdy 
to  a  few  learned  men,  the  estaUisbed  critics 
and  censors  of  the  day,  but  to  the  whole  of 
the   enlightened  pubhci  who  eonsiitale  a 
community  too  numerous  for  long  cootioned 
prejudice,  and  too  intelligent  for  egre^ipos 
error. 

Why  tlien,  it  may  be  asked,  does  a  6ke 
taste  sometimes  prevail,  even  amongst  thk 
community,  as  in  the  case  of  Byron,*  wfaose 
poetry  so  powerfully  affected  men's  minds, 
as  to  leave  behind  it  a  disrelish  for  all  other  s 
A  false  taste  may  exist  amongst  the  fev, 
from  partial  impressions,  and  bcal  prejo- 

'  The  ineqaalitica  of  ByroQ**  ttyle,  satandly  Wa4  ib«  ■ 
writario  speak  of  hie  poetry  ia  a  bmiibot  Uat  »of  u 
times  appear  paradoxical:  this  remark  of  coor«e  rea 
ooly  apply  to  the  extremoi,  anworthy  ofeo  «T«at  a  aiad,   , 
to  which  hia  ecoeatric  feaiiiB  i 
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dices;  but  a  false  taste  can   only   exist 
,  amongst  the  many,  from  the  universality  of 
I  the  same  impressions  false  to  the  principles 
j[  of  nature,  and  the  same  prejudices  opposed 
'  to  the  principles  of  good  sense ;  a  phenome- 
non which  it  is  not  oAen  our  misfortune  to 
I  behold ;  and  I  should  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary bias  given  to  the  public  taste  by 
the  woricB  of  Byron,  as  arising  from  the 
power  of  his  genius  rather  than  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style ;  and  the  generality  of 
readers  not  giving  themselves  trouble  to 
make  the  distinction,  they  are  still  thirsting 
'  for  the  same  style,  in  the  vain  hope  of  find- 
\  xng  it  ooonected  with  the   same   genius. 
,  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  for  public 
M  ta>»te,  and  public  morals,  if  the  same  mind, 
i-  porified  from  all  alloy,  could  return  again  to 
Ij  earth,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  same 
>  power  may  be  directed  to  higher  purposes 
I  without  losing  its  influence,  and  the  same 
^  beauty,  and  the  same  harmony,  be  touched 
I  by  a  hand  more  true  to  the  principles  of 
I  eternal  happiness. 

I     lo  looking  for  instances  of  the  display  of 
'A-if?  in  poetry,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  our 
I  obsinration  to  the  present  times;  for  as  we 
imve  before  remarked,  that  which  was  in 
I  »trict  accordance  with  good  taste  a  century 
!  ni;o,  M  not  so  now ;  bccatise  the  different 
cuf  loms  and  manners  of  mankind  have  in- 
t  troduced  different  associations ;  and  exprea- 
«ona  which  fbrmely  conveyed   none   but 
elevated  and  refined  ideas,  are  now  connect- 
ed with  those  of  a  totally  diflerent  nature. 
We  are  inolined  to  think  that  the  works 
of  MihoD  would  have  afforded  the  finesit 
example  of  tasEte,  as  well  as  power,  in  the 
^ee  in  which  he  lived,  because  in  cases 
where  the  senses  have  dominion — ^the  ac- 
eordanee  of  sense  with  sound,  for  instance — 
he  is   inimitable.     But  the  language  of 
Milton  ia  sometimes  loo  quaint  for  modem 
eara  and  in  his  pages  we  occasionally  meet 
With  single  words  that  startle  us  with  ass6- 
f  ;ationa  foreign  to  what  is  now  considered  as 
poetical. 

We  eannot  quote  a  more  perfect  example 
of  taste  in  modem  language,  than  the  writ- 
m'ji  ^  our  poet  Campbell,  in  which,  espe- 
r.ally  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  iU-ehoeen  word^  or  an  idea 
cnt  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  I 


of  harmony  and  grace.  The  presence  of 
taste  being,  however  imperceptible,  except 
by  the  absence  of  faults,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  forward  instances  in  particular  pas- 
sages of  the  influence  of  this  powerful  but 
still  indefinable  charm.  The  following  lines, 
familiar  to  every  reader,  or  rather  every 
admirer  of  poetry,  are  remarkable  for  their 
adaptation  of  language,  and  harmony  of 
sound. 

**  PrlmeTBl  Hope,  Ui«  Aoniui  mniea  say, 
Whan  man  and  natnra  moorn'd  Uieir  fine  decay ; 
When  every  fbrm  of  death,  and  every  wo, 
Shot  flrom  malignant  itara  to  earth  below ; 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car ; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banish 'd  ft'om  the  plain, 
Sprang  on  the  riewleM  windt  to  Ueatrea  again ; 
AU,  all  (braook  the  IViendleaa  guilty  mind, 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  Unger'd  uill  behind.*' 

And  in  the  description  of  the  fate  of  the 
"hardy  Byron,"  how  perfectly  does  the 
sound  of  each  line  correspond  with  its  sense, 
flowing  on  like  a  continued  stream  of  melo- 
dy, without  interruption  from  any  word  or 
idea  not  purely  poetical 

**  And  such  thy  strength-inspiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  u>  his  native  ahore— 
In  horrid  dimes,  where  Chiloe's  tempests  sweep 
Tumultuont  mnrmnrs  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
Twas  his  to  mourn  misfortune's  rudest  shock, 
Bconrg'd  by  the  winds,  and  cradled  on  the  rock, 
To  wake  each  Joyless  mom,  and  search  again 
The  fhmish'd  haunts  of  solitary  men; 
Whose  race,  unyielding  as  their  natire  storm, 
Know  not  a  trace  of  nature  but  the  form ; 
Tet,  at  thy  caB,  the  hvdy  tar  poraued, 
Pale,  but  intrepid,  sad,  bnc  nnsobdned, 
Pierced  the  deep  woods,  and  hailing  from  aikr. 
The  moon's  pale  planet,  and  the  northern  star : 
Paused  at  each  dreary  cry,  unheard  belbre, 
Hysnas  la  the  wQd,  and  mermaids  on  the  there; 
Tin,  lad  by  thee  o'er  many  a  cliflT sublime. 
Be  Orand  a  warmer  world,  a  milder  clime, 
A  home  to  rest,  a  shelter  to  defbad, 
Peace  and  repose,  a  Briton  and  a  fliend !" 

The  idea  conveyed  in  the  following  lines, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  poetic  mind.  Others 
seem  to  have  felt  the  same,  but  none  have 
done  more  ample  justice  to  the  feeling,  than 
the  elegant  bard  from  whom  we  quote. 

u  Who  that  would  ask  a  heart  to  doUness  wed, 
The  ¥ra«eless  cslm,  the  slumber  of  the  deadi 
No :  the  wild  bliss  of  nature  needs  alloy, 
And  fear  and  sorrow  ftn  Uie  flre  of  Joy  t 
And  wiy,  without  our  hopes,  wlUiout  our  Ibara, 
Without  the  home  thai  plighted  Ioto  endean, 
Without  the  smUe  fVom  partial  beauty  won, 
Oh  I  what  were  man  1-«  1 
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Ana  when  the  poet  exclaims, 

■*  Cflue,  every  joy,  to  glimmer  oo  my  mhid, 
Bat  leave— Oh !  lesTe  the  light  of  Hope  behind ! 
What  tboagrh  my  winged  bourn  of  bliss  have  been. 
Like  angel  visits,  few  and  Htr  between,"— 

we  feel  that  to  such  a  mind,  hope  would 
come  as  a  blessed  messenger,  whose  tidings 
would  be  of  things  sublime,  and  pure,  and 
elevated  above  the  low  wants  and  wishes 
of  a  material  existence. 

We  know  of  but  one  word  in  the  whole 
of  this  beautiful  poem  which  is  at  variance 
with  good  taste,  and  we  quote  the  line,  not 
from  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  a  single 
fault  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  merits,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  forcibly  an 
error  in  taste  strikes  upon  the  attention  and 
the  feelings  of  the  reader. 

•«The  living  btmber  of  his  kindred  earth." 

We  are  ready  to  imagine  from  this  line, 
that  the  author  has  scarcely  been  aware  of 
the  high  degree  of  beauty  and  refinement 
which  pervades  nis  work.  "Lumber,"  in 
the  poetical  ^vritings  of  Pope,  might  have 
occurred  without  any  breach  of  taste,  be- 
cause his  concise  and  forcible  style  is  more 
characterised  by  power,  than  elegance ;  and 
lumber  might,  tlierefore,  have  been  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  tone  of  his  expressions. 
But  here,  where  all  is  music  to  the  ear,  and 
harmony  to  the  mind,  this  uncouth  word  is 
decidedly  out  of  place ;  and  while  longing 
to  exchange  it  for  another,  we  can  only 
wonder  that  there  should  be  but  one  small 
blemish  in  so  many  fair  and  beautiful  pages 
of  genuine  poetry,  adorned  throughout 
with  the  roost  tender,  refined,  and  elevated 
thoughts. 

Gertrude  of  Wyoming  is  another  poem 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
taste.  In  the  death-song  of  the  Indian 
chief^  we  observe  how  skilfully  the  poet  has 
blendea  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  injured 
man,  with  the  strong  affections,  wild  meta- 
phors, and  wilder  visions,  of  that  interesting 
and  dignified  people. 

**  And  I  could  weep  ;--<h'  Oneyda  chief 
Hie  descant  wildly  thns  began ; 
Bat  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-aong  of  my  Ihther'a  son  I 
Or  bow  this  head  in  wo ; 
For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  I 
To-morrow  Areouski's  breath, 
(That  flrea  yon  heaven  with  storms  and  deaths 
BbaU  light  as  to  the  (he: 


And  we  ahall  share,  my  Chrieiiaa  boy ! 
The  fbemaa's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  ! 


Bat  hark,  the  t 

In  glory's  fires  shall  dry  ihy  tears :  j 

Even  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 

My  (hiher's  awfUl  gboet  appears, 

Amidst  the  eloods  that  round  oa  roll  ! 

He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst— 

Be  bids  me  dry  the  laat— the  fine— 

The  only  team  that  ever  banc 

fVom  OtttalisM'a  soal ; 

Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief  | 

The  death-eong  of  an  Indian  chieC** 

CampbelPs  '<  lines  on  leaving  accene  k 
Bavaria,"  full  of  the  deep  pathos  of  poetic 
feeling,  afford  one  of  the  most  splendid  m- ' 
stances  of  the  power  of  that  faculty,  which  , 
can  strike  with  the  rapidity  oi  thought  the 
chords  of  true   harmony,  and  waken  the, 
genuine  music  of  the  soul — the  echo  of  its 
deep,  but  secret  passions.    We  cannot  read 
these  lines  without  feeling  that  there  is  a 
language  for  the  wounded  spirit — ^a  voice 
amidst  the  solitudes  of  that 

**rnknown,  unploughed,  imtroddea  ahore,** 

whose  melancholy  cadence  is  in  unison  with 
the  feelings  which  we  may  not,  dare  not,  ut- 
ter; and  we  inwardly  bless  the  mottrnfu] 
minstrel  for  the  wild  sweet  melody  of  hk 
most  harmonious  lyre.  Were  we  to  attempt  • 
to  quote  passages  from  these  lines,  tbe 
temptation  would  extend  to  the  whole  of  thj« 
inimitable  poem,  we  can  only  reooamietul  i: 
to  the  reader  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  poetic  taste,  as  well  as  poetic  feeling, 
which  our  language  affords. 

AAer  all  tliat  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  that  taste  is  something  to  be 
felt,  rather  than  defined,  yet  of  such  onpai^ 
alleled  importance  to  the  poet,  tiiat  wanting 
this  requisite,  he  may  sing  for  ever,  and  yet 
sing  in  vain.  As  well  might  the  mustdan 
expect  to  charm  his  audience,  by  playing 
what  he  assures  them  is  the  finest  music,  on 
a  broken  or  defective  instrument,  as  the  ■ 
poet  hope  to  please  without  making  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  princt- 
pies  of  taste — perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  with  what  is,  or  is  not  in  accordax>ce 
with  its  rules,  for  as  a  principle,  taste  bss 
not  yet  arrived  at  a  definite  state  of  exist- 
ence ;  and  if  the  young  poet  should  read 
"  The  pleasures  of  Hope"  with  reference  lo 
this  subject,  and  not  feel  in  his  very  soul  the  '\ 
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pretenee  and  the  power  of  taste,  he  might 
bid  adieu  to  the  worship  of  the  muBea,  and 
devote  hie  genius  to  objects  less  elevated 
and  sublime. 


CONCLUSION. 

Wc  have  now  examined  the  four  requi- 
sites for  writing  poetry,  to  none  of  which  it 
would  be  wise  to  assign  a  station  of  pre- 
eminence, becanse  they  are  equally  neoes- 
'  sary  to  the  success  of  the  poef  s  art— impres- 
I  ftion  to  furnish  lasting  ideas,  imagination  to 
'!  create  images  from  such  ideas^  power  to 
*'  strike  them  out  with  emphasis  and  truth, 
and  taste  to  recommend  such  as  are  worthy 
of  approbation,   and   to  dismiss   such   as 
ore    not.    We    have    also    been    daring 
enough  to  maintain  that  poetry,  as  a  princi- 
ple, pervades  all  nature,  and  if  the  fact  be 
acknowledged  that  poetry  is  neither  writ- 
I  ten  with  that  ardour,  nor  read  with  that  de- 
_  h>ht,  which  characterised  an  earlier  era  in 
I  our  history,  it  becomes  an  important  and  in- 
'  teresting  inquiry,  What  is  the  eau»e  ? 

That  imagination  should  be  exhausted,  is 
a  tnoral  impossibility ;  because  the  creation 
of  a  thousand  images  in  no  way  diM|uali- 
fies  for  the  creation  of  a  thousand  more ; 
any  one  quality  extracted  from  a  former 
inm^  and  added  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
aaotbcT,  being  sufficient  Ibr  the  creation  of 
one,  that  shall  appear  to  the  worid  entirely 
'  original  or  new.    That  power  should  be  ex- 
pended, is  DO  less  an  absurdity  in  thought ; 
*  because  that  being  the  vital  principle  by 
,  which  thoughts  are  generated,  man  can 
j  only  cease  to  think  when  he  ceases  to  feel, 
'  and  only  eease  to  fbel  when  he  eeases  to 
I  exisL    And  that  taste  should  have  lost  its 
infloeoce  over  the  human  mind,  is  equally 
at  variance  with  common  sense  ;  because 
with   mereased  facility   in  collcctmg  and 
eampariag  evidence  for  the  establishment  of 
true  axcellenee,  taste  must  unavoidably  be- 
come more  definite  in  its  nature,  and  more 
determinate  in  its  operations.    Beyond  this, 
we  nay  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  cus- 
toms, oeenpatioQB,  or  mode  of  education  pe- 
cuhar  to  the  present  day,  which  hinders  the 


exercise  of  imagination  ?  We  should  rather 
say,  that  its  sphere  of  action  is  widened  to 
an  incalculable  extent  Is  there  any  thing 
that  weakens  the  mind,  or  destroys  its  na- 
tive power  ?  No.  The  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent race  of  men  are  distinguished  by  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  general  application, 
and  regulated  by  those  laws  of  strict  and 
unremitting  discipline,  which  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  strengthen  theun- 
deretanding,  and  invigorate  the  mental  fa- 
culties. Is  there  any  thing  to  warp  the  pub- 
lic taste,  and  establish  a  false  standard  of 
merit?  Never  since  the  world  began,  were 
mankind  more  penetrating,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  extensive  in  their  observations, 
more  universally  free  from  the  shackles  of 
tyranny  and  superstition,  as  well  as  from  all 
uniformly  prevailing  prejudice,  than  now. 
It  is  clear  then,  that  the  deficiency  in  our 
poetical  enjoyments  arises  from  a  want  of 
the  due  proportion  of  clear  and  deep  im- 
pressions. We  have  not  stored  up  the  ne- 
cessary materials  for  imagination,  power, 
and  taste  to  work  with,  and  therefore  the 
machinery  of  the  mind,  so  far  as  relates  to 
poetry,  remains  inactive.  We  possess  not 
the  key  to  its  secret  harmonies,  and  there- 
fore the  language  of  poetry  is  unintelligible 
to  our  ears. 

The  silence  of  our  ablest  poets,  and  the 
want  of  any  leading  or  distinguished  poem 
to  fill  up  the  present  vacuum  in  our  litera- 
ture, sufficiently  prove  the  fact  to  which  we 
allude.  The  last  popular  work  of  this  land 
that  issued  from  our  press,  was  "  The  Course 
of  Time;"  but  its  popularity  rather  resem- 
bled an  instantaneous  flash,  than  a  steady 
and  lasting  light  It  forced  its  way  in  the 
flush  of  the  moment  to  every  respectable 
library  in  the  kingdom — was  read  with  won- 
der— closed  with  satisfaction — and,  what 
is  very  remarkable,  affords  no  quotations. 
Since  this  time  we  have  had  none  to  awaken 
a  general  interest  We  see  many  noticed 
by  tfie  reviewers  kindly  and  encouragingly  ' 
noticed,  and  we  doubt  not  their  tide  to  such 
approbation;  but  we  do  not  deny  ourselves 
one  ordinary  indulgence  that  we  may  buy 
them,  or  when  they  are  bought,  look  upon 
them  as  a  solid  mass  of  substantial  happiness 
set  apart  for  our  private  and  insatiable  en- 
joyment   We  do  not  reverence  the  authon 


of  our  felicity,  as  if  they  were  beings  of  a 
giAed  order,  endowed  with  a  superhuman 
capacity  of  penetrating  into  the  souls  of  men. 
We  do  not  listen  when  they  tell  us  of  our 
own  secret  passions,  as  if  we  heard  the  mu- 
sic of  an  inspired  minstrel,  nor  when  they 
sing  of  the  revolutions  of  time,  as  if  a  potent 
and  oracular  voice  dealt  out  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  Either  we  have  grown  indifferent, 
and  heedless,  and  almost  deaf  to  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  or  the  spirit  of  the  art  has 
•eased  to  operate  in  producing  those  harmo- 
nious numbers  that  were  wont  to  charm  the 
world. 

Yet  when  the  facilities  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge are  multiplying  every  day,  when  it  has 
become  almost  as  difficult  to  remain  un- 
learned, as  to  learn,  when  the  infant  mind  is 
trained  up  to  the  continual  application  of  its 
faculties  in  ail  the  different  branches  of  art 
and  science,  when  the  memory  is  stored  with 
a  fund  of  information  which  at  one  time 
would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  when 
not  only  the  ordinary  and  beaten  track  of 
learning  is  thrown  open  to  tlie  multitude,  but 
flowery  and  meandering  paths  are  devised 
to  entice,  and  woo,  and  charm  into  tlic  bow- 
ers of  academic  lore,  is  it  possible  tliere  can 
be  any  defect  or  disadvantage  in  the  general 
system  upon  which  youth  is  trained  ? 

If  it  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  mankind  to 
ascertain  of  what  materials  the  world  is 
made,  and  out  of  these  materials  to  construct 
new  facilities  for  bodily  enjoyment,  that  we 
may  eat  more  luxuriously,  more  more  rapid- 
ly, repose  more  softly,  clothe  more  sumptu- 
ously, and  in  short,  live  more  exempt  from 
mental,  as  well  as  bodily  exertion,  I  should 
answer,  that  the  present  system  of  education, 
and  the  general  tone' of  thought  and  conver- 
sation, was  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
devised.  But  in  looking  at  the  means,  we 
are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  end.  In  devot- 
ing our  endeavours  to  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  to  forget  the  attainment  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 
spent  an  active  life,  when  it  has  been  wholly 
unproductive  of  any  increase  in  the  means  of 
happiness,  except  what  mere  activity  affords. 

We  know  that  nature  is  no  less  capable  of 
producing  poetical  ideas,  than  it  was  when 
gifled  men  were  inspired  by  the  cool  shade, 
the  glowing  sunshine,  or  the  radiance  of  the 


moon.  We  have  attempted  to  prove, that' 
the  same  beauty,  and  the  same  conneiioa ' 
with  refined  and  elevated  thought  may  etill 
be  found  in  the  external  world,  and  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  still  animated  by  the  nine 
passions  and  affections,  as  when  genius 
kindled  the  fire  of  poetry,  and,  lighting  up 
the  charms  and  the  wonders  of  cresiion, 
stimulated  the  enthusiasm  of  him  who 
deems  himself  *'  creation's  heir."  It  foOoin 
then  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
connexion  btbteen  man  and  naturty  is  ixK 
the  same;  that  beholds  no  longer  the  spirit- ' 
ual  converse  with  ail  things  sweet  and  lovely, 
solemn  and  sublime,  in  the  external  worid, 
that  was  wont  to  fill  his  soul  with  admiratioa 
and  love,  and  to  instruct  his  heart  in  the 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  an  invisible  intelli- 
gence, connected  with  his  own  being  by  the 
indissoluble  bond  of  sympathy,  real  or  im- 
aginary. Man  now  studies  nature  as  a  map, 
rather  than  a  picture — with  reference  to  lo- 
cality, rather  than  beauty.  He  sees  the 
whole,  but  he  studies  only  the  separate 
parti,  and  to  his  systematic  mind,  the  rtge- 
table,  animal,  and  mineral  kiagdoiDs*  are 
distinct  subjects  of  consideration,  scarcely 
to  be  thought  of  in  the  same  day.  He  looki 
around  him  with  microscopic  eye,  and  if  his ' 
attention  fixes  upon  the  rich  and  varietl 
foliage  of  the  ancient  forest,  it  is  to  single 
out  particular  specimens  of  trees  and  planti. 
and  to  class  them  according  to  LinraeuE; 
while  from  the  musical  inhabitants  of  the^ 
woods,  he  selects  his  victims,  and  applies  the 
same  minute  examination  to  the  orgass  from 
whence  the  sweetest  melody  of  nature  flo«& 
The  idle  butterfly,  fluttering  above  his  wood- 
land path,  or  resting  upon  the  unsullied  pe- 
tals of  the  delicate  wild  rose,  has  neither 
charm  nor  beau^  in  his  eye,  imless  he 
counts  the  spots  upon  its  wing.  The  moan- 
tain  rises  in  the  distance,  and  he  hastens  to 
examine  the  strata  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  vapours  roll  beneath  him,  and  he  po&- 
ders  upon  the  means  of  their  productioo. 
The  stars  are  shining  above  in  all  the  ma 
jesty  of  cloudless  night,  and  he  counts  the 
number,  and  calculates  the  dLstante  of  the 
worlds  of  light 

All  these  we  freely  grant  are  right  and 
fitting  occupations  for  a  rational  and  btel' 
lectual  being;   but  when  pursuits  ot'  this 
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'  kind,  ioBtead  0f  the  end  to  wfaidi  they  lead, 
'  are  made  the  tole  business  of  mctn^s  life,  the 
'  natural  consequence  must  be,  to  reader  him 
I  familiar  indeed  mth  mature,  but  familiar  on 
I  nich  terms  that  he  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
I  bk  reference  for  the  creator,  and  losing 
flight  of  the  connexion  between  the  material 
and  the  moral  world. 

We  are  not  ao  blindly  wedded  to  the  va- 
garies of  imagination  as  to  speak  of  this 
thirst  for  definite  knowledge,  as  an  evil 
Far  from  it  But  when  the  unenllghiened, 
I  or  the  imbecile  mind  becomes  infected  with 
this  (ever  o£  acquisition ;  when  the  juvenile 
philosopher  is  merely  talking  about  what  he 
ought  to  feel;  when  the  puny  artist  no 
•ooner  beholds  a  tree,  than  he  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  sketch  it ;  when  the  student  of 
nature  tears  in  pieces  every  bird  and  insect 
that  falls  within  his  grasp;  when  books 
without  number  are  eagerly  inquired  (br, 
looked  into,  laid  aside,  and  never  under- 
stood ;  when  the  finished  and  fully-educated 
young  lady  displays  her  knowledge  of  the 
phraseology  of  foreign  languages,  and  her 
ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  her  own ;  when 
I  the  youthful  metaphysician  discourses  elo- 
!|  quentiy  upon  the  nature  and  laws  of  mind 
I  and  matter,  and  hears  with  total  vacuity  of 
I  understanding  that  there  is  a  moral  law; 
we  cannot  help  feeling  tnat  something  is 
wanting  of  the  ultimate  end  of  education, 
aod  that  the  mind  may  be  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  yet  be  too  ignorant  of  the 
right  means  of  applying  that  knowledge  to 
render  its  possessor  wise. 

The  man  of  comprehensive  mind,  capable 
of  appreciating  all  things  according  to  their 
real  value,  will  cultivate  this  knowledge  of 
material  things  for  the  sake  of  the  truths 
which  it  establishes,  and  the  consequences 
to  which  it  leads;  and  will  no  more  content 
himself  with  this  examination  of  external 
nature,  than  the  sculptor  will  rest  satisfied 
with  having  discovered  the  block  of  marble, 
out  of  which  his  figure  is  to  be  formed. 

If  die  question  might  be  asked  without 
implying  an  ignorant  and  stupid  want  of 
reverence  for  knowledge  in  general,  we 
should  propose  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  regret  the  absence  of  poetry  fh)m  the 
world  of  letters,  whether  tiie  defect  so  obvi- 
ous tn  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  may 


not  arise,  in  the  first  place  fit>m  the  competi- 
tion, and  the  consequent  labour  that  is  now 
actually  necessary  to  secure  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  in  the  second,  from  the  pub- 
lic mind  being  too  fully  occupied  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  mere  knowledge,  to  allow  time 
for  receiving  deep  impressions,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  write,  or  to 
feel  poetically.  If^  for  instance,  in  the  eases 
already  specified,  the  attention  be  wholly 
occupied  in  ascertaining  the  junecise  form  of 
a  leaf,  where  will  be  the  impreesion  of  the 
majestic  beauty  of  the  forest  ?  if  in  dissect- 
ing the  organs  of  sense,  what  general  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  melody  of  sound  ?  if 
in  examining  the  wing  of  the  butterfly,  what 
observation  can  be  made  upon  its  airy  and 
fantastic  fiiight?  if  in  discovering  the  com- 
ponmit  parts  of  a  cloud,  how  should  the 
graceful  involutions  of  the  doud  be  seen  ? 
if  in  chiseling  out  minute  fragments  from 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  hkw  should  a  deep 
sense  of  its  grandeur  pervade  the  soul  7  or 
if  in  merely  counting  the  stars  as  separate 
spots  of  light,  where  will  be  the  lasting  im- 
press of  their  glory  ? 

The  modem  observer  having  had  little 
time,  and  less  inclination  for  the  relative 
ideas  which  the  contemplation  of  such  objects 
afibrds  to  the  poetic  mind,  they  pass  away 
from  his  thoughts  as  soon  as  his  practical  pur- 
pose has  been  fulfilled,  and  never  afterwards 
are  recalled  as  links  in  the  chain  of  associa- 
tion connecting  the  material  with  the  ideal 
world.  When  the  wild  winds  of  autumn 
sweep  the  many  tinted  leaves  from  the  for- 
est ;  like  the  ruder  blasts  of  a  less  physical 
calamity,  despoiling  the  fuir  pictures  of 
spiritual  beauty;  the  summer  garniture  of 
green  and  golden  foliage  lives  no  longer  in 
remembrance.  The  woodland  songster 
breathes  no  more ;  and  the  living  voice  that 
answered  the  universal  language  of  nattnre 
from  the  fields,  the  groves,  and  the  silvery 
waterfalls,  is  forgotten.  The  butterfly  that 
lately  fluttered  round  him  like  a  winged 
flower  escaped  from  Flora's  coronet,  a  spot- 
ted specimen  of  a  particular  tribe — classed 
according  to  its  name,  lies  before  him  faded, 
and  lifeless,  and  dismantled  of  its  beauty — 
the  memory  of  its  aerial  rambles  extinguish- 
ed with  its  transient  and  joyous  life.  The 
doud  has  passed,  and  all  its  graceful  and 
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fantastic  wreaihi  of  mingled  mist  and  light, 
floating  upon  the  pore  ocean  of  celestial 
blue,  like  a  epirit  half  earthly  half  divine, 
wandering  on  its  upward  journey  to  the 
realms  of  bliss,  have  vanished  wich  the  sun- 
beams that  gave  a  short-lived  glory  to  its 
ephemeral  existence.  The  lofty  and  majes- 
tic moantain  no  longer  rises  on  the  view ; 
and  his  towering  summit  pointing  to  the 
sky,  the  deep  ravines  that  cross  and  inter- 
sect his  rugged  sides  like  the  foot  prints  of 
the  retiring  deluge — the  light  upon  his 
golden  brow,  and  the  dark  shadows  that 
lie  beneath  like  the  frown  of  a  mighty  mon- 
arch whose  will  is  life  or  death — ^all  these 
have  passed  away  from  thought  and  memory, 
and  a  tiny  partide  of  stone — a  grain  of  gran- 
ite remains  in  the  hand  of  the  modem  philoso- 
pher, as  his  sole  memorial  of  a  mountain. 
Or  when  he  grasps  the  telescope,  and  strains 
his  eye  to  count  the  stars ;  before  his  labours 
cease,  a  dim  line  of  light  begins  to  mark  out 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  one  afler  another 
the  stars  retire  before  the  brighter  radiance 
of  ascending  day,  like  guardian  angels  who 
have  watched  the  wanderer  through  his 
dark,  and  dubious,  and  earthly  way,  relin- 
quishing their  faithful  trust  before  the  un- 
fd  ding  gates  of  Heaven.  But  tlie  mere  man 
of  science  retires  into  his  closet,  and  pricks 
out  the  constellations  in  separate  spots,  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  have  ascertained  the  percep- 
tible number  of  stars  in  any  given  section  of 
the  hemisphere,  than  to  have  felt  their  light, 
their  glory,  and  their  magnificence,  reign- 
ing and  ruling  over  the  midnight  world. 

We  repeat,  that  no  mind  can  be  poetical 
whose  exercise  is  confined  to  mere  physical 
observation,  and  whose  sphere  of  action  ex- 
cludes all  those  modes  of  receiving  and  re- 
taining impressions  which  are  either  imme- 
diately or  remotely  connected  with  the  feel- 
ings, tiie  passions,  and  the  aflections. 

The  nature  of  our  being  admits  of  two 
important  distinctions — ^physical  and  moral 
And  it  is  the  great  merit  of  poetry,  that  it 
constitutes  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two.  We  could  not  have  been 
sensible  of  the  difierent  nature  of  good  and 
evil,  but  for  our  capacity  of  receiving  plea- 
sure and  pain.  It  is  thus  we  learn  to  love 
whatever  is  conducive  to  our  happiness — to 
hate  or  avoid  whatever  is  productive  of 


pain;  and  it  it  this  love,  or  this  hatred, ex- 
tending though  an  illimitable  number  of  de- , 
grees  and  modifications,  which  constiUiles  I 
the  very  essence  of  poetiy  and  which,  were 
poetry  struck  out  fWmi  the  world  would  disap- 
pear along  with  it,  and  leave  us  nothing  but  a 
mere  corporeal  existence,  unconnected  with 
the  attributes  of  an  imperishable  and  eter- , 
nal  life. 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  something  more 
than  curiosity,  to  ask  what  the  world  would 
be  without  poetry.    In  the  first  jrfaoe  we 
must  strike  out  beauty  from  the  viatble  crea- 
tion, and  love  from  the  soul  of  man.    We 
must  annihilate  all  that  has  been  devised 
for  ornament  or  delight,  without  a  bodily 
and  material  use.    We  should  no  longer 
need  a  centre  of  light  and  glory  la  ilhi- 
minate  the  worid,  but  the  same  principle 
of  fight  uniformly  diflVised,  without  reflect 
tion,  and  without  shadow,  would  supply  the  • 
practical   purposes  of  man.     The    mooo , 
might   hide   her  radiance,  and  tiie  stars 
might  vanish,  or  remain  only  an  spots  of 
black  upon  a  dusky  dcy,  to  guide  the  nightly 
traveller,  and  lead  the  adventurous  baik 
across  the  sea.    Half  the  feathered  eoog- 
sters  of  the  woods  might  plume  their  wings 
for  an  eternal  flight,  and  the  rest  might, 
cease  from  their  vocal  music^  and  let  the 
woods  be  still.    Rivers  and  ruiuung  streami 
might  glide  on  without  a  rqrple  or  a  mor- , 
mur — ^reflecting  no  euaBhine---adding  no-' 
thing  to  the  harmony  of  nature ;  and  the 
ocean  might  lie  beneath  a  heaven  with- 
out clouds  or  colour,  stretched  out  in  the , 
waveless    repose   of  never-ending   sleep. , 
The  trees  might  rear  their  massive  ferunb 
without  their  leafy  mantle  of  varied  greeo, 
the  flowerB  might  bow  their  heads  and  die ; 
and  the  wild  weeds  of  the  wildeness  that 
weave  themselves  into  a  carpet  of  rich  and 
varied  beauty,  might  perish  from  the  earth 
and  leave  its  surfaee  barren  and  unclothed. 
Of  animal  life,  the  beasts  of  burdeo,  and 
the  fleshly  victims  of  man's  appetite,  would 
alone  remain  ;  while  in  man  hima^i^  f^ 
must  extinguish  his  afieelions,  and  tvnder  \ 
void  his  capacity  to  admire;  and  hatvig; 
moulded  the  creation  to  a  uziifonn  coftes- 
pondence  with  his  earthly  and  copofeal  na- 
ture, we  must  leave  him  to  the  exercise  of 
his  feculties— firs^  to  see,  without  briwldiiy 
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beauty— to  hear,  without  dittinguiihing 
harmony  from  discord,  or  to  ditdnguiBh 
without  preference — to  esteem  the  effluvium 
of  the  stagnant  pool  as  delicate  an  odour  as 
the  peiiume  of  the  rose — to  taste  without 
regard  to  flavour— «nd  to  feel  with  equal 
indifference  the  downy  pillow,  or  the  rude 
couch  where  the  hardy  peasant  seeks  re- 
pose. Then  in  the  higher  regions  of  his 
mental  faculties,  to  observe,  without  any 
sense  of  sublimity — ^to  calculate  without  ar- 
riving at  an  idea  of  infinity— to  measure, 
without  reference  to  illimitable  space — to  re- 
1  sist,  without  forming  a  conception  of  abso- 
lute powei^-4o  build  without  reflecting  upon 
duration — to  pull  down,  without  looking  for- 
,  ward  to  annihilation.  And  in  the  vacant 
'  sphere  of  passion  and  aflection,  to  receive 
beoefits,  and  remain  insensible  to  favour — 
to  Btuid  oo  the  brink  of  destruction,  without 
,  terror— to  await  the  result  of  experiment, 
without  hope — to  meet  without  pleasure — to 
part  without  grief— and  to  live  on  with  the 
same  uniformity  of  existence,  without  emo- 
tion—cot  idle,  for  that  would  imply  a  sense 
oi'^  the  pain  of  labour,  and  the  pleasure  of 
r«;po9e  ;  but  perpetually  active,  yet  active 
without  desire.  Such  would  be  the  world, 
and  such  the  condition  of  man,  were  all  that 
appertains  to  the  nature  of  poetry  extinct 

Were  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  dark 
features  of  this  gloomy  picture  into  a  small 
eompaas,  it  would  be  in  the  simple  idea  of 
the  exclusion  of  beauty  from  nature,  or  of 
the  pereeptioQ  of  beauty  from  the  soul  of 
man.  Beauty  is  not  necessary  to  our  bodily 
existeoee.  Nature  would  afibrd  the  same 
corporeal  soppoit,  did  we  look  upon  her  va- 
ried character  with  a  total  abeenee  of  all 
•cfwe  of  admiration.  Why  then  is  this  inef- 
fable chann  difiused  through  all  creation, 
ita  esaence  so  mingled  with  man's  nature, 
that  where  he  finds  food  for  admiration,  he 
finds  inteDectual  enjoyment;  and  where  he 
finds  it  not,  he  thirsts  for  it  as  for  a  fountain 
of  excellence,  until  he  works  his  way 
throagh  difficulty  and  dangers  to  partici- 
pate, even  in  the  smallest  measure,  of  iti  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  pure  and  natural  re- 
fr*r9hmenL 

That  this  insatiabte  desire  for  beauty  forms 
a  part  of  the  eonstitalion  of  man,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  his  still  following  the  same 
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principle  in  art,  after  he  ceased  to  recognise 
it  m  nature.  As  the  facilities  for  bodily  en- 
joyment are  multiplied,  improved,  and  re- 
fined, man  becomes  luxurious  and  artificial 
in  his  habits.  He  withdraws  from  all  fami- 
liar acquaintance  with  natural  things,  and 
surrounds  himself  with  all  that  is  curious  in 
human  invention,  and  exquisite  in  the  work 
of  human  hands.  But  still  the  principles  of 
beauty,  derived  from  external  nature,  pursue 
the  slave  of  art,  and  he  studies  how  to  imi- 
tate the  variety,  the  splendour,  and  the  mag- 
nificence, which  the  meanest  peasant  may 
enjoy  in  greater  perfection,  without  inven- 
tion, and  without  price. 

Perception  of  beauty  is  one  of  the  most 
decided  characteristics,  by  which  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  brute.  We  discover 
no  symptoms  of  admiration  in  animals  of  a 
lower  grade  than  ourselves.  The  peacock 
excites  no  deference  from  the  splendour  of 
his  plumage,  nor  the  swan  from  her  snow 
white  feathers,  and  the  verdant  fields  in 
their  summer  bloom,  attract  no  more,  than 
as  their  flowery  sweets  allure  the  insect 
tribe,  who  in  their  turn  are  followed  by  their 
foes.  To  man  alone  belongs  the  preroga- 
tive of  appreciating  beauty  because  admira- 
tion is  graciously  designed  as  the  means  of 
leading  him  on  to  moral  excellence. 

There  are  philosophers  who  argue  against 
the  existence  of  positive  enjoyment  I  am 
ignorant,  and  I  feel  no  anxiety  to  learn  what 
they  can  say  to  prove  that  admiration, — 
true  admiration,  untainted  by  the  remotest 
touch  of  envy,  is  not  positive  enjoyment^ 
that,  when  the  soul  expands  with  a  concep- 
tion of  excellence,  unseen,  unknown,  unfelt 
before  of  excellence,  not  merely  as  it  re- 
lates to  fitness  for  physical  purposes ;  but  of 
that  which  combines  the  principles  of  intel- 
lectual beauty,  with  the  attributes  of  our 
moral  natures-excellence  which  leads  us 
hito  a  new  world  of  thought  to  expatiate  in 
fields  of  glory,  and  to  drink  of  the  waters  of 
immortality,  it  knows  no  positive  enjoyment 
For  never  was  the  enlightened  mind  excited 
to  the  highest  sense  of  admiration,  without 
feeling  an  extension  of  being  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  mortal  life ;  and  this  ex- 
pansion naturally  conducts  us  into  a  sphere 
of  illimitable  felicity.  Hence  arise  the  dif^ 
ferent  heavens  which  mankind  have  con- 
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BtruclRd  for  themselves  out  of  the  materials 
of  earthly  enjoyment,  and  hence  our  inter- 
nal  evidence  of  the  belief,  that  the  true  hea- 
ven promised  to  the  faithful,  wilt  comprehend 
all  that  we  pine  for  of  happiness,  all  that  we 
admire  of  beauty,  and  more  than  all  that  we 
can  conceive  of  excellence. 

This  intense  perception  of  beauty — ^this 
tribute  of  the  heart  to  excellence — this  ad- 
miration of  physical  and  thence  of  moral 
good,  whicli  dignifies  the  mind  with  the 
noblest  aims,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetic 
4eeling,  that  we  question  whether  one  could 
exist  without  the  other ;  and  if  the  diminu- 
tion of  poetic  fervour  be  symptomatic  of  a 
decreased  capacity  of  admiration,  we  have 
to  look,  not  only  to  the  depreciated  character 
of  our  literature,  but  of  our  taste,  and  our 
morals.  Nor  is  this  view  of  the  subject  too 
widely  extended  to  be  supported  by  reason, 
since  the  first  step  to  improvement  is  to  ad- 
mire  what  is  better — the  nearest  approach 
to  perfection,  to  admire  all  things  worthy, 
in  their  true  proportion — and  to  admire  that 
most  which  is  supremely  good. 

Is  it  then  a  thing  of  small  importance  that 
we  should  cease  to  admire  ?  that  we  should 
lose,  not  only  the  most  brilliant  portion  of 
our  liierature,  but  the  happiest  moments  of 
our  existence  1  We  have  observed  what  a 
void  would  be  left  in  the  natural  world  by 
the  extinction  of  poetic  feeling,  we  have 
now  to  consider  what  a  void  would  be  left 
in  the  world  of  letters  by  the  absence  of 
poetry  as  an  art.  We  must  not  only  seal 
up  the  fountain  from  whence  flows  the  me- 
lody that  has  softened  down  the  asperities 
of  our  own  passions;  but  turning  to  the 
page  of  history,  and  tracing  back  the  con- 
nexion of  civiHzation  with  poetry,  we  must 
strike  out  from  the  world  the  influence  of 
the  mi^ty  genius  of  Homer,  in  refining  the 
manners  of  a  barbarous  people,  in  trans- 
mitting to  posterity  a  faithful  record  of  their 
national  and  social  character,  and  in  kind- 
ling in  other  minds  the  sparks  of  embryo 
genius,  from  that  ancient  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  And  if  the  influence  of  this 
single  poet  be  insufiicient  to  establish  the 
general  importance  of  poetry,  we  have  that 
of  other  poets,  inferior  perhaps  in  their  indi- 
vidual power,  but  deriving  importance  from 


their  number,  and  the  greater  facility  with 
whidi  their  influence  has  been  diffused. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  we  bare  still 
the  woika  of  these  poets  to  refer  to  for 
amusement  and  instruction.  And  are  we 
to  rest  in  this  low  and  languid  sartslaction, 
which  extends  to  nothing  but  our  poetry? 
We  have  the  same  convenienoea  of  life 
which  belonged  to  oar  forefathers;  are  we 
satisfied  with  them?  The  came  use  of  m*- 
chinery;  are  we  satisfiftd  ^th  that?  We 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  the  sui&oe  of 
the  globe — ^we  can  count  the  same  oumber 
of  stars — and  class  the  same  kinds  of  aot- 
m^  and  plants ;  and  are  we  satisfied  1  We 
have  the  same  knowledge  of  chemislry. 
electricity,  hydrostatfcfi^  optica,  and  gravita- 
tion; and  yet  we  are  not  satisfied.  No: — 
the  principle  of  improvement — the  desire  of 
progress,  extends  through  every  "***"»> 
occupation,  through  every  branch  of  scieiiee^ 
and  through  every  variety  of  art,  and  leaves 
the  region  of  poetry  a  void,  for  future  ages 
to  wonder  at,  and  despise.  It  is  our  ambi- 
tion to  impress  upon  the  page  of  histoiy  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  every  other 
field  of  intellectual  operation ;  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  history  should  record  a 
when  the  genius  of  the  £lnglish  nation 
ofi"  the  wreath  of  poesy,  and  trampled  her 
brightest  glories  in  the  dust— when  the  harp 
of  these  once  melodious  isles  was  ailem — 
and  when  the  march  of  Britain's  mind  was 
unaccompanied  by  die  music  of  her  allbo- 
tions. 

Next  in  importanee  to  the  impiessioiiB 
derived  immediately  from  nature,  are  those 
derived  llrom  books,  which  if  leas  obvious  to 
the  senses,  and  consequently  lesa  djatinc^ 
instruct  the  mind  with  greater  facility  and 
precision ;  and  we  behold  another  cauae  ti 
the  absence  of  deep  impressioiia,  in  tba  ex- 
cessive reading  which  characlerisea  the 
present  times.  It  »  not  eertainly  the  nost 
gracious  mode  of  pointing  out  the  evil,  for 
those  who  multiply  books  to  eonplaio  of 
their  being  read ;  but  by  exvestrre  reading 
we  desire  to  be  understood  to  refer  to  that 
voracious  appetite  for  books  which  exeecds 
the  power  of  digestion. 

Time  was  when  a  weU-written  book  had 
an  identity  in  the  hearts  of  its 
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pfaioe  in  memoiy,  and  almost  in  affection — 
ib  choice  panages  referred  to  for  illustra- 
tioa  on  every  momentous  occasion,  and  its 
pointed  aphorisms  quoted  as  indisputable 
evidence  of  truth.  Through  the  sentiments 
of  the  author,  we  became  acquainted  with 
i  his  personal  character,  and  took  him  with 
tu  into  soUtude  as  a  companion  who  would 
oerer  weary ;  and  into  society  as  the  sup- 
porter of  our  arguments,  and  the  prompter 
of  our  most  brilliant  thoughts. 

Such  were  the  times  when  Goldsmith, 
Addison,  and  Johnson,  accompanied  us  in 
the  circle  of  daily  communion  with  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  we  looked  around  us,  and 
discovered  the  same  principles  of  bought 
and  action  which  their  minds  had  suggested, 
operating  through  all  the  links  of  human 
feDowship,  through,  all  the  changes  of  world- 
ly vicissitude,  and  through  all  the  varieties 
of  station  and  circumstance  in  which  man — 
the  same  being,  is  to  be  found.  Such  were 
the  times,  when  by  every  mountain  side,  or 
"wimpling  bum,''  we  ibund  the  versatile 
spirit  of  Bums,  animated  by  the  fresh  invig- 
omting  breeze  of  morning;  or,  leaning  in 
mnsing  attitude  over  the  arch  of  the  rustic 
bridge,  and  listening  to  the  melodious  flow 
of  Che  rippling  stream  as  it  worked  its 
way  through  rocks  and  reeds,  scorning  to 
linger  in  its  woodland  course,  even  beneath 
the  fascination  of  a  poet's  gaze — ^we  saw  his 
iteen  eye  mark  the  flight  of  the  "  whirring 
partridge,"  and  then  look  wistfully  upon  its 
fall,  as  if  he  rued  the  deed ;  orhe  has  turned 
upon  us  with  the  lively  sallies  of  his  play- 
ful wit,  half  pathos,  half  satire,  but  ever  the 
genuine  language  of  a  noble  heart,  and  a 
poetic  soul.  Such  vere  the  times,  when  we 
shaped  out  our  own  ideas,  and  traced  them 
to  their  origin,  according  to  the  principles  of 
Locke,  whose  very  soul  was  mingled  with 
the  atmosphere  of  our  private  studies,  watch- 
ing over  the  eccentric  flights  of  imagination, 
and  calling  back  the  mind  to  its  proper  ex- 
ercise upon  sensible  or  definite  things.  Such 
were  the  times,  when  every  flower,  and 
every  tree,  was  associated  with  the  fairer 
flowers  and  loRier  trees  of  Milton's  Paradise ; 
when  our  conceptions  of  peace,  and  purity, 
and  happiness,  were  immediately  derived 
from  his  descriptions  of  the  short-lived  inno- 
cence of  our  first  parents;  and  when  our 


visions  of  celestial  and  infernal  beings  were 
arrayed  in  the  glory  of  his  own  genius,  or 
shadowed  out  by  the  mighty  power  of  his 
majestic  mind. 

It  is  not  thus  in  the  present  day.  Books 
are  now  spoken  of  as  certain  quantities  of 
printed  paper ;  and  authors,  a  class  of  men 
too  numerous  to  be  distinguished,  mix  with 
the  multitude,  creating  less  emotion  by  their 
bodily  presence,  than  the  bare  idea  of  an 
author  created  formerly.  This  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge— this  removal  of  the 
barriers  by  which  literature  has  hitherto  i 
been  restricted  to  an  enlightened  few,  is  un- 
questionably a  national,  and  public  good; 
but  it  calls  for  a  greater  efibrt  of  intellectual 
power  to  render  the  influence  of  mind  as  po- 
tent as  it  is  extensive.  Unless  this  effort  is 
made,  the  effect  of  the  present  system  will 
be,  to  generalize  the  principle  of  intelligence 
so  as  to  neutralize  the  two  extremes,  which 
have  separated  the  highly-giAed  from  the 
wholly-unenlightened ;  and  while  the  lower 
class  of  minds  are  better  taught,  and  better 
cultivated,  the  average  of  talent  will  be  the 
same,  because  we  shall  want  the  light  of 
those  brilliant  geniuses  that  rose  like  suns 
amid  a  world  of  stars. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  not  that  we 
should  read  fewer  books,  but  that  we  should 
read  them  more  studiously ;  and  as  know- 
ledge is  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  iliat 
we  should  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  it,  by 
a  more  definite  application  of  solid  thought 
to  &e  subjectB  laid  before  us  in  such  num- 
ber and  variety.  It  is  the  mode  of  reading, 
not  the  number  of  books  read,  that  forms  the 
sum  of  the  evil  here  alluded  to ;  and  we  ap- 
peal to  any  one  conversant  with  the  society 
of  !he  present  day,  whether  it  is  not  weari- 
some to  the  ear,  to  listen  to  the  catalogue  of 
names  of  books,  and  names  of  authors,  which 
form  the  substance  of  general  conversation, 
(except  where  politics  take  precedenoeof 
literature,  and  the  names  of  public  men  are 
substituted  for  the  nature  of  public  measures,) 
instead  of  the  facts  those  books  record,  the 
arguments  they  maintain,  the  truth  they 
establish,  or  the  genius  which  adorns  their 
pages ;  and  still  less  do  we  hear  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  develope  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

When  we  behold  the  piles  of  heteroge- 
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neons  literature,  which  not  only  fill  the  libra- 
ries of  the  learned,  but  load  the  tables  of  the 
man  of  business — not  books  which  have  de- 
scended from  his  forefathers,  and  will  remain 
an  heir-loom  in  his  family  for  ages  yet  to 
come,  to  be  read  some  twenty  years  hence 
when  he  shall  have  retired  to  the  quiet  of  the 
suburbs,  and  the  comfort  of  a  gouty  chair ; 
but  books  beyond  count,  voluminous  and 
large,  poured  in  as  the  circulating  medium 
of  a  hterary  society,  to  be  read  in  five  days, 
and  then  forwarded  under  the  penalty  of  a 
fine,  to  the  next  happy  member  of  the  dub ; 
when  we  know  too  that  the  gendeman  comes 
home  from  his  office  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and  returns  to  it  at  nine  the  next  day,  his 
intervals  of  leisure  including  the  necessary 
occupations  of  dining  and  sleeping;  and  when 
we  know  that  his  wife  (a  reader  also)  has  se- 
ven children,  a  sick  governess,  and  two  idle 
servants,  and  that  half  her  days  are  spent  in 
imparting  or  receiving  the  felicity  of  morning 
caUs ;  when  we  add  to  this  the  subscription  of 
the  same  individuals  to  three  or  four  libraries 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  as  well  as 
of  themselves,  and  the  necessity  of  glancing 
through  all  the  books  that  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  boys  and  girls ;  bu'  above  all,  when 
we  turn  over  the  pile  of  books,  look  at  their 
titles,  and  see — A  treatise  on  the  character- 
istics of  mind — A  key  to  paper  currency — 
The  lives  of  all  the  heroes — General  obser- 
vations on  the  visible  creation — System  of 
banking  detailed — Antediluvian  remains — 
Interior  of  the  earth  explained — London, 
and  its  inhabitants — Refutation  of  the  Ma- 
bomedan  creed — The  world  at  one  view — 
with  voyages,  and  travels  to  every  section 
of  the  earth's  surface  i — when  we  consider  aU 
this,  we  can  only  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
compass  of  the  minds  of  those  who  imagine 
it  possible  for  them  to  read,  mark,  and  pro- 
perly digest  the  contents  of  these  books 
within  the  stated  period  allowed  for  their 
perusal ;  and  still  more  we  wonder  at  bear- 
ing it  fearlessly  asserted  that  they  have  been 
read. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask,  what  definite 
impressions  we  receive  from  this  style  of 
reading,  which  is  indeed  a  mockery  of  that 
vital  participation  in  the  elements  of  another, 
and  a  more  enlightened  miud,  whose  influ- 
ence is  to  raise  that  of  the  reader  almost  to 


a  level  with  the  author,  leaving  behind  it, 
when  the  book  is  closed,  a  freshness,  a  vigour, 
and  a  capacity  of  prodoction,  like  that  which  ; 
follows  the  retiring  waters  of  a  rich  and  fer- 
tilizing stream. 

When  the  best  mode  of  remedying  an 
evil  is  beyond  our  reach,  we  naturally  and 
wisely  adopt  the  next  besL    Thus,  instead 
of  allowing  our  ideas  to  be  dfluted,  dtfifufied, , 
and  rendered  indefinite  by  this  overwhelm-  ■ 
ing  tide  of  literature,  if  we  cannot  gain  more 
time  for  reading,  nor  quicken  our  under^  ■ 
standings  by  a  fresh  impetus,  we  should  do 
well  to  read  some  books  attentively,  thought- ' 
fully,  and  feelingly:  and  what  if  we  do  go 
into  society  wholly  ignorant  even  of  the 
names  of  others,  we  may  perlbim  the  nse- 
ful  part  of  listeners,  and  shall  no  more  oacri- 
fice  our  claim  to  intellectual  merit  by  such 
ignorance,  than  we  shall  foifeit  our  title  to 
the  admiration  awarded  to  personal  enbd- , 
lishment,  by  not  iDtaring  a  spMmen  of  every 
gem. 

Every  stage  of  civilization,  as  well  as 
every  condition  of  civilized  socie^,  ismarind 
by  some  strong  characteristics  which  indi- 
cate the  prevailing  and  national  tone  of 
manners  and  morals,  as  well  as  what  are 
the  chief  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  By 
conversation  we  obtain  the  most  inunediaite; 
and  by  literature  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge of  what  these  characterbties  are,  and 
what  they  denote.  We  should  say  in  &- 
miliar  language,  that  %aUiiy  was  the  order 
of  the  present  day;  and  such  unquestiona- 
bly should  be  the  aim  of  every  well  directed 
mind ;  but  there  is  a  physical,  and  moral 
utility  connected  with  the  two  dislinctionB . 
of  our  nature,  and  it  is  a  subject  of  no  smaU ' 
importance  to  inquire,  which  of  these  dis- 
tinct portions  of  our  being  is  most  produc- 
tive of  happiness,  and  consequently  woiX 
worthy  of  cultivaticm. 

The  utility  to  which  we  now  generally  • 
appeal  in  computing  the  value  of  our  own 
endeavours,  or  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
is  chiefly  confined  to  physical  advantages,  > 
and  operates  by  material  agency.  Tbei 
utility  which  ought  to  be  the  nltiniate  aim  ; 
of  every  enlightened  being,  comprehendi  l{ 
all  that  ennobles  and  exalts  the  mind.  In  the  ' 
facilities  now  invented  for  the  acquisition  of  ! 
knowledge  of  every  kind ;  in  Hat  increased  I 
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cultivation  and  dwsemination  of  letters ;  in 
the  assistance  afforded  to  individual  re- 
seardi,  by  public  institutions  and  societies 
of  every  description  for  the  concentration 
and  diffusion  of  talent,  we  see  the  means  by 
which  the  nature  and  condition  of  man  is  to 
be  improved ;  but  if  we  limit  our  views  to 
these  meoiw,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  oc^ 
cQpation,  and  activity  necessarily  accom- 
psnying  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  we 
■hall  never  behold  the  desirable  etu^the 
attainmeot  of  wisdom — ^which  we  under- 
stand to  mean,  the  application  of  knowledge 
BO  as  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  moral 
good. 

That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  we  are 
taught  by  the  experience  of  our  own  hearty 
by  the  observation  of  every  day,  and  by  the 
undying  record  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who 
knew  and  felt,  peihapa  more  deeply  than 
any  other  man,  the  harassing  and  destruc- 
tive conflict  of  high  intelleotaal  powers  at 
war  with  ungoversed  passions,  and  an  ill- 
regulated  will. 

The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties can  only  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things  generally.  It  cannot  in- 
spire OS  with  an  ardent  desire  to  appropriate 
some,  and  to  avoid  others.  Unless  as  some 
phflosophers  maintain,  we  only  need  to  know 
what  is  best,  and  our  preference  lor  it  will 
fbtlow,  as  a  necessary  consequence.  It  may 
be  a  weak,  and  certainly  it  is  a  womanly 
mode  of  reasoning,  to  argue  that  we  must 
be  taught,  not  only  to  know,  but  to  love 
what  is  best,  because  desire  arises  entirely 
out  of  a  r^^f-al,  as  knowledge  arises  out  of 
an  inteliecaial  process.  It  arises  in  fact  out 
of  our  early  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  is  so  distinct  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  quality  of  the  thing  desired,  as  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  at  variance  with  our  judg- 
ment, and  to  lead  us  in  pursuit  of  what  we 
know  to  be  unproductive  of  ultimate  good. 
Hence  arise  all  the  wilful  errors  committed 
by  mankind,  errors  so  evident  and  so  nume- 
rous, that  we  can  only  envy  the  j^loso- 
pher  who  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  bis 
iellow  creatures,  and  upon  his  own  heart, 
yet  saw  and  felt  no  desire  except  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  morally  excellent. 

We  are  told  that  the  errors  which  are 
committed  arise  from  miBt!iken  views  of  the 


nature  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  these 
views  are  acted  upon,  because  the  good  wo 
perceive  is  present  and  obvious,  while  that 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  compared  is  re- 
mote. But  when  a  man  whose  sole  Bubsi»- 
tence  depends  upon  the  produce  of  his  gar- 
den, preferring  ease  and  indolence  to  ac- 
tivity and  labour,  sufferfi  that  garden  to  run 
to  waste,  it  is  not  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  consequences  that  must  ensue,  but  be- 
cause he  has  learned  to  kive  the  gratifica- 
tion of  corporeal  inclination  more  than  any 
other  thing,  and  therefore  he  determines  to 
obtain  it  at  any  risk.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
such  cases,  our  mental  calculations  are  ge- 
nerally more  numerous,  and  more  correct, 
than  we  are  wiUing  to  acknowledge  to  the 
world,  and  while  we  act  from  the  immediate 
impulse  of  desire,  we  disown  all  conviction 
that  we  could  have  acted  better,  in  order  to 
lessen  our  culpability  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

The  first  stirrings  of  desire  arise  out  of 
sensation,  long  before  we  are  capable  of  es- 
timating good  and  evil.  We  feel  the  im- 
pressions of  pleasure  and  pain,  consequently 
we  desire  to  repeat  the  one,  and  to  avoid  the 
o^r ;  and  as  we  are  long  in  understanding 
the  pleasure  remotely  derived  from  virtue, 
so  it  is  long  before  we  see  th^  necessity  of 
cultivating  our  moral  nature  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  enable  us  willingly  to  sacrifice  the 
lesser  good  for  the  greater,  and  to  love  most 
what  is  intrinsically  best  In  the  mean 
time  the  mind  is  gaining  new  impressions  of 
a  less  and  less  corporeal  nature,  and  as  they 
are  invariably  accompanied  with  some  de- 
gree of  pleasure  or  pain,  the  desire  natu- 
rally belonging  to  the  sensation  of  pleasure 
gains  additional  strength,  and  fresh  impulse, 
vmtil  it  gradually  assumes  the  warmth  and 
vitality  of  affection,  which  prompts  us  to 
seek  certain  things  in  preference  to  others, 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  our  regard,  and 
sometimes  to  obtain  them  at  any  cost,  and 
at  the  risk  of  any  consequence. 

As  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
what  we  are,  than  what  we  know ;  and  as 
our  moral  conduct  is  more  influenced  by 
what  we  love,  than  by  what  wc  understand, 
because  we  naturally  pursue  that  which  we 
love  best,  ratlier  than  that  which  we  know 
to  be  so ;  so  in  order  that  our  desires,  and 
consequently  our  afiections^  may  bepropeily 
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directed,  it  ie  necessary  that  all  our  imprea- 
Bions  connected  with  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil  should  be  distinct  and  durable,  and 
founded  upon  trutli:  and  the  science  which 
leads  to  the  proper  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  early  impressions — ^the  origin  of 
desire — ^the  direction  of  the  affections,  and 
consequently  the  formation  of  the  moral 
character,  is  that  which  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  (he  attention  of  the  busy 
public,  as  conducive  to  the  highest  and  most 
lasting  utility. 

It  is  with  this  view  of  the  subject  of  utility, 
that  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  dwelt  so 
long  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of 
poetry,  and  laboured  (it  may  be  fiiiitlesriy 
to  others,  but  certainly  not  without  enjoy- 
ment to  herself,)  to  enforce  the  desirableness 
of  cultivating  poetry  as  an  art,  and  of  cher- 
ishing poetic  feeling  as  a  source  of  intelleo- 
toal  enjoyment 

Upon  die  principle  of  our  desires  arising 
out  of  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
there  is  an  importance — a  wisdom  in  poetry, 
beyond  what  a  superficial  observation  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  It  is  because  poetry 
addresses  itself  immediately  to  our  feelings, 
and  appeals  to  the  evidence  6f  our  individual 
impressions  to  attest  its  truth,  that  it  becomes 
a  powerful  engine  of  instruction,  enforcing 
while  it  inculcates,  and  stimulating  while  it 
teaches.  If  while  we  learn  an  important 
truth,  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  feelings 
to  confirm  it,  how  much  stronger  is  the  im- 
pression? The  orator  whose  object  is  to 
rouse  the  public  mind  to  indignation  and 
violence,  and  active  force  against  a  tyrant, 
or  a  usurper,  does  not  merely  argue  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  roan,  and  the  principles 
of  law  and  justice ;  but  he  calls  ^e  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  their  ruined  homes,  to 
their  desolate  hearths,  and  draws  pictures 
of  the  hunger,  and  want,  and  squalid  misery 
with  which  they  are  too  feelingly  acquainted. 

We  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  addressing  the  judgment, 
and  addressing  the  feelings,  in  the  two  ora- 
tions on  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  delivered 
by  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony.  Brutus, 
whose  noble  mind  disdains  all  artifice,  ap- 
peals at  once  to  the  <^  wisdom"  of  the  people, 
and  justifies  the  fatal  deed  he  has  just  com- 
mitted, by  dwelling  upon  one  single  stain  in 


Caesar's  character— his  ambition.    Bat  who  • 
in  that  motleys  crowd  regarded  Caesar's  am- 
bition, unless  it  touched  hifioself  ?    The  scml 
of  Brutus  was  capable  of  apprehending  in 
the  ambition  of  one  roan,  an  enemy  to  the 
many — a  destroyer  of  the  fight«  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Roman  pec^le ;  hut  it  vsmc 
an  evil  too  remote  for  the  multitode  to  be 
impressed  with,  and  though  they  offered  a 
prompt,  and  at  the  moment  a  sincere  ac-  * 
knowledgement,  that  what  Bratos  had  said 
was  just  and  tnie,  we  see  how  aoon  tbey  ' 
could  turn,  and  listen,  and  grow  lurioiia,  | 
under  the  influence  of  that  master-pieoe  of  • 
eloquence,  by  which  Mark  Antony  gradttaUy  i 
led  thdr  attention  away  from  Cfles&r^  u»- 
bition,  and  the  remote  idea  they  might  have 
formed  of  its  consequences,  to  the  bloody « 
spectacle  of  his  bleeding  body,  the  gapii^  \\ 
wounds  still  testifying  that  it  was  the  hand  ' 
of  a  friend^a  loved  and  trusted  fiiend,  ihax  [ 
had  shed  the  proudest  blood  in  Rome.  | 

"  Bat  yesterday  the  word  ofCmav  miflit 
nnve  Btood  a^aiut  the  world ;  now  Uoa  te  thaw,  i 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  bim  rovereaco." 

Lest  the  people  should  not  be  sufliGieiidy  i 
excited  by  this    spectacle^-by  whai  they  ; 
could  all  immediately  understand — ^the  direct 
infliction  of  cruelty,  the  artful  orator  makes  . 
another  appeal  to  their  feelings,  which  im- 
mediately strikes  home.    He  tells  them  of 
CsBsar's  will,  from  which  they  were  iiMii<  i 
vidually  and  personally  to  derive  benefit 
and  then  the  fire  he  had  so  studiously  en- 
deavoured to  kindle  burst  forth,  and  weep- 
ing for  Csesar  as  for  a  public  beneiactoi^--« 
palriot — a   god,  they   direct   the  fury   of 
their  indignation  against  the  conspirators. ' 
and  threaten  the  direst  vengeance  upoo  the 
head  of  Brutus. 

This  appeal  is  in  strict  accordance  with  . 
the  spirit  of  poetry,  which  convinces  not  » 
much  by  the  evidence  of  what  we  know,  ar 
what  we  feel.  It  required  time  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  ambitioa 
and  even  then  they  could  not  bring  home  ib 
remote  consequences  to  the  convictioa  of 
their  bosoms ;  but  they  were  instantaneoos- 
ly  impressed  with  horror  on  beholdiqg  'he 
lacerated  body  of  C«sar,  they  all  felt  thai 
the  friends  in  whom  he  had  trusted  sh<^d 
have  been  the  very  last  to  do  the  bloody 
deed,  and  they  felt  idso  that  the  man»  who 
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while  he  lived  had  fbnned  tiioae  generous 
plans  for  Iheir  benefit  which  his  will  attested, 
ought  in  his  death  to  be  lamented  and 
avenged. 

If  bufBcieot  had  not  already  been  said  to 
esiUiDlisb  the  fact,  that  the  influence  of  poetry 
anses  from  its  connexion  with  our  feelings, 
we  might  refer  to  the  history  of  all  nations, 
in  whose  early  stages  of  civilization,  poetry 
has  held  a  prominent  part  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause in  describing  what  is  beautiful,  or  re- 
fined, or  conducive  to  happiness,  it  has  been 
supported  by  principles  inherent  in  the 
human  mind — ^principles  upon  which  are 

I  founded  our  impressions  of  pleasure  and 
t  pain.    Knowledge  ih  its  prosaic  form,  as  it 

is  usuaiiy  conveyed  into  the  mind,  can  only 
instmct;  but  poetry  charms  whOe  it  in- 

I I  struela.    Knowledge  requires  the  evidence 
.  i  of  &cts,  and  the  aid  of  reflection,  and  reason- 
ing (o  establish  its  truth.    Poetry  teaches  by 
a  diflereat  process.    Telling  of  others  what 

,  we  experience  in  ourselves,  it  engages  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  all  that  we  fear  of  evil,  and 
all  that  we  desire  of  good ;  and  sometimes 
in  tlie  fabulous  history  of  imaginary  beings, 
imparts  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  thought  and  action. 

It  remains  only  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  happiness,  as  connected  with 
our  eooditioD  in  die  present  world.    There 
are  rigid  disciplinarians  who  regard  enjoy- 
ment as  a  dangerous  appendage  to  that  con- 
di  Uon--7who^  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  en- 
joyment as  an  end  in  itself  worthy  of  attain- 
ment, look  upon  it  rather  as  a  snare  to  lure 
us  iitto  hidden  miechief.    If  enjoyment  is  of 
Eio  iaiportance  to  our  being,  (we  might  say 
Sii  our  well  beinffy)  why  then  is  beauty  dif- 
tu<*e<i  throughout  creation,  or  why  is  the 
prijiciple  of  happiness  derived  from  beauty 
iiiiplanied  in  the  soul  of  man?    What,  in 
•  hon.  is  the  value  of  anything  without  en- 
^fVTnent,  either  immediate  or  remote  ?    For, 
v^hen  we  speak  of  ennobling  or  exalting  the 
htufnan  mind,  it  is  but  in  other  words  to 
»f  leak  of  increasing  Its  capability  of  enjoying 
Xi*9X  which  is  supremely  excellent    Chir  na- 
tural desire  of  enjoyment,  is  the  principle 
upon  which  we  teach  all  moral  truths.    We 
«peak  of  particular  things  as  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  ourselves  or  others,  and 
f^ven  the  infant  nind  is  convinced  that  they 


•are  desirable  from  its  own  vivid  impressions 
of  the  sensations  of  pleasure.  When  we 
teach  a  moral  lesson  of  practical  difficulty 
and  pain,  it  is  still  in  the  same  way,  by  com- 
paring present 'suffering  with  the  greater 
and  more  lasting  happiness  that  will  ensue ; 
and  when  one  individual  is  to  benefit  by  the 
Bufiering  of  another,  we  point  out  the  internal 
satisfaction  attending  all  benevolent  actions, 
and  the  general  happiness  of  a  life  of  duty. 

Without  enjoyment,  we  should  be  without 
desire,  and  without  desire,  we  should  be 
without  action — ^we  should  also  be  without 
love — ^without  every  good  and  virtuous  im- 
pulse, and  above  aU,  we  should  be  without 
gratitude ;  lor  those  who  endeavour  to  teach 
the  duty  of  gratitude,  while  they  withhold 
the  means  of  innocent  enjoyment,  are  guilty 
of  an  insult  to  common  sense,  and  a  pre- 
sumptuous violence  of  the  benign  plan  of 
Providence. 

How  difierent  is  tlie  dealing  of  the  Crea- 
tor with  his  creatures !  How  much  has  he 
spread  before  them  of  beauty  and  sublimity ! 
How  prodigally  has  he  blessed  their  exis- 
tence with  sweetness  and  harmony,  for  which 
we  can  imagine  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  dependent 
children,  and  of  leading  them  by  their  expe- 
rience of  temporal  enjoyment,  to  desire  that 
which  is  eternal.  For  how  should  we  form 
a  conception  of  happiness,  having  had  no 
impression  of  pleasure ;  or  how  should  we 
desire  it,  having  had  no  foretaste  of  enjoy- 
ment? 

It  follows  then,  that  there  is  utility  in  be- 
ing innocently  happy — ^utility  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive compass,  and  the  highest  character, 
which  poetry  is  of  all  our  intellectual  pur- 
suits most  capable  of  promoting.  Let  us 
then  no  longer  reject  this  heaven-bom  mes- 
senger of  a  more  refined  and  spiritual  exis- 
tence ;  but  let  us  call  with  united  voice  up- 
on our  silent  minstrels,  and  bid  them  tune 
once  more  the  melodious  harps  to  which  in 
early  life  our  souls  have  thrilled ;  let  us  enter 
again  into  the  field  of  nature,  not  only  with 
eyes  to  excunme,  but  with  hearts  to  feel ;  let 
us  woo  back  imagination  to  come  and  bear 
us  up  on  her  elastic  wings,  above  the  git>ss 
elements  of  mere  corporeal  life — ^not  to  sep- 
arate us  by  the  idle  vapours  of  distempered 
fancy  from  the  duties  of  rational  and  immor- 
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tal  beings  but  to  sweeten  those  duties  with  a 
more  ethereal  essence,  and  to  dignify  them 
with  a  character  more  sublime.  Above  all, 
let  us  accept  the  additional  source  of  enjoy- 
ment which  poetry  affords,  not  with  the  ex- 
citement of  a  transient  indulgence,  as  an  idle 
toy  for  pleasant  pastime  in  our  vacant  hours, 


but  with  gratitude  and  humUe  reverence ; 
towards  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  as  a  rich  and  gracious  blessing,  whose 
high  purpose  is  to  promote  the  inteflectoal 
happiness  of  man,  and  the  g^iy  of  his  Crca- ' 
tor. 
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AN  APOLOGY  FOR  FICTION. 


To  write  m  book  which  is  intended,  and 
calculated,  solely  for  the  readers  of  fiction, 
and  prefix  to  it  an  apology  addressed  to 
the  non-readers  of  fiction,  appears  some- 
what paradoxical ;  yet  as  a  member  of  a 
I  religious  society,  whose   sentiments  are 
'  openly  and  professedly  at  variance  with 
I  works  of  this  description,  I  would  not 
willingly  oppose  the  peculiarities  of  many 
whom  I  regard  with  gratitude,  esteem,  and 
admiration,  without  oflering  in  my  own 
I  rindication  some  remarks  upon  the  nature 
I  of  fiction  in  general. 

Ij     Fiction  may,  or  may  not  be,  subservient 
j  to  the  purposes  of  moral  instruction.    The 
'•  following  are  some  of  the  abuses  to  which 
i:  is  most  liable : — the  delineation  of  unnatu- 
'  ral  characters,  by  the  combination  of  such 
qualities  as  never  did,  and  never  could  exist 
!  in  one  human  being ;  and  the  placing  such 
'  creatures  of  imagination  in  scenes  and  cir- 
'  cumstances  where  the  common  sympathies 
'  of  our  natnre  find  no  place ;  and  where  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  in  order  to  follow  them 
'  with  interest,  must  be  elevated  to  the  high- 
,  est  pitch  of  absurdity,  and  the  feelings 
'  strained  beyond  their  proper  and  healthy 
tone ;  and  when  I  add  to  this,  the  shame- 
less prostitution  of  talent,  with  which  some 
writers  have  confounded  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil,  making  vice  interesting,  and  vir- 
nie  insipid,  by  investing  one  vrith  the  ian- 
tasdc  drapery  of  romance,  and  stripping 
the  other  of  ail  that  can  please  the  eye  or 
charm  the  senses,  by  describing  the  most 
'  astonishing  instances  of  integrity,  gener- 
!  osity,  and  self-denial,  as  arising  solely  from 


an  amiable  heart,  without  the  assistance  of 
religion,  or  the  control  of  good  principle, 
I  am  willing  to  allow  that  fiction  has  often 
been,  and  is  well  calculated  to  be,  a  most 
poweriid  engine  of  demoralization. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  writer  keeps 
steadily  in  view  the  development  of  moral 
truth,  when  his  characters  are  all  of  our 
^'  mixed  essence,"  drawn  from  the  scenes 
of  every-day  life,  aninuited  with  our  feel- 
ings, weak  with  our  frailties,  led  into  our 
difficulties,  surrounded  by  our  temptations, 
and  altogether  involved  in  a  succession  of 
the  same  causes  and  effects  which  influence 
our  lives,  his  productions  may  be  called 
fictitious,  but  they  cannot  be  fiilse.  To  me 
they  appear  at  least  as  lawful  as  those  of 
the  painter,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  my  stories.  Pictures  of  Private 
life. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  an  artist  vnshed 
to  exhibit  to  the  public  a  personification  of 
oki  age.  Perhaps  he  would  paint  an  old 
woman  in  her  cottage.  But  this  would 
notbealL  In  order  to  present  the  idea 
more  complete,  he  must  place  before  our 
eyes  the  interior  of  her  habitation,  her  an- 
cient furniture,  the  old  fashioned  chair  on 
which  she  is  resting,  her  crutch  at  her  side, 
her  knitting,  or  her  spinning  wheel,  her 
kettle  and  her  cat  Now  though  such  an 
old  woman,  with  her  furniture,  such  a 
chair,  spinning  wheel,  crutch,  kettle,  and 
cat,  never  did  exist,  yet  the  picture  may  be 
true ;  because  the  idea  of  old  age  could 
not  well  be  conveyed  without  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  scene  being  thus  filled  up ; 
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and  in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  more 
complex,  the  collateral  circumstances  will 
be  more  studied,  and  frequently  more  nu- 
merous. 

In  the  same  way  the  fictitious  writer  la- 
bours, and  for  the  same  end ;  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  supposed  lapse  of  time, 
affords  him  an  opportunity  of  tracing  causes 
to  their  effects.  I^  for  instance,  his  subject 
be  virtue,  that  virtue  must  be  tried ;  and 
therefore  he  bnngs  in  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances  all  subservioit  to  one  purpose. 
Virtue  must  be  contrasted  with  vice ;  and 
therefore  other  characters  are  introduced, 
and  made  to  speak,  and  act,  in  a  manner 
the  most  opposed  to  the  words  and  actions 
of  virtue.  Virtue  when  allied  to  clay, 
must  not  be  complete,  and  without  flaw, 
because  that  would  be  unnatural,  and  con- 
vey an  idea  of  a  superhuman  being ;  virtue 
must  therefore  sometimes  fall  away  from 
its  high  purpose,  in  order  that  it  may  learn 
humility,  and  look  more  earnestly  for  the 
guiding  hand  of  Providence  ;  and,  lastly, 
virtue  must  have  its  reward.  In  this  man- 
ner the  writer  is  involved  in  a  great  variety 
of  imagery,  and  may  sometimes  have  the 
management  of  characters,  which,  if  sep- 
arately and  independently  considered, 
would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  delineate. 

Various  means  may  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  same  end.  As  individuals  we 
must  all  labour  according  to  our  calling. 
Some  preach  virtue,  some  only  practise  it, 
some  make  a  picture  of  it,  and  some  a 
poem,  and  some  (perhaps  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  moral  teachers)  adorn  it  with  the 
garb  of  fiction,  that  it  may  ensure  a  wel- 
come, where  it  would  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain an  entrance. 

To  meet  with  an  attentive  and  willing 
listener  is  no  less  difilcuh  than  to  find  an 
able  teach^.  Fiction  may  be  compared 
to  a  key,  which  opens  many  minds  that 


would  be  closed  against  a  sermon.  Nor 
is  it  without  authority  in  the  writinga  of 
sincere  and  zealous  christians.  The  wide 
range  of  allegory  affords  innumerable  sub- 
jects for  instruction  and  delight,  and  many 
a  weary  wanderer  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  has  been  cheered  by 
the  remembrance  of  Banyan's  pilgrim. 
But  the  Scriptures  themselves  afford  the 
highest  evidence  that  this  style  of  writing 
may  be  made  serviceable,  as  a  means  of  re- 
proof and  conviction.  Let  us  confine  our  at- 
tention to  one  example.  Where  can  we  find 
anything  comparable  to  the  afiecting  story 
of  the  ewe  lamb  ?  Had  the  prophet  Na- 
Uian  addressed  the  king  of  Israel  at  ooc^ 
as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  virtue,  hononr, ' 
and  generosity,  he  would  probably  have 
found  him  so  effectually  defended  hy  the 
pride  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  by  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  that  he  would  hare  , 
failed  to  reach  his  hean ;  but  by  the  simple 
story  of  the  ewe  lamb,  he  touched  at  once 
upon  that  chord  of  feeling,  which  seemed 
ever  ready  to  vibrate  with  sweetest  melody. ! 
in  the  soul  of  the  Royal  Palmist ;  and  I 
then  followed  that  emphatic  application 
"  thou  art  the  man !" 

It  is  in  this  manner,  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  ideal  characters  that  we  are  some- 
times led  on  towards  conviction  ;  our  feel- 
ings become  softened  in  sympathy  ^rith 
theirs,  we  unconsciously  pronounce  oor 
own  condemnation,  and  conscience  makes 
the  application. 

Although  willing  to  allow  that  fictitious 
writing  is  the  most  humble  means  of  moral 
instruction,  I  am  still  earnest  in  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  its  utility,  especially  on  the 
ground  that  it  finds  its  way  to  the  denae 
mukitudo  who  close  their  eyes  upon  the 
introduction  of  purer  light 

^^PPY)  ^PPy  ^  ^  ^^^^  those  whose 
hearts  are  open  to  receive  ^  Christ  as  their  j 
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Schoolmaster,"  who  have  learned  to  desire 
the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word."  In  their 
select  and  privileged  communities,  the 
bible  spreads  before  them  a  wide  field  of 
never  ending  wonder  and  delight,  and  re- 
ligion is  a  hallowed  word,  uniting  all  their 
sympathies  into  one  bond  of  peace  and  love. 
Let  us  look  into  the  next  stage  of  ad- 
vancemcDt  towards  moral  excellence,  and 
here  we  see  religion  obscured  by  the  mists 
of  party  prqudice,  still  worshipped,  but 
frequently  disguised,  and  misunderstood. 
A  little  lower  and  religion  holds  a  disputed 
sway,  contending  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  for  a  small  portion  of  the  heart. 
Lower  still,  and  her  power  and  her  excel- 
lence are  called  in  question ;  but  before 
we  arrive  at  that  class  by  whicli  her  image 
is  dethroned,  and  her  institutions  violated, 
let  QS  regard  that  immense  mass  of  beings 
whose  perceptions  are  so  imperfect,  whose 


/) 


minds  so  unenlightened,  and  whose  feel- 
ings so  absorbed  by  the  trifling  affairs  of 
a  busy  world,  that  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  learned  to  think.  It  is  from 
amongst  these  that  I  have  ventured  to  lift 
up  my  voice ;  it  is  for  these  that  I  have 
thought,  and  felt,  and  written.  In  vain 
might  instruction  be  laid  before  them  in  a 
weightier  form.  Their  pursuit  is  pleasure^ 
their  food  excitement  And  since  books 
of  fiction  are  a  kind  which  thousands  will 
continue  to  write,  and  tens  of  thousands  to 
read,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  little 
part  towards  blending  with  amusement 
some  of  those  serious  reflections,  which  in 
the  often  shifUng  scenes  of  a  restless  life, 
have  occupied  ray  own  mind ;  not  without 
earnest  longings,  that  I  mpelf  were 
amongst  those  who  are  already  prepared 
to  receive  truth  without  fiction,  light  with- 
out clouds,  good  without  alloy. 
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"  A  wouy  lot  ii  thine,  fidr  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ; 
To  plack  tho  thorn  thy  brow  to  hnid, 

And  pfe«  the  me  for  wine !" 
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CHAPTER  L 

^;      "  My  mother  was  a  lady,"  eaid  Anna  Clare, 

a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  to  her  meek  cmd 

'  fiuiet  looking  friend,  Maiy  Newton,  who  sat 

'  at  the  door  of  her  father's  cottage,  busily 

employed  in  preparing  her  little  brothers 

'  and   sisters  for  the  coming  sabbath.    "My 

ni other  was  a  lady,  and  though  she  had  the 

nii-ifbrtune  to  marry  into  a  lower  sphere,  she 

uo\'f*T  forgot  her  own  superiority." 

*•  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  belter  for 
\ii'T  if  she  had,"  replied  Mary. 

-  So  far  from  forgetting  it,"  continued  her 
iVi^TiJ,  '^she  strove  continually  to  impress 
'jp<»n  my  mind,  the  importance  of  imbibing, 
a.' 1^1  retaining,  her  own  notions  of  that  dia- 
ri;»rtion  of  birth  and  education  which  she 
\.i>jcii  BO  highly;  and,  above  all  things, 
u.'inied  me  against  forming  any  low  con- 
» •  xion  in  marriage." 

^*  But  did  she  make  you  understand  exacl- 
.y  whereabouts  in  society  to  place  yourself? 
C  r  \  K&t  inu^t  clearly  be  made  out,  before  you 
rui  know  whether  you  look  above  or  below 
\  i*j  ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the 
u  ir»-c  e%i«<»  arising  from  alliances  ^uch  as 
%'tiir  moiher's,  and  one  which  tlio.<e  wiio 
f  fi'#T  into  thera  must  have  bitterly  to  lament, 
•.  *-it   tlu  ir  oflE^ring  occupy  a  doubtful  arul 


unsettled  station ;'  for  if  possessed  of  any 
ambition,  they  will  be  perpetually  struggling 
to  establish  their  claim  to  the  rank  of  one 
parent,  and  looking  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  other ;  and  here  Aima,  allow  me 
to  speak  a  little  of  my  mind  respecting  your- 
self, for  I  Imve  o(\en  thought  it  would  be 
better  for  you,  if  you  would  recollect  that 
you  are  not  entirely  your  mother's  child,  but 
that  you  bear  the  name,  and  live  under  the 
protection  of  a  plain  and  homely  man,  who 
has  always  been  to  you  a  kind  and  indulgent 
father.  But  I  fear  my  advice  is  not  agree- 
able to  you." 

"  Excuse  me,"  replied  Anna,  endeavour- 
ing to  look  polite,  because  she  really  felt 
angry;  '^excuse  me,  Mary,  if  I  say  it  is 
not  quite  agreeable ;  not  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  the  truth,  but  because  you  have 
not  the  kind  of  tact  which  is  requisite  to  ren- 
der advice  pleasing. 

"  And  excuse  me,  Anna,  if  I  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  tact  can  render  advice  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  Ao  not  mean  to  follow  it 

After  this,  tliere  was  a  long  pause  between 
the  two  friends,  during  which,  Anna  tried  to 
forget  what  had  passed,  while  Mary  struggled  i 
to  subdue  her  personal  feelings,  so  that  she 
might  speak  calmly  and  seriously,  what  she 
was  determined  her  friend  should  hear.  I 
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"Anna,"  said  she,  "we  have  been  long 
friends — friends  in  infancy — ^friends  at  school. 
Shall  we  not  continue  friends,  nqw  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  upon  the  cares  of  women, 
and  may  need  each  otliers  help  ?  But  mind 
me,  Anna,  friend  is  a  serious  word,  and  ought 
not  to  be  lightly  used.  By  being  friends,  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  are  merely  to  walk  out 
together,  and  read  together,  and  hear  each 
other's  love  stories.  No,  I  mean  that  we  are 
to  stand  by  each  other  through  life,  through 
evil  report,  and  good  report — to  watch  over 
each  other  for  good,  and  to  speak  boldly  and 
openly,  yet  kindly  and  tenderly,  ail  that  we 
think  of  each  other.  This  is  my  notion  of  a 
friend ;  and  if  you  think  I  am  so  meek  and 
low,  that  I  dare  not  be  all  this  to  you,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken,  for  I  never  will  be 
humble  friend  to  any  one,  no^  not  to  yoi^ 
Anna,  dearly  as  I  love  you." 

Anna,  who  had  advanced  nearer  to  Mary 
whOe  she  was  speaking,  now,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  besought  her  forgiveness;  and  they 
parted  for  that  night,  with  more  true  love 
than  they  had  felt  for  months  before. 

Mary  went  in  with  the  stockings  she  had 
darned,  and  commenced  the  operation  of 
washing  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  before 
they  went  to  bed,  while  Anna  sauntered 
home  by  moonlight,  musing  as  she  went; 
then  trimmed  a  new  bonnet  for  exhibition  the 
next  day,  and  tried  a  new  tune  on  her  guitar 
before  she  retired  to  bed,  where  her  dreams 
were  scarcely  more  visionary  than  those 
which  usually  occupied  her  waking  hours. 

Neither  of  these  young  persons  was  of  the 
class  properly  called  poor.  Their  fathers 
were  both  small  farmers,  a  description  of 
people  once  numerous  in  Great  Britain,  now 
very  much  decreased  by  the  loss  of  those 
who  have  fallen  into  abject  want,  and  those 
who  are  scrambling  up  the  dangerous  ladder 
of  luxurious  extravagance. 

The  house  in  which  Mary  lived  ought  not, 
in  the  present  day,  to  be  called  a  cottage, 
because  it  could  neither  be  etched,  nor  sketch- 
ed into  any  thing,  that  would  not  be  alto- 
gether disgraceful  to  the  pages  of  a  lady's 
album.      It   was  a  small,    square-looking 


house,  buflt  of  red  brick,  with  a  green  door  \ 
at  the  tcrminatioQ  of  a  gravel  walk  to  which  *j 
you  passed  throng  a  little  gate,  green  bIao.  * , 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  gtrcn  palr.^^ 
On  entering  the  door,  you  saw  on  the  riizh:   , 
hand  a  common  sitting  roonii  with  a  bric^ 
floor,  and  on  the  other,  a  neatly  gamisheu 
parlour,  used  only  on  Sundays,  with  a  car-  : 
pet  and  a  sofa,  and  a  chimney  piece  oma-  | 
roented  with  a  pair  of  beautiful  hand-^creenc.  ! 
"  wrought  by  no  other  hand,  I  ween,"  than  'I 
that  of  Anna  Clare. 

If  the  habitation  of  the  Newlons  was  in- , 
capable  of  being  metamorphosed  into  a  ; 
picture,  Mary  herself  was  equally  incapable  ' 
of  being  transformed  into  a  heroine^  Nei-  i 
ther  her  size,  her  figure,  nor  her  face,  itas 
calculated  to  distinguish  her  from  the  many. 

Her  dress  was  neither  pictureaqoe   oar  i 
fashionable,  and  ber  hair,  neither  raven,  aor 
flaxen,  golden,  nor  auburn,  but  just  socfa  as 
no  poet  or  painter  could  make  any  use  o£ 
was  braided  over  a  forehead,  neither  hig;|i, , 
nor  marble  pale.    In  short  she  was  just  (he 
sort  of  person  of  which  we  fancy  the  mul- 
titude is  composed,  when  we  look  oat  upon  '! 
a  crowd  of  people.     ^Vhile  Anna's  ivas  a  '•! 
face,  which  the  eye  would  discover    aad 
single  out  from  amongst  a  thousand,  and  set  i 
the  imagination  to  work  to  ponder   upon  . 
whence  it  could  have  come,  and  whither  it 
might  be  going.    From  her  mother  Ac  had 
learned  to  place  an  undue  value  upon  the  sym-  ' 
bols  of  wealth ;  but  it  seemed  as  though  efae  *« 
had  inherited,  by  nature,  all  that  could  adorn 
and  give  outward  excellence  to  the  bt^best  ' 
station.    Slender,  delicate,  and  grace  fit  I  in  ' 
her  figure,  she  had  exactly  the  kind  of  tast«.  ^ 
which  enabled  her  to  set  that  figure  o:T  tr 
advantage;  while  her  raven  liair,  hecai^i:^ 
filie  knew  not  how  to  dress  it  ia^!iioi»ab.^» . 
was  always  dressed  becomingly.     Her  c--  .v 
plexion  was  clear  and  glowing,  and  her  care 
eyes  had  that  peculiar  light  of  joy,  ar.i  ii-   , 
nocence,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  tho?*!?  iLa* 
have  looked  long  \ipon  the  world. 

These  simple  charms,  however  triflicip  >d 
description,  may  j'et  be  accounted  dang^^n  •  > 
gifts  ;  and  such  they  have  oPen  prov-r :!  tf\ 
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I  tiie  poor  inhabitant  of  the  cottage.     But 
!;  there  it  a  gift  of  far  more  fatal  conaequence 
|.  to  the  peace  of  woman's  mind,  when  that 
'mind  haa  not  been  diseiplined  by  a  rational 
ij  education.     **  A  quest   for   hidden  knowl- 
,'  ed^'*  with  a  deep  aenae  of  the  sublime  add 
beaacifn],  which  those  who  have  never  look- 
;i  ed  en  nature's  Ace  with  the  eye  of  a  poet, 
or  a  painter,  can  in  no  way  comprehend. 
And  this  was  Anna's  portion  too.     How 
mournfully  misplaced!   For,   beneath   her 
father^s  humble  roof,  where  she  ought  to 
I  have  been,  and,  no  doubt,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been,  a  kind  and 
dutiful  daughter,  she  was  now  dreaming 
.  away  her  existence  in  a  world  of  visions,  of 
I  wtiich  the  every-day  duties  of  common  life 

furmed  no  part 
I     Anna  bad  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  the 
I  accomplishments  which  adorn  the   higher 
j  t^tarions  in  society.    Music  and  drawing  had 
''  tM*eo  taught  her  by  her  mother;  and  being 
j  n.itunLi}y  of  an  atpiring  mind,  she  had  pre- 
vailed upon  her  father  to  allow  her  the  ad- 
\  vantage  of  instruction  in  oil  painting,  in  the 
(tope  of  rendering  her  genius  more  profitable. 
This  was  an  important  step  in  the  ladder  of 
,.  ^Ni motion,  in  consequence  of  which  all  the 
w'^U  disposed  young  women  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood agreed  to  call  her  a  genius,  while 
all  the  young  men  toasted  her  as  a  beauty ; 
i  the  womao  wishing  internally  that  she  had 
•  le«8  of  the  one  quality,  the  men  that  she  had 
!r«  of  the  other.    But  Anna  valued  both. 
)  Her  beaaty  was  delightful  to  her  as  a  paint- 
'  er.  no  leae  than  as  a  woman  j  and  her  genius 
I  was  the  magical  key,  which  opened  to  her 
mental  vimoo  the  wide  field  of  taste,  and 
I  tcntimeiit,  and  feeling ;  a  field  so  dangerous 
I  to  eater  upon,  that  those  who  have  ventured 
I  within  tie  charmed  precinclB,  have  too  often 
I  returned  to  the  b^ten  track  of  life  with 
weary,  and  oowiUing  steps,  wishing  in  vain 
u>  call  back  the  happy  thoughts  of  simplicity 
I  and  yomh,  whieh  nuuie  the  paternal  home  a 
haven  of  leat,  and  life  itself  an  enjoyment 
Anoa*e  new  boaoet  had  not  been  trimmed 
I S  ftr  ea  the  fenowing  morning,  while 


the 


opoD  a  cloudless  sabbath  in 


July, 
of  L- 


the  inhabitants  of  the  Kttle  village 
— ,  were  astonished  by  a  blaze  of 


beauty  and  fashion,  at  their  parish  church. 

Mary  had  no  time  to  make  observations 
on  the  new  comers,  for  with  her  constant 
and  fruitless  attempts  to  restrain  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  her  little  flock,  and  her 
earnest  and  zealous  endeavours  to  keep  her 
own  attention  fixed  upon  the  service,  she 
found  enough  to  do ;  but  Anna,  not  bedng 
quite  so  fully  engaged,  had  leisure  to  set 
down  in  her  memory  the  whole  family  of  the 
Langleys,  just  come  to  spend  the  summer 
months  at  their  country  seat. 

First,  the  old  gentleman.  Sir  Thomas, 
with  his  white  hair  and  sleek  countenance, 
and  his  one  idea  perpetually  recurring  to  the 
moor  game,  about  to  be  shot  by  his  hopeful 
son. — Lady  Langley,  with  her  towering 
crest  of  plumes  and  ribbons;  come  down 
into  the  country  to  be  great — Miss  Langley, 
looking  soA,  delicate,  and  languid,  but  alas ! 
not  very  young ;  come  down  into  the  country 
to  brace  up  a  feeble  constitution  for  the  en- 
suing winter,  and  to-  lay  up  a  store  of  good 
works,  to  be  held  in  memorial  in  her  favour, 
by  establishing  Sunday  schools,  and  soup 
societies. — Miss  Julia  Langley,  a  beauty  of 
five  winters,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful 
campaign ;  come  down  into  the  country  to 
sketch  waterfalls,  and  babble  of  Corinne. — 
And  the  heir  apparent,  young  and  hand- 
some, for  what  earthly  purpose  could  he  be 
come? 

Anna  had  time  for  all  these  reflections 
and  enquiries,  and  a  thousand  more,  by  no 
means  omitting  the  conclusion  that  Frederick 
Langley  was  the  most  brilliant  and  moving 
spectacle  she  had  ever  before  witnessed  in 
the  form  of  man. 

One  look,  and  only  one,  she  had  ventured 
to  fix  full  upon  his  countenance,  when  imme- 
diately his  glass  was  raised,  and  Anna  felt, 
that  for  a  long  time  she  was  the  object  of 
his  fixed  and  steady  attention ;  but  for  all 
that,  she  did  not  completely  turn  away,  nor 
take  any  efiectual  measures  to  relieve  herself 
from  the  embarrassment  of  her  situation, 
though  anger  and  shame  heightened  the 
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crimson  that  spread  itself  all  over  her  beau- 
tiful face. 

Before  the  service  was  over,  Mary  had 
ibrgotten  that  any  strangers  were  at  church, 
and  Anna  had  forgotten  every  thing  beside. 
Mary  returned  home  with  serious  thoughts^ 
to  perform  the  duties  in  her  domestic  circle  ; 
and  Anna  went  that  afternoon  with  less  than 
her  wonted  alacrity,  to  take  her  part  as 
teacher  in  a  Sunday  school,  some  years  ago 
establidied  by  the  good  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  so  steadily  supported,  as  to 
need  little  patronage  from  Miss  Langley. 

Miss  Langley,  however,  could  not  with- 
hold the  blessing  of  her  countenance.  Miss 
Julia  could  find  no  better  amusement  for  the 
Sunday  afternoon ;  and  Frederick  thought 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  his  meeting 
again  with  the  fair  vision  of  the  mornings 

The  door  of  the  school-room  opened — 
Anna  looked  up,  and  from  that  moment,  she 
thought  as  little  of  the  alphabet,  the  cate- 
chism, and  even  of  the  bible  itself,  as  any  of 
her  little  pupils. 

^  Come  here  to  me,"  said  Miss  Langley  in 
a  tone  of  authority,  to  one  of  the  older  girls, 
who  was  just  taxing  her  attention  to  answer 
in  her  turn,  the  question  of  the  teacher. 
•*  Come  here  to  me,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
what  took  place  at  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel?" 

•*  Confusion  of  tongues,"  thought  the  teach- 
er, ^  and  I  wish  it  may  not  be  come  to  us." 

"What  a  charming  study!"  exclaimed 
Julia,  singling  out  a  little  curly-pated  urchin, 
who  laughed  and  Mushed,  and  wondered 
what  she  meant 

"Take  that,  you  little "  said  Prede- 

ick,  throwing  a  sixpence  on  the  floor,  "  and 
buy  yourself  a  stick,  instead  of  breakiug 
mine."  Then,  turning  to  Anna,  "  A  charm- 
ing amusement,"  continued  he,  seating  him- 
self upon  die  bench  beside  her,  "I  wish  I 
might  be  a  pupil."  But  the  method  he 
had  chosen  for  commencing  an  acquaint- 
ance was  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  com- 
panion. It  savoured  too  much  of  tlie  Hall 
and  the  Cottage.  To  be  singled  out  as  a 
village  beauty,  and  addressed  with  the  fami- 


liarity of  town-bred  inaotoce, 
distinction  at  which  she  ained; 
her  wandering  thoughts,  she 
of  dignity,  and  eodeavourBd  to 


Ml  the 

rallying 
an  air 
bar 


The  young  gentlemaii  fiadtng  he  faadmii- 
taken  the  subject  of  his  attentkmi^  and  hm 
siatera.  being  equally  djaappoialed  in  than, 
the  party  withdrew,  leaving  the  ytmog  peo- 
ple in  wonder  at  their  gauze  and  laee^ihe 
M  at  their  folly  and 


CHAPTER  n. 

"  I  TOLn  you,"  said  Frederick  Langlqr  to 
his  sister,  the  next  morning,  ''I  toU  f&a  we 
shoidd  all  be  miserably  disappoinled  in  eeoi- 
iag  to  this  abominable  old  Hall,  ibr  yon  see 
we  have  neither  field  sports  in  the  dny^  pea- 
sants dancing  on  the  green  in  the  evenii^. 
nor  ghosts  ranging  through  the  oorridor  at 
night  How,  in  the  name  of  ennoi,  do  yon 
mean  to  exist?" 

"Heaven  only  knowa  how  Pa,  and  Ma, 
and  Susan  will  exist,"  replied  Julia;  ^hot 
for  my  part,  I  am  going  oat  to  sketeh,  vhcn 
the  dew  is  off  the  grass;  and  then  70a  know. 

Lord  B comes  down  to  shoot  in  AngiiBL 

and  your  hones  come  on  Saturday^  and  1 
am  sure  you  will  let  me  ride  Phiilia 

•*Lord  B — -is  a  great  bore,"  replied 
brother;  *^  and  it  always  rains  on  ^e 
and  my  horses  don't  come  till  Monday,  and 
you  shall  not  ride  Phiilis,  becanee  yoo  al- 
ways spoil  her  paces.  But  come,  the  dew  is 
ofi"  the  grass,  and  I  have  so  much  ikmx  m 
amiable  in  my  temper  just  now,  that  I  can 
afibrd  to  go  out  with  you  to  sketch,  and  cot 
your  pencUs  into  the  bargain,  provided  etUy. 
you  will  go  roy  way." 

The  fact  was,  the  young  gentlemaa  hai 
determined,  if  possible^  to  see  Anna  Civv 
again*  Had  bis  first  advances  been  wpc<i»gd 
with  the  simper  of  a  rustic  ooqvecta,  is  i> 
probable  that  all  interest  about  her  wvok) 
have  ceased  then,  and  there ;  but  the  look  ^ 
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,!  irooiided  pride,  aod  delicate  reserve,  with 
(  which  flhe  withdrew  from  hie  fiunillarity, 
{  combined  with  her  heauty,  to  make  a  more 
I  lasting  impreeiion  on  hie  mind. 

^  Thie  ie  the  cottage,**  iaid  he,  leading  his 

'  sitter  op  to  the  door  of  William  Clare,  for 

I  he  had  made  out  the  night  before,  not  only 

Anna"*  residence,  bat  mnch  of  her  character, 

'  and  the  nature  of  her  occupation. 

I     ^  Bat  where  are  you  leading  me  T*  asked 

Julia.    *^l  know  nothing  of  these  people, 

,  what  can  yon  possibly  be  going  to  do  in  this 

iweet  cottage  I** 

^  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  her  brother, 
leading  her  away  from  the  beautiful  scene 
on  which  she  would  gladly  have  staid  to 
gaze ;  for  the  cottage  of  WUliam  Clare  had 
lon^  been  the  envy  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood.   Thoo^  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Newtons,  wiUi  regard  to  pro- 
i  pmy  and  rank  in  life,  his  house  and  garden 
had  acquved,  during  the  reign  of  Mrs.  Clare, 
an  air  of  taste  and  gentiUty,  which  his  daugh- 
j  ter  was  equally  desirous  to  support    Per- 
!  hap*  the  chief  difierence  in  the  two  habita- 
I  uuns  was,  that  the  windows  of  one  had  been 
I  made  to  open  out  upon  a  green  lawn ;  while 
t.^iwf*  of  the  other  terminated  a  little  more 
than  half  the  length  in  a  broad  seat,  on  which 
I  Mary  u0ed  to  sit  and  read  to  her  father,  when 
*he  children  were  asleep  and  all  was  quiet 
wi:!iin  and  without    Each  had  their  parlour 
fjf  hii^h  and  low  decree,  but  the  Clares  trod 
always  oo  a  carpet,  and  Anna  had  her  paint- 
in  i^  her  guitar,  her  album,  and  her  books, 
placed  with  studied  negligence  about  the 
I  room,  eo  as  to  give  it  a  totally  different  char- 
acter from  even  the  best  parlour  of  tlie 
.Newloas. 

Anna  was  at  tiuB  moment  practising  an 
air  which  had  kitely  caught  her  fancy,  and 
arcompttoying  it  with  a  low  and  simple 
I  vnjrr-^  wiiich,  though  altogether  untutored  in 
•rientific  rules,  was  sufRciently  attractive 
from  ite  natural  sweetness,  to  arrest  the  at- 
tTitioo  of  the  curious  intruders ;  who,  having 
£.inuiced  to  the  open  window,  stood  in  de- 
^  ^^hted  astonishment  gazing  upon  the  lovely 
■oogvtrec* ;  wliUe  Anna,  startled  by  a  rust- 


ling amongst  the  leaves  around  the  window, 
looked  up  with  no  less  astonidmient  than  she 
had  excited. 

Had  there  even  been  time  to  recur  to  the 
affront  of  the  preceding  day,  it  would  all 
have  been  atoned  for,  by  the  kind  and  polite 
manner  in  which  Frederick  apologised  for 
the  intruskm. 

He  said  they  were  strangers  in  search  of 
the  picturesque ;  who  had  come  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Mkn  Clare,  to  point  out  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  hoping 
that  her  taste  would  enable  them  to  select 
some  subject  for  a  sketch,  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  compass  of  moderate  powers. 

'^  I  am  quite  a  learner,''  added  Julia,  "  and 
if  you  can  assist  me,  I  shall  be  for  ever  in- 
debted to  you." 

By  this  time  Anna  had  usliered  them  into 
her  little  sitting  room ;  and  taking  up  a  large 
portfolio  with  just  confidence  enough  to  show 
her  extreme  devotion  to  the  art,  spread  be- 
fore them  her  own  beautiful  and  highly  fin- 
ished drawings,  of  such  simple  and  rural 
scenes,  as  the  country  around  afforded ;  at 
the  same  time  apologising  for  their  want  of 
interest,  by  saying  that  she  had  never  been 
fer  from  her  native  country,  or  seen  any  of 
the  great  and  magnificent  filatures  of  nature. 
For  a  few  raoments  the  woman  gave  place 
to  the  artist,  and  she  went  on  with  enthusi- 
asm, *^  I  sometimes  think,  that  if  heaven  has 
a  blessing  in  store  for  roe,  it  must  be,  that  I 
shall  gaze  on  the  blue  sky  of  Italy  r*  But 
the  eyes  of  Frederick  Langley,  fixed  upon 
her  earnest  countenance,  brought  back  every 
latent  spark  of  womanly  feeling,  and  not 
even  the  rapturous  expressions  of  his  sister, 
as  she  turned  over  the  drawings,  could  again 
wean  her  from  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  a  geniuR,  and  a  beauty,  in  the  act  of  en- 
tertaining high  bom  and  fiishionable  guests. 

"And  you  paint  too,''  exclaimed  Julia, 
looking  up  at  a  picture  in  which  the  artist 
had  given  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the  draw- 
ings the  vivid  colouring  of  a  masterly  hand, 
and  a  warm  imagination. 

^  That  painting  is  not  mine,"  said  Anna ; 
"  yet  I  do  paint  a  little,  though  I  have  prac- 
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ttaed  for  so  short  a  time,  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  exhibit  my  productions ;  but  if  you  will 
pardon  my  presumption,  and  do  not  mind 
the  Utter  of  my  room,  perhaps  i  shall  be  able 
to  amuse  you  for  a  few  minutes,  by  allowing 
you  to  laugh  at  my  barbarous  attempts ;" 
and  sa3ring  this,  she  led  the  way  to  a  small 
room  lighted  from  above,  where  all "  applian- 
ces and  means^  which  her  humble  circum- 
stances afforded,  were  spread  around. 

Amongst  the  confusion  of  unfinished  pic- 
tures, all  denoting  industry  and  talent,  was  a 
portrait  of  herseli^  which  immediately  caught 
the  wandering  eye  of  Frederick. 

"  Oh !  that,"  said  Anna,  blushing,  '^  I  know 
not  what  to  say  for  that,  or  how  to  apologise 
for  having  spent  my  time  upon  so  worthless 
a  subject;  except  that  it  is  always  recom- 
mended to  young  artists  to  practise  upon 
themselves,  and  in  this  instance,  at  least,  I 
may  escape  the  charge  of  vanity,  for  in  look- 
ing at  that  portrait  I  always  find  an  antidote." 

"•  If  the  picture  offends  your  eye,  I  will 
take  it  home  with  me,"  said  Frederick,  lay- 
ing violent  hands  upon  the  treasure ;  and  a 
scene  ensued  of  laughing,  blushing,  plead- 
ing, and  palliating,  which  is  not  necessary 
to  describe;  while  Julia,  who,  to  say  the 
worst  of  her,  was  only  idle  and  superficial, 
neither  envious  nor  spiteful,  looked  round 
with  amazement  at  the  perseverance  of  her 
new  acquaintance,  and  began  to  speculate 
upon  the  amusement  and  benefit  of  cultivat- 
ing her  friendship,  for  a  few  weeks,  during 
their  stay  in  the  country. 

A  sketching  excursion  was  soon  proposed, 
and  Anna  did  the  honours  of  the  country 
with  so  much  vivacity,  and  good  nature,  that 
Frederick  and  his  sister  returned  home,  de- 
lighted with  their  new-made  friend. 

*'  They  have  been  with  me  all  the  morn- 
ing," said  Anna,  as  she  passed  the  garden 
of  James  Newton  on  her  way  home,  and  saw 
Mary  at  the  door. 

"  Who  have  been  with  you  V 

'<  Miss  Julia  Langley  and  her  brother^the 
sweetest  girl  you  ever  saw." 

"What— her  brother?" 


<*  How  provoking  you  are,  Mary,  I  am  sure 
you  understand  me." 

Better  perhaps,  than  you  ooderstaiid  yo«v- 
sel^  thought  lier  friend. 

"  Well,  Anna,  I  will  try  to  utiderstand. 
then^  that  Miss  Julia  Langley  is  the  sweetesft 
girl  I  ever  saw—^and  her  brother  V* 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  decided  about  liim,^ 
said  Anna,  with  some  confusion  ;  "  but  they 
are  so  fond  of  painting,  of  music^  of  poetry, 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  delightfiiL" 

"  Then  I  am  sure  they  must  be  food  of 
you,"  thought  Maiy,  as  her  eye  dwelt  opon 
the  countenance  of  her  friend,  who  leaiied 
over  the  garden  gale  with  her  boonet  thrown 
back  from  her  naturally  sweet  Ikee^  now 
more  than  usually  animated.  The  compa- 
ny, the  excitement,  and  the  exeiciae  of  the 
morning,  had  given  to  her  complexioa  a 
more  vivid  glow ;  and  while  the  light  breeze 
played  idly  with  the  '<  tendrils  of  her  raven 
hair,"  the  whole  picture  presented  to  the  ere 
of  the  beholder,  a  perfect  personification  of 
health,  and  innocence,  and  joy. 

Mary  gazed  for  a  moment  with  delighted 
admiration,  for  in  her  heart  there  was  no 
taint  of  selfishness,  or  envy;  but  a  eknd 
suddenly  gathered  upon  her  brow,  for  sbe 
thought  of  the  dangerous  gifts  which  beaven 
had  bestowed  upon  this  poor  motheriess 
creature;  and  her  heart  yearned  towards 
her,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  that  she 
might  watch  over  her,  and  be  die  means  of 
assistmg  her  to  turn  all  these  brilUant  en- 
dowments to  a  good  account 

^  Why  do  you  look  so  grave,"  Baked  Anna, 
<'  now  when  I  feel  so  happy  7'  for  to  her  the 
trees  were  more  rich  io  foliage,  the  fields 
more  verdant,  and  the  skies  more  heavenly 
blue,  than  she  had  ever  seen  them  beforr. 
But  Mary  could  not  well  explain  herself,  it 
was  too  soon  to  warn  her  of  her  danger,  and 
to  croak  over  those  evils  which  we  do  bat 
faintly  apprehend,  has  seldom  a  good  efiect 
upon  the  young  and  ardent  mind.  They 
parted  therefore  without  any  further  expla- 
nation, and  it  was  many  days  before  they 
met  again. 
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These  days  poMed  away  with  Mary,  leav- 
ing nothing  behind  but  the  satisfaction  of 
tiaving  gone  through  her  usual  routine  of 
homely  duties ;  while  to  Anna  they  were 
trnuglit  with  circumstances  of  deep  interest — 
hi>li  bopesj  and  brilliant  dreams  of  coming 
pif  asure ;  what  they  led  behind  she  did  not 
stay  to  inquire,  for  hers  was  not  the  heart  to 
look  back. 

A  tour  was  planned  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  and  Julia  Langley,  always  de- 
lighted with  new  faces,  and  having  formed  a 
most  romantic  and  ardent  friendship  for  the 
beautiful  young  cottager,  insisted  that  she 
fbould  accompany  them ;  and  not  all  the  in- 
dignation of  her  mother,  nor  the  remonstran- 
ces of  her  mter,  oould  change  her  purpose. 

"  Yoa  are  not  going  yourselves,"  said  this 
amiable  patroness  of  genius,  ^  and  therefore 
it  can  be  of  no  ooosequenee  to  yoo." 


''DdtLordl 
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Manning,**  said  her  sister — ^'they  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  low  per- 
sons; yoa  wifl  make  yourself  the  jest  of  the 
whole  world  by  these  absurd  iancies." 

**Aad  disgrace  your  family,"  said  her 
mother. 

**  The  party  is  of  my  forming,**  continued 
the  immoveable  young  lady.  ''Lord  B — 
always  does  aa  I  Uke;  LadyC — agrees  with 
b«T  brother;  and  poor  Bliss  Manning  has 
not  the  spirit  to  complain ;  besides,  have  I 
not  an  nadoubled  right  to  take  an  artist  in 
my  train,  if  I  think  proper  T 

And  thus,  with  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  and 
many  Qoeharitable  remarks  upon  the  oncon- 
•cioas  object  of  this  discussion,  which  might 
rwt  otherwise  have  been  called  forth,  the  af- 
fiAir  was  at  last  decided  to  Julia's  satisfaction ; 
for  flhe  was  the  youngest  in  the  family,  and 
though  not  very  young,  could  stiU  coax  and 
wheedle,  and  insist  with  so  much  pertinacity, 
as  not  nnfrequentJy  to  cany  her  point  against 
tlirm  alL 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Anna's  strength 
(if  mind  was  proof  against  this  temptation. 
Illuming  herself  upon  the  professions  of  her 
ainiaUe  young  friend,  and  encouraging  the 
vain  liope  thai  her  service  as  an  artist  would 


amply  remunerate  the  party  for  any  expense 
or  trouble  they  might  incur  on  her  account, 
she  joyfully  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and 
with  a  light  and  bounding  heart,  ran  over 
the  fields  to  tell  Mary  Newton  the  good 
tidings. 

She  had  gone  through  the  whole  plan, 
and  was  expatiating  upon  some  of  its  branch- 
es, before  the  unusual  gravity  of  Mary's 
countenance  arrested  her  attention,  and, 
with  a  somewhat  altered  manner,  she  ob- 
served, 

''You  are  always  so  serious  now,  Mary, 
when  I  come  to  tell  you  any  thing." 

^  And  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why 
you  come  so  seldom." 

"  Was  I  not  here  last  Friday  1— no,  it  was 
Monday— no,  I  cannot  tell  when  it  was." 

"  It  was  the  Sunday  evening  before  last" 

«  Surely  not  so  long  ago  as  that  Well,  I 
have  been  too  much  engaged  with  sketching 
and  other  things,  to  know  how  the  time  pass- 
es away." 

*<  You  have  been  in  a  sort  of  dream,  I  think, 
Anna,  from  which  I  hope  the  time  has  come 
for  you  to  rouse  yoarseUl" 

"You  mean  with  regard  to  the  Langleys. 
It  is  no  dream,  Mary,  for  I  love  them  all ; 
except  the  old  people,  and  that  proud  and 
sanctimonious  daughter  of  theirs." 

"Then  excepting  the  young  gentleman, 
which  you  are  bound  to  do  in  common  deli- 
cacy, there  iremains  one  of  the  ancient  and 
honourable  name  of  Langley,  whom  yoa 
love— Miss  Julia." 

"Yes,  I  do  love  her,  and  will  love  her, 
and  will  go  into  Scotland  with  her  too,  and 
return  to  you,  Mary,  the  happiest  creature  In 
existence ;  my  brain  and  my  portfolio  filled 
with  images  of  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  moun- 
tain scenery." 

"  May  I,  as  a  fi-iend,  ask  you  one  plam 
question  ? ;" 

"Yes,  a  thousand." 

"  Will  you  travel  at  your  own  expense  1" 

Anna's  face  was  covered  with  confusion, 
and  she  replied  with  difficulty, 

"  I  cannot  say  exactly  that  I  shall,  but  I 
hope  to  make  some  return." 
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''Anna,  my  friend,  my  own  dear  friend, 
you  are  deceiving  yourself.  What  return 
can  you  possibly  make  to  this  high  family 
for  the  honour  which  they  intend  to  confer 
upon  you  ?  It  is  the  part  of  an  independent 
mind  to  refuse,  not  with  insult,  but  with 
gratitude,  all  offers  of  unnecessary  kindness 
for  which  there  is  no  probability  of  mak- 
ing any  adequate  return;  more  especially 
to  the  great,  because  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  do  any  service  to  them  is  so  much 
smaller.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
closest,  and  most  intimate  friendship,  that 
can  justify  the  giving,  and  receiving  obliga- 
tions, without  any  calculation  as  to  the  re- 
lative situation  of  the  parties.  Here,  and 
here  only,  I  would  give  and  receive,  without 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account" 

Anna  said  something  about  Miss  Julia's 
friendship  for  herself  but  Mary  interrupted 
her  with  warmth — 

''  And  have  you,  Anna  Clare,  lived  to  give 
the  name  of  friendship  to  that  which  springs 
up  between  two  young  persons  who  have 
only  strolled  together  for  a  few  sunny  hours 
by  the  side  of  woods  and  waterfalls  ?  No, 
if  you  will  turn  away  from  the  truth,  you 
compel  me  forcibly,  rudely,  but  I  hope  not 
unkindly,  to  place  it  before  your  eyes.  Miss 
Julia  Langley  is  a  sweet  tempered,  flippant, 
light-hearted  creature,  at  least  so  she  ap- 
pears to  us ;  who  is  interested  by  your  ta- 
lents, and  charmed  by  your  beauty,  but 
more  especially  delighted  with  your  willing- 
ness to  oblige  and  serve  her ;  yet,  in  her  wide 
world  of  fashion  and  of  folly,  you  can  act 
but  a  very  trifling  part,  and  will  consequently 
be  very  lightly  esteemed.  For  what  have 
you  to  boast  o^  that  she  cannot  find  and 
possess,  in  far  greater  perfection,  elsewhere, 
except,  perhaps,  your  beantyl  and  when,  I 
would  ask,  was  beauty  a  bond  of  union  be- 
twixt two  women?  Here,  in  this  remote 
village  you  are  a  wonder,  and  a  genius. 
Your  paintings  delight  and  astonish  us ;  but 
these  people  have  been  abroad,  and  have  seen 
the  works  of  great  masters,  and  even  their 
own  money  can  procure  them  such  as  you 
would  hardly  dare  to  copy.     Your  music, 


though  exactly  such  as  I  delight  to  listen  to, 
and  sweeter,  far  sweeter  to  me  than  the  song 
of  birds,  or  any  thing  that  I  can  remember 
since  my  poor  mother  used  to  sing  these 
children  to  sleep ;  what  would  it  be  to  theo-  ] 
ears,  when  compared  even  with  the  meaneft 
performance  of  an  Italian  opera  girl  ?  Oh. 
Anna,  if  you  wish  to  be  loved,  if  yoa  wish  i 
to  be  valued,  you  will  stay  with  us !" 

'^  I  will  return  to  you,  dear  Maiy,  and  we 
shall  only  be  absent  a  few  weeks." 

''And  in  those  few  weeks  what  may  3^iiu 
not  endure  ?  you,  who  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  insult  or  neglect" 

<<  If  I  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  in  all 
respects  as  an  equal,"  said  Anna,  her  indig- 
nation rising,  ''the  finest  scenery  in  the 
world  should  not  tempt  me  to  go  beyond  my 
native  village." 

"  Then  deceive  yourself  no  longer ;  tat  thk  '• 
never  can  be,  it  is  not  in  the  natore  of  things 
that  it  should  be.  I  have  not  spoken  to  you  | 
much  of  late,  but  I  have  watched  yon  with 
the  anxiety  of  a  sister,  and,  thou^  no  aiBfeer 
could  love  you  better  than  I  do,  trust  me,  I  am 
not  bUnd  to  your  follies.  No^  Anna,  I  bave 
seen  the  change  in  your  dress  and 
I  have  seen  what  you  endeavoured  to 
ceal  from  yourself.  It  was  but  last 
day,  af\er  service,  that  I  observed  you  stop 
to  speak  to  old  Eleanor  in  the  chorch-yaid, 
while  all  the  time  your  eye  was  fixed  xsptm 
the  door  at  which  you  thought  the  L^ng- 
leys  would  come  out ;  and  when  yon  found 
they  had  gone  the  other  way,  you  lialeaed 
no  more,  and  thought  no  more  of  old  Klen- 
nor  or  her  rheumatism,  but  skipped  over  the 
stile,  and  flew  round  by  the  lane,  where  you 
were  sure  to  see  them ;  but  finding  yourself 
too  far  inadvance,  you  stooped  down  to  tie 
your  sandal,  though  I  am  sure  it  did  not 
need  it ;  and  then  Lady  Langley  swept  past 
you  with  such  a  look  of  scorn,  as  I  woold 
not  have  brought  upon  myself  for  the  rich- 
est jewel  in  her  possession. 

"  And  now,  Anna,  may  I  ask  you  to  be> 
lieve,  that  the  pain  I  have  given  by  my  plain 
speaking,  has  not  been  from  envy,  or  for 
sport ;  but  merely,  that  you  might  eee  yoor 
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conduct  in  its  trae  light ;  for  these  things  are 
beneath  you,  and  I  know  you  despise  them 
as  much  as  I  do ;  but  the  notice  of  tiiese  peo- 
ple has  turned  your  head.  Let  me  entreat 
yoQ  to  feel  above  them,  as  you  really  are : 
above  them  in  all  that  is  really  excellent, 
though  far  below  them  in  all  which  they  es- 
teem so." 

When  Mary  had  finished  speaking,  her 
friend  remained  silent  for  a  long  time,  and 
tliough  they  walked  together  through  the 
fields  to  the  cottage  of  William  Clare,  their 
conversation  was  on  indifierent  topics,  for 
Mary  wisely  judged  it  would  be  safest  to 
leave  Anna  to  the  influence  of  her  own  re- 
flections. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Wc  may  read,  and  think,  and  converse, 
about  humble  merit,  and  high-bom  insignifi- 
cance, folly  or  depravity,  until  we  actually 
believe  we  have  attained  to  the  true  discern- 
ment of  good  and  evil,  and  are  ready,  under 
all  circumstances,  to  choose  the  one,  and  to 
refuse  the  other;  yet  so  forcible  are  the  im- 
prespions  received  through  the  medium  of 
th^  senses,  that  we  are  of\en  led  to  wonder 
at  the  fallacy  of  our  own  conclusions.  There 
IS  something,  for  instance,  so  imposing  in  the 
fintt  entrance  of  a  well-bred  person  at  your 
door ;  compared  with  that  of  the  plain  man 
oT  homely  merit,  who  stumbles  over  your 
staireaM:,  sets  down  his  hat  upon  your  draw- 
ing«,  and  clenches  your  hand  in  a  graq>  of 
lierculean  strength.    There  is  a  great  deal, 
too,  in  the  wod  tones  of  the  well-modulated 
voice,  with  which  well-bred  persons  address 
you :  their  kind  looks  when  they  choose  to 
wrar  them ;  the  rustling  of  their  costly  silks ; 
their  peHumery  and  cambric  handkerchiefs ; 
but  above  all,  tlie  ivory  fingers  with  which 
tii«-y  toQch  and  seem  to  hallow  whatever  is 
«-onby  of  their  attention.    These,  and  a 
thouaand  other  trifles,  too  insignificant  to 
find  a  name,  combine  id  form  parte  of  that 


scenery,  which  dazzles  and  bewilders  the 
mental  vision  of  those  who  are  just  entering 
the  theatre  of  life. 

How  well  soever  Anna  Clare  might  have 
been  fortified  and  supported  before  she  went 
to  rest,  by  the  sage  admonitions  of  her  friend, 
her  noble  resolutions  vanished  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  like  mist  before  the  summer 
sun ;  for  the  carriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Lang- 
ley  rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  a  troop  of 
young  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen,  rushed  in 
to  alarm,  as  they  were  pleased  to  say,  ^  the 
beautifiil  enchantress  in  her  &iry  bower." 

Could  the  beautiful  enchantress  have 
known  how  Uttle  they  had  really  thought  of 
alarming,  or  pleasing,  or  doing  any  thing 
else,  but  kill  time ; — could  she  have  known 
what  weary,  dissatisfied,  and  listless  feelings 
they  really  brought  with  them  to  the  fairy 
bower,  she  might  have  been  better  able  to 
appreciate  their  many  flattering  expressions ; 
which  to  them  meant  nothing,  and  cost 
nothing,  but  which  were  set  down  by  Anna 
to  refer  to  on  some  future  day,  when  her 
vanity  should  tax  her  memory  to  contribute 
to  its  maintenance. 

Alas,  that  such  a  day  should  ever  come ! 
That  flowers  which  were  culled  in  the  sum- 
mer of  youth  and  happiness,  and  thrown  by 
with  a  prodigal  hand,  should  come  to  be 
singled  out,  one  by  one,  in  search  of  exhaust- 
ed sweetness,  to  revive  the  drooping  spirit 
that  has  laid  up  no  more  substantial  treasure 
for  ito  hour  of  need. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  that 
demands  our  pity  more  than  this.  Not  the 
foolish  bird  fluttering  in  the  snares  of  the 
fowler;  nor  the  flower  that  has  bunt  into 
blushing  beauty,  on  a  morning  of  storms; 
nor  the  child  that  has  stolen  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  to  play,  can  be  more  melan- 
choly objecte  of  consideration,  than  an  ami- 
able and  lovely  woman,  who  is  drawing 
from  the  fountains  of  vanity  and  love,  her 
only  sources  of  happiness  and  hope.  And 
yet  who  speaks  of  her  danger  ?  Those  who 
stand  aloof  in  unassailed  security,  and  have 
never  known  the  insatiable  thirst  of  pamper- 
ed vanity,  nor  fallen  into  the  snare  of  earthly 
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love.  Should  the  deluded  creature  awake 
to  a  sense  of  her  own  awful  situation,  who 
rushes  to  the  rescue  ?  She  looks  back  upon 
her  sister  woman,  and  the  strong  arm  of  ma- 
levolence and  envy  is  put  forth  to  urge  her 
to  destruction ;  to  accelerate  her  fall.  She 
leans  upon  her  brother  man,  and  he,  more 
treacherous,  but  not  less  cruel,  while  he 
covers  her  with  the  garment  of  praise,  and 
pours  upon  her  head  the  oil  of  joy,  at  the 
same  time  places  on  her  brow  the  poisoned 
chaplet,  crying,  "  Peace,  peace,  where  there 
is  no  peace."  Like  the  priests  of  old,  who 
with  merriment  and  dance,  and  song,  led 
forth  the  unconscious  victim  wreathed  with 
flowers,  to  bleed  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

Lady  B — ,  Lady  C — y  and  Miss  Manning, 
were  amongst  those  who  rushed  into  Anna's 
parlour.  They  were  of  the  party  for  the 
Highlands;  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and 
on  Monday  morning  they  were  to  set  out 

When  Monday,  the  eventful  day,  arrived, 
Anna  took  a  hasty  farewell  of  the  Newtons : 
and  now  she  stood  at  the  gate  leading  up  to 
her  father's  door,  and  the  old  man  stood  be- 
side her,  ever  and  anon,  wiping  from  his  eyes 
tears,  that  were  not  altogether  shed  for  sor- 
row, for  he  was  proud  of  the  distinction 
which  had  been  shewn  his  daughter ;  but  it 
was  a  long  journey,  and  the  dear  child  had 
never  been  far  from  the  paternal  roof  before. 
And  Phebe,  the  old  servant,  was  there  too, 
busily  employed  in  providing  every  thing  for 
the  comfort  of  her  darling;  weeping  and 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  without  try- 
ing to  conceal  her  tears. 

Now,  though  it  is  a  pleasant  and  easy 
thing  for  the  writers  of  romance  to  make 
their  heroines  glide  and  skim  over  the  earth, 
without  any  of  the  common  appendages  of 
matter,  it  cannot  be  denied  of  Anna  Clare, 
(though  grevious  to  relate,)  that  while 
standing  at  her  father's  gate,  she  was  literal- 
ly surrounded  by  those  various  and  vulgar 
articles,  classed  under  the  undignified  name 
of  .luggage ;  that,  when  the  carriage  of  the 
wealthy  baronet  drove  up,  Phebe  was  in  the 
very  act  of  drawing  from  her  housewife  a 


piece  of  white  tape  to  secure  the  (astening 
of  a  green  plaid  bag,  and  that  when  L^rd 
B 's  footman  touched  his  hat,  and  of- 
fered his  services  to  see  every  thing  adjusted, 
(though  at  the  same  time  a  whisper  pnnned 
through  the  menial  train,  that  they  had  haid 
trouble  enough  with  their  own  things,  and 
that  now  their  was  no  room  leA,}  WilliaiD 
Clare  described  in  circumstantial  detail,  bow 
there  was  a  hair  trunk  with  a  wrapper,  a 
bag,  a  shawl,  and  a  cloth  cloak,  bMdes  a 
basket  of  prog,  which  Phebe  hdd  in  her 
firm  grasp,  determined  to  place  it  herself  in 
the  hand  of  her  young  mistress,  while  the 
cloak,  she  insisted,  must  go  inside  too,  for 
the  evenings  were  cold,  and  the  dear  child 
had  nothing  on. 

Could  any  thing,  to  Annans  feelings,  ex- 
ceed the  confusion  of  this  moment,  during 
which  the  serene  party  sat  in  smiling  wonder 
at  the  scene  ? 

Her  father,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but 
the  departure  of  his  child,  had  ^pped  on 
an  old  slouched  hat,  that  was  wont  to  hang 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  passage ;  and 
Phebe !  surely  she  was  possessed  with  the 
demon  of  provocation,  for  she  kept  the  little 
basket  until  she  could  herself  place  it  upon 
Anna's  lap,  and  thrust  in  the  old  grey  cloak, 
spreading  it  over  the   costly  silk  dreas  of 

Lady  C y  which  had  never  been  hrou^t 

into  contact  with  so  rude  a  material  before. 

In  fact,  that  moment  was  fraught  with  a 
combination  of  annoyances^  which  no  words 
can  describe ;  but  which  some  have  felt  so 
forcibly,  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  poor 
and  mean  pay  dearly  in  this  small  coin,  lor 
aspiring  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
rich  and  great 

Mary  watched  them  round  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  vanished 
from  her  sight,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*'  What  are  you  weeping  for  ?**  ad»d  lit- 
tle Martha,  looking  up  in  her  sister's  face. 
You  need  not  be  in  trouble  about  Anna 
Clare,  for  I  never  saw  her  look  half  so  hap- 
py  in  my  life." 
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**!  hope  she  is  happy,"  said  Mary. 

"  Then  why  do  you  weep  1  Will  she  not 
comeback?" 

"She  may  come  back,  my  love,— but  not 
to  me,"  was  Mary's  inward  response. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  few  words  by  which 
we  more  frequently  deceive  ourselves  than 
ihcse,  **I  will  come  back  to  yon,"  or,  "you 
wfll  retnro  to  me."  The  birds  of  spring,  the 
flowers  of  summer,  and  the  rich  tints  of  au- 
tmnn,  may  aM  come  back.  The  playmates 
of  our  infancy,  and  the  friends  of  our  early 
jtwFty  may  all  return.  But  will  they  return 
Quchanged,  or  shall  we  be  able  to  meet  them 
with  the  same  glow  of  feeling  unalloyed. 
Many,  ti^o  have  looked  with  wonder  and 
delight  on  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun, 
have  turned  away  with  sickness  of  soul  from 
the  glory  of  his  rising  beams.  Many  who 
have  bid  adieu  to  summer,  have  draiJc  from 
the  well-spring  of  her  loveliness,  rich 
draughti  of  happiness  and  love,  have  met 
her  again,  without  recognizing  her  fair  form ; 
without  one  ecstatic  bound  upon  her  flowery 
earpet,— one  mom^t  of  joyous  exultation  in 
the  softness  of  her  sunny  breeze !  And  thus 
it  must  be  for  thus  it  has  been  ordained,  by 
a  wise  and  merciful  father,  to  teach  his  err- 
ing children,  that  all  the  treasures  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  are  only  lent  them  for 
a  brief  space  of  limited  enjoyment,  and  that 
here  they  have  no  condnuing  ci^. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LiGBT,  and  bounding  were  the  hearts, 
which  Miss  Julia  Langley  had  gathered 
roond  her ;  herself  the  centre  of  the  magic 
circle,  if  not  the  source  from  whence  their 
pleasure  flowed,  there  needed  no  addition  to 

her  enjoyment,  except   that  Lord   B 

■hould  declare  himself  more  clearly,  and 
this  desideratum,  nothing  could  be  more 
likely  to  produce,  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  aflairs. 

They  had   not  proceeded  many  stages. 
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however,  before  the  discovery  of  certain 
glances  of  admiration  directed  to  a  part  of 
the  carriage  where  she  was  not  silting,  led 
hier  to  ask  herself,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  as  prudent  to  leave  Aima 
Clare  at  home. 

Lord  B thought  otherwise,  and  judg- 
ing fVom  her  situation  in  life,  that  she  could 
not  be  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  an 
admirer,  or  the  style  of  his  address,  annoyed 
her  by  the  most  pointed  and  familiar  atten- 
tions; until,  repeatedly  repulsed  by  her  cold- 
ness, he  determined  to  punish  her  by  neg- 
lect 

Lady  C — ^— ,  neither  young  nor  enthusi- 
astic, had  not  travelled  many  days,  before 
she  had  to  lament  bitterly  over  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  journey;  and  Miss  Manning 
deep  in  the  lore  of  Scot6h  novels,  was  dich 
appointed  and  dipgusted,  because  every  old 
woman  was  not  a  Meg  Merilies,  and  every 
young  one  a  Flora  Mac  Ivor.  Books  of 
poetry  and  romance  where  referred  to  on 
every  occasion,  and  closed  with  the  natural 
but  mortifying  conclusion,  that  the  Scottish 
nation  must  be  miserably  degenerated. 

Anna  Clare  was  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  party  who  was  well  grounded  in  the 
real  history  of  the  "  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  stream." 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  read  in  peace 
and  in  private,  and  had  stored  up  in  a  natu- 
rally good  memory  such  facts,  as  now  ren- 
dered her  company  a  valuable  acquisition,  to 
those  who  were  not  previously  disposed  to 
make  too  high  an  estimate  of  her  powers  of 
pleasing. 

Finding  herself  of  real  service  to  her 
friends,  her  confidence  began  to  increase; 
and  with  her  confidence,  her  happiness,  her 
vivacity  and  even  her  beauty  too ;  until 
Frederick  Langley  felt  himself  emboldened 
to  declare,  what  his  heart  alone  had  hitherto 
borne  witness  to, — his  extreme  admiration 
of  Anna  Clare.  But  his  was  not  flattery 
in  the  gross.  It  consisted  in  that  silent 
course  of  respectful  attention,  so  irresistible  to 
a  dehcate  mind ;  shown  chiefly  by  a  desire 
to  be  informed  by  her  knowledge,  decided 
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by  her  judgment,  and  directed  by  her  taste ; 
and  if  there  was  more  of  tenderness  in  his 
look  and  manner  towards  her  than  was 
quite  consistent  with  their  relative  situations, 
it  was  only  just  so  much  as  to  encourage  her 
to  ask  of  him  in  preference  to  any  one  be- 
side, those  little  services,  which  consti- 
tute the  chief  bond  both  of  friendship  and  of 
love. 

How  often  do  we  find  persons,  entering  into 
the  most  intimate,  and  the  most  serious  con- 
nections in  life,  not  so  much  from  any  similari- 
ty^ of  mind  or  sympathy  of  feeling,  as  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  thrown 
together,  have  become  associated  with,  and 
indebted  to  each  other.  Is  not  this,  then, 
another  reason  amongst  the  many,  why  the 
poor  ought  to  shun  rather  than  seek,  all  fam- 
iliar association  with  the  great ;  and  why  the 
great  should  cease  to  amuse  themselves  with 
those  summer  friendships  with  their  poorer 
neighbours,  which  at  best  can  only  serve  on 
one  hand,  to  wile  away  the  monotony  of  a 
few  months'  residence  in  the  country ;  and  on 
the  other  leave  nothing  behind  but  emptiness 
and  disappointment  1  This,  however,  is  but 
the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  Look  again,  and 
we  see  more  conspicuously  a  long  list  of  fatal 
consequences ;  amongst  which  are  written  in 
legible  characters,  the  base  flattery  of  the 
low,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  great ;  the  en- 
vy of  the  poor,  and  too  frequently  their  ru- 
ined innocence. 

Before  the  expiration  of  one  entire  week, 
the  spirits  of  the  tourists  had  begun  to  flag ; 
and  even  Anna  felt  it  difRcult  at  all  times  to 
support  her  vivacity,  upon  which  depended 
the  good  will  of  the  party. 

Though  bora  to  an  humble  lot,  she  was 
not  of  a  robust  constitution,  nor  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to   any  kind  of  hardship. 

Miss  Julia  had  her  woman,  and  Lady  C 

was  almost  inseparable  lh>m  hers ;  but  no 
one  attended  upon  Anna  to  see  that  her  bed 
was  aired,  or  to  carry  her  dry  shoes. 

There  are  few  things  we  are  more  teafy 
to  profess  our  determination  to  do  than  this, 
— to  ^  take  care  of  ourselves,  when  nobody 
cares  Ibr  us;  and  yet,  somehow  or  other. 


there  are  many  bardei  duties  which  we  per- 
form with  ^ore  pleasure,  ao  much  are  we 
accustomed  to  estimate  our  own  worth  by 
the  opinion  of  others. 

Anna  had  no  heart  to  look  aAer  these 
little  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  there- 
fore felt  the  want  of  them  the  more;  and 
sometimes  her  thoughts  would  return  to  old 
Phebe,  and  then  she  wished  she  had  taken 
leave  of  her  more  kindly.  But  het  greatest 
mortification  was  to  find,  that  the  labours  of 
her  pencil,  so  far  from  remunerating  her  | 
friend  for  her  numerous  and  unlooked-for 
favours,  could  never  by  any  alieratioii  of 
place  or  plan,  be  made  agreeable  to  die 
whole  party.  Sometimes  they  coold  not 
possibly  wait  for  her,  and  the  drawing  mast 
remain  half  done;  while  they  woodered 
that  she  put  away  so  many  unfinished  pieces: 
then  they  dared  to  say  it  was  veiy  good,  faos 
really  they  could  not  recognise  the  spot ;  ibr 
this  very  reason,  because  they  had  not  staid 
to  observe  it 

Oh !  it  is  a  wearisome,  heartleaa,  and  life- 
spending  service,  to  hve  by  the  power  of 
pleasing !  The  miner  has  his  stated  portioo 
doled  out  to  him,  and  digs  in  undisturbed 
security;  and  the  galley-slave  knows,  while 
he  toils  at  the  oar,  that  the  utmost  stretch 
of  his  sinews,  is  all  that  his  tyrant  master 
can  require;  but  the  miserable  child  of 
genius,  who  ieels  that  he  must  starve  and 
shiver  in  the  shade,  or  tax  his  talents,  and 
sharpen  his  wit,  and  torture  his  sensibili^, 
to  purchase  the  genial  smiles  of  patrooage: 
may  not  his  life  be  compared  to  the  lingering 
death  of  the  dolphin,  whose  dying  agonies 
produce  those  beautiful  varieties  of  ookrar, 
which  astonish  the  delighted  beholder  1  | 

Annoyed,  perplexed,  and  disappoiojbed. 
Anna  Clare  began  to  think  a  little  more  of 
Mary  Newton  than  she  had  done  at  first; 
and  but  for  the  kindness  of  Frederick  Las?^ 
ley  would  really  have  looked  with  fearful 
apprehension  to  the  future. 

It  happened  one  day,  while  left  alone  to 
sketch  what  her  gay  companions  were  osoa  ' 
tired  of  looking  at,  that  they  wandered  round 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and   came  again  tm> 
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awaresy  almost  to  the  very  spot  where  she 
was  seated,  and  where  her  figure  was 
Bcreeoed  from  them  only  by  a  projection  of 
a  rock,  and  a  few  braachee  of  fern. 

She  had  heard  their  approaching  voices 
without  any  thought  of  the  subject  of  their 
cooversatioa ;  when  suddenly  the  sound  of 
her  own  name  struck  upon  her  ear.    It  was 

Lord  B ,  who  descanted  on  her  merits 

in  the  following  manner : 

^  This  friend  of  yours,  Miss  Julia,  is  a 
wonderfully  knowing  person,  I  suppose  she 
JB  the  village  schoolmistress;"  and  then 
the  ladies  laughed  immoderately,  Miss  Julia 
as  well  as  the  rest ;  protesting  his  lordship 
was 80  droll;"  afler  which  the  mixed  sound 
of  their  voices,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of 
Anna's  mind,  prevented  her  hearing  what 
was  said  for  some  minutes*  She  was  happy, 
however  to  find  that  Frederick  was  not 
with  them,  and  at  last  had  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  hearing  Julia  take  up  her  de- 
fence. 

"Well,"  said  this  noble  patroness  of 
humble  merit,  evidently  conceding  some  dis- 
puted point,  "  that  I  leave  to  you ;  but  I 
must  convince  you  that  she  is  really  a  good 
creature,  and  so  delighted  with  a  little  notice, 
that  in  common  charity  one  cannot  with- 
hold it" 

Annate  pencil  dropped  from  her  fingers, 
aod  she  had  well  nigh  betrayed  herself  by  a 
groan  of  horror.  She  heard  no  more,  for  the 
party  retired  laughing  and  talking  on  indif- 
ferenf  subjects;  leaving  her  apparently, 
as  senseless  as  the  stone  on  which  she  was 
sealed. 

How  long  her  reverie  might  have  lasted 
i*  uncertain,  had  she  not  been  roused  by  the 
voice  of  Frederick  Langley,  which  instantly 
hrought  back  the  colour  to  her  cheeks, 
I  though  not  in  time  to  prevent  his  discovering 
U)at  Bometliing  had  occurred  to  discompose 
her;  and  his  suspicions  were  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  trembling  and  agitated  man- 
ner in  which  she  stooped  down  to  gather  up 
the  pencils  and  loose  papers  which  had  fall- 
en at  her  feet 


"  Anna,  dear  Anna,  what  has  happened 
to  you?''  said  he. 

She  raised  her  eyes— It  was  the  first  time 
ehe  had  heard  those  words  of  kindness  spoken 
widi  any  thing  like  feeling,  since  she  left 
her  home;  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Nor 
was  it  difficult,  afler  this,  to  draw  her  into  a 
confession  of  the  cause ;  but  the  insult,  the 
contempt,  the  scorn,  she  did  not  at  present 
feel  equal  to  the  task  of  describing. 

*'I  will  leave  them  tomorrow!"  wbb  her 
first  exclamation  that  night,  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone:  when  suddenly  a  load, 
heavier,  and  colder  than  the  chains  of  the 
criminal,  fell  upon  her  heart— the  conviction 
that  she  had  not  the  means. 

<<And  therefore,  I  must  eat  their  bread, 
and  follow  and  serve  them,  because  I  am 
poor— too  poor  to  resent  an  insult !  Oh!  why 
did  I  ever  come !"  And  then  she  thought  of 
Mary  Newton,  and  of  her  own  father,— the 
plain  kind  hearted  old  roan,  who  looked  up- 
on his  daughter  as  a  sort  of  privileged  being, 
who  was  never  to  be  thwarted  in  any  of  her 
wishes^— the  kind-hearted  old  man,  who  had 
furnished  her  with  all  the  money  he  could 
spare,  part  of  which  she  had  laid  out  in  mak- 
ing herself  look  as  much  like  her  friend  Julia 
as  possible;  part  in  procuring  all  things  ne- 
cessary, and  many  things  unnecessary,  for 
her  progress  in  her  fkvorite  art;  and  part,  a 
very  small  part,  had  been  reserved  for  farther 
exigences. 

Of  all  these  things  she  thought  again,  and 
again,  and  perhaps  as  often  of  Frederick 
Langley— strange  medley  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings !  among  which  however,  she  singled  out 
the  last,  as  least  painful,  upon  which  to  slum- 
ber and  dream. 

Whether  it  was  the  superior  information 
and  interesting  qualities  of  Anna  Clare, 
which  drew  upon  her  the  envy  of  her  com- 
panions, or  whether  she  did,  in  reality  over- 
step the  undefinable  bounds  of  propriety 
which  confine  the  feet  of  an  humble  friend,  it 
might  neither  be  wise  nor  charitable  to  say ; 
but  somehow  or  other,  her  sun  went  down 
with  Miss  Julia,  smd  to  the  rest  it  had  never 
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nsen;  except  to  Lord  B  ■,  who,  having 

acknowledged  for  a  brief  space  its  limited  as- 
cendancy, now  determined,  if  possible,  to  ex- 
tinguish its  fiiding  light 

Anna  perceived,  yet  could  not  understand 
the  change ;  but  Frederick  saw  and  under- 
stood it  all. 

''She  shall  never  be  made  unhappy  by 
your  caprices,"  said  he  to  his  sister,  one  day 
aAer  a  warm  discussion  on  the  subject,  while 
the  unconscious  object  of  it  was  left  sketch- 
ing on  the  bleak  side  of  a  hill,  alone,  and  al- 
together unregarded  by  all  in  the  party,  ex- 
cept one.  But  there  was  one  who  never 
wholly  deserted  her,  who  would  return  to  the 
spot  where  she  was  seated,  with  kindness 
and  consideration,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
her  pencfl,  to  approve,  and  oAen  to  correct: 
for  his  eye  was  as  true  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, as  his  mind  was  qxiick  to  discern,  and 
his  heart  warm  to  enjoy  them. 

Frederick  Langley  was  not  merely  a  man 
of  pleasure;  he  possessed  noble  and  gener- 
ous feelings,  the  extent  or  existence  of  which 
he  hardly  knew;  for  he  had  as  yet  never  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in 
Ufe,  or  to  choose  betwixt  pleasure  and  duty. 

Along  with  these  good  feelings,  however, 
he  inherited  his  mother's  pride,  and  a  high 
sense  of  family  distinction ;  and  then,  with  all 
were  blended  the  taste  and  the  delicacy  of  a 
highly  cultivated  mind,  by  which  its  good 
qualities  were  developed,  and  its  bad  ones 
concealed;  while  a  handsome  person,  and 
manners  unusually  gentle  and  attractive, 
rendered  him  as  dangerous  a  companion  as 
could  wen  be  (bund,  for  the  young  enthusi- 
ast And  then,  they  were  associated  togeth- 
er in  scenes,  where  the  distinctions  of  polish- 
ed life  were  necessarily  forgotten — where 
man  had  seldom  been,  at  least,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  drag  along  with  him  the  insig- 
nia of  his  greatness — where  nature  ruled  su- 
preme over  her  own  realm,  of  lake,  and 
stream  and  mountain.    Every  thing  to  be 


admired  here  they  eould  admire  together ; 
every  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  their  hearts  could 
rejoice  in  with  unrestrained  delight  T<^- 
gether  they  could  climb  the  brow  of  th 
mountain  to  watch  the  glories  of  the  rising 
sun,  free  alike  to  the  prince  and  to  the  pea»- 
ant  Together  they  might  sail  upon  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  clear  lake,  that  spreads 
its  silver  bosom  as  kindly  to  the  fidierman^s 
humble  prow,  as  to  the  light  galley,  stream- 
ing with  the  pennons  of  rank  and  power.— 
Happy  mortals!  together  they  could  poor 
forth  their  young  hearts  at  the  shrine  of  na- 
ture, and  what  future  circumstance  In  life 
would  be  able  to  separate  them  afler  &is  ? 

Is  nature,  then,  the  goddess  to  whom  we 
are  directed  to  oflfer  all  our  vows  ?  Let  us 
stay  one  moment  to  consider  what  nature  is. 

In  speaking  of  nature,  we  are  too  apt  to 
confine  our  ideas  to  the  origin  of  all  that  is 
estimable  in  our  hearts  and  affections ;  »n4 
to  look  for  the  principle  of  evil,  to  something 
quite  without  ourselves,  as  if  the  good  and  evil 
of  our  mixed  essence,  belonged  not  equally  to 
her  realm.  Surely  the  history  of  man  might 
teach  us  to  mistrust  our  favonte  idol ;  for  was 
it  not  nature  that  strengthened  the  arm  of 
the  first  murderer  ?  and  is  it  not  nature  in 
our  own  bosoms  that  responds  to  the  voiee  of 
the  tempter? 

If|  then,  nature  be  the  queen  of  the  blue 
heavens,  when  they  are  cloudless,  is  she  not 
equally  so  of  the  storm  ?  If  she  slumbers  in 
a  bower  of  roses,  does  she  not  awake  in  deep 
caverns  when  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
desolate  the  land?  If  she  leads  forth  tfie 
young  affections,  and  gives  to  generous  feel- 
ing its  ecstatic  glow—to  love,  its  syren  smile 
— and  to  pity,  its  pearly  teai^-*are  not  the 
passions  also  of  her  training  ?— the  fiery 
passions,  that  rage  and  war,  and  make  the 
heart  a  wilderness?  Surely,  then,  there 
must  be  a  holier  compact,  a  covenant  more 
sacred,  than  that  which  is  made  at  the  shrine 
of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ExciTSMsm'  is  not  the  natural  food  of  the 
human  mind  It  may  for  a  while,  give  life 
to  imagination,  and  quicken  gensibility ;  but 
like  other  stimulanta,  it  ia  destructive  both 
totbehealttiof  the  body,  and  to  the  sound- 
nm  of  the  mind ;  and  like  other  stimulants, 
it  leaves  behind  an  aching  void. 

Anna  Clare  lived,  moved,  and  had  her  be- 
ing, ia  this  deceitful  element  Her  beau^ 
was  the  gbw  of  animated  feeling,  and  her 
getmia  more  resembled  the  vivid,  and  uncer- 
tain sparkling  of  electric  fluid,  thui  the  steady 
light  ofa  fixed  star. 

Disturbed  with  the  suspicion  now  almost 
amoonting  to  certainty,  that  the  short-lived 
inendihip  of  Miss  Julia  was  exhausted,  she 
lufiered  herself  to  dwell  perpetually  upon 
the  kindness  of  her  brother,  as  her  only 
source  of  consolation ;  while  inwardly  har- 
aased  and  perplexed,  by  thoughts  which  it 
was  impossible  to  communicate,  she  rushed 
with  redoubled  ardour  into  new  enjoyment, 
ID  the  vain  hope  of  extinguishing  every 
painful  recollection  of  the  past,  and  quieting 
^▼cry  apprshensioa  for  the  future. 

This  state  of  feeling  was  not  calculated  to 
kut  k>ng ;  and  a  new  evil,  hitherto  unthought 
oC  iMgan  to  steal  rapidly  upon  the  rest 
Daya  of  hurry  and  fatigue,  and  nights  of 
aieeplesB  anxiety,  had  followed  each  other 
in  such  rapid  sttoceseioa,  that  in  spite  of  all 
her  effi»rta^  first,  to  be  well,  and  then  to  ap- 
pear ao,  she  found  her  health  and  strength 
were  rapidly  declining.  A  violent  cold,  the 
consequence  of  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  was 
ptobably  the  immediate  cause ;  for  now  a 
total  loss  of  appetite  with  firequent  cold 
«hiveringB,and  other  fervish  symptoms,  gave 
alarming  intimations  of  approaching  illness. 
They  were  travelling  through  a  wild  and 
inhospitable  looking  country;  and  ah!  how 
did  Anna  think  of  her  own  home,  of  all  its 
slighted  comforts,  but  most  of  all,  of  Mary 
Newton.  The  thoughts  of  returning  while 
she  had  yet  the  power,  was  perpetually  upon 
her  mincL    But  then  the  means  !— Once  or 


twice  it  was  upon  her  lips  to  ask  Frederick 
Langly — ^No!  she  could  ask  any  tiling  of 
him  but  money;  and  money  of  any  one, 
rather  than  him.  And  yet,  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  party  who  had  hitherto 
noticed  her  indisposition ;  which  soon,  how- 
ever, became  sufficiently  obvious  to  all;  and 
a  consultation  was  held  one  nig^t  after  she 
had  retired  to  bed,  upon  the  best  manneiTof 
proceeding  either  with  or  vdthout  her. 

^  We  can  never  exist  in  this  horrid  place 
until  she  pleases  to  recover,"  said  Lord 

B ,  "that's  a  dead  certain^.    Why  you 

might  expect  better  accommodation  if  you 

were  travelling  post  to  tlie .   The  hostess 

looks  as  if  she  were  planning  where  to  bury 
us;  and  that  great  Highland  lass,  her 
daughter,  sharpening  knives  to  cut  our 
throats  !*' 

Julia,  perplexed  beyond  measure,  at  last 
thought  of  appealing  to  medical  advice; 
and  a  lad  half  asleep  was  dragged  out  of  the 
chimney  comer,  and  mounted  on  a  blind 
pony,  to  make  what  speed  he  could  to  the 
nearest  doctor,  who  lived  at  the  distance  of 
seven  miles. 

In  the  mean  time  the  party  amused  them- 
selves with  such  fare  as  their  quarters  af- 
forded, and  aU  but  Frederick  forgot  the  cause 
of  their  anxiety.  He  was  absent  and 
thoughtful;  and  neither  the  witticisms  of 

Lord  B ,  nor  the  raillery  of  the  ladies, 

could  induce  him  to  assume  a  gaiety  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  feel,  while  fully 
aware  of  the  awful  and  critical  situation  of 
Anna  Clare.  Not  merely  awful  and  critical 
as  regarded  her  life,  but  there  were  other 
conBideratk>ns  that  weighed  heavily  upon 
him,  now  that  she  seemed  likely  to  be  so 
lightly  shaken  off  by  his  sister. 

The  doctor  came  and  pronounced  it  im- 
possible for  Anna  to  be  removed  without  en- 
dangering her  life. 

'<  Julia,"  said  Frederick,  as  he  led  his  sister 
into  an  outer  room,  "  you  will  not  think  of 
leaving  this  poor  creature  alone?" 

"No,  certainly  not  alone,  but  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  ?" 
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"  If  I  was  my  kind  hearted  Bister,''  said  he, 
laying  his  hand  upon  hers,  ^  I  would  stay 
with  her  myself." 

^^  Who,  I  ? — you  know  that  I  am  the  worst 
nurse  in  the  world.  Besides,  it  may  turn  out 
some  shocking  fever,  most  probably  infec- 
tious ;  and  then  I  might  be  dead  and  buried 
in  this  horrid  country^  before  any  one  in 
England  knew." 

**I  would  not  leave  you,  Julia,"  said  her 
brother,  still  hoping  he  might  prevail 

'*No  no,"  said  she,  resigning  his  hand,  it 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  me ;  but  I  will  speak 
to  Nevil;  perhaps  she  might  be  induced  to 
stay,  and  yet  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do 
without  her." 

Nevil  was  spoken  to  and  resolutely  re- 
refused,  adding,  that  she  mu^  really  be  com- 
pelled  to  resign  her  situation,  if  such  a  thing 
were  required  of  her. 

"  Then  what  on  earth  can  I  do  ?"  exclaim- 
ed Julia,  returning  to  her  friends,  who  unani- 
mously protested  against  remaining  another 
day  at  such  a  place ;  and  yet,  when  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor  cottager  was  the  subject  of 
consideration,  they  looked  round  and  pro- 
tested it  was  a  vastly  comfortable  sort  of  inn 
for  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  just  the  thing 
for  those  who  wanted  to  be  quiet ;  the  land- 
lady, a  very  decent  sort  of  woman,  and  the 
Highland  girl  the  best  creature  in  the  world ; 
until,  encouraged  by  these  assurances,  Julia 
at  length  determined  upon  doing  what  her 
better  feelings  refused  to  sanction, — leaving 
this  young  and  helpless  creature,  alone,  and 
ill,  in  a  strange  land.  But  s^e  would  speak 
to  the  doctor  herself;  she  would  engage  a 
nurse,  and  do  all  things  considerate  and 
kind,  and  then  surely  Frederick  could  not 
blame  her. 

Frederick  did  blame  her,  however,  and 
severely  too,  though  silently;  (or  he  said  to 
himself^  ^  if  my  sister  has  really  the  heart 
to  leave  her,  that  heart  is  not  worth  appeal- 
ing to," 

Anna  slept  little  that  night;  but  in  the 
morning  the  fever  abated,  and  she  fell  into 
a  dreamy  sort  of  slumber,  not  deep  enough 
to    prevent   her  hearing  occasionally  tlie 


tread  of  bustling  feet,  and  other  ugns  of 
preparation  which  she  could  not  understand. 
Whenever  she  looked  up^  too,  there  was 
an  old  woman  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
whose  cold  glassy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her 
face,  but  the  weariness  of  exhausted  nature 
overcome  her  curiosity,  and  she  depi  again. 

Once  (she  hardly  knew  whether  it  ipras  a 
dream  or  a  reality)  a  gentle  voice  asked  if 
she  were  awake;  the  old  woman's  finger 
was  lifted  up,  and  the  reply  wwb^  ''Then  I 
won't  disturb  her,  but  see  that  ymi  take  eare 
of  her ;"  and  soon  after  the  carriage  wheeb 
rolled  away  from  the  door,  and  Anna  slept 
quietly  till  near  mid-day,  when  afae  awoke 
to  the  full  possession  of  her  senaea,  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  forlorn  and  deserted 
situation.  She  was  left,  alone,  at  a  Utde 
villiage,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  neither 
strength  nor  money  to  take  her  home.  Ap> 
palling  as  was  this  conviction,  the  poor  inva- 
lid determined  to  rise,  and  endeavor  to  whakt 
off  her  weakness;  and  in  order  to  rid  herself 
of  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  her  stranger 
nurse,  she  descended,  with  feeble  and  totter- 
ing steps,  to  the  little  parlour  below,  which 
the  merry  party  had  so  lately  deserted. 

Every  thing  here  was  cold  and  dreary: 
the  fire  had  not  be:;n  lighted,  and  a  nordi 
wind  was  blowing  through  the  open  window, 
that  looked  out  upon  the  side  of  a  bleak 
hill,  round  which  wound  the  road,  ivhere 
the  marks  of  the  carriage  wheels  were  olffl 
visible. 

All  was  now  so  still,  that  Anna  eoold  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  cry  of  a  fretful  child,  and  the 
chiding  of  an  angry  mother,  from  a  hoose 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  if  street  it 
might  be  called ;  the  bleating  of  some  wild 
sheep  amongst  the  heath ;  and  the  raetliAg 
of  the  wind  through  the  brandies  of  some 
old  firs  that  grew  beside  the  window,  aad 
creaked,  and  moaned  in  the  blast,  as  if 
complaining  of  their  lonely  and  melancholy 
fate. 

Anna's  feelings,  peculiarly  alive  at  this 
time,  to  sights  and  sounds  of  wretehednesa, 
gathered  around  her  a  host  of  images  too 
painful  for  endurance,  and  she  burst  into 
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tear*  exclaiming,  in  true  bittemen  of  soul, 
^  Mary,  my  friend,  my  only  friend,  turely 
there  will  need  no  lesson  after  this  to  teadi 
iTie  that  I  am  poor,  and  blind,  and  miser- 
able r 

The  pressure  of  a  gentle  hand  upon  her 
arm  called  back  her  wandering  thoughts ; — 
calird  back  the  colour  to  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  to  her  heart  the  warm  glow  of  life  and 
hope ;  for  it  was  Frederic  Langley  who 
stood  beside  her. 

^  I  thought  you  were  all  gone,''  said  the 
poor  girl,  as  soon  as  the  hurry  and  confusion 
of  her  feelings  allowed  ber  to  speak.  ^Why 
did  you  not  leave  me  ?" 

'^  1  answer  io  the  words  of  your  (kvourite 
poet,  'Why,  all  have  left  thee:'  and  though 
he  has  wisely  and  justly  given  this  simple 
and  touching  expression  to  the  lips  of  woman, 
yet,  trust  me,  there  are  men,  who  can  be 
faithful,  and  kind,  when  women  are  heartless 
andcraeL" 

<•  Ido  trust  ytni,"  said  Anna,  with  warmth. 

"^I  was  just  saying,  I  had  but  one  friend 
in  the  world;  but  you  have  been  more  to 
me  than  a  friend.** 

^  Say  a  brother,  if  you  please  Anna,  and 
then  we  shall  be  at  ease  with  each  other;  but 
let  us  have  a  fire,  and  shut  out  this  cold  wind, 
and  make  our  prison  as  comfortable  as  we 
can.  You  are  not  so  very  ill,  I  hope  and  trust, 
but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  our  party 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  a  few  daya" 

He  then  explained  how  he  had  taken  his 
horse  eady  in  the  morning,  and  ridden  out 
under  preteaee  of  calling  upon  a  eoDege  ao- 
quaintanee  who  was  then  shooting  in  the 
Highlands,  leaving  a  message  for  his  sister, 
tliftt  if  be  found  his  friend  ai  home,  he  should 
pmbably  not  join  them  again  before  they 
rearhed  the  city,  which  he  hoped  they  would 
do  by  the  end  of  the  following  week. 

How  vain  are  the  struggles  of  the  most 
d'^trrmined  will  against  the  encroachment  of 
4ii<*ea«e ! 

Anna  Clare  would  at  this  time  have  given 

worlds,  had  she  possessed  them,  to  shake  off 

I  tht-  weariness,  the  langour,  and  all  other 

fymptoms  of  approaching  illness^  that  were 


rapidly  stealing  upon  her.  For  a  short  time 
her  spirits  rallied,  for  the  presence  of 
Frederick  was  a  great  stimulus ;  but  it  need- 
ed both  his  support,  and  that  of  the  nurse,  to 
enable  her  to  regain  her  little  comfortless 
chamber,  where  she  was  doomed  to  spend 
many  wearisome  days  of  sickness  and  sor- 
row, varied  only  by  intervals  of  stupor  and 
delirium, — days  that  were  counted  by 
Frederick  with  the  anxiety,  if  not  exactly 
with  the  affection  of  a  brother. 

The  fever  at  length  abated ;  and  Anna, 
feeble  as  a  child,  once  more  k)oked  out  upon 
the  hills,  and  the  purple  heath,  now  bright 
in  the  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  autumn  day. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  lor  Julia 
and  her  party  to  be  at  Edinburgh  on  their 
way  home.  The  time  was  fast  approaching 
and  yet  Anna  was  so  weak,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attempt  the  journey.  No  ex- 
pence  or  trouble  would  have  been  spared  by 
Frederick  which  might  enable  him  to  attain 
his  object,  and  place  his  poor  friend  again 
under  the  protection  of  his  sister  before  they 
reached  home;  for,  pleasant  as  it  might  be 
to  linger  amongst  the  hills,  with  this  beauti- 
ful young  creature,  he  felt  that  upon  this 
crisis  depended  her  good  name  with  his 
family  at  least,  if  not  with  her  own.  Could 
they  join  their  party  in  time,  she  might  be 
helped  forward  by  easy  stages,  and  her  own 
appearance  would  sufficiently  justify  the 
story  of  her  illness;  but  if  she  remained 
alone  with  him,  what  story  could  he  make 
sufficiently  plausible  to  satisfy  the  enquirie* 
of  the  uncharitable,  and  the  scruples  cf  the 
envious  1 

At  this  juncture  a  letter  arrived  from  Julia. 
Frederick  was  alone,  and  eageriy  tore  open 
the  seal  It  had  been  detained  upon  the 
road,  and  now  told  the  sad  tidings,  that  the 
fair  writer  and  her  friends  would  leave  Edin- 
burgh on  that  veiy  day,  having  waited  for 
Frederick  as  long  as  their  patience  would 
allow. 

''It  is  all  over,"  said  he,  throwing  the 
open  letter  upon  the  table.  '^  It  in  all  over,  and 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it** 

It  was  past  raidniglit  when  he  awoke  from 
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his  reverie.  He  was  sitting  with  his  feet 
upon  the  bars  of  a  little  grate  that  contained 
the  expiring  embers  of  a  turf  fire,  "  No,  no," 
said  he,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  snatching 
up  the  candle,  now  burnt  down  into  the  soc- 
ket ''  Her  protector  I  must  be,  but  no 
more ;  and  for  this  reason  I  will  see  her  as 
little  as  possible."  So  saying  he  retired  to 
rest,  with  that  solid  satisfaction  of  heart, 
which  the  applause  of  the  world  cannot  give, 
nor  the  venom  of  its  envious  tongue  destroy. 
His  time  was  now  spent  chiefly  in  shoot- 
ing, and  Anna  being  unable  to  amuse  her- 
self with  her  usual  pursuits,  felt  hers  hang 
heavily  upon  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  long  and  lonely 
days,  that  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  inva- 
lid, sealed  with  the  crest  of  the  Langleys, 
and  directed  by  a  female  hand.  Her  own 
trembled  as  she  opened  it,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

"Miss  Clare  will  probably  be  -surprised 
that  I  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ad- 
dress a  person  in  her  situation  i  but  regard 
to  myself,  and  my  family  will  no  longer  per- 
mit me  to  be  silent  From  my  sister  and 
her  friends  I  have  learned  all  the  particulars 
of  your  strange  conduct;  and  can  only 
wonder  that  we  have  not  been  more  sensible 
of  the  deep  and  wicked  artifice  by  which 
you  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  affections  of 
our  beloved  brother; — too  prone,  alas!  to 
fall  into  the  snares  of  Satan.  With  regard 
to  the  future,  my  object  in  writing,  is  to  re- 
quest or  rather  to  insist,  that  you  will  never 
make  any  other  claim  upon  our  family,  of 
any  kind  whatsoever,  resting  assured,  that 
such  claims  would  be  rejected  with  contempt, 
if  not  punished  by  the  law. 

"Wishing  you  may  experience  a  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt  repentance  for  all  your 


transgresstons,  I  ventore  to  sobtoibe  mj* 
self, 

"  Your  Christian  Friend, 

'^SusAH  Lakglct. 

"P.S.  My  sister  does  not  know  of  my 
writing.  She  is  extremely  sorry  on  yoor 
account,  and  can  with  diflieulty  be  penoad- 
ed  that  you  have  been  so  very  artfnl  ud 
depraved.  Lord  B. — alone  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  discover,  and  the  sinoeitty  to  speak 
the  truth. 

"  You  will  do  well  to  bum  ftis,  and  ay 
nothing  to  my  infatuated  brother.** 

Poor  Anna!  she  read  the  letter  afiin, 
and  again,  tuning  it  backwards  and  fo^ 
wards,  and  looking  altematdy  at  the  direc- 
tion, and  the  contents,  to  assure  herself  of 
the  reality.  Her  seiisea  had  been  stqHfied 
by  long  illness ;  and  it  aeemed  alnoit  im- 
possible (or  her  to  comprehend  the  whole 
truth.  No  tears  came  to  h^  xelieC  A  bo- 
gle  kind  word  would  have  brought  then  id 
torrents.  One  exclamation  at  last  bunt  fno 
her  lips.  <*  Oh !  Mary,  yoa  warned  neof  a- 
suit  and  neglect,  but  you  never  waned  ae 
of  any  thing  half  so  horrible  as  this !" 

When  Frederick  Langley  retmoed  ibtt 
night,  the  invalid  was  still  sitting  in  Ihe 
little  parlour,  her  cheeks  flushed  wiihbonh 
ing  crimson,  and  her  eye  bright  and  wander 
ing.  Shocked  by  the  wildness  of  her  k)ob, 
and  her  unconnected  and  harried  answento 
his  simple  questions,  he  asked  the  nune  if 
any  thing  particular  had  occurred  during  bs 
absence;  and  she  told  him  that  a  letter  had 
arrived  about  noon,  and  that  since  then  she 
had  not  been  able  to  persuade  the  young  lady 
to  take  the  least  thing,  nor  even  to  wft 
from  her  chair. 

Frederick  returned,  and  seating  binw^ 
beside  Anna,  took  her  feverish  and  burning 
hand,  while,  in  a  firm  and  determined  maa- 
ner,  he  began  to  question  her  about  whai 
had  passed. 

" Circumstances,**  said  he,  "over  which 
we  have  no  controul,  have  placed  as  is  > 
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strange  and  difficult  situation.  To  be  your 
protector  haa  become  my  duty,  as  it  would 
at  any  time  have  been  my  pleasure ;  but  in 
order  that  I  may  serve  you  entirely,  it  is  ne- 
eessary,  that  with  me  you  should  have  no 
reserve.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  as  a 
friend,  and  one  who  is  entitled  to  make  such 
a  denand,  to  tell  me  what  haa  distressed 

fOU." 

Anna  made  no  reply ;  but  th6  quivering 
of  her  pale  lipe  gave  sufficient  evidence  of 
her  internal  struggle.  At  last  she  drew 
forth  the  letter,  and  opening  it  with  trembling 
^Dig^TB^  placed  it  in  Frederidc's  hand.  Rage 
and  indignation  gathered  on  his  brow,  while 
lus  eye  glanced  rapidly  over  its  contents. 
Hii  mind  bad  been  prepared  for  such  an 
attack,  and  he  liad  no  need  to  read  it  twice ; 
but  tearing  the  letter  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
be  thnut  them  through  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
and  spoke  not  till  every  atom  was  consumed. 
"  There,''  said  he,  "  is  an  end  to  this  speci- 
men of  my  sister's  hypocrisy  and  malice,  and 
I  wiah  we  could  say  the  same  of  all  the  mis- 
chief it  has  done.  But  do  not  mind  it,  my 
good  girl;  you  have  done  nothing  that  is 
wrong  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Your  heart 
a  as  pore  as  the  snows  of  these  mountains ; 
and  they  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
iL» 

With  the  conseiousness  of  her  own  inno- 
cence, Anna  tried  to  comfort  herself)  and  in 
aome  measure  she  was  comforted ;  but  how 
to  retom  was  the  question  that  perplexed 
them  both.  It  was  strange,  that  in  this  cri- 
tieal  juncture,  the  principle  of  evil,  ever 
ready  to  furnish  ways  and  means,  did  not 
mggest  to  Frederick,  that  now,  when  Anna's 
reputation  had  received  so  severe  a  blow,  it 
woold  be  requiring  comparatively  but  a 
onall  sacrifice,  to  ask  her  to  remain  with  him, 
or  to  consent  to  seek  with  him,  some  more 
I  genial  chmate,  where  her  health  and  liappi- 
neat  might  be  restored.  To  say  that  he  did 
not  chink  of  it,  would  be  much  to  venture 
upon  any  of  his  sex,  in  a  similar  situation ; 
but  Frederick  Langley  was  an  honourable 
man,  and  spumed  the  idea  of  taking  an  un- 
fair advantage,  especially  of  a  woman.    Be- 


sides, he  did  not  yet  know  the  strong  impres- 
sion made  upon  his  own  affections ;  nor  how 
oflen,  afler  his  return  to  college,  the  Galr 
image  of  Anna  Clare  would  present  itself; 
first,  animated,  brilliant,  and  gay,  as  he  had 
seen  her  at  her  father's  house ;  tlien,  feeble* 
helpless,  but  still  beautiful,  as  she  now  sat  be- 
fore him,  writing  at  intervals,  as  she  could 
bear  the  fatigue  of  writing  to  her  friend,  Mary 
Newton.  And  wonder  not,  gentle  reader, 
that  the  short  and  incoherent  letter  which 
follows,  should  have  cost  the  poor  writer  the 
greatest  possible  fatigue,  both  of  body  and 
mind ;  so  humbling  are  the  consequences  of 
illness  ;--so  incomprehensible  the  construc- 
tion of  &e  human  frame. 

"  Dear  Mabt, 
"  When  I  last  wrot^  to  you,  I  was  happy. 
Happy  in  the  contemplation  of  all  that  could 
delight  me, — the  clear  sides,  the  mountains, 
and  the  streams ;  and  now,  if  I  write  of 
mountains,  it  will  be  of  the  mountains  of 
grief  that  are  upon  my  heart;  if  of  streams, 
it  will  be  the  streams  that  fiow  from  my  eyes. 
I  have  fallen  into  great  trouble  since  my  ill- 
ness. I  am  still  very  weak,  and  my  hand 
trembles  so,  that  you  will  not  believe  this  to 
be  my  writing ;  but  indeed  Mary,  it  is  the 
writing  of  your  own  friend— your  friend, 
who  is  now  humbled  in  the  dust  Yet  do 
not  mistake  me,  I  am  guiltless  in  the  sight 
of  heaven ;  and  only  wish  I  could  feel  my 
innocence  to  be  a  greater  consolation.  Fre- 
derick Langley  has  been  to  me — ^but  I  will 
tell  you  when  we  meet^  how  kind,  how  deli- 
cate, how  generous  his  whole  conduct  has 
been :  and  you,  I  know,  will  believe  it ;  for 
whatever  my  faults  may  have  been,  I  never 
was  guilty  of  deceiving  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  entreat  you  to  think  kindly  of  me, 
and  to  try  to  make  my  father  and  yours 
think  BO  too ;  for  indeed  Mary  it  was  illness, 
and  not  inclination,  that  kept  me  here.  Pray 
for  me,  dear  Mary,  for  I  am  weak,  both  in 
body  and  mind ;  and  these  cruel  Langleys 
will  trample  me  into  the  grave." 

Before  Anna's  letter  reached  its  destlna- 
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tion,  nimour  had  been  busy  in  her  native 
village.  That  the  tourists  had  returned  with- 
out her,  and  that  Frederick  too  was  led  be- 
hind, became  the  subject  of  general  remark. 
Some  said  they  had  gone  round  by  Gretna 
Green ;  and  some  that  they  had  gone  off  to 
Italy.  All  wondered,  and  many  took  to 
themselves  credit,  for  having  predicted  the 
consequences;  though  still  ignorant  what 
these  consequences  were. 

Whether  it  was  the  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  his  daughter,  which  at  this  time 
particularly  affected  William  Clare,  was  dif- 
ficult to  Imow ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words :  but  all  remarked  that  he  was  altered ; 
and  when  Mary  spoke  of  it  to  her  father,  he 
shook  his  head  and  looked  grave,  and  said 
some  mysterious  words  about  his  affiurs; 
which  led  her  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  go- 
ing well  with  his  worldly  concerns.  Indeed, 
he  had  never  been  a  money-making  man. 
Cluiet  and  unpretending  in  his  own  habits, 
he  had  indulged  his  daughter  in  every  gra- 
tification which  his  humble  means  could  af- 
ford. And  now,  when  that  daughter  became 
the  "theme  of  gossips'  story," — ^when  the 
whispers  of  those  who  delight  to  carry 
evil  tidings,  told  of  her  folly  and  hinted  at 
her  disgrace ;  it  fell  with  inexpressible  poig- 
nancy upon  the  anxious  heart  of  the  doating 
parent  Mary  tried  to  comfort  him;  but, 
though  she  fully  convinced  him  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  reports,  and  that  his  darling 
child  would  return  to  him  as  innocent  as 
ever,  with  additional  claims  upon  their  love, 
from  her  illness  and  suffering ;  still  the  many 
tongued  monster  would  make  itself  heard, 
and  he  could  not  be  comforted. 

Those  who  have  never  heard  a  name  be- 
loved, coupled  with  sin  and  shame,  and 
trembled  lest  it  might  be  justly  too,  have 
never  tasted  the  true  bitterness  of  the  eup 
of  misery. 

All  other  draughts  may  be  sweetened; 
but  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  flattery,  for 
it  does  not  reau^h  the  object— of  hope,  for  the 
blackness  of  desolation  has  already  fallen 
upon  our  Goshen — and  of  religion,  for  the 
more  we  love  Grod,  and  delight  in  the  beauty 


of  holiness,  the  more  we  linger  aAer  iht 
stray  sheep,  and  lament  that  the  gates  of 
paradise  should  be  closed  upon  the  lost 
one. 

Mary  went  every  day  to  the  hoose  of 
William  Clare,  to  see  that  he  iared  comfort- 
ably, and  that  every  thing  was  done  to  make 
his  solitary  evenings  pass  as  pleasantly  as 
circumstances  would  allow;  for  the  dap 
were  now  fast  shortening,  and  the  old  man 
came  in  to  his  lonely  fire,  shivering  with  the 
sharp  winds  of  autumn. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  everdngs  when  Mary 
had  staid  with  him  later  than  usual,  fcM-  they 
had  fallen  into  a  long  and  eameBt  ooovcna- 
tion  about  Anna,  thata  carriage  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  Anna  herself  rushed  into  her 
father's  anna  But,  oh !  how  unlike  the  rtisy 
girl,  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  parted. 
When  the  first  joy  of  welcome  was  over,  dx 
sunk  into  a  chair,  pale,  and  exhausled,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Mary  wept  too,  and  the 
father;  but  his  were  not  tears  of  sorrow,  for 
now  he  beUeved  that  Anna  had  come  hack 
the  same  innocent  and  guileless  creacoie  she 
had  lefl  them.  True,  she  was  sadly  altered ; 
but  this  was  not  the  alteration  he  had  leared. 
Yes,  she  was  sadly  changed ;  but  then  she 
had  looked  up  to  him  again  and  again,  with 
her  clear  bri^t  eyes,  in  which  there  was  no 
cloud,  nor  the  least  shadow  of  shame — and 
his  heart  was  at  rest 

Mary  could  not  leave  them ;  and  they  sat 
together  that  evening,  the  fiither,  and  the 
daughter,  and  the  friend,  united  in  Irali 
bonds.  The  old  man  spoke  seldom.  Mary 
busied  herself  with  those  little  attentioitt 
which  tell  more  of  welcome  than  the  kindest 
words,  and  that  gentle  and  beautiful  young 
creature  loolted  alternately  at  her  father  and  > 
her  friend,  with  smiles  that  betrayed  how  her 
poor  heart  had  been  yearning  for  their  Io^t. 

To  the  good  management  of  Frederick 
Langley,  the  invalid  owed  every  thing.  H« 
had  travelled  with  her  in  company  with  the 
old  nurse,  until  they  reached  the  last  stage. 
and  then,  leaving  them  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney with  the  confidence  that  they  could  meet 
with  no  further  difficulty,  he  proceeded   to 
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Cambridge,  to  recommence  his  stadies,  and 
to  forget,  if  possible,  the  fair  image  of  Anna 
Clare. 

To  the  three  friends  who  were  re-united, 
(Mary  hoped  to  separate  no  more,)  the  first 
days  of  returaing  confidence  were  days  of 
happiness ;  as  the  first  taste  of  the  cup  of  du- 
ty, is  oAen  sweet  and  pleasant  to  willing  lips. 
It  m  the  second,  and  the  third,  that  contain 
the  drops  of  bitterness.  It  is  the  afler-trial 
that  proves  the  spirit ;  for  the  heart  is  deceit- 
ful, and  aAer  many  fair  promises,  wili  return 
to  its  idols,  again  and  again  like  the  rebellious 
children  of  Israel 


I 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Maxt  could  not  always  be  with  her  friend ; 
and  now  the  season  was  fast  approaching, 
when  household  comlbrts  are  most  valued, 
and  household  troubles  most  deplored—the 
dark  days,  a2Ml  the  cold  rains  of  November. 
The  flowers  and  the  plants,  which  had  grown 
aroomd  the  window  of  Anna's  little  parlour, 
weairing  themselves  into  garlands  of  beauty, 
were  all  withered  and  beaten  down.  Pools 
of  water  stood  upon  the  gravel  walks,  and 
when  the  door  was  opened  the  angry  tem- 
pest rushed  in,  and  Anna  and  her  father  were 
both  feeUe^  and  little  able  to  contend  with 
storms  of  any  kind. 

This  chilly  season  is  the  time  when  the 
heart  draws  upon  its  little  store  of  hoarded 
treasures ;  or  it  maybe,  when  it  broods  over 
lU  secret  griefs.  It  is  ^e  time  when  happy 
faces  are  lifted  up  at  the  cheerful  fire ;  or 
when  the  solitary  sits  musing  in  tenfold  lone- 
liness ;  when  the  rich  and  the  gay  delight 
themselves  with  artificial  pleasures;  and 
when  the  poor  are  made  to  feel  the  reality  of 
their  poverty. 

While  the  summer  lasts,  the  bright  and 
bouotiAil  summer,  that  grudges  not  to  spread 
h^r  beauties  in  the  path  of  the  lowliest  pil- 
grim, it  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  are  rais- 
cki  above  abject  want,  to  vie  with  their  more 


oplilent  neighbours,  provided  only  their  resi- 
dence be  in  the  country ;  for  there  the  skies 
form  a  canopy  more  splendid  than  the  hand 
of  the  great  father  of  painting  itself  could 
produce.  In  the  ever  varying  tints  ot  the  fb- 
h'age,  they  have  tapestry  of  the  richest  and 
most  brilliant  hues ;  and  what  loom  can  fur- 
nish a  carpet  like  the  green  turf  beneath 
their  feet? 

But  when  winter  comes,  the  stem  aspect 
of  poverty  presents  itself  in  undeniable 
g^oom.  Around  one  fire  the  whole  family 
must  gather  in ;  young,  and  old ;  boisterous, 
and  quiet ;  barbarous,  and  civilized,  must  sit 
down  together ;  and  then  if  there  should  hap- 
pen to  be  one  aspiring  spirit  amongst  the 
number,  which  has  soared  upon  the  wings 
of  fancy  to  a  higher  realm  of  thought  and 
feeling— alas  I  what  a  fate  is  hers ! 

Anna  Clare  felt  all  the  distinctions  of  rich- 
es and  poverty,  more  powerfblly  than  words 
can  describe ;  and  though  she  was  spared 
the  misery  of  contending  with  coarse  and 
uncongenial  minds,  she  found  that  one  sim- 
ple duty,  of  being  cheerful,  which  she  owed 
both  to  her  father  and  herself)  indescribably 
irksome. 

There  are  those  who  shut  themselves  up 
in  retirement,  thinking  that  danger  exists  on- 
ly  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  safety 
in  their  exclusion.  But  let  them  look  well  to 
the  choice  they  have  made,  and  ask,  wheth- 
er the  evils  of  solitude  may  not  be  as  offen- 
sive in  the  sight  of  their  Creator  as  those  of 
society.  For  themselves,  they  have  an  un- 
doubted right,  both  to  know,  and  to  choose, 
what  is  best;  but  there  are  hearts  that  can 
bear  witness  to  the  sins  of  solitude ;  to  the 
sins,  and  the  sufferings  too. 

Hearts,  that  have  been  weighed  down  with 
the  leaden  stupor  of  mehincholy,  until  every 
affection  was  swallowed  up  in  self)  every 
feeling  lost  in  the  ocean  of  misery,  from 
whence  no  gentle  dew  is  exhaled,  as  an  ofilv- 
ing  of  gratitude  to  heaven. 

This  winter  would  indeed  have  been  a  long 
and  heavy  season  to  Anna  Clare,  had  she 
not  been  able  to  resume  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment; to  which  she  returned  with  her  wont- 
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ed  avidity,  as  soon  as  her  strength  would  al- 
low. The  sketches  she  had  made  in  Scot- 
land, became  more  valuable  to  her  every  day, 
in  proportion  as  she  forgot  the  pain,  and 
dwelt  only  on  the  pleasure  with  which  they 
were  connected ;  and  from  these  she  busied 
herself  to  compose  a  picture,  wluch  should 
exceed  all  her  other  performances  in  excel- 
lence of  colouring,  and  execution.  To  her 
eye,  it  was  like  a  vision  of  paradise ;  for  there 
was  the  blue  lake  on  which  they  had  sailed ; 
and,  stretching  iar  out  into  its  quiet  bosom, 
was  the  point  of  rock,  tinged  with  the  ra3rs 
of  the  setting  tun,  where  the  happy  party 
stood  while  she  was  sketching :  the  broken 
foreground,  the  rich  purple  heath,  and  the 
scattered  fragments  of  stone,  on  which  Fred- 
erick and  herself  were  seated.  Anna  paint- 
ed, improved,  and  gazed  upon  this  picture, 
until  it  became  a  sort  of  idol  to  her;  but  it 
was  not  before  her  father  talked  of  the  price 
she  would  ask  for  it,  that  she  was  aware  of 
her  own  idolatry;  and  scornfully  as  her 
proud  spirit  at  first  rejected  the  old  man's 
sordid  notion,  ailer  circumstances  occurred, 
which  tended  very  much  to  reconcile  the 
idea. 

It  was  evident  to  many,  and  now  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  from  Anna,  that  her  fa- 
ther was  failing,  both  in  purse  and  person. 
She  had  no  wish  to  encroach  unnecessarily 
upon  his  limited  means;  but  she  felt,  more 
painfully  than  ever^  her  own  inability  to 
assist  him;  she  fel^  also,  the  want  of  many 
comforts,  both  for  herself  and  her  father, 
which  she  had  never  thought  of  before ;  for 
she  was  still  extremely  delicate,  and  the  win- 
ter's cold  seemed  mon  than  her  slender 
fhune  could  bear. 

^  If  I  had  but  a  warm  cloak,"  she  said  to 
herself,  one  day,  after  a  visit  to  Mary  New- 
ton; and  then,  the  thought  of  her  picture 
presented  itself,  to  be  rejected  and  returned 
to  a  thousand  times,  before  she  could  really 
make  up  her  mind  to  part  with  it. 

The  love  of  a  mother  to  her  ofispring  is 
known  even  to  the  brutes ;  and  there  are 
many  other  natural  affections,  common  to  all ; 
but  the  love  of  a  painter  for  his  picture,  is 


what  few  can  imagine,  because  few  have 
known  it.  And  if  he  do  sometimes  ndue 
his  performance  at  what  the  world  considen 
an  unreasonable  rate,  let  it  not  be  set  down 
solely  to  an  inordinate  feve  of  gain;  for  in 
his  picture,  he  beholds  tbe  dear  skies,  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  all  bright  and  gkw- 
ing,  as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  east  ashadow 
on  his  path;  the  trees,  in  their  perpetnl 
verdure,  and  the  aeas,  the  lakes,  and  ri?en. 
that  know  no  storms;  but  most  of  all,hk 
eye  delights  to  dwell  iqpon  the  portrait  ofi 
friend ;  for  when  he  looks  on  that,  memory 
brings  back  the  time  when  it  was  paiated- 
the  kind  words  that  were  spoken,  and  the 
feelings  that  were  shared  together.  Time 
may  change  the  original.  Alas !  we  all 
know,  that  time  can  wrinkle  the  fair  ehed^ 
and  dim  the  spaiiding  eye  with  teare;  tod 
oh !  more  than  all,  can  estrange  the  heart, 
and  turn  away  the  current  of  the  affiMtiom; 
but  this  mute  and  motionleas  image  bi(b 
defiance,  alike  to  the  ebb  and  flow  oTbnDia 
passions,  and  to  the  chilling  touch  of  time. 

Ailer  many  a  lingering  look,  not  oofr^' 
quently  blended  with  teara,  Anna  it  hit 
determined  upon  the  sale  of  her  paiotiDf ; 
which  accordingly  was  set  in  an  ele^ 
and  costly  frame,  and  sent  to  stand  dieleit 
of  vulgar  criticism,  in  ttie  window  of  as 
artist's  repository,  in  the  neighbouring  tsva 

The  picture,  however,  waa  not  loU, 
though  the  firame  was  paid  for;  and  km 
was  obliged  to  fold  herselil  onoe  more^  iot 
cloak  that  was  aeitfier  warm  nor  bandaemfc 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

"  These  is  nothing  puszles  me  so  an^ 
to  account  for,"  said  Anna  to  herfirieod,  "t^ 
how  you  should  always  be  so  happy.*' 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  replied  Mary,  **«'hf 
that  little  robin  beara  so  patiently  die  win- 
ter's cold ;  and  siAgs  so  ch^eriblly  when  kf 
feels  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  7  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  never  flown  to  wanner  di- 
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mates,  but  contented  himself  with  each  things 
9»  God  has  placed  around  him." 

"But  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
in  my  situation,  you  could  be  happy  ?" 

^]n  your  situation,  Anna?  I  would  not, 
wiOio^y,  give  way  to  envy  of  another^s  por- 
tioQ,  or  repining  at  my  own ;  but  sometimes, 
when  I  am  weary,  and  the  children  have 
been  troublesome^  and  I  see  you  sitting  so 
quietly  in  your  elegant  parlour,  just  follow- 
ing your  own  pursuits,  without  any  one  to 
tease  or  intermpt  yon,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  yours  is  a  privileged  lot.  But,  mind 
me,  I  would  not  change  with  you,  if  I  had 
to  take  into  the  bargain  all  the  idle  fancies 
that  posseas  yoar  brain.  Constant  exertion, 
has  been  a  great  blessing  to  me ;  but  iar 
before  this,  and  next  to  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  Providence,  I  ought  to  reckon  the 
instmction  and  example  of  a  good  mother. 
A  mother,  who  taught  me  to  be  content  with 
my  humble  portion,  and  to  cultivate  such 
habits  and  desires,  as  would  make  that  por- 
tion happy.  So,  you  see,  there  is  no  merit 
in  my  being  contented,  because  this,  as  well 
as  every  odier  good  thing  I  am  capable  of, 
was  taught  me  by  my  mother.** 

Anna  was  silent  for  a  longtime,  and  when 
i^e  resumed  the  conversation,  it  was  with 
a  slight  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  re- 
mark she  was  about  to  make;  and  then 
filing,  lest  it  should  appear  too  serious, 
she  went  on. 

*' There  ia  another  thing,  Mary,  equally 
incomprehensible  to  me,  and  that  is,  how 
you  can  love  that  homely  and  quaint  young 
man,  Andrew  Miller." 

Mary  coloured  deeply,  hut  not  with  shame ; 
for  her  attachment  to  Andrew  Miller  had 
already  been  acknowledged  before  her  fa- 
ther, and  many  of  her  friends ;  and  so  high 
was  her  estimation  of  the  worth  of  his  char- 
acter, that  she  could  not  hear  without  in- 
dignation, the  least  alight,  or  insult  con- 
nected with  his  name, 

^*I  win  tell  you,'*  said  she  with  some 
warmth,  ^^  if  you  can  listen  to  so  plain  a  story, 
why  it  is  that  I  love  that  homely  and  quaint 
young  man.    We  have  known  each  other 


from  infancy.  For  a  long  time  we  went  to 
tlie  same  school.  I  was  dull  at  learning,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  me  out  I 
was  not,  in  my  early  years,  so  dutiful  a 
daughter  as  I  ought  to  have  been ;  and  he 
used  to  tell  me  kindly,  and  seriously,  what 
he  thought  of  my  conduct  I  was  often  fret- 
ful, and  ill  tempered  when  he  reproved  me ; 
and  yet  he  never  would  forsake  me,  nor  give 
up  the  hope  that  I  should  live  to  have  a 
clearer  view  of  my  own  true  interest;  and 
to  aU  these  I  will  now  add,  if  you  please,  a 
true  woman's  reason,— I  love  Andrew  Miller, 
because  he  loves  me."  <^  You  are  a  good 
girl,  Mary,'*  said  her  friend.  "I  would 
laugh,  if  I  dared,  at  your  Damon  and  Delia 
sort  of  love ;  but  it  ill  becomes  the  miserable 
to  make  a  jest  of  the  happy.  Have  you 
never  a  Philander  for  me  ?" 

"  You  may  laugh  if  you  will,  Anna,  and 
make  a  jest  of  my  love,  though  not  of  my 
lover ;  but  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  the 
error  in  which  you  have  been  educated,  than 
the  contempt  with  which  you  would  reject  the 
pretensions  of  an  admirer  in  your  own  sphere 
of  life ;  and  yet,  to  live  in  single  and  stately 
blessedness  upon  a  very  slender  income,  is  a 
fate  for  which  you  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared ;  and  to  be  carried  off  by  a  hero  of 
romance,  is  a  privilege  not  often  enjoyed  by 
the  damsels  of  the  present  day." 

Anna  knew  of  but  one  hero,  with  whom 
her  own  fate  could  in  any  way  be  connected 
even  in  idea ;  one  who  was  never  forgotten, 
but  so  seldom  named,  that  the  two  friends 
seemed,  as  if  by  mutual  consent  to  have 
ceased  to  make  him  a  topic  of  conversation. 
It  is  true,  the  young  enthusiast  had  returned 
with  his  fascinating  qualities  deeply  en- 
graven on  her  heart,  and  his  praises  ever 
ready  to  flow  from  her  lips ;  but  finding  how 
extremely  difficult  it  was  to  do  him  justice, 
without  describing  scenes  that  wore  a  sort  of 
doubtful  character  betwixt  love  and  friend- 
ship, which  might  reasonably  be  misunder- 
stood by  her  friends,  since  they  were  not 
very  clear,  even  to  herself:  she  ceased,  by 
degrees,  to  ncuoie  either  him  or  his  merits ; 
and  Mary  ceased  also,  contenting  herself 
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with  the  belief,  that  no  correspondence  was 
kept  up  between  them,  and  trusting  to  the 
well  known  propensity  of  young  gentlemen 
to  forget  young  ladies,  especially  when  ab- 
sent; besides,  they  had  both  other  things 
of  deep  interest  to  converse  about  The 
health  of  William  Clare  was  failing  rapidly, 
and  every  one  predicted  that  he  would  not 
live  to  see  another  spring ;  and  dark  sayings 
were  heard  about  his  worldly  afiairs,  and 
harsh  comments  were  made  upon  his  useless 
daughter.  Anna's  health  was  also  extremely 
delicate,  and  she  would  often  talk  to  Mary 
of  the  cold  Scottish  blight,  from  which,  she 
believed,  she  never  should  recover. 

Under  these  clouds  the  poor  artist  and  her 
father  spent  the  mon&  of  December ;  and 
Christmas,  the  happy  time  of  good  cheer 
and  hearty  welcome,  brought  nothing  for 
them  but  that  long  train  of  gloomy  realities, 
with  which  this  merry-making  season  is  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  and  memories  of  those 
who  have  had  to  drink  of  the  bitter  draught 
of  poverty. 

No  rosy  school-boy  threw  open  the  door  of 
William  Clare  ;  no  cheerful  party  gathered 
round  his  hearth;  no  games  nor  festivities 
echoed  in  his  silent  home; — but  a  sickly 
daughter  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  in 
musing  attitude,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Sim- 
mering of  a  scanty  fire,  which  just  gave 
light  enough  to  show  the  vast  accumulation 
of  bills  and  papers  piled  up  on  the  mantel- 
piece. The  night  was  dark,  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground,  and  a  fierce 
wind  howled  around  their  dwelling,  search- 
ing every  crevice  of  the  doors  and  windows. 
The  old  man  was  dozing  in  his  arm  chair, 
and  Anna  sat  beside  him,  pale  and  motion- 
leas  as  a  marble  statue,  when  suddenly  a 
loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  they 
both  started,  one  from  sleeping,  and  the  other 
from  waking  dreams. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  old  servant 
could  unbar  the  door,  and  Anna  stood  trem- 
bling and  agitated,  she  knew  not  why.  The 
foot  of  a  man  was  heard  stamping  off  the 
light  snow,  and  she  began  to  think  he  never 
would  come  in. 


^  Is  your  mistress  at  home  T'  said  a  kind 
and  well  known  voice,  so  unlike  all  other 
voices, — so  impossible  to  be  mistaken! — 

A  few  evenings  after  this,  the  memben  of 
a  book  society,  established  by  Miss  Langley, 
held  their  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Blan- 
chard  the  surgeon,  where  two  maideii  ladies, 
of  unspeakable  age,  amused  themselves  with 
the  following  conversation : — 

^  Dear  Mis  Langley,  she  has  fo  littk  time 
for  writing,  and  yet  what  a  kind  letter  I  ha>'e 
received  from  her  this  morning."  And  the 
lady  spread  forth  a  neatly  folded  sheet  of 
the  finest  writing  paper,  in  which  a  few 
wavy  lines,  extenting  far  and  wide,  told  how 
much  the  amiable  writer  was  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  ber 

dear  village  of  L ^  and  how  truly  ihe 

was,  &c  &C. 

"There  is  one  thing,  however,"  continued 
the  lady,  "  in  which  I  confess  I  am  io  the 
dark.  Miss  Langley  recommends  the  etudy 
of  Belles  Letters,  and,  between  oursdveB,  I 
cannot  recollect  ever  having  heard  of  ihem 
before.  Now  you,  who  have  so  good  a  mt- 
raory,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  help  me  out, 
for  as  I  mean  to  order  the  book  to  night,  yoc 
know  it  will  be  quite  as  well  to  say  some 
thing  of  the  style  of  tlie  pubUcatioo,  its  size, 
price,  dtc 

The  lady  appealed  to  drew  her  hand 
across  her  forehead,  and  then  confessed  ihe 
had  read  the  book ;  but  really,  it  was  ver)' 
odd,  she  could  not  call  to  mind  whether  it 
was  an  octavo  or  duodecimo.  '^Ah!  here 
comes  my  nephew,  charming  boy  I  even  he 
has  imbibed  this  love  of  literature.  How  d^ 
lightful  to  meet  with  such  young  and  ardent 
minds  engaged  in  the  same  laudable  pumu't-' 

At  this  instant  a  rosy-faced,  red-haadei 
blustering  young  mftn,  dressed  in  asboft 
coat,  and  slashing  a  riding-whip  about  bi« 
own  legs,  and  sometimes  the  legs  of  )^ 
neighbours,  walked,  or  rather  waded  into 
the  room ;  and  after  staring  at  the  youn^ 
ladies,  and  stumbling  over  the  Ices  of  the 
old  ones,  at  last  turned  to  meet  the  wel- 
come of  his  aunt,  though  with  no  very  cor 
dial  greeting  on  his  part 
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*<  Which  m  preltyMiBB  Clare  P  said  he, 
before  the  lady  had  concluded  her  encomi- 
i  urns  on  hie  love  of  literature,  ^l  came  to 
'  see  Miss  Clare,  and  PU  take  my  oath  there 
i.  uin't  a  pretty  face  in  the  room.  Jim  Bowles 
tells  me  she's  grown  confounded  plain,  and 
',  h3sn*t  any  colour  at  ail. 

"^  Speaking  of  the  Lan^ey's*^  said  the  aunt, 
'I  "*  wliat  can  have  brought  the  young  gentle- 
man into  the  country  again  at  this  time  of 
ihe  year  V 
^  Why,  donU  you  know  that  his  horses  are 

kept  at  Langley  Hall,  and  that  Lord  B 's 

,  bounds  will  throw  off  on  Preston  Common 
,  on  Thursday;  and  a  glorious  run  we  mean 
',  to  have  r  and  then  the  y  jung  Nimrod  set  up 
f  hit  hunting  yell  in  the  very  ear  of  her  who 

I  had  just  begun  to  hope  that  he  would  at  last 
*^  get  understanding." 

As  soon  as  this  noisy  intruder  had  with- 
;  drawn  himself^  and  the  old  ladies  could 
f'  again  hear  themselves  talk,  they  went  on, 
I  with  lowered  voices,  to  hope,  but  really  they 
!  rould  not  help  fearing,  that  young  Mr.  Lang- 
'  !er  had  come  down  with  some  particular 
||  new.  *^  It  was  a  sad  afiair,  very  sad,  but 
luch  things  must  be  expected  from  bringing 

II  people  up  so  much  above  their  situation.'' 

j     They  bad  k>ng  thought  the  girl  was  more 

I  like  a  play-woman  than  a  req>ectable  farm- 

I  er  fl  d;iughter.    Respectable,  indeed,  he  was 

,  n:it ;  for  it  was  well  known  he  could  not  meet 

.  tLM  pttyroents  this  Christmas,  and  that  all 

vuuld  hare  to  be  sold  up;  and  then  they 

wundered   how  much  the  moreen  window 

I  mrtaina  would  go  for ;  and  then,  more  inter- 

'  ef  ing  still,  they  branched  off  into  the  merits 

of  some  articles  which  they  had  lately  pur- 

rhased  Ibr  themselves ;  comparing  the  price, 

nnd  the  quality  of  each,  with  many  other 

it^ms  not  noted  in  the  reeorda  of  the  book- 

Mciety  of  L 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thkbe  are  harsh  natures  that  cannot  enter 
into  a  situation,  such  as  Anna  Clare's,  who 


would  say  that  she  was  bold,  impru- 
dent, and  sought  what  she  deserved  to  find, 
her  own  destruction.  But  surely,  they  can 
never  have  known  how  plausible  is  the  first 
appearance  of  earthly  love,  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  yet  warm  with  the  glow  of  youth, 
and  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 
So  pure,  so  disinterested,  so  entirely  divested 
of  every  thing  either  gross  or  mean,  is  the 
first  growth  of  this  dangerous  passion,  at 
least  in  the  breast  of  woman. 

Anna  felt  all  this,  without  one  suspicion  of 
the  candour  and  integrity  of  her  lover ;  nor 
had  he  hitherto  harboured  a  thought  that 
was  injurious  to  her.  In  him  she  saw  only 
the  kind  friend  and  companion  of  her  sum- 
mer rambles,  come  back,  to  her,  when  friends 
are  dearesft~in  the  winter,  when  there  are 
few  external  sources  of  enjoyment;  and  oh ! 
more  than  all,  in  the  winter  of  the  soul ! 

To  the  gaze  of  vulgar  admiration  Anna 
had  indeed  lost  much  of  her  beauty  with  her 
bloom ;  but  to  Frederick  she  was  more  lovely 
than  before.  It  is  true,  she  was  much  paler; 
her  look  of  rosy  health  was  gone ;  yet  the 
colour  had  not  so  entirely  forsaken  her 
cheeks,  but  that  it  was  ready  to  come  back 
with  every  varying  emotion,  brighter  and 
purer,  and  more  spiritual  in  its  variations. 

There  were  traces  of  deep  thought  too  upon 
her  clear  forehead,  but  so  gently  marked, 
as  to  seem  only  as  if  the  finger  of  sorrow 
had  lightly  touched,  and  then  withdrawn  it- 
self, unwilling  to  mar  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a 
picture.  Perhaps  she  was  graver  too ;  and 
it  was  evident  from  her  whole  deportment, 
that  experience  had  been  her  sage  eompaa- 
ion — experience,  whose  counsels  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  80  salutary ;  whose  rejected  lee- 
sons  are  so  appalling  when  they  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  us.  When  Frederick  first 
beheld  her,  she  was  like  the  creature  of  a 
poet's  dream ;  but  now  a  stranger  might 
assign  to  her  the  station  of  a  wife,  a  mother, 
or  a  friend.  She  was  then  more  beautiful 
to  gaze  upon ;  now,  more  fitted  to  be  loved ; 
and  he  had  come  back  with  the  idea,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  live  without  her. 
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^  Respice  fimm^  is  a  motto,  that  we 
should  all  do  well  to  adopt,  and  never  lose 
sight  of  through  the  daogerons  pilgrimage  of 
life ;  but,  most  of  all,  it  behoves  the  woman 
who  listens  to  a  tale  of  love,  to  "  look  to  the 
end." 

Anna  Clare  had  no  such  extended  vision, 
nor  ever  asked  herself  of  what  intrinsic 
value  the  love  of  Edward  Langley  could  be 
to  her ;  but  listened,  as  weak  and  foolish 
woman  will  listen,  while  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  fascinated  her  young  imagination, 
poured  forth  his  soul  in  high  soimding  pro- 
fessions of  never  ending  attachment  Mary 
Newton  was  now  forgotten ;  the  bleak  win- 
ter vanidied,  the  snow  melted,  and  all  but 
her  aged  lather,  seemed  to  wear  the  cheer- 
fulness of  spring.       ^ 

Frederick  had  said  all  that  the  most  ar- 
dent lover  could  say ; — he  would  leave  Cam- 
bridge in  April,  and  then  his  travels  would 
commence.  She  was  to  go  with  him  to 
Italy,  where  her  health  would  be  restored, 
and  her  skill  in  painting  perfected,  under  the 
first  masters.  Nor  was  it  until  some  days 
after  his  departure  that  this  thought  occurred 
to  her, — ^he  had  never  mentioned  one  word 
i^ut  marriage,  of  the  consent  of  his  family, 
or  any  of  those  business-like  concerns,  which 
she  was  willing  to  believe  did  not  oflen  in- 
trude upon  an  attachment,  pure  and  roman- 
tic like  theirs ;  and  therefore  she  was  satis- 
fied, at  least,  she  told  her  heart  a  thousand 
times  that  she  was  so ;  but  still,  whenever 
she  determined  upon  telling  Mary  Newton 
all  that  had  passed,  there  was  something 
which  put  a  stop  to  her  words,  and  she  never 
could  bring  herself  to  make  a  complete  dis- 
closure, even  to  this  faithful  friend. 

We  know,  that  when  there  exists  between 
two  intimate  friends  a  resolution  not  to  con- 
verse upon  one  particular  subject,  which  is 
intensely  interesting  to  one  or  both,  a  separa- 
tion, or  suspension  of  intimacy,  is  the  natu- 
ral consequence ;  and  thus  it  was  with 
them ;  for  Anna  felt  that  she  was  keeping 
back  what  ought  to  be  told,  and  Mary  was  a 
little  piqued  that  so  slight  a  circumstance, 
as  the  visit  of  a  young  gentleman,  should 


have  destroyed  their  long  cherished  confi- 
dence :  nor  could  any  thing  less  than  Oloen 
have  brought  her  again  to  be  so  frecioent  a 
visiter  at  the  house  of  WiHiam  Claiv,  until 
some  confession  had  been  made.  But  the 
old  man  was  failing  fast,  and  she  could  net 
allow  Anna  to  be  left  alone  with  him ;  and 
therefore  she  came  oflen  in  the  day,  sod 
sometimes  staid  through  the  ni^t,  and  yet 
the  two  friends  would  frequently  sit  in  silenee 
together,  both  feeling  that  they  were  not  to 
each  other  what  they  ought  to  be. 

At  length,  however,  the  dea&  of  William 
Clare,  put  an  end  to  all  reserve,  for  they 
had  more  serious  things  to  do,  and  to  think 
about,  without  consideration  of  their  relative 
situations. 

James  Newton  and  Andrew  MiDer  were 
his  executors ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
winding  up  of  his  afiairs,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  would  barely  be  sufficient  for  tbf 
discharge  of  his  debts,  without  leaving  any 
thing  for  the  maintenance  of  his  daughter. 

When  Anna  was  firet  told  of  this,  she 
heard  it  in  silence ;  but  she  never  slept  on 
the  following  night,  and  her  fWerieh  symp- 
toms returned,  with  an  accumulation  of  dis- 
tressing feelings,  which  terminated  in  a  fl^ 
vere  attack  of  the  same  disorder  from  which 
she  had  sufiered  in  Scotland. 

Mary  was  her  faithful  and  unremitting  at- 
tendant, and  soon  had  the  satisfaction  ofaee- 
ing  her  restored ;  her  mind  too,  was  more 
at  ease,  and  she  could  speak  calmly  of  the 
past,  and  of  the  future;  though  not  of  Fred- 
erick Langley.  About  him  ^ere  waa  Etilla 
mystery,  which  Mary  could  not  fathom. 
especially  when  Anna,  in  speaking  of  the 
future,  added  a  hope,  that  she  should  not 
long  be  burdensome  to  her  friends. 

"Anna,  dear  Anna,'*  said  her  friend,  "let 
me  never  hear  that  word  from  you  again* 
I  cannot  make  profesaions.  nor  say  that  you 
shall  come  to  live  with  my  father  and  me ; 
though  I  am  sure  you  would  be  welcome  ft? 
every  one  of  us ;  but  we  live  po  differently 
to  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to, 
that  I  know  you  would  not  be  hapff.  ^^ 
have,  however,  not  been  idle  during  foor 
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ilbees.  I  have  detennined  and  acted  upon 
a  plao,  which  I  hope  will  make  all  things 
easy.  I  will  many  Andrew  Miller.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  that  he  has  taken  this  farm ; 
and  then  you  can  live  with  us.  We  have 
only  been  waiting  hecause  I  thought  the 
girls  were  too  young  to  take  charge  of  the 
imlj  at  home ;  but  now,  I  dare  say,  they 
win  do  very  well,  with  me  so  near  them : 
and  if  you  do  not  Uke  to  be  altogether  what 
is  called  dependent,  they  ^all  come  to  you 
eveiy  day,  and  you  shall  instruct  them  in 
those  things,  which  either  I  did  not  know 
mysd^  or  had  no  time  to  teach  &em. 

Anna  stretched  out  one  thin  and  burning 
hand  to  meet  timt  of  her  friend ;  while  with 
the  other,  she  strove  to  conceal  the  tears 
Ihat  were  now  fast  Ming  from  her  eyes; 
hut  she  coald  not  speak,  for  thoughts  rushed 
vpon  ber,  some  too  painful,  and  some  too 
pleating  for  utterance. 

'^I  have  told  Andrew,''  resumed  Mary, 
with  her  wonted  simplicity;  <'and  he,  poor 
feDow,  is  pleased  enough.  I  wish  you  could 
prt  teO  me  that  it  pleases  you,  for  I  cannot 
oee  why  you  rixould  weep  so,  when  Andrew, 
and  I,  and  my  lather  and  the  children,  will 
all  be  made  so  happy.  Perhaps  you  will 
consider  of  it ;"  and  so  saying,  she  left  the 
room,  and  Anna,  giving  Ml  vent  to  her  feel- 
ings, sobbed  aloud. 

**  She  is  too  good  to  me,"  said  the  poor 
giH,  a  little  recovering  herself,  ^  they  are  all 
too  good ;  it  is  my  rebellious  heart,  that  will 
not  let  ma  be  happy.  Oh!  Frederick 
Lan^ey,  what  have  I  to  do  with  you  ?  what 
have  I  to  do  with  any  thing  but  sickness  and 
poverty  1— why  cannot  I  sit  down  content- 
edly, to  be  what  they  called  me,  the  <  village 
achoohnigtreas  P" 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  next  circumstance  of  any  importance, 

which  took  place  at  the  "village  of  L , 

was  the  marriage  of  Mary  Newton  and 


Andrew  Miller.  A  large  concourse  of 
friends  and  relatives  assembled,  and  Anna 
put  off  her  mourning,  and  figured  for  that 
day  as  a  bridesmaid.  The  tables  of  James 
Newton  groaned  with  plenty;  good  fare, 
and  hearty  welcomes,  were  bountifully  dis- 
pensed; the  children  laughed  and  played 
tricks  with  every  body,  and  the  old  people 
hobbled  in  to  give  the  happy  pair  their  bless- 
ing. There  was  not  a  repining  spirit  in  the 
whole  party,  and  even  Anna  looked  pleased, 
and  strove  to  smile  at  the  coarse  jests  of  the 
neighbours;  for,  blush  not,  gentle  reader, 
such  things  will  prevail  in  times  of  festivity, 
even  among  those  who  were  formerly  shep- 
herds, and  shepherdesses;  Damons  and 
Pastorellas. 

Andrew  Miller  was  a  man  of  strong,  useful 
understanding ;  cultivated,  at  least  informed, 
but  not  refined;  perhaps  in  his  share  of 
knowledge,  as  much  above  his  wife,  as  she 
was  superior  to  him  in  the  delicacy  and  sen- 
sibility which  belong  to  her  sex. 

Though  constant  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  whether  religious,  or  social ;  by 
no  means  forgetting  such  as  belong  to 
charity,  and  good  neighbourhood ;  he  scarce- 
ly knew  how  to  extend  his  pity  to  those  who 
BoSer  from  imaginary  evils,  and  strew  &orns 
in  their  own  patL  Thus,  his  gentle  help- 
mate was  oflen  obliged  to  screen  her  friend 
from  his  censure,  and  even  in  spite  of  her 
good  management,  he  would  sometimes, 
without  the  least  idea  of  causing  pain,  give 
utterance  to  plain  truths,  which  wounded 
Anna's  pride,  and  Mary's  feeling.  There 
were  besides,  little  points  of  vulgarity  about 
him^  continually  striking  upon  the  delicate 
nerves  of  the  fair  heroine ;  and  one  single 
weakness,  by  no  means  confined  to  Andrew 
Miller,  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation 
and  annoyance,— he  was  extremely  fond  of 
hearing  himself  read,  though  by  no  means 
a  good  reader,  at  least,  in  Anna's  estimation ; 
for  she  thought  of  Frederick  Lang^ey,  and 
the  fine  tones  of  his  well  modulated  voice, 
when  he  read  to  her  in  that  little  village  in 
the  Highlands,  and  the  moments  flew  so 
rapidly  along. 
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Perhaps  there  are  few  things  in  which  the 
cultivation,  or  refinement  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  more  perceptible,  than  in  the  style 
of  a  person's  reading;  for  how  well  soever 
these  untaught  readers  may  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  it  seems  impossible 
to  give  his  words  the  proper  tone  and  empha- 
sifl,  without  a  regular  parrot-like  training ; 
and  when  they  read  from  a  book,  precisely 
the  same  expressions  which  they  make  use 
of  every  day,  they  seem  bound  to  torture 
their  words  into  a  totally  different  sound, 
merely  because  they  are  in  print  The  books 
too,  which  Andrew  Miller  made  choice  o^ 
were  more  ancient  than  the  grandmother 
from  whose  library  they  had  descended ;  and 
then  he  would  give  long  histories  of  that 
grandmother,  who  had  been  a  great  person- 
age in  her  day,  and  figured  as  mayoress  in 

the  town  of ;  of  the  alderman,  and  what 

property  the  different  branches  of  each  fami- 
ly then  possessed ;  with  accounts  of  houses 
that  were  pulled  down,  chapels  that  were 
built,  levels  that  were  drained,  navigations 
that  were  made,  and  commons  that  were  en- 
closed in  his  father's  time.  And  yet  Andrew 
Miller  was  a  good  man,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  despised)  for  the  number  of  good 
men  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  them  worth- 
Idss.  Yes,  he  was  indeed  a  good  man,  for 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  service  of  his 
Maker  continually  before  his  eyes:  to  moke 
it  the  rule  of  his  actions  during  the  day,  and 
the  subject  of  his  prayers  at  night  A  strict 
supporter  of  the  establidied  religion  of  the 
land ;  he  served  his  king  with  integrity  and 
uprightness,  and  his  God  with  fidelity  and 
zeal. 

If  he  made  an  idol  of  any  thing,  it  was  his 
wife ;  and  well  he  might,  for  she  was  agood 
and  kind  one ;  and  he  was  proud  and  happy 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure.  But  her 
sickly,  pining  friend,  he  could  not  understand ; 
nor  why  she  was  not  as  cheerful  as  himself 
and  Mary ;  so  he  fixed  upon  the  absence  of 
religion  as  the  cause,  and  perhaps  he  was 
not  BO  far  wrong,  as  in  the  means  he  adopt- 
ed to  remedy  the  evil,  for  he  read  the  Bible 
to  her  till  she  was  weary  of  hearing  it;  and 


good  books  in  such  numbers,  that  die  forgot 
both  their  nature  and  their  names:  and  all 
the  while  her  wandering  spirit  would  fly  to 
happier  climes,  and  clearer  skies,  leaving  ifae 
dull  realities  of  life  behind. 

The  first  coming  of  spring  is  pecnliariy 
delightful  to  those  whose  minds  are  at  peace ; 
who  feel  the  importance  and  the  pleamre  of 
entering  upon  another  year  of  duty  and  en- 
jo]rment ;  and  can  look  up  to  their  Creator  i 
with  thankfulness,  that  he  has  given  them  a  I 
taste  to  ei^oy  the  one,  and  a  reaaonablehope 
of  being  able  to  peribrm  the  other. 

The  first  pale  snow  drop  that  bursl  from 
its  icy  prison,  Mary  gathered,  and  pfeaeoted 
to  her  friend ;  and  the  first  motherleas  lamb 
that  Andrew  brought  in,  she  would  have  giv- 
en her  too,  thinking  it  might  amuse  and  in- 
terest her ;  but  Anna's  heart  was  fiu*  away 
from  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  cottage,  and  | 
she  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 

When  the  first  song  of  the  lark  was  heard 
one  bright  sabbath  morning,  as  they  walked  j 
to  church,  Mary  looked  up  to  the  skies,  and  j 
inwardly  blessed  the  God  of  nature,  who  had  | 
placed  her  in  a  world  so  beautiful  and  hap- 
py; while  Anna  bent  her  eyes  upon  the 
earth,  and  wished  that  little  bird  was  sing-  \ 
ing  over  her  grave ;  and  yet,  die  had  the 
firmest  reliance  upon  the  truth  and  fidelity 
of  her  lover ;  but  for  aU  that  she  was  not 
happy.    She  believed,  too,  that  he  would 
come  again,  and  find  her,  even  in  her  obaeu- 
rity;   and    yet  she  was  not  happy.     AJl 
around  her  was  contentment  and  peace ;  and 
yet  she  was  not  happy. 

Ah!  that  we  could  always  compel  our- 
selves to  institute  a  strict,  impartial,  and 
thorough  investigation,  into  the  causes  o^nir 
unhappiness.  That  we  would  make  an  en- 
quiry which  admits  of  no  tampering,  why 
we  are  not,  as  the  merciful  Author  of  our  be- 
ing designed  we  should  be,  numbering  our 
blessings,  and  counting  the  favours  which ; 
his  gracious  hand  bestows  upon  us  ?  Would 
not  such  an  enquiry  generally  produce  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  not  giving  up  the 
whole  heart  to  him,  who  has  an  umknihted 
right  to  rule  over  it?  That  we  are  ■'**'n"g 
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no  better  than  a  conditional  covenant,  that, 

I  if  he  will  grant  us  some  particular  request, 

,  we  will  tiien  serve  him ;  or,  turning  to  idols 

of  perishable  clay,  which  in  a  single  moment 

may  be  broken  into  fragments  at  our  feet 

'     ^  What  am  I,  O  Lord,  that  thou  shouldst 

I  tluis  be  mindful  of  me  ?   O  make  me  more 

f  worthy  to  partake  of  thy  mercies !"  was  the 

simple  and  earnest  prayer  of  Mary,  every 

night  before  she  retired  to  rest ;  while  Anna 

became  a  stranger  to  the  duty  of  prayer  al- 

logeiher. 

I     For  the  present  she  knew  of  no  blessings,  at 
least  she  felt  none,  for  which  to  be  thankful ; 
I  and  for  the  future,  she  had  but  one  overpowei^ 
ing  wish,  and  i£  that  should  be  denied,  she  be- 
lieved it  so  utterly  impossible  to  be  resigned, 
I  that  ihe  never  even  supplicated  help  from 
that  Being  to  whom  all  things  are  possible ; 
'  and  that  being  unable  to  say,  with  full  sin- 
centy  of  heart,  '^Even  as  thou  wiliest,  O  my 
latiier,"  she  forsook  that  Father  in  the  morn- 
in£r  of  her  days,  and  went  on  her  way  repi- 
ning. 

I  AprO  came  at  last,  to  Anna's  anxious  wish- 
es ;  and  with  it  a  letter  announcing  the  intend- 
ed return  of  Frederick  Langley.  He  was  to 
(aice  up  his  residence  at  the  Hall  for  a  few 
weeks,  until  all  arrangements  were  made  for 
hi*  Journey— for  their  journey;  for  he  never 
i^oke  of  going  abroad,  or  of  the  future,  with- 
out associating  Anna  with  his  plans  of  pleas- 
ure ;  and  yet,  there  was  nothing  said  of  mar- 
ria4^,  bat  a  hint  was  delicately  dropped,  that 
liieir  meetings  must  be  neither  public  nor  fre- 
•qu#*nt. 

The  thrill  of  delight  with  which  Anna 
firvt  read  the  letter,  was  soon  turned  to  slck- 
n^^^s  of  aoul,  for  she  could  not  show  it  to  her 
fneod ;  and  die  most  carry  on  a  system  of 
JeceptioQ  with  that  friend  to  whom  die  owed 
fo  much. 

Well  may  the  anguish  of  a  troubled  con- 
trifTiCJC  be  compared  to  the  gnawing  of  a 
worm,  which  dieth  not  To  bear  about  with 
(It  rontinoally  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
t^ri>ourixi^  some  sinful  purpose,  which  we 
vare  not  reveal,  lest  the  kind  hearts  that  are 
^e^ting  for  oar  h^»pinesB  should  stagnate 


with  horror,  or  shrink  away  with  disgust ; — 
to  fix  our  weary  eyes  upon  any  object,  rather 
than  the  countenance  of  a  well  tried  friend, 
who  is  watcliing  us  with  looks  of  tenderness 
and  trust; — to  seek,  yet  dread  the  darkness 
when  we  lie  down  at  night,  and  to  awake  in 
the  morning  with  a  trembling  sense  of  ex- 
posure, in  the  bountiful  and  glorious  light  of 
another  day.  Surely,  of  all  tlie  hard  portions 
which  the  human  heart  has  perversely  select- 
ed for  itself,  there  can  be  nothing  to  exceed 
this  in  piognancy  of  suffering. 

The  day  arrived,  on  the  evening  of  which 
Anna  was  to  meet  her  lover,  and  she  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  Mary's  eye  followed 
her  wiUi  uncommon  scrutiny ;  and  when  she 
stole  out  in  the  twilight  hour,  she  felt  like  a 
guilty  thief  who  is  about  to  wrong  his  trust- 
ing master. 

Is  there  any  beauty  in  a  beloved  counte- 
nance that  can  clear  away  the  darkness  of  a 
troubled  spirit?  Or  is  there  any  music  in 
words  of  love  that  can  charm  away  the 
reproaches  of  the  still  small  voice? 

Anna  felt  there  was  none ;  and  returned 
that  night  to  her  solitary  chamber,  with 
heaviness  of  heart;  hut  yet  there  was  a 
spell  upon  her,  which  she  could  not,  would 
not  break,  and  all  night  long  she  wearied 
herself  with  dwelling  upon  and  comparing 
such  pictures  of  the  future,  as  love,  romance, 
and  contempt  of  humble  life,  combined  to 
present  On  one  side,  there  was  her  poverty, 
her  dependence,  her  weak  health,  and  in- 
ability to  struggle  with  the  rough  accidents 
of  life ;  her  loneliness,  fbr  she  felt  alone, 
with  those  who  could  not  enter  into  her  heart 
of  hearts ;  and  the  loathing  with  which  she 
looked  round  upon  the  common  herd,  with 
whom  she  must  necessarily  associate,  with 
all  except  Mary,  and  Mary  was — ^married. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  bright  vision  of  gold- 
en tmcertainties,  too  dazzling  to  be  looked 
upon  with  steady  e^'es.  All  that  the  poet 
dreams  of  when  his  soul  is  most  elevated 
above  the  gross  things  of  matter, — ^all  that 
the  painter  pictures,  when  his  spirit  takes  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  and  soars  into  its  na- 
thre  regions  of  light;  and,  above  all,  there 
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was  that  secret  voice,  for  ever  pleading  with 
the  heart  of  woman,  to  lean  upon  the  broken 
reed  of  earthly  love,  to  glide  upon  it»  glassy 
surface,  to  repose  in  its  bower  of  thorny 


roses. 


CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  a  part  of  the  system  by  which 
Frederick  Langley  quieted  his  own  con- 
science, and  imposed  upon  Anna's  under^ 
standing,  that  he  urged  her  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  her  own  inclination.  If  she 
would  commit  herself  to  his  protection,  and 
forsake  her  country,  and  her  friends,  it  was 
to  be  of  her  own  choosing ;  he  only  promised 
her  unchanging  fidelity,  a  speedy  rescue  from 
poverty,  dependence,  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt; and  a  free  and  happy  life,  in  a  land  rich 
with  delightful  associations,  where  her  feeble 
constitution  might  be  invigorated,  her  taste 
gratified,  and  her  genius  encouraged;  and 
where  an  attachment  pure  and  unchanging 
as  theirs,  might  be  indulged  without  fear  of 
the  censorious  moralist,  or  the  anathema  of 
the  rigidly  righteous. 

Anna  listened  till  her  senses  were  bewil- 
dered, and  a  dense  mist  seemed  to  obscure 
her  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 

'^  It  isHbr  souls  like  yours,"  continued  he, 
"to  spurn  the  laws  that  were  only  made  for 
baser  natures.  Your  beauty  was  not  given 
to  fade  in  the  damp  fogs  of  England ;  your 
heart  to  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  country  vil- 
lage. Your  noble  spirit  shall  bear  you  to  a 
land  where  it  may  roam  at  will  amongst  all 
that  is  exquisite  in  art,  and  magnificent  in 
nature."  And  thus  the  man  went  on ;  and 
the  woman  listened,  like  our  first  parent,  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter ;  until  the  one,  clear, 
divine  injunction,  was  forgotten  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  picture  of  ideal  happiness, 
which  now  took  possession  of  her  whole 
soul.  Could  this  picture,  and  all  the  disobe- 
dience which  its  realization  involved,  have 
been  described  to  her  in  the  unvarnished 


language  of  vulgar  truth,  she  would,  most 
probably,  have  turned  away  with  hom>r  and  j 
disgust,  at  once  declaring  herself  incapable 
of  an  act  of  such  enormity.  But  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar province  of  that  power,  which  too  fre- 
quently takes  possession  of  the  youn^  and 
ardent  mind,  und^r  the  character  of  eenti- 
ment,  romance,  taste,  feeling,  or  whatem 
fanciful  designation  its  victims  choose  to  b^ 
stow  upon  it,  to  invest,  with  a  sanctitjr  of  iti 
own  creating,  whatever  is  brought  within  iti 
magic  circle ;  subjecting  every  sentiment  to 
the  censorship  of  the  poet ;  judging  of  even- 
action  by  the  criterion  of  ^good  taste.* 
And  tiiUB,  many  whose  talents  have  fitted , 
them  to  be  a  light,  and  a  wonder  to  the 
world,  having  spumed  at  the  precepts  of  n- 
ligion,  as  inventions  to  frighten  fbola:  aodi 
having  trampled  on  the  laws  of  moraL'ty,  a$ 
intended  only  to  restrain  the  base  and  Tulga; 
herd,  have  themselves  passed  away  from 
this  state  of  existence,  without  having  ful- 
filled one  rational  purpose,  or  leaving  any- 
thing behind  but  a  blank  or  a  rain  to  tell 
where  they  have  been*  And  it  is  in  mh- 
tion  of  these  eccentric  stars,  that  minor  lights 
give  up  their  little  ray  of  usefulness^  and 
dance,  and  glimmer,  and  expire,  like  tbe 
ignis  fatuus  of  the  morass. 

*<  Wbo  litteM  once  win  MaCaii  twict, 
Her  k«rt,  be  nira,  (■  aoc  of  ket," 

Has  been  said  by  one  who  well  knew  tbe  I 
weakness  of  the  human  heart;  and  in  tlu^ 
manner  Anna  Clare  proved  that  hers  w 
not  of  adamant  Time  flew  on,  and  yet  ber 
decision  was  not  made ;  the  evil  day  wai 
put  ofi^  and  surely  there  could  be  no  sin  in 
thinking  of  it  till  that  day  should  reaOy 
come. 

"Recollect,"  said  Frederick,  one  evening 
when  they  were  about  to  part,  **that  yw 
have  yet  given  me  no  promise,  and  that  ifl 
three  days,  I  shall  be  gone." 

Anna  stood  for  sometime  in  speechl^ 
and  motionless  silence ;  and  then  said  Boit\)' 
but  audibly.  "  Then  in  three  days  1  va^ 
either  go  with  you,  or  be  left  behind.** 

Were  there  no  words  she  could  bring  iQ 
opposition  to  that  fatal  journey  but  this  aor , 
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pie  expression  of  total  and  solitary  bercare- 
meat;  ^'  1  must  be  Icfl  behind ;  a  sound  that 
touches  80  painfully  upon  the  heart  of  woman. 
;  Anna  felt  all  its  force,  and  exclaiming  with 
'  convulsive  eflfort,  "  Then  I  will  go ;"  she 
{ tore  herself  from  her  delighted  lover,  and 
'  hurried  over  the  fields^  and  through  the  little 
Siitj  opening  immediately  beside  the  door, 
that  was  once  her  father's.  She  entered : 
it  was  tlie  time  of  evening  prayer.  An- 
drew, his  wife,  and  servants,  were  gathered 
together  In  the  performance  of  this  holy  du- 
ty; and  Anna  knelt  down  beside  them. 
But  0!  what  a  contrast  to  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  that  dwelling.  Her 
hairfell  around  her  in  loose  tresses,  her  cheek 
was  flushed,  and  her  eye  wild  and  wander- 
ing. She  uttered  no  response  to  the  pray- 
ers—she  joined  not  the  hymn  which  that 
night  arose  to  heaven. 

Mary  went  with  her  friend  to  her  own 
apartment,  for  she  thought  she  must  sure- 
ly be  ill,  and  might  want  something;  so 
setting  down  the  candle  she  said  she  would 
stay  with  her  until  she  went  to  sleep. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Anna,  "  you  are  very  kind, 
but  I  would  rather  be  alone." 

^  Then  I  will  come  again ;"  and  so  say- 
ing, she  led  the  room,  and  when  she  return- 
ed, it  was  with  the  quiet  step  of  a  mother 
who  fears  to  wake  her  child.  Finding  Anna 
was  not  asleep,  she  stooped  over  her,  and 
said  she  had  just  come  to  see  that  she  was 
comfortable,  and  wanted  nothing. 

^  There  is  one  thing  I  want ;"  said  Anna, 
'  for  her  heart  was  melted,  and  she  stretched 
oat  her  arms  to  meet  the  embrace  of  her 
fntnd.    '*  I  want  you  to  pray  for  me.    I  am 
a  weak  and  sinful  creature;  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  aU  now.    No,  Mary,  you  must  leave 
me,  for  I  am  so  very  sinful,  that  even  your 
presence  is  not  welcome  to  me." 
And  thus  they  parted  for  the  night 
In  the  morning  Anna  was  not  disposed  to 
be  more  communicative,  nor  Mary  to  intrude 
upon  her  confidence;  so  they  both  went 
through  the  day  with  more  than  usual  re- 
serve.   But  Mary's  suspicions  were  awak- 
ened, and  having   heard   that   Frederick 


Langley  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  surmise  the  rest  There  was 
beside,  a  slight  appearance  of  preparation 
in  Anna's  room,  and  Mary's  fears  were 
i^rought  up  to  the  most  agonizing  appre- 
hensions. 

It  was  on  the  night  before  that  fixed  upon 
for  the  departure  of  the  lovers,  that,  afler  a 
long  season  of  communion  with  her  own 
heart,  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  determined  not  to  leave  it,  until  she 
had  wrung  from  her  a  full  confession. 

Anna  was  still  up,  and  busy  with  some- 
thing which  she  hastily  concealed.  Her  looks 
were  confbsed,  and  her  whole  meumer  was 
constrained  and  embarrassed. 

"  Anna,"  said  Mary,  seating  herself,  and 
extinguishing  her  candle,  ^^  I  have  come  to 
talk  with  you,  for  a  little  while.  I  know  that 
my  company  is  an  intrusion,  and  I  once 
thought,  that  if  ever  I  should  arrive  at  this 
conviction,  I  should  leave  you  for  ever. 
But  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  leave  you, 
Anna,  though  you  seem  disposed  to  shake 
me  off.  So  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  sin- 
gle question,  and  because  I  am  in  earnest, 
in  serious  and  s€^  earnest,  I  will  speeds  at 
once  to  the  point ;  and  now  ask  you,  Anna 
Clare,  if  you  are  not  in  the  secret  of  your 
heart,  harbotuing  a  design,  upon  which  you 
cannot,  before  you  go  to  rest  this  night,  pray 
for  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  ?" 

Anna  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
was  silent  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  she 
roused  herself 

'^  I  will  never  be  guilty  of  telling  a  deli- 
berate falsehood  to  you  or  to  any  one ;  and 
since,  by  evasion,  I  should  stand  as  much 
committed  in  your  eyes  as  by  a  disclosure  of 
the  whole  truth,  I  will  tell  you  that  to-mor- 
row night,  Frederick  Langley  will  set  off  for 
Italy;— at  eleven  o'clock,  his  carriage  will 
pass  your  gate,  and, — I  am  to  be  his  com- 
panion !" 

A  long  silence  followed,  for  Anna  had 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  Mary  was  not 
prepared  for  so  sudden,  so  awfbl,  a  termina- 
tion to  all  her  love,  and  all  her  kindness. 
Thoughts  of  tenderness,  mingled  with  the 
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recollection  of  eariy  years,  rushed  upon  her, 
too  powerfully  for  utterance  ;  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,"  con- 
tinued Anna,  "3rou  are  thinking  of  my  in- 
gratitude to  you.  And,  all !  Mary,  when  I 
am  laid  upon  my  death-bed,  I  shall  think  of 
it  too." 

"  I  believe  I  was,"  replied  Mary,  "  but  it 
was  a  selfish  and  unworthy  thought"  And 
then,  taking  the  hand  of  her  friend,  she  con- 
tinued, "  Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  weigh- 
tier considerations.  Let  us  think  where  that 
death-bed  may  be !  But  first,  tell  me  truly, 
did  my  senses  deceive  me."  And  she  ques- 
oned  Anna,  in  such  plain  and  homely  words, 
that  the  poor  victim  of  self-deception,  who 
had  been  cheating  her  understanding  with 
the  language  of  poetry,  shrunk  back,  wound- 
ed and  terrified,  from  Mary's  strict  and  de- 
termined investigation  of  the  truth ;  while 
all  that  she  could  venture  in  her  own  defence, 
was  a  few  words  about  her  lover's  devoted 
and  generous  attachment 

«  Oh !  trust  him  not ;"  replied  Mary,  "  the 
generosity  of  man  wakes  only  while  his  pas- 
sions sleep.  And  as  for  his  love,  think  not 
of  it  A  few  years  will  pass  away,  and  he 
wfll  laagh  at  the  village  girl  who  was  the 
plaything  of  his  youth ;  and  she  will  be  dy- 
ing in  that  far  country,  where  there  is  not  a 
single  friend  to  protect  her." 

"Mary,  you  do  not  know,  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  know,  the  strength  of  a  love 
like  ours." 

^  Then,  because  you  wander  out  by  moon- 
light, and  read  verses,  and  sing  love-songs 
together,  you  think  you  know  better  than  we 
do,  what  belongs  to  true  and  faithful  love. 
Listen  to  me,  my  poor  infatuated  friend.  I 
cannot  speak  in  polished  language,  but  I  will 
tell  you  a  plain  truth.  The  man  who  leads 
you  from  the  path  of  duty,  and  calls  upon 
your  generosity  for  the  sacrifice  of  your  good 
name,  is  not  ]rour  lover ;  he  is  your  enemy. 
No,  though  he  may  follow,  flatter,  and  serve 
you,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said,  he  is  your 
deadliest  enemy;  but  he  who  strives  to  cor- 
rect  your  foibles,  who  points  out  your  faults, 


who  loves  you  most  tenderly,  when  yoa  are 
serving  Grod,  e^^en  though  you  should  at  the 
same  time,  be  neglecting  him ;  with  this  man, 
you  may  reasonably  hope  to  live  happfly  on 
earth, — with  this  man,  you  may  hope  to  live 
more  happily  in  heaven.  I  Imow  Chat  you 
look  down  with  contempt,  upon  the  s£bction  \ 
which  subsists  between  Andrew  MiDer  and 


myself;  but  that  humble  man,  whom  yon  > 
despise,  would  sooner  part  with  bis  right  I 
hand,  than  he  would  make  me  a  fit  object  for 
the  finger  of  malice  to  point  at,  widi  acam 
and  derision." 

"  Then  will  you,  Mary,  never  look  upoo  , 
me  nor  call  me  your  friend  again  !"  j 

^  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  hardly  j 
prepared  to  answer.    I  have  striven  to  rea- ' 
son  with  you  coolly,  and  without  thro'wing 
into  the  scale  the  least  particle  of  indhridoal 
feeling,  for  we  ought  to  look  up  to  higher 
considerations;   but  since  you  have  asked 
me,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  k 
any  circumstance  in  life  that  can  tear  away 
my  deep-rooted  love  for  you,  Anna,  dot  any 
situation  in  which  I  would  forsake  yoo.    I 
like  not  professions ;  but  I  do  feel  that  in  the  | 
lowest  pit  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  I  should  j 
be  ready  to  seek  you,  and  if  it  were  poosihle^ 
to  save  you.    Nay,  do  not  weep,  Anna,  you 
surely  must  have  believed  as  much  aa  this  of 
me  before,  or  else  my  conduct  has  sadly  be^ 
lied  my  feelings ;  but  I  will  talk  no  more  of 
myself;  it  is  for  you,  that  I  feel  this  torturing 
anxiety ;  for  you  who  have  dwelt  in  the  bo- 
som of  a  kind  family— who  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord 
— ^are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  eommoa  ad- 
versities of  life,  without  a  home  in  your  sick- 
ness, a  friend  in  your  sorrow,  or  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  in  your  remorse  ?    Are  you 
prepared  to  live  on,  from  day  to  day,  without 
asking  the  blessing  of  your  Creator,  at  your 
lying  down,  and  your  uprising?    Are  you 
prepared  to  be  hurried  to  the  grave,  by  the 
hands  of  unpitying  strangers,  with  no  tear 
shed  over  you,  no  memorial,  but   in  the  j 
wounded  spirits  of  those  who  would  gladh- 
remember  you  no  more  ?    And  thii^  Anoa 
is  but  an  outline— but  a  faint  sketch  of  the 
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fate  to  which  you  are  about  to  consign  your- 
sel£  Fill  it  up,  with  all  that  you  can  ima- 
igioe  of  wretchedness,  and  the  picture  will 
not  be  less  true.  I  know  too  well  that  I  have 
little  to  offer  you  or  the  other  side ;  little,  as 
regards  the  things  of  this  world ;  but  oh !  let 
meiotreatyou  to  trust  in  Him,  who  can  make 
a  path  for  hi*  people  tiiroogfa  the  wilderness. 
We  cannot  tell  when  the  preckras  manna  will 
fall,  nor  discern  which  is  the  rock  that  will  be 
imitleo,  DOT  say  in  what  quarter  the  pillar  of 
fire  will  first  appear;  but  we  know  that  his 
promises  are  sure,  and  that  he  will  never 
lesTe,  nor  forsake  his  suffering  people.  Into 
his  hands  I  commit  you,  beloved  friend  of  my 
yoodi,  farewell,  and  may  his  blessing  be  upon 
yoo." 

On  the  following  morning,  a  note  was 
brought  to  Anna,  which  she  read  hastily, 
vid  then  presented  in  silence  to  her  friend, 
hrao  as  follows. 

"Dear  Anna, 

"I  have  but  a  moment  of  time  to  tell  you, 
that  I  Btill  keep  to  my  purpose  of  going  to 
night ;  and  as  a  proof  how  much  I  leave  you 
to  the  liberty  of  your  own  choice,  I  propose 
the  foliowing  plan.  At  eleven  my  carriage 
will  be  at  the  ^te.  You  of  course,  will  be 
at  your  window.  If  you  are  still  generous 
enough  to  make  me  happy,  you  shall  wave 
a  white  handkerchief,  and  I  will  fly  to  you; 
but  should  anything  have  occurred  to  alter 
your  determination,  and  I  see  no  sign,  I  will 
pass  on,  and  the  world  will  be  to  me  a  wil- 
derness. «F.  L." 

" Thank  God  P*  exclaimed  Mary  "you  are 
Qot  forsaken.  Here  is  an  easy  escape  for 
yon.  Strengthen  yourself  for  the  tried,  and 
ail  will  yet  be  well.  This  plan  is  admirable, 
Tor  yoQ  will  never  meet  again,  and  the  temp- 
tation will  be  BO  much  less."  But  Anna 
turned  away  from  these  congratulations  to 
hide  her  tears;  for  Mary,  in  her  uncontroul- 
able  ezstaey,  had  bit  upon  the  expression  of 
an  othen  least  calculated  to  convey  anything 
^e  pleasure  to  the  mind  of  her  friend. 
"You  will  never  meet  again.** 

Finding  it  almost  impossible,  for  minds  un- 


der the  influence  of  such  opposite  feelings,  to 
meet  together  through  this  critical  day,  in 
ai^thing  like  confidence,  Mary  busied  her- 
self more  than  usual  with  her  domestic  af- 
fairs, and  Anna  spent  nearly  the  whole  time 
in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room.  Once,  or 
twice,  Mary  knoeked  at  her  door,  but  as 
Anna  opened  it  without  sajring  a  word,  she 
made  some  indiffisrent  enquiries  about  ordi- 
nary concerns,  and  left  her  to  the  meditatbns 
of  her  own  heart ;  wisely  judging,  that  after 
having  said  all  she  could  when  the  ear  of 
friendriiip  was  open,  to  urge  her  with  re- 
peated arguments  and  entreaties,  would  only 
be  defeating  her  own  purpose,  by  strength- 
ening the  opposition  of  her  friend. 

It  was  a  quiet  day  in  April,  but  there  were 
no  showers  nor  any  wind,  and  the  sun  shone 
out  upon  the  opening  flowers ;  the  buds  burst 
forth,  and  the  bees  were  avrakened  from 
their  long  sleep;  the  birds  were  busy  with 
their  nests,  singing  as  they  built  their  sum- 
mer homes ;  the  fields  were  green,  and  the 
lambs,  in  merry  troops,  gambolled  over  the 
smooth  lawn  that  lay  beside  the  garden  and 
orchard  of  Andrew  Miller,  who  stood  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  threshold  of  his  door,  as 
if  hesitating  which  he  should  most  enjoy — 
the  fair  face  of  nature  smiling  in  her  loveli- 
ness without,  or  that  which  perpetually  bless- 
ed his  peaceful  home  within.  You  would 
have  thought,  to  see  that  man,  when  he 
looked  around  him,  that  his  cup  of  happiness 
was  full,  and  yet,  when  he  turned  to  enter, 
there  waa  an  expression  upon  his  counte- 
nance that  seemed  to  say, "  I  have  yet  more.** 

At  the  pleasant  window  of  a  chamber  in 
that  same  house,  a  window  that  looked  out 
upon  the  same  lawn,  and  was  lighted  up 
by  the  same  cheering  sunshine,  sat  a  melan- 
choly creature,  almost  without  life,  and  ap- 
parendy  without  motion.  That  glorious 
sunshine  fell  upon  her  cheek,  as  upon  a 
marble  statue;  that  fair  landscape  smiled 
before  her  in  vain ;  and  those  merry  birds, — 
what  was  their  ceaseless  song  to  her  who 
knew  neither  sound  of  joy,  nor  sight  of  love- 
liness ;  to  whom  the  heavens  were  darkness, 
and  the  earth  a  desert? 
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The  evening  came,  the  gray,  Btili  evening ; 
and  the  birds  that  had  been  busy  all  the  day, 
folded  their  weary  wings  to  rest  The  car- 
tain  of  night  fell  silently,  and  Anna  was 
alone, — alone,  in  the  presence  of  her  Grod. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  cherish  in  our  hearts 
an  evil  purpose,  while  engaged  in  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  and  associated  with  beings, 
frail  and  erring  as  ourselves ;  for  the  bustle 
of  business,  and  the  dissipation  of  society, 
both  tend  to  drown  the  whispers  of  the  still, 
small  voice.  But  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  night,  when  we  are  taught  from  our 
cradles  to  believe,  and  feel  in  our  inmost 
souls,  that  an  Almighty  being  is  watching 
over  us ;  that  he  who  spangled  the  blue  vault 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  stars,  and 
led  forth  the  silver  moon  along  her  pathway 
in  the  heavens,  and  spread  the  silent  and 
refreshing  dews  upon  the  earth,  and  hushed 
the  winds  at  his  bidding,  is  regarding  with 
eyes  of  benignity  and  love,  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  sent,  for  some  wise  purpose, 
to  trace  out  their  pilgrimage  through  a  life 
of  trials  and  temptations.  Ah  I  it  needs  a 
heart  of  adamant,  to  look  out  upon  a  slum- 
bering world,  and  up  to  the  glorious  heavens, 
and  yet  keep  this  evil  purpose  unchanged. 

Anna  Clare  was  more  than  commonly 
alive  to  the  sweet  influences  of  nature,  and 
perhaps  no  other  medium  could  have  been 
found  so  effectual,  to  restore,  to  its  proper 
tone,  her  wandering  and  distracted  mind. 

There  was  a  sound  of  distant  wheels. — 
No!  it  must  have  been  the  rustling  leaves 
of  the  poplar,  for  this  was  not  the  hour ; — 
again,  it  wa«  no  deceptbn,  she  heard  them 
aiar  o^  and  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  to 
the  appointed  ]^ce,  and  stopped.  For  a 
few  moments  all  was  silence,  and  then  the 
carriage  rolled  on,  and  the  sound  died  away 
upon  the  breeze.  It  was  but  for  a  few 
moments  that  her  spirit  had  to  struggle  with 
temptation,  but  were  they  not  ages  in  their 
intensity  of  suffering. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

Let  not  those  who  make  great  oerificei 
to  duty,  be  led  on  by  the  hope  of  immediak 
reward.  When  a  limb  is  severed  from  the 
human  body,  the  first  tetrible  stroke  is  not 
all  that  has  to  be  borne ;  there  are  tflrr 
seasons  of  pain  and  saffeting,  that  mut,  Id- 
evilably,  be  endured  :  and  when  an  klol  of 
clay  is  broken  in  the  dost,  it  requirei  time  for 
humbling  reflection,  before  its  votaries  cu 
be  convinced  of  the  reality. 

Mary  had  not  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  because  she  wished  her  to  look  for 
assistance  to  a  higher  power.  She  therefore 
retired  into  her  own  doset,  and  spent  the 
dreaded  time  in  prayer ;  but  she  too  heard 
the  carriage  wheels,  and  knowing  when  they 
passed  on,  that  her  friend  was  no  k>nger  in 
danger,  she  rose  up  with  the  thankfoloeis 
of  one  who  has  experieneed  a  merciful 
deliverance. 

Those  who  would  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  of  their  fellow-crcaturcs,  must  be 
prepared  for  many  an  ungrateful  rctum— f<ir 
many  a  heartHrending  repulse;  to  which. 
nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  being  about 
their  Master's  business,  can  reconcile  the 
sensitive  mind.  Those  who  would  save  a 
sufferer  from  death,  must  oHen  present  aa 
unwelcome  draught  to  lips  that  kntbe  its 
bitterness;  and  those  who  would  save  a  soul 
from  sin,  must  bear  with  that  rebeUioos  soul 
in  all  its  struggles  to  return ;  for  it  is  not  by 
one  tremendous  effort  that  the  bonds  of 
earthly  passion  can  be  broken.  The  wort[ 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  is  a  work  of 
patience,  not  of  triumph ;  and  there  nost  be 
long  seasons  of  painful  enduraoee,  of  watch- 
fulness, and  prayer,  which  nothing  bat  a  deep 
and  devoted  love  to  the  heavenly  Father, 
whose  service  they  are  engaged  in,  can  pos- 
sibly enable  them  to  sustain. 

When  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her 
friend,  early  on  the  following  monung,  she 
found  her  agitated,  feverish,  and  restless. 

"^  I  am  not  resigned,"  were  the  firat  wonb 
that  Anna  spoke ;  ^  I  wish  I  had  gone." 
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*<But  yoa  mutt  be  convinced,  that  the 
choice  you  made,  was  a  right  one." 

"  I  can  hardly  say  that  it  was  my  choice. 
I  wiihed  to  go,  and  yet  had  no  power  to 
wave  the  handkerchief;  there  was  something 
so  ttflly  so  calm,  all  around  me :  and  I  thought 
of  that  beautirul  hymn,  which  we  learned 
when  we  were  children,  'Though  no  man 
teeth  thee,  yet  Gk>d  seeth  thee ;'  and  it  seem* 
ed  to  strengthen  me  for  my  trial." 

*^  Then  let  us  together  offer  up  our  thanks 
10  Him,  who  stretches  out  his  hand  (or  the 
deliverance  of  his  rebellious  creatures,  when 
they  wiQ  not  struggle  for  themselves." 

<^But  I  am  not  sufficiently  thankful  yet, 
^lary ;  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  I 
■hall  Mess  you  for  what  you  have  done." 

**0h !  not  me,  Anna ;  you  have  nothing  for 

which  to  bless  me;  you  should  only  bless 

that  Bein^  who  gave  me  a  heart  to  love,  and 

a  wish  to  Mve  yon." 

''But  I  am  not  saved  yet;— I  commit  no 

.  sin,  because  I  have  no  temptation.    I  submit, 

I  because  resistanoe  is  vain,  but  I  do  think, 

that  if  Frederick  Langley  would  come  back 

and  speak  one  kmd  word  to  me,  I  would  go 

with  him  at  this  instant" 

Mary  inwardly  thanked  God  that  such  a 
trial  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated ;  and  she 
bore  with  Anna's  murmurings,  day  afler  day, 
without  reproach,  and  even  without  repining ; 
for  ilie  believed  that  brighter  hours  would 
come,  and  that  her  beloved  friend  would  live 
to  see  more  deariy,  and  to  feel  mare  calmly. 
And  here  let  us  pause  awhile,  to  enquire 
w  hat  m  the  cause,  and  the  root  of  that  waSttr- 
intr,  which  an  inexperienced  writer  has  at- 
iwiipied  to  deseribe,  it  may  be,  from  her  own 
want  of  mental  power,  with  a  feeble  and  use- 
leas  pen.  Is  it  not  in  the  cultivation  and  en- 
couragenenl  of  those  feelings  which  are  not 
calculated  to  aflbrd  either  satisfaction  to  our- 
■ehres,  or  benefit  to  others ; — in  the  planting 
in  our  own  garden,  those  seeds  which  are 
ofily  capable  of  ripening  in  a  totally  different 
«"tl  ? — in  an  inordinate  desire  after  those 
pfera^ures  which,  however  lawful  in  them- 
M>lv>r«,  are  and  ought  to  be,  unattainable  to 
•i» ;  and  a  ooosequent  looking  down  upon  such 
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as  are  set  before  us,  with  indifference  or  dis- 
gust? Oh !  that  we  would  teach  ourselves— 
that  some  kind  friend  would  teach  us,  rightly 
U}  value,  and  properly  to  use,  that  wisdom 
that  is  given  to  man,  that  he  may  profit  with- 
al ; — that  wisdom  which  compels  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  who  created  us  knows  best  for 
what  situation  we  are  most  fitted,  in  a  world 
where  so  many  different  degrees  of  moral 
and  physical  beauty  are,  no  doubt  for  wise 
purpoaes,  permitted  to  exist ;  and  that  when 
we  are  desiring  what  belongs  not  to  our  own 
s|tere,  and  indulging  in  the  vain  thought, 
that  in  some  other  station  we  could  be  more 
virtuous,  and  more  happy,  we  are  in  fact 
murmuring  against  the  decrees  of  Providence 
and  arraigning  the  wisdom  of  Almighty  God. 
What  is  the  sum  of  misery  brought  upon 
the  worid  by  this  dreadful  delusion,  no  pen 
can  describe.  How  many  with  wounded 
spirits  and  aching  hearts,  have  looked  back 
to  the  morning  of  life,  when  this  important 
choice  was  made,  betwixt  contentedness  with 
the  things  that  are,  and  desire  of  those  which 
might  be !  In  thousands  of  instances  it  has 
been  the  root  of  that  fatal  malady,  which  is 
called  a  broken  heart ;  and  in  the  present,  it 
well  nigh  cost  the  sufferer  her  life;— her 
wretched,  earthly,  perishable  life,  not  that 
which  is  eternal :  for  in  the  quiet  houre  of  a 
lingering  illness,  other  thoughts  arose  that 
wore  a  different  character.  The  strength  of 
earthly  passion  was  subdued,  the  clouds  of 
earthly  prejudice  were  swept  away,  before 
the  dear  dawn  of  undeniable  truth ;  late,  aw- 
fblly  late,  when  it  first  shines  upon  the  steps 
that  are  descending  to  the  grave,— when  it 
first  lights  up  the  eye  that  is  about  to  close 
fbr 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

When  the  jocund  summer  came,  and 
spread  her  smiling  flowers  in  the  path  of  An- 
drew and  Mary,  Anna  was  not  able  to  par- 
tidpate  in  their  enjoyment    She  was  too 
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feeble  to  take  exercise,  and  the  eveniag 
dews,  to  others  so  cool  and  refreshing,  to  her 
were  chill,  and  damp,  and  cheerless.  But 
she  never  allowed  herself  to  complain ;  she 
never  spoke  of  Italy,  and  the  name  of  Fred- 
erick Langley  never  passed  her  lips;  only, 
sometimes  when  she  drew  shivering  to  the 
fire,  Mary  could  see  that  the  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  and  then  she  knew  that  her  spirit 
had  flown  away  to  distant  lands. 

It  was  but  twelve  short  months  since  that 
proud  family  came  into  the  neighbourhood. 
Since  Anna  was  rich  in  the  possession  of 
youth,  and  health,  and  happiness;  and  now 
what  a  picture  of  melancholy  did  her  faded 
form  present ;— of  melancholy,  but  not  of  des- 
pair; for  she  never  murmured,  and  some- 
times her  countenance  would  be  lighted  up 
by  a  smile^  that  showed  how  much  she  was 
striving  against  the  tide  of  painful  and  con- 
tending emotions,  which  often  seemed  ready 
to  rush  in  and  overwhelm  her  reason.  It 
was  a  faint  and  sickly  smile,  that  told  more 
than  tears,  what  her  heart  had  passed 
through.  Like  the  first  gleam  of  sunshine, 
on  the  landscape  which  the  tempest  had  laid 
waste: — ^the  first  budding  of  the  trees,  when 
the  whirlwind  has  torn  their  branches. 

The  autunm  of  this  year  was  unusually 
mild  and  genial ;  and  so  gentle  and  imper- 
ceptible was  the  progress  of  Anna's  disorder, 
that  Mary  saw  no  reason  for  alarming  ap- 
prehension. It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  frail  ten- 
ement to  which  her  spirit  held,  but  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  immediate  danger.  Much 
depended  upon  care  and  quiet;  and  here  all 
circumstances  were  in  her  favour,  for  no  one 
could  have  a  better  nurse  than  Mary,  and  no 
place  could  be  more  quiet  than  the  village  of 

L ,  when  the  Langleys  were  not  there  to 

disturb  it 

Day  after  day  passed  on  with  its  litde  rou- 
tine of  domestic  duties ;  rumour  was  silent, 
and  scandal  slept,  for  Anna  Clare  was  ill, 
and  poor,  and  those  who  had  once  envied, 
could  now  afibrd  to  pity  her. 

On  one  fine  Sabbath  morning  in  Septem- 
ber, when  Mary  returned  from  church,  she 
found  that  her  friend  had  risen  without  any 


assistance,  had  dressed  heiceli;  and  was 
seated  in  a  high-backed  arm  chair,  formeriy 
occupied  by  her  father. 

*^You  should  not  have  done  tliis,"  nid 
Mary ;  ^  you  know  it  is  too  much  for  yoo.^ 

^  I  believe  now  that  it  is  too  much  for  me, 
but  I  did  not  think  so  an  hour  ago.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  the  effect  of  fever,  but  1  felt  ca- 
pable of  any  thing;  so  much  alive,  that  wfaik 
the  church  bells  were  ringing,  I  &ncied  I 
could  really  go  abng  with  you ;  and  now  I 
have  hardly  strength  to  tell  you  how  fooliah 
I  have  been." 

Mary  begged  she  would  lake  some  i«* 
freshment  and  tdl  her  at  aone  other  lime; 
but  it  would  not  do,  she  was  all  afiiniatioo 
and  excitement,  and  could  not  be  sileoL 

^  Mary,  I  have  been  praying  this  moning 
that  I  may  live  till— till  he  retains  froiB 
Italy.  You  wiU  allow  me  to  see  him  then, 
for  there  can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  him 
when  I  am  so  near  the  grave,  I  have 
thought  of  all  that  I  will  say,  and  indeed, 
Mary,  it  is  not  of  earthly  love,  but  of  heav- 
enly, that  I  shall  talk  to  him  then;  aodit 
may  be,  when  he  sees  how  I  am  changed, 
that  he  will  Usten  to  me.  I  will  tell  him  oT 
the  hours  we  have  both  wasted,  of  the  time 
that  may  yet  be  redeemed,  and  surely  be 
will  listen  to  me ;  and  oh  1  Mary,  if  it  betbe 
will  of  heaven  that  I  should  at  last  be  insinh 
mental  in  his  good,  it  will  repay  me  for  ail 
that  I  have  suffered.*^ 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  neighbour,  a  young 
woman  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
both,  and  often  came  to  sit  with  Anna,  when 
Mary  was  engaged  with  more  active  oecu* 
pations.  The  young  woman  took  a  seat, 
and  they  talked  together  about  the  affiun  ^ 
the  village,  the  Sunday  School,  die  elerg}'- 
man,  and  the  sermon,  to  wluch  they  had  that 
day  hstened.  Mary  all  the  while  stealing 
anxious  glances  at  the  countenance  of  her  < 
friend,  now  more  than  usually  animated, 
and  beaming  with  a  strange  and  radiant 
beauty,  that  was  almost  supematoraL  <^ 
her  cheek  there  was  a  glow  so  bright  and 
vivid,  in  her  eyes  such  clear  and  dauliog 
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splendour,  and  upon  her  smooth  forehead 
I  such  calm  and  unearthly  paleness,  that  it 
seemed  as  if,  in  oompassion  to  her  young 
spirit,  the  last  awful  struggle,  the  lost  terri- 
ble separation,  had  been  done  away,  and 
its  earthly  companion  had  been  permitted  to 
I,  pass  into  the  regions  of  eternity,  refined  and 
[I  pure  as  that  spirit  itself. 

Mary  gazed  for  some  time,  thinking  little 
of  the  conversation,  until  suddenly  attracted 
by  tlic  sound  of  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
name. 

*^  Speaking  of  the  school,"  said  the  young 
woman,  "  reminds  me   of  the   Langleys. 
Have  you  heard  the  news?  that  old  Sir 
Thomas  is  dead,  and  the  young  gentleman, 
now  Sir  Frederick,  is  coming  down  with 
his  bride  to  take  possession  of  his  estates  1" 
A  deadly  paleness  stole  over  the  counte- 
nance of  the  poor  invalid,  and  a  cold  shiver- 
j  uig  crept  slowly  over  her  whole  firarae. 
I     Mary  had  time  to  conceal  her  friend  from 
the  observation  of  her  visiter,  by  standing 
up,  and  arranging  the  pillows  upon  whidi 
^le  leaned ;  while  her  eye  caught  the  sha- 
dow of  a  heavy  cloud,  which  she  pointed 
out  fearing   it  portended   rain;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  young  woman  took  a 
h&vty  leave,  and  returned  home. 

With  Anna  all  suffering  was  now  suspen* 
ded ;  and  for  a  few  moments  life  itself  seemed 
to  be  extinct  When  she  again  opened  her 
e\'es,  she  was  stretched  upon  her  own  bed, 
and  Mary  was  bending  over  her.  It  was 
•ooie  time  before  returning  consciousness 
brought  back  the  whole  truth  in  its  terrible 
rrolity :  but  it  came  at  last,  and,  pressing  the 
g«otlie  hand  which  had  been  chafing  her 
trmples,  earnestly  and  affectiooalely  between 
both  her  own,  she  looked  up  into  tfie  face  of 
her  friend,  and  said,  in  a  faint,  but  audible 
whinper,  ^  So  soon, Mary !  I  did  not  think  it 
vrooLd  have  been  so  soon.** 

From  this  time  she  never  spoke  again  of 
Frederick  Langley,  nor  made  the  least  allu- 
eion  to  any  circumstance  connected  with  him. 
She  was  quiet  and  peacefbl,  and  resigned  to 
iiie  ; — CO  die,  but  not  to  live. 

It  appears  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  thing. 


to  the  soul  that  is  weary  of  the  toils  of  mor- 
tality, to  lay  down  the  burden  of  the  flfesh, 
and  soar  away  into  a  higher  realm  of  purer 
and  more  ethereal  existence;  and  thus  no 
sooner  is  the  future  shrouded  in  darkness, 
than  to  die  becomes  the  choice  of  the  senti- 
mentalist, in  preference  to  a  patient  endur- 
ance of  the  ills  of  life. 

Anna  Clare  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
she  was  gently  and  gradually  passing  away 
from  the  world,  or  rather  the  world  was  los- 
mg  its  importance,  and  even  its  place  in  her 
visions  of  futurity ;  and,  therefore,  she  con- 
cluded that  death  must  be  at  hand :  yet,  had 
die  fondly  pictured  to  herself  one  scene,  be- 
fore the  last,  and  dwelt  upon  it  with  a  child- 
ish intensity  of  interest ;  a  scene,  in  which 
her  lover  should  return,  and  beholding  her 
altered  form  so  wasted  by  sickness  and  sor- 
row, should  listen  to  her  parting  prayers,  and 
let  her  last  admonitions  sink  deep  into  his 
heart  For  this  she  had  made  frequent  and 
earnest  supplications,  and  for  this  she  had 
felt  willing  to  die ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  fully  known,  she  had  appropriated  to 
herself  some  little  merit  for  the  generosity 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  had  been  somewhat 
charmed  by  her  own  disinterestedness  of 
feeling, — a  disinterestedness  that  was  sorely 
put  to  the  test,  when  she  found  that  he,  on 
whom  she  had  bestowed  so  much  concern, 
had  chosen  for  himself  another  companion 
through  the  pilgrimage  of  life  ;  and  that,  if 
its  rough  passages  were  to  be  smoothed  for 
him  by  a  female  hand,  that  hand  must  not  be 
hers.  Night  and  day,  this  humbling  truth, 
with  all  its  heartless  and  dreary  accompani- 
ments, was  present  to  the  mind,  until  death 
became  no  longer  her  choice,  for  to  her  it 
seemed  impossible  1o  live. 

To  go  forth  again  into  the  wilderness^  after 
having  pined  in  the  desert;— to  set  sail 
again  upon  the  stormy  ocean,  with  frail 
bark,  and  doubtful  pilot,  with  trembling  com« 
pass,  and  shattered  mast;— to  meet  again 
the  crosses,  and  disappointments,  and  vexa- 
tions of  life;  witli  hopes  that  have  been 
blighted  in  the  bud,  and  desires  that  ha^'e 
failed,  and  patience  that  has  not  had  its  per- 
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fee  t  work,  requires  more  true  fortitude,  and 
re<  ignation  to  the  divine  will,  than  to  draw 
bask  from  the  brightest  earthly  prospect^ 
an  1  sink  into  an  early  grave :  and  yet  so  it 
WIS  witii  the  miserable  invalid,  that  her 
diiease  made  no  progress,  and  she  found 
he -self)  ailer  the  expiration  of  the  winter 
mc  nths,  not  only  alive,  but  evidently  gaining 
strength;  and  painful  duties,  which  in  her 
w<  akness  she  had  set  aside  as  utterly  im- 
pr  icticable,  now  came  crowding  upon  her 
in  errible  magnitude  and  hated  reality.  And 
th(  n  the  indescribable  gloom,  and  darkness 
of  hat  little  chamber,  in  which  she  first  arose 
frc  n  her  sick  bed,  and  looked  out  again  upon 
a  RTorld,  which  presented  nothing  to  her 
pe  verted  eye  but  an  interminable  waste  of 
barenness. 

'.  low  little  do  we  know  ourselves !  Anna 
CI  ire  had  imagined,  that  in  the  cahnness 
wi  h  which  she  had  welcomed  the  approach 
of  ieadi,  there  was  mingled  no  inconsidera- 
bl<  share  of  willing  submission  to  the  will  of 
a  I  ^acioxis  and  overruling  Providence ;  but 
wlere  was  that  submission  now?  Alasl 
it :  lad  only  been  conditional ;  for  no  sooner 
WI  8  the  decree  gone  forth,  that  she  must 
liv  i,  and  not  die,  then  her  heart  was  torn 
wi  h  repining,  and  her  cup  of  wretchedness 
wisfuIL 

'  There  is  nothing  more  selfish  than  melan- 
ch  Ay ;  and  lamentable  is  it  to  find,  that  the 
sei  itimental  world  have  invested  this  absorb- 
ing malady  with  a  kind  of  interest  which 
nu  kes  it  ra^er  sou£^t  than  diunned  by  vast 
mi  Ititudes  of  young  ladies  who,  too  indolent 
to  exert  themselves,  hang  Aeir  heads  fbr 
weariness;  grow  sallow  for  want  of  ex- 
en  iae,  and  sigh  for  want  of  fresh  air ;  who 
rei  d  novels  for  want  of  rational  excitement ; 
iai  in  love  for  want  of  something  else  to  do ; 
fai  cy  themselves  heroines  because  they  are 
in  [act,  nothing ;  and  drawl  out  to  troops  of 
coi  ifidential  friends,  long  histories  of  imagi- 
nay  troubles,  because  they  know  no  real 
on  ».  The  victims  of  this  disease  may  be 
kn  iwn  by  their  perpetually  babbling  about 
pans  and  palpitations.  Nerves  occupy 
Af  ir  attention  when  they  wake,  nightmare 


when  they  sleep^  and  self  always.  Their 
dearest  friends  may  stdcen  and  die,  diey  are 
too  languid  to  nurse  them;  a  misenble 
population  may  be  starving  aroond,  (hey  are 
too  delicate  to  feed  them !  afflactioos,  pma- 
tk>ns  and  crosses,  may  be  sent  amoogat  (he 
circle  in  which  they  exist— they  "htTea 
silent  sorrow,"  so  deep-«eated  and  over- 
whelming, that  Ibiey  can  neiflier  pity  nor  re- 
lieve them;  and  they  would  rather  give  a 
lecture  on  their  own  distresses,  tfasn  bsMo 
to  the  rejoicing  of  a  multitude.  If  thej 
eeeape  the  temptation  of  a  siofol  worid,  to 
which  their  minds  are  peculiarly  open,  fron 
having  had  raised  up  in  them  a  false  iqipetite,a 
craving  for  nnwholsome  food,  it  is  but  to  dnf 
on  a  neglected,  weary,  and  loathed  eiiateoee; 
and  to  arrive  at  the  confines  of  the  grave 
without  having  gathered  one  flovrer  to 
sweeten  it ;  and  to  look  forward  into  eteraity 
without  having  insured  one  rational  gmod 
of  hope  to  glimmer  in  the  gulf  of  darkneft 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  last  ctage  of 
the  existence  of  many  a  melancholy  young 
lady ;  who,  while  she  was  young,  might  ven* 
beautifully  have  hung  her  harp  upoo  the 
willows,  and  the  world  at  first  nugfathave 
sighed  over  its  silent  chords,  and  pitied  the 
mute  minstrel :  but  neither  a  silent  hu^w 
a  mute  minstrel,  will  long  engage  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  worid.  We  must  either  play 
for  its  pastime,  or  labour  in  its  service.  Iti 
stirring  communities  extend  not  their  pstroo- 
age  to  any  quiescent  member,  and  if  wewill 
sit  down  by  the  way  skle,  while  our  vooft 
energetic  companions  pass  on,  the  inevita- 
ble oonseqnenoe  will  be,  Aat  we  sbaU  be 
left  behind,  if  not  actually  trampled  uoder 
their  feet 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Is  there  nothing,"  said  Andrew  MiUer  to 
his  wife,  one  day,  aa  they  walked  to  thehooie 
ofaneighbour;  <^is  there  notfatog that  coo 
be  done  for  this  poor  young  wooanl  ^ 
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you  really  think,  that  if  she  could  get  out  a 
little  into  the  freeh  air,  it  would  not  do  her 
goodi 

I  Mary  had  to  long  dreaded  this  remark, 
;  that  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  her  when  it  was 
made;  and  yet  she  knew  not  what  to  say  in 
behalf  of  her  friend:  for  she  believed  in  her 
heart  thai  she  was  now  capable  of  perform- 
i  log  many  active  duties,  yet  she  saw  her 
every  day,  languid,  listless,  and  weary  of 
berselC  It  wai^  a  delicate  and  painful  task 
to  rouse  her ;  Ai  Mary  was  situated,  pecu- 
liarly so;  for  it  seemed  almost  like  grudg- 
ing her  the  indulgencies  of  sickness:  but  if 
ihe  would  not  rouse  herself^  it  must  be  done 
for  her;  for  there  was  neither  kindness  or 
wisdom  in  permitting  her  to  be  so  lost ;  and, 
therefore,  one  fine  Sunday  ailemoon,  when 
Anna  had  ventured  down  stairs  to  join  the 
family,  and  had  even  been  attracted  to  the 
door,  by  little  Martha's  exclamation  about 
primroMS  and  violets ;  Mary  was  glad  to 
make  use  of  a  mefsage  from  old  Phebe,  as  an 
tntroduction  to  the  lecture,  which  she  in- 
tended should  follow,  if  necessary. 

*-  Old  Phebe  P'  exclaimed  Anna,  as  soon 
«^•  she  heard  the  name,  "  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten poor  Phebe !    Where  does  she  live  V^ 

*^  She  lives  in  the  thatched  house  at  the 
end  of  the  lane ;  and,  I  assure  you,  she  has 
not  forgotten  you,  for  she  often  asks  about 
you;  and  the  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  desired 
me  to  teQ  you,  as  soon  as  you  were  able  to 
valk  out,  that  she  had  something  to  tell  you 
which  I  suppose  is  a  secret,  for  she  wished 
yoQ  lo  go  alone." 

<"  Whaiean  itbef  nid  Anna,  *<  I  win  cer- 
tainly go  lo-morrow,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon 
mm  the  weather  is  mild." 

**  We  shall  hardly  have  it  milder  than  to 
I  day." 

I      *"  Oh!  but  you  know  I  have  not  walked  for 
mc3  long!" 

**  I  would  walk  with  you  to  the  door.  It  is 
out  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  poor  old  wo- 
man would  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  Besides, 
It  may  be  something  of  consequence,  for  she 
It»oke<J  very  grave,  and  very  earnest  when 
•he  told  me." 


The  tale  of  Mahomed  and  the  mountain, 
probably  did  not  occur  to  Anna  at  the  time, 
or  she  might  very  reasonably  have  asked, 
why  the  old  woman  could  not  come  to  her ; 
so  after  a  great  deal  of  bargaining  with  her 
curiosity,  which  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  thing  short  of  payment  in  full,  she  muf- 
fled herself  up,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
faithful  friend,  walked,  to  her  own  amaze- 
ment, quite  up  to  the  cottage,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary fatigue. 

Phebe's  little  room  had  been  swept  and 
sanded.  The  door  was  set  open  to  admit 
the  scent  of  sweet-briar,  and  southern-wood ; 
the  ketde  was  humming  on  the  fire ;  and  she 
herself,  with  neatly  pinned  kerchief,  and 
white  apron,  sat  beside  the  open  window, 
poring  over  the  pages  of  her  Bible  ;  with 
which  she  was  too  fully  occupied  to  observe 
that  any  one  approached ;  but  when  she  did 
look  up  and  saw  the  face  that  was  dearest  to 
her  on  earth,  she  met  that  altered  counte- 
nance with  the  welcome  of  a  mother  to  her 
child ;  for  she  had  rocked  Anna  Clare  in  her 
cradle,  and  sung  her  to  sleep  on  her  bosom, 
and  Imelt  at  the  death-bed  of  both  her 
parents. 

*<  Poor  thing  T'  said  Phebe,  when  she  had 
a  little  recovered  herself)  "  you  must  have 
been  very  ill ;  I  am  sure  you  must ;  or  you 
would  have  come  to  see  me  before :  but  more 
especially,  you  would  have  let  me  nurse  you, 
for  sometimes  when  trouble  is  nearest,  kenn'd 
faces  are  dearest  That  was  a  sad  day  to 
me,  and  a  heavy  heart  I  had,  when  I  asked 
if  I  might  go  and  be  with  you,  and  they  told 
me,  as  if  fVom  yourself,  that  "  Bliss  Clare 
would  rather  be  alone."  So  I  tfaoug|t  most 
likely,  poor  thing !  she's  out  of  her  mind,  and 
then  I  feared  it  would  shortly  be  all  over 
with  you;  though  I  can't  say  you  look  so 
bad  as  I  expected." 

At  this  time  Anna  was  looking  much  bet- 
ter than  she  really  felt ;  for  Phebe's  severe, 
though  unintentional  reproof  had  called  into 
her  cheeks  the  burning  blush  of  shame. 

She  had  indeed  been  ill,  but  not  for  a  long 
time  so  ill  as  to  prevent  her  seeking  the  cot- 
tage of  her  old  nurse;  whose  well-meant 
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kindness  she  had  rejected,  purely  from  a  de- 
sire to  resign  herself  more  entirely  to  the 
indulgence  of  her  own  secret  and  selfish  sor- 
row. 

^^Aye,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "I 
knew  you  must  be  very  bad,  for  you  were 
never  one  to  neglect  a  tried  friend;  but 
thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  see  you  out  again, 
so  we  won't  spend  the  time  in  talking  over 
troubles.  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  am  getting  on,  for  I  dare  say  you  are 
anxious  to  know."  Anna  sat  down,  and 
though  she  could  not  force  herself  to  express 
much  anxie^,  her  talkative  companion  ne- 
vertheless went  on. 

"  Well  then,  when  all  was  sold  up,— but  I 
said  I  would  not  talk  of  troubles— the  execu- 
tan  provided  me  with  this  cottage ;  and  the 
next  thing  was  to  find  something  to  do.  For 
a  long  time  I  was,  I  must  say,  rather  hardly 
put  to  it ;  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  fami- 
ly coming  back  to  the  Hail,  I  made  bold  to 
go  and  ask  for  the  washing.  And,  though  I 
did  not  think  the  lady  very  pleasant  at  first, 
my  request  was  granted,  no  doubt,  through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Frederick ;  for  he  follow- 
ed me  out  by  the  back  gate,  and  asked  about 
the  family,  I  mean  about  you,  and  I  told  him 
you  were  dying  of  a  bad  illness,  all  owing 
to  that  cold  you  caught  when  you  were  away 
so  long  in  the  North;  after  which  he  asked 
me  no  more  questions,  but  told  me  my  re- 
quest should  be  attended  to^  and  went  back 
into  the  house.  The  very  next  day  who 
should  I  see  coming  in  at  my  door,  but  Sir 
Frederick  himself.  He  looked  round  at 
first,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  here  ; 
and  then  taking  out  his  pocket  book,  unfolded 
several  notes,  and  choose  out  a  bill  of  GSiy 
pounds.  He  then  began,  I  thought  rather 
awkwardly,  to  say  that  he  feared  Mies  Clare 
might  want  many  things  in  her  illness,  which 
the  Millers  could  not  afibrd ;  and  therefore 
he  had  come  to  leave  some  money  with  me 
for  her  especial  use,  to  be  laid  out  without 
her  knowledge, 

I  looked  at  the  note,  and  I  saw  the  fifty  as 
plam  as  I  see  that  book ;  nay  I  believe,  I 
looked  twice  before  I  ventured  to  speak  my 


whole  mind ;  but  I  did  at  last;  and  told  htia, 
that  Miss  Clare  would  never  thank  any  body 
for  taking  money  privately  for  her ;  that  she 
had  friends  in  her  own  station  of  life,  tliBt 
would  not  aee  her  want;  and  if  they  failed 
her,  there  was  me ;  poor,  and  old,  tbougli  I 
was;  yet  I  thaidced  him  he  had  pot  it  in  my 
power  to  work  for  her;  and  I  knew  that Mios 
Clare  would  at  any  time,  rather  have  a  six- 
pence of  my  earning  than  a  hundred  pounds 
of  his.    I  then  begged  his  pardon  for  my  free- j 
dom,  but  I  said  I  had  lived  long  with  yoor 
family,  and  I  had  never  known  any  oT  yoa 
stoop  to  do  a  mean  action;  and  I  did  thiok  it 
would  be  mean  for  me  to  take  money  for  tfaoae  ' 
who  had  no  right  to  iL    Now  tell  me  ifl  did  i 
wrong,  for  I  had  you  in  my  heart  all  the  tine, 
and  I  tried  to  speak  as  you  would  have  ^»ok-  { 
en;  else,  may  be,  I  might  have  taken  the  ' 
money,  for  I  knew  you  wanted  it  ill  enon^'^  : 

"Thank  you,  thank  yon,'' said  Anna, '^  yon  ' 
did  perfectly  right"  And  the  indignaat ' 
flash  of  her  eye  sufficiently  confirmed  her  ' 
words.  I 

They  then  talked  on  other  subjeets,  and 
Anna  felt  /more  cheerful  than  she  had  done  ' 
for  many  past  months. 

"You  shall  not  go  home  and  tell  tbea 
that  I  would  not  give  you  a  cop  of  tea  f  < 
said  the  old  woman,  and  she  rose  up  and  ! 
bestirred  herself  that  her  young  mistieaB^wi  - 
she  always  called  her,  mi^^t  be  relicsfaed  ' 
in  time  to  return  before  it  was  late.    Anna  ' 
could  not  refuse  her  hospitality,  and  it  vna 
wonderful  with  how  much  reli^  she  partook 
of  Phebe's  tea,  and  cakes  hot  finom  heroivea. 

It  was  a  clear  and  quiet  afletDoon  in 
April ;  so  still  and  cloudless,  that  all  things 
seemed  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the 
sabbath,  except  the  rooks,  that  were  ii^keel> 
ing  about  over-head  with  as  much  noisp  as 
if  the  world  depended  on  the  building  of 
their  nest,  and  the  rearing  of  their  youn^. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  that  troubles  me,* 
said  Phebe,  as  they  walked  togetlier  doim 
the  lane,  "  and  if  I  might  make  bold  to  ask 
you,  I  think  it  would  be  a  comfort  lo  me  i 
just  to  come  and  read  to  me,  eomedmesr 
when  you  are  quite  well ;  but  not  before : 
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for  I  never  was  a  sckolar,  though  I  can  spell 
fiomethiog  oat  in  tlie  Bible,  but  the  tracts 
that  Mrs.  MiUer  leaves  me,  I  cannot  puzzle 
them  out  at  all.  This  good  woman  does 
sometimes  read  them  to  me,  and  says  she 
would  do  it  oilener,  but  she  has  no  time ;  for 
it  is  wonderful  how  much  she  does  in  the 
▼illago,  besides  attending  to  her  family, 
I  aod  teaching  her  brothers  and  sisters  their 
letsons." 

^Teaching  them  thehr lessons!"  exclaimed 
Aima,  for  a  loud  peal  was  now  rung  upon 
her  conscience,  and  she  seemed  in  one  mo- 
ment to  awake  to  a  AiU  and  perfect  sense  of 
her  own  negligence  and  ingratitude. 

"Good  night,  Phebe,"  said  she,  when  they 
parted  at  Andrew's  door,  ''send  for  me 
whenever  jovk  are  at  liberty,  and  I  will  come 
and  read  to  you." 

With  an  unaltered  manner,  Anna  that 
evening  joined  the  family  of  her  fUend.  She 
was,  it  is  true,  much  distressed,  when  look- 
ing back  upon  her  past  life ;  and  while  they 
all  ioielt  down  in  prayer  together,  her  cheeks 
were  bathed  with  tears  of  sincere  and  heart- 
felt penitence.  But  now  it  was  an  active  sor- 
row that  she  felt ;  a  sorrow  that  powerfully 
urged  her  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  redeem 
her  lost  time.  In  the  morning,  however,  the 
diiBcnitieB  attending  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  a  different  course,  appeared  much 
greater  than  they  had  done,  with  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  evening  to  oppose  them;  and 
sbs  lay  awake  a  long  time,  pondering  upon 
tbe  possibility  of  performing  tiie  arduous 
duties  which  presented  themselves. 

Could  she  really  go  down  to  Mary,  with 
a  formal  propoaitton  to  take  upon  herself  the 
education  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  1  It 
was  almost  impoesible!  For  besides  in- 
volving herself  in  a  long  series  of  disagree- 
able occapationa,  it  would  seem  like  an  ac^ 
knowledgement  of  her  past  culpability,  and 
neglect;  and  she  felt  littie  disposition  to 
bear  the  triumphant  looks  which  she  knew 
Uua  Andrew  would  throw  towards  his  wife, 
nrbile  he  seemed  to  say,  ^  So  she  has  come 
to  her  senses  at  last*^ 


"  No,  no,"  said  she,  covering  up  her  head 
with  the  bed-clothes,  ^  I  cannot  do  it  yet !" 
and  then  she  thought  of  all  the  little  New- 
tons,  one  afler  another,  their  red  faces,  and 
coarse  hair,  their  chilblains  and  worsted 
stockings,  and  corduroy  trowsers ;  and  she 
waa  quite  sure  it  was  impossible;  so  she 
took  her  breakfast  once  more  in  her  own 
room ;  but  the  morning  was  fine,  and  she 
soon  afler  arose,  and  opening  her  window, 
looked  out  into  the  garden,  where  Andrew 
was  digging,  and  Mary  standing  beside  him 
in  earnest  conversation. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  it,"  said  the 
husband,  as  he  stamped  upon  his  spade; 
''but  these  times  are  so  pinching,  and  really 
our  expenses  this  year  will  be  very  consi- 
derable. Let  me  see :  how  much  would  a 
quarter's  schooling  be  P' 

''  I  would  not  aak  you,"  said  Mary,  "  if  I 
had  time  to  teach  her,  but  you  know  I  have 
aa  much  as  I  can  tnanage  witii  our  own 
young  people." 

"  I  wish  that  trouble  was  off  your  hands :" 
said  he  of  the  spade. 

«  That  it  might  be,"  replied  the  wifb,  « if  I 
would  consent  to  let  my  father  send  them  to 
school;  but  I  always  put  him  ofl^  tiiinking 
it  will  be  a  nice  thing  for  Anna  when  she 
recovers." 

"In  my  opinion  she  never  will  recover," 
murmured  the  husband;  and  then  they 
went  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  leaving 
Anna  to  digest,  with  what  appetite  she 
might,  the  bitter  food  they  had  so  uncon- 
sciously set  before  her. 

Aiier  a  struggle  of  a  few  moments^  her 
decision  was  made,  and  she  went  down  to 
her  friend,  who  was  already  surrounded  by 
her  littie  flock,  Mary's  own  words,  "  a  nice 
thing  for  Anna,"  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

"I  have  come  to  help  you,  Mary,"  said 
the  invalid. 

''Thank  you,  thank  you,"  replied  her  friend, 
"but  you  must  take  this  chair  by  the  fire," 
from  which  she  arose,  and  placing  before 
Anna  the  table,  and  the  desk,  left  her  for  a 
while,  on  the  plea  of  other  engagements, 
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kindly  thinking  that  her  first  instahnent 
into  office  would  be  more  easily  endured 
alone. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  one  should 
wish  to  know  how  the  business  of  that 
morning  was  carried  on.  Those  who  have 
laboured  in  a  school  with  a  sad  heart,  and  a 
weak  body,  know  that  it  is  an  occupation 
which  bids  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  de- 
8cription> 

Many  were  the  anxious  glances  turned  to- 
wards Mary's  stately  clock  that  day,  both  by 
the  scholars  aAd  their  poor  mistress.  At 
last,  in  its  own  good  time,  it  struck  the  wel- 
come hour  of  twelve;  and  books  were  vio- 
lently shut,  and  slates  clattered,  and  bonnets 
with  one  string  snatched  up,  and  nailed  shoes 
grated  on  the  floor,  and  benches  replaced, 
and  all  the  noisy  party  took  their  leave ;  ex- 
cept httle  Martha,  who,  silently  stealing  to- 
wards Anna's  chair,  and  looking  up  into  her 
face  with  afiectionate  concern,  said,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  better  again.  Miss  Clare." 

'<  Thank  you,  my  love,"  said  Anna,  as  she 
tried  to  lift  the  little  girl  upon  her  lap;  but 
finding  she  had  not  yet  sufficient  strength, 
she  bent  down  her  face  to  Martha's  rosy 
cheek,  while  her  tears  fell  fast,  and  minted 
with  the  glossy  ringlets  of  the  child. 

In  the  aflemoon  the  boisterous  little  party 
come  again ;  but  Maiy  insisted  upon  attend- 
ing to  them  herself  during  half  the  day,  until 
Anna  was  stronger  and  better  able  to  bear 
the  fatigue.  She  would  very  gladly  give 
them  up  to  her  in  the  morning,  for  she  had 
many  other  occupations  which  she  could  not 
well  neglect;  so  soon,  however,  as  Anna  was 
able  to  bear  with  them  all  the  day,  she  made 
no  farther  resistance,  emd  it  was  astonishing 
how  cheerful  the  young  schoolmistress  found 
herself  when  the  clock  struck  five,  and  she 
felt  that  a  very  important,  though  somewhat 
irksome  duty,  had  been  faithfully  performed. 

The  evenings  were  now  growing  long 
enough  for  a  walk  afler  tea,  and  Anna  could 
not  deny  herself  the  luxury  of  walking  alone, 
sometimes  with  a  volume  of  Byron  in  her 
hand,  and  sometimes  with  the  reins  of  ima- 
gination let  loose,  that  fancy  might  roam  at 


will  over  the  pleasures  of  the  past,  and  feavt 
again  from  the  forbidden  tree ;  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  which  waa,  that  she  al- 
ways returned  from  tlieee  walks  with  an  ad- 
ditional cloud  upon  her  brow,  and  a  heavier 
load  upon  her  heart. 

^^Are  you  going  to  walk  this  evening, 
Anna?"  said  her  friend,  one  day  as  they 
were  just  finishing  an  early  tea. 

Anna  replied  that  she  was ;  and  Mary 
then  proposed  that  she  should  go  with  her 
to  see  a  poor  girl  who  had  been  dreadfully 
burnt,  to  which  Anna,  not  being  able  to 
state  her  objections,  reluctantly  conaeoted. 

On  their  way,  Mary  told  Anna  the  histo- 
ry of  this  poor  creature,  whose  recent  acci- 
dent,  indeed,  formed  the  only  incident  of  any 
interest,  in  her  whole  life ;  for  she  was  a  pau- 
per firom  a  distant  parish,  about  the  age  of 
sixteen,  who  had  come  to  exchange  her  ser- 
vices for  her  bread,  in  the  family  of  a  very 

small  farmer  in  the  village  of  L .    It  was 

supposed,  that  having  risen  one  moroiDg 
early  to  hght  a  fire,  she  had  fallen  aateep 
while  blowing  it;  for  when  her  shnek*  had 
roused  the  faiuily,  she  was  found  lying  npoo 
the  hearth,  but  never  was  able  to  explain 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  aceideol. 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  neither  Tety 
kind,  nor  very  prudent,  could  only  shriek  ia 
concert  with  the  girl ;  and  the  master  added 
his  bass,  wondering  why  people  need  have 
such  creatures  in  their  houses ;  for  she  had 
always  eaten  more  than  she  was  worth ;  and 
when  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  he  would  not 
stir  an  inch  towards  the  place  before  he  had 
informed  himself  to  what  parish  she  belong- 
ed, and  whether  he  was  likely  to  obtain  a 
full  and  speedy  remuneration  for  his  paiaa* 

'<  She  is  a  great  aufierer,"  continoed  Ma 
ry,  "  she  has  been  laid  upon  her  bed  without 
the  power  to  move,  for  ten  weeks ;  and  thtrt 
is  no  prospect  of  her  recovery.  Yet  no  ooc 
cares  whether  she  lives  or  dies,  except  for 
the  trouble  she  is  to  them.  She  haa  so  ma- 
ny frightful  wounds,  that  ebe  requires  a 
great  deal  of  support,  and  I  do  believe  she  is 
grudged  by  the  parish  every  morsel  that  she 
*  AlhcL  -^— 
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etits.  And  all  day  long,  her  master  and 
EDiftrees  are  quarrelling  about  her;  the  one 
declaring  that  she  cannot  do  without  some 
help  to  nurse  her,  and  the  other  saying  all 
kinds  of  cruel  things  in  her  hearing,  about 
paribh  beggars  hanging  on  their  hands,  and 
eailng  the  bread  out  of  tlieir  mouths.'' 

By  this  time  the  two  friends  had  reached 
tiie  house.  They  knocked,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  long  time,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
»lnrenty  woman,  who  let  them  in,  with  many 
complaints,  that  she  was  now  never  fit  to  be 
I  iat«^n  by  any  one.  She  then  showed  them 
I  into  a  little  sleeping  room,  on  the  ground- 
,  floor,  where,  on  a  narrow  bed  without  hang* 
ingS)  lay  the  poor  orphan  girl ;  her  cheerful 
n>H)  face  peeping  over  the  bed-clothes  that 
were  none  of  the  whitest  Her  eyes  were 
wild  and  bright  with  fever,  her  teeth  while 
a?id  prominent,  while,  with  every  appear- 
anre  of  hunger,  she  was  gnawing  a  well- 
pirked  bone ;  not  that  she  was  really  too 
iicantily  supplied,  but  the  state  of  her  body 
occasioned  a  continual  craving  for  food.-- 
On  seeing  Mary,  she  laid  down  the  bone  and 
tmiled ;  for  this  was  not  her  first  visit,  and 
Rhe  had  never  heard  any  one  speak  to  her  so 
kindly  as  liaiy  in  her  whole  lifb. 

Mary  asked  ber  a  few  questions,  and  then, 
dt^tennined  that  her  friend  should  see  for 
heraeif  what  real  miseiy  there  was  in  the 
wtHd,  she  folded  down  the  bed  clothes  be- 
fore she  could  be  aware  of  her  intention,  and 
exposed,  to  her  astonishment  and  horror, 
the  whole  of  one  shrivelled  arm  and  shoulder. 
^  I  dare  say  you  think  it  looks  very  bad, 
ma*am,^said  the  poor  giri  to  Anna;  "but 
d^'^r  me!  Vm  quite  easy  now.  It's  when 
tS<7  move  me  that  I  sufier  most  Perhaps 
1  d(iaU  bear  it  so  well  as  I  might;  for  they 
nil  me  I  should  not  complain:  it's  they  that 
ou  jht  to  complain  who  have  all  the  trouble ; 
niJ  a  deal  of  trouble  they  have,  I'm  sure, 
t  I'Mi^  ifs  no  fault  of  mine.  It's  ten  weeks 
rri-vr.  ma'am^  since  it  happened ;  and  if  it  was 
not  fur  this  good  lady,  I  should  feel  the  time 
'  >T*ft;  but  she  comes  every  two  or  three  days, 
«'ul  tiien  'tC»  something  to  think  about  be- 
tiRr<*n  times,  so  that  I  get  on  very  well,  ex- 


cept for  the  dressings  and  the  movings,  as  I 
said  before." 

"  And  you  want  for  nothing?"  asked  Mary. 

*'  Oh  1  no,  nothing.  I  have  every  thing  I 
can  desire." 

<'  And  your  mistress  is  kind  to  you  ?** 

^  She's  kind  in  her  way,  ma'am ;  but  that's 
very  different  from  your  way." 

Mary  then  offered  to  read  to  her,  request- 
ing her  to  choose  out  of  a  number  of  tracts, 
or,  if  she  preferred  it,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible. 
The  girl  chose  the  latter,  and  while  Anna 
sat  listening  to  Mary's  gentle  but  untutored 
voice,  she  could  not  help  wondering  how  it 
was  that  she  felt  so  much  happier  that  even- 
ing than  when  she  walked  out  alone,  or  with 
only  Byron  for  her  companion. 

^  This  you  must  allow  to  be  a  real  misery," 
said  Anna,  when  they  left  the  house. 

"  I  should  indeed  say  it  was  a  real  misery," 
replied  her  friend,  '^  if  he  who  sends  afflic- 
tions to  try  his  creatures  did  not  bountifully 
dispense  his  mercies  too.  I  have  seen  this 
poor  child  often,  yet  have  I  never  heard  her 
complain.  And  if  a  countenance  might  be 
trusted,  I  should  say  that  she  was  not  only 
resigned,  but  cheerfid.  It  is  true,  she  is 
treated  with  what  we  should  call  cruelty,  and 
neglect ;  but  never  having  known  the  com- 
fori  of  kindness,  she  does  not  feel  the  want 
of  it  She  knows  that  she  must  die;  and 
yet  I  do  believe  this  poor  friendless  creature 
is  blessed  upon  her  sick  bed,  with  such  glo- 
rious visions  of  a  future  life,  as  a  king  might 
wisely  give  his  crown  to  purchase.  Then 
ought  not  this,  Anna,  to  be  a  lesson  to  us; 
and  a  warning  lo  look  well  into  ourselves, 
and  see,  when  we  oompkun  and  feel  un- 
happy, whether  the  fault  is  not  with  our  own 
hearts ;  and  try,  whether  by  some  act  of  self- 
denial,  the  giving  up  of  some  idol,  or  the  per- 
formance of  some  needful  duty,  accompanied 
always  by  earnest  and  humble  prayer,  we 
cannot  remove  the  burden  iVom  our  spirits, 
and  look  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude 
upon  a  world,  where  so  much  is  designed 
and  calculated  to  give  us  pleasure. 

On  the  following  day  Anna  recollected 
that  she  had  never  yet  fulfilled  her  promise 
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to  Phebe,  and,  therefore,  when  the  evening 
came,  she  took  with  her  a  tract  which  Mary 
had  recommended,  and  went  to  sit  an  hour 
with  her  old  friend,  whom  she  found  in  the 
same  room,  still  clean  and  comfortable, 
though  she  was  herself  busy  ironing  and.pre- 
paring  an  extensive  assortment  of  clean  linen 
for  the  Hall. 

Anna  sat  down,  and  though  her  eye  some- 
times caught  the  initials  of  Frederick  Lang- 
ley,  and  rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  ele- 
gant muslin  dresses  spread  forth  before  the 
fire,  she  got  through  with  the  tract  much  to 
Phebe's  admiration,  and  with  some  little  in- 
terest even:to  herself;  and  when  she  rose  up 
to  go  away,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing, that  a  kind  du^  had  been  performed  to 
a  poor  and  tried,  and  faithful  servant  who 
richly  deserved  it  at  her  hands. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Anna  Clare  now  began,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  illness,  to  think  of  returning  to  her 
pencil;  for  the  mornings  were  bright  and 
sunny;  the  family  of  Andrew  Miller  rose 
and  breakfasted  early,  and  her  pupib  never 
came  before  ten  o'clock. 

Her  painting  room,  once  to  her  the  happi- 
est spot  on  earth,  had  been  scrupulously 
kept  by  Mary,  imoccupied,  and  undistuibed ; 
but  it  was  a  painful  thing  at  first  to  enter  that 
room,  more  especially  to  take  up  her  pencil 
and  heir  palette,  and  seat  herself  again  be- 
fore her  easel.  For  when  thus  seated,  there 
eame  back  such  busy  crowding  images; 
such  "fragments  of  disjointed  things,"  so 
fraught  with  melancholy  interest,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  proceed  with  any  hope 
of  success.  Besides,  what  subject  to  choose, 
became  a  difficult  question,  for  all  were  now 
alike  to  her — except  those  which  she  dared 
not  venture  to  look  upon ;  and  then,  who  that 
was  qualified,  either  to  commend  or  to  cor- 
rect, would  see  her  performance  ? 

Oh !  how  we  miss,  in  our  accustomed  pur- 


suits, the  eye  whose  watehiul  glance  has 
been  as  a  light  around  our  feet !  a  light  it 
may  have  been,  which  served  only  to  dazzle 
and  bewilder;  but  what  resplendent  faimi- 
nary  in  afler-life,  will  ever  beam  i^on  our 
path  with  a  brightness  like  this ! 

Anna  at  last  discovered  amongat  ber  draw- 
ings, a  scene  on  one  of  the  lakes  of  North 
America,  which  she  fancied  might  be  mad« 
into  a  painting ;  and  this  being  safe  gnniod 
to  work  upon,  she  set  about  it  in  a  very  dili- 
gent and  laborious  manner,  althovigh  from 
long  disuse,  her  right-hand  seemed  almotf 
to  have  forgot  its  cunning. 

With  this  work  she  was  one  day  biisOy 
employed,  about  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Mary  announced,  with  some  decree  of  em- 
barraasment  and  confusion,  a  call  £rom  Lady 
Langley. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  eari. 
whose  interest  had  secured  Sir  Frederic  a 
seat  in  Parliament ;  and  for  this  reason,  and 
this  alone,  some  persons  were  daring  enoagfa 
to  say  that  he  had  married  her.  The  match, 
it  is  true,  had  been  very  speedily  made  up 
when  they  were  both  in  Italy,  and  whatever 
the  lady^s  merits  might  be,  it  was  clear  to 
any  beholder  that  beauty  had  not  been  the 
attraction,  on  her  part  at  least  She 
however,  a  kind,  patronizing  sort  of 
active,  and  busy  about  other  people^s  a&n 
having  none  of  her  own,  and  Sir  Frederick 
being  mostly  in  town.  It  was  her  pride,  as 
well  as  her  pleasure,  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
everything  of  importance  transacted  m  ibe 

village  of  L ;  and  having  heard  much 

of  the  usefulness  of  Mrs.  Miller,  she  had 
come  to  talk  over  with  her  the  managemeai 
of  infant  schools,  and  other  charitable  institQ- 
tions,  in  the  hope  of  finding  this  good  woman 
a  willing  instrument  in  her  hands,  for  tlie 
promotion  of  her  many,  and  oflen  changing 
plans,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  There  was,  besides,  a  lurking  curioe- 
ity  in  her  mind  to  see  Mrs.  Miller^s  iHeoi. 
about  whom  she  had  heard  some  very  con> 
tradictory  reports.  So  soon,  however,  a» 
this  friend  made  her  appearance,  ail  that  bad 
been  said  to  her  disparagement  Tankbed 
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from  the  lady's  recollection;  for  on  the  very 
first  tight  of  Anna,  she  took  to  her  amaz- 
ingiy,  and  determined  to  draw  her  out  and 
to  patronize  her. 

With  her  wannest  feelings  excited,  she  re- 
quested an  introduction  to  Anna's  painting 
room ;  and  looking  with  every  appearance 
of  delight  upon  the  American  scene,  in  which 
the  most  ordinary  combination  of  prussian 
blue  and  raw  menna,  gave  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  distant  heavens,  she  turned  to 
the  fair  artist,  and  asked  if  she  did  not  feel 
happy  in  her  sky. 

**  Oh  !  extremely  happy,"  was  Anna's  in- 
ward response ;  but  she  had  not  ime  to  make  a 
more  audible  reply,  for  the  lady  ran  on  with 
the  greatest  volubility,  not  contenting  herself 
with  generalizing  about  tone  and  colouring, 
but  venturing  fearlessly  upon  the  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies  of  colour ;  handling, 
foreshorienjng,  and  bringing  out ;  until  Anna, 
bewildered  with  astonishment,  began  to 
wonder  whether  her  illustrious  visiter  really 
knew  a  great  deal,  or  nothing  at  alj,  about 
the  matter. 

^  Ha  1  you  paint  portraits,  too !"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  looking  up  to  a  likeness  of  William 
Clare,  painted  by  his  daughter.  "  Charm- 
ing study !— What  a  dear  old  man  !— quite 
patriarchal  with  his  white  locks!  What 
would  1  not  give  for  a  portrait  of  Sir  Frede- 
rick r*  she  continued,  in  a  more  emphatic 
and  earnest  tone ;  at  the  same  time  laying 
her  white  hand  upon  Anna's  arm,  who  felt 
no  ioeliitation  to  withdraw  her  own,  since  it 
MMlTcrtd  nothing  by  the  comparison. 

^Is  it  possible?  could  I  prevail  with 
youT* 

"  I  never  paint  gentlemen." 

^  Ah !  you  mean  young  gentlemen ;  you 
would  not  mind  an  old  married  man,  like  Sir 
Frederick  T 

*•  I  never  go  from  home  to  paint  any  one." 

**  Indeed !  that's  very  cruel ;  but  perhaps, 
if  Sir  Frederick  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
rome  to  you ;  and  yet,  I  don't  know,  it  is  al- 
n.ost  impooiible  now  to  catch  him  for  two 
ni  motes." 


**  I  believe  I  must  decline  the  honour  alto- 
gether." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?  Perhaps  you 
think  I  should  be  jealoua  The  last  thing  on 
earth  I  should  think  of;  for,  between  our- 
selves. Sir  Frederick  is  now  so  much  en- 
gaged with  public  affairs,  that  he  cares  no 
more  for  beauty  than  I  do  for  business." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Anna,  with  well  acted  as- 
tonishment 

There  was  a  looking-glass  in  that  paint- 
ing^room  (ask  not  vrhj !),  placed  in  the  best 
possible  situation ;  and  in  this  mirror,  were 
at  this  time  reflected  the  figures  of  the  two 
ladies,  in  dear  and  striking  contrast  The 
temptation  was  irresistible.  One  glance 
was  all  that  Anna  ventured ;  but  that  glance 
was  sufficient  to  bring  the  glow  of  womanly 
triumph  into  her  face,  heightening  the 
beauty  which  she  would  not  at  this  moment 
have  exchanged  for  a  diadem;  for  Lady 
Langley  was  a  litde,  hard-featured  woman, 
with  dull  grey  eyes,  and  a  complexion  with 
which  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  must  eternally  antipa- 
thise. 

The  different  reflections  which  the  tell- 
tale mirror  had  excited,  followed  each  other 
much  more  rapidly  than  they  could  possibly 
be  described ;  and  all  the  while  the  eloquent 
lady  went  on. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  Sir  Frederick  ?  He  is, 
I  assure  you,  the  best  subject  in  the  world 
for  a  picture.  His  hair  is  not  so  dark  as 
yours.  Why,  bless  me !  (her  eyes  dilating 
to  their  utmost  width)  you  are  exactly  like 
a  picture  I  found  soon  afler  we  married, 
hid  behind  a  trunk.  I  did  ^not  observe  it 
while  you  looked  so  pale,  but  now  it's  very 
odd,  I  never  saw  a  greater  likeness  in  my 
life.  I  remember  asking  Sir  Frederick 
about  that  picture,  and  he  told  me  some 
story  about  its  being  painted  by  an  Italian 
artist" 

^l  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Anna,  with 
well  affected  curiosity,  as  soon  as  she  had 
recovered  her  self-possession. 

''You  shall,  if  I  can  find  it;  but  that  is 
hardly  probable,  for  I  believe  it  was  put 
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away  in  one  of  those  large  bsanted  rooms,  at 
the  top  of  the  hous^,  where  no  one  dares  to 
go  alone.  But  Pll  go  myself^  and  send  it  to 
you.  It  certainly  has  more  colour  than  you 
have  now,  and  looks — I  will  not  say  younger, 
but  happier.  However,  you  shall  see  it 
yourself :"  and  so  saying,  the  busy  lady 
wished  them  a  good  morning,  and  hurried 
home. 

"A  good  natured  little  woman,''  said 
Anna,  as  soon  as  she  and  Mary  were  left  to 
themselves.  "  Sir  Frederick  had  a  fine  taste 
for  beauty." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Anna  ^  take  care  what  you 
say." 

'^Nay,  I  would  not  for  the  world  say  any 
thing  against  this  good  lady,  who  seems  so 
graciously  disposed  towards  her  humble 
servant;  but  did  you  ever  see  any  thing 
like  her  choice  of  colours — a  bright  laven- 
der! Nay,  do  not  look  so  grave,  Mary,  I 
will  not  say  another  word  if  I  displease 
you ;  but  do  you  know  I  have  been  solicited 
to  paint  a  portrait  of— Sir  Frederick." 

"  Impossible  1" 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you  it  was  so ;  and  now, 
Mary,  what  do  you  say,  shall  I  dress  myself 
^  all  in  a  green  mantel,'  as  ladies  do  in  story 
books, 

"  And  hie  me  lo  Sir  Frederick*!  Hall, 

And  lo  hU  lady'i  bower, 
And  wk  the  menials  great  and  amall, 

Which  it  the  fairer  flower  1» 

"I  think  I  can  trust  you." 

*^  Trust  me,  Mary !  you  may  indeed  trust 
me.  For  all  the  wealUi  this  lady  possesses, 
and  her  rank,  if  she  could  bestow  it  upon 
me,  I  would  not  place  myself  in  such  asitua- 
tioa 

In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  parcel 
was  brought  lo  Anna,  which  she  took  into 
her  paindng  room,  and  unfolded  alone,  with 
the  door  barred,  her  chair  placed  beside  the 
fire,  and  her  feet  resting  upon  the  fender. 

It  was  indeed  her  own  picture :  too  like 
herself:  for  it  was  much  the  worse  for  the 
time  which  had  passed  since  it  was  painted. 

^  You  have  been  ill  treated  too,"  said  she, 
as  she  looked  at  the  dusty  edges,  and  the 


biiiken  canvas,  which  never  had  been  tbon^ii 
worthy  of  a  frame.  It  was  the  same  pietvire 
which  had  onee  been  seized  as  a  prise,  mad 
borne  away  in  triumph,  now  rescued  by  the 
hand  of  idle  curioeity,  from  the  darkest  fano* 
ber-room  in  the  great  mansion  of  han  who 
had  gazed  upon  it  with  eager  admiFauoo. 

Anna  looked  at  her  poor  slighted  poctrmit 
for  a  k>ng  time,  and  then  axelaimedy  ^  Lady 
Langiey,  you  have  richly  r^aid  me!  When 
I  saw  you  in  the  mirror  I  felt  a  momeii^ 
triumph ;  now  yours  is  the  triumph,  and  naiae 
the  humiliation.  You  are  not  eotecioiia  of 
what  you  have  done ;  but  I  thank  you  frotn 
my  heart;'  and  so  aayiuft  she  laid  the  pie- 
ture  on  the  fire,  and  was  quietly  watclung 
the  smoke  and  flames  curt  over  it  in  lantastic 
wreaths,  when,  suddenly  recoQecting  that  it 
might  be  enquired  for,  she  ibldedit  agmin  in 
its  cover,  and  never  looked  at  it  firom  thai 
time;  nor  is  there  imy reason  lost^pooe that 
it  was  ever  thought  of  again,  withia  the 
proud  walls  of  Langiey  HaU. 


.1 


CHAPTER  XVL 

When  the  first  difiiculty  of  retonuos  ^ 
her  wonted  pursuits  was  over,  Aima  applied 
herself  to  them  with  as  much  diligence  as 
ever;  and  in  this  manner  the  stmuner  paaoed 
away  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  with  an  the 
household  of  Andrew  Miller;  but  moat  of 
all,  with  Mary,  for  she  saw  that  her  fneod 
was  returning  to  her  former,  nay,  to  her  het- 
ter  self;  and  this  had  long  been  the  fim  wish 
of  her  faithful  heart  Lady  Langiey  called 
oflen,  and  really  took  a  good  deal  of  paioa  lo 
cultivate  an  intimate  acqutuotaoee  with  "  the 
lovely  artist,"  as  she  called  her  ;  but  Anna 
had  the  loud  warning  of  experience  still  soond- 
ing  in  her  ear,  and  in  this  instance  there  was 
little  temptation  to  risk  a  second  trial  of  her 
strength ;  for,  added  to  her  great  repognaooe 
to  go  to  the  Hall,  or  to  meet  Sir  Fredtnck 
in  any  way,  she  felt  so  little  interest  in  his 
lady,  as  sometimes  to  meet  her  civilities  with 
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coldneM,  almoit  bordering  on  conlen^t 
ADd  tfaiu,  in  proportion  as  Annn  endeavour- 
ed to  turn  away  her  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
raperfloities  of  polished  life,  ahe  acquired  the 
power  of  perceiving  and  admiring  much  that 
bad  before  escaped  her  notice,  in  her  own 
humble  walk ;  and  with  this  power  came  also 
a  degree  of  charity  and  general  benevolence, 
which  made  it  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  to 
litten,  with  respectful  attention,  to  Andrew's 
long  stories ;  and  perhaps  Mary  never  was 
happier  than  when  she  saw  her  husband  and 
her  friend  talking  and  smiling  together  on 
terais  of  cordial  familiarity. 

Moiic  and  painting  were  to  Anna  abnost 
a  necessary  relaxation  after  the  dust  and 
the  dradgery  of  the  school-room  -,  and  often, 
when  the  clock  had  struck  the  welcome  hour 
of  twehre,  she  would  take  her  guitar  into  the 
garden,  and  seat  herself  in  an  arbour  which 
Andrew  had  made  almost  impervious  to  the 
weather,  solely  for  her  safety  and  accommo- 
dation. For  years  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  composing  ballads  of  that  humble  descrip- 
tion, which,  to  one  chance  of  being  thought 
rather  pretty,  risk  twenty  of  being  pro- 
nonnced  veiy  poor;  and  now,  unconscious 
of  a  listener,  she  amused  herself  with  singing 
the  following  words  :-* 

MARY  LEE; 

A  ■AU.AD. 

"I'D  go  10  the  world's  end  for  theo^ 

BwcctMaryUe* 
Fd  pluck  ibe  lloweri  of  Ar«by, 

Aad  bring  them  bome  to  tbee ! 

I  never  loved  before, 

Sweet  Mary  Lee ; 
Aad  ru  never  love  enotber 

TbiMigb  1  break  my  beert  fbr  tbee. 

I  listen  to  the  nisbtfo^e, 

Beeanee  ebe  einge  like  tbee ; 
Ob !  I'd  go  lo  the  world's  end  for  thee, 

Sweet  Mery  Lee ! 

Kbew  me  the  ■ummer  flower, 

That  bM  turned  to  the  blut, 
AH  her  sweet  scented  leaven, 

And  kept  them  while  it  paee'd : 

Shew  ae  the  lovely  woman, 

And  glwlly  vriU  I  see. 
One  who  has  never  lent  ber  ear, 

To  man's  peijary. 


So  Shalt  thott  find  a  wiser 

And  (hirer  it  may  be ; 
Bat  not  a  kinder  maiden. 

Than  poor  Mary  Lee. 

Ber  love  it  was  not  given, 

Unsought  by  thee ; 
She  hears  thy  voice  of  kindness  yet. 

Poor  Mary  Lee ! 

Look  on  ber  cheek  so  deadly  pale, 

And  on  her  cloudy  brow ; 
And  ask  of  thy  ungratefhl  heart, 

Where  Is  her  beaoty  now  1 

Ob !  It  was  soon  to  leave  her 

Who  was  so  tme  to  tbee. 
Who  never  would  have  served  tbee  so, 

Poor  Mary  Lee ! 

She  never  told  to  any,. 

What  thy  falsehood  made  ber  Ibel ; 
Bht  bore  ber  grieft  in  secret, 

Bnt  ber  woonda  they  would  not  koaL 

And  now  a  lonely  maiden 

At  evening  yon  may  see. 
Wandering  on  the  wild  heath, 

Poor  Mary  Lee  1 

Oh !  pale  la  now  her  fhir  cheek, 

And  slender  is  her  form, 
She  neither  seeks  the  sunshine, 

Nor  shelters  firom  the  storm. 

And  bast  thou  quite  fbrgotten 

All  she  was  to  thee, 
Hast  thou  not  a  kind  thougbfi 

For  Poor  Mary  Lee  1 
Tbou'rt  sitting  in  thy  bright  bower 

With  thy  lovely  bride ; 
Weaving  summer  garlands, 

To  bind  ber  to  thy  side. 

Weave  them  wbU,  and  gently. 

Lest  they  rend  away  ; 
Oh !  it  Is  not  flowers  that  can  bind, 

Nor  love  of  yesterday.  - 

Weave  them  well  and  Ibadly, 

And  Ibir  let  them  be ; 
But  will  she  ever  love  tbee, 

Like  poor  Mary  Lee  1 

Anna  had  finished  the  last  verse,  and  ¥ras 
just,  humming  it  over  in  a  kind  of  reverie, 
when  she  was  startled  by  the  crackling  of  the 
garden  fence,  and  two  beautiful  setters  rush- 
ed past  the  entrance  of  the  arbour;  nor  wab 
this  all— the  shadow  of  a  tall  figure  fell  upon 
the  walk— it  was  Sir  Frederick  himself!  He 
had  been  out  shooting ;  and  while  about  An- 
drew Miller's  fields,  the  sound  of  Anna's 
guitar  had  attracted  him  towards  the  spot 
where  she  was  singing.    The  words  he  had 
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heard  before,  and  the  air  he  well  knew,  and 
had  often  praised,  when  sweet  sounds  were 
not  to  him  ofsueh  rare  occurrence.  He  was 
naturally  fond  of  music ;  and  as  Lady  Lang- 
ley  neither  played  mechanically,  nor,  had 
any  music  in  her  soul,  he  felt  the  greater 
pleasure  in  hearing  unexpectedly  this  well- 
remembered  ditty.  Indeed,  for  a  moment  he 
forgot  every  thing  else ;  and  when  he  leapt 
over  the  fence,  it  was  from  a  sudden  impulse 
of  feeling,  without  any  definite  design,  and 
in  the  same  manner  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  songstress  with  the  familiarity  of  former 
days,  saying,  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
heard  his  old  favorite  ballad. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Anna  could, 
all  at  once,  command  herself  sufficiently  to 
reply ;  or  that  her  countenance  betrayed  no 
outward  sign  of  inward  emotion ;  for  there 
did  at  first  rush  into  her  cheeks  such  deep 
and  burning  crimson,  as  gave  to  her  dark 
eyes  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  their  former 
beauty ;  but  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
rising  up  with  respectful  dignity,  asked  afler 
the  health  of  Lady  Langley. 

Sir  Frederick  said  no  more  about  the  bal- 
lad; it  was  impossible  to  go  on;  both  felt 
there  was  no  common  ground  on  which  they 
could  meet ;  every  thing  was  too  distant  or  too 
near. 

Amongst  the  few  advantages  that  women 
possess  over  the  nobler  sex,  is  an  indescrib- 
able sort  of  tact,  by  which,  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, they  can  apply  themselves  with  every 
appearance  of  indifference,  to  common  pur- 
suits, or  common  topics  of  conversation ;  and 
thus  by  an  external  show  of  cheerfulness, 
and  sometimes  levity  of  demeanour,  they  of- 
ten veil  from  the  eye  of  the  supeificial  ob- 
server, hidden  fountains  of  deep  and  impas- 
sioned feeling. 

In  this  way  Anna  Clare  was  able  to  talk 
to  her  companion  as  they  walked  towards  the 
house,  of  the  beauty  of  his  dogs,  and  the 
scarcity  of  game,  of  the  weather,  the  harvest, 
and  as  many  other  things  as  she  could  pos- 
sibly think  of,  before  tliey  reached  the  door. 
Here  she  stopped ;  and  begging  Sir  Freder- 
ick would  walk  in,  and  partake  of  some  r&- 


fivshment,  asmired  him  tiiait  Mr.  and  Mol 
Miller  were  both  at  home,  aad  would  be  bmmi 
happy  to  oflfer  him  any  thing  their  hoiaae  af- 
forded. But  Sir  Frederick  declined  taldii^ 
advantage  of  their  kiodoeas,  aod  grwpely 
wishing  her  a  good  moniing,  whisiM  op  hk 
dogs,  and  walked  away. 

Anna  rushed  into  the  boose,  and  finding 
Mary  alone,  threw  her  anna  around  ber 
neel^  and  playfully  kissing  her  for^send. 
<< There,"  said  she,  ^I  have  borne  it  well! 
For  once  in  your  life,  Mary,  give  me  one 
word  of  unqualified  praise,  §or  I  have  been  .' 
walking  in  the  garden  with  Sir  Frederiek 
Langley,  and  never  did  the  sainted  naotfaer 
of  a  convent  carry  herself  more  diatanf,  or 
more  erect"  jl 

<*  Then  I  will  say  you  are  a  good  girl,^  re- 
plied her  friend;  ^or  rather,  a  wise  end 
prudent  woman." 

^  So  wise  and  prudent  Mary,  that  if  yon  ! 
were  not  married,  we  would  establish  a  eem* ' 
munity  of  holy  sisters^  and  I  would  be  Ihe 
lady  abbess."  , 

The  rigid  moralist  may  probably  be  as- 
tonished that  any  credit  should  be  due  to 
Anna,  for  having  resisted  the  temptatioB  c£ 
flirting  with  a  married  man ;  but  letus 
a  moment,  to  consider  what  flirtation  » 

Flirtation  may  be  the  idle  frolic  of  an  in-  ' 
nocent  girl ;  but  it  too  frequently  is  a  gmme  ,| 
deeply  played  by  a  designing  and  sell-in-  '; 
te rested  woman.  It  may  be  carried  on  at  !: 
all  ages,  and  by  all  dasses  of  society,  in  all  -j 
scenes,  and  circumstances  of  life:  in  the  I 
court,  and  the  cottage ;  the  crowded  theatre,  ;r 
and  the  house  of  prayer:  by  the  misa,  and  ; 
the  matron  ;  the  flaunting  belle,  and  tbe  &- 
natical  devotee,  who  casts  up  her  clear  ey^  !i 
with  the  solemn  asse^-eration  that  sne  knows  i 
no  sin.  Deformity  does  not  preclude  the  po«-  [I 
sibility  of  its  existence,  nor  beauty  divest  it  ot  [ 
its  hideous  reality.  Flirtation  may  nu««e  or 
depress  the  snowy  eye-lid,  and  distort  ih^  i 
wrinkled  cheek  with  smiles;  add  sweett:es« 
to  the  melody  of  song,  and  solWn  the  h&nh 
tones  of  discord;  flutter  in  the  ball-roocn  m 
its  own  unblushing  character,  and  ptea)  un- 
der the  mask  of  friendship  upon  the  pnvaie 
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peaee  of  domestic  life,  like  the  serpeilt  when 
^t  eotls  its  vile  and  venomoos  folds  within  a 
bower  of  roses.  And  for  what  great  purpose 
does  flirtation  thus  work  its  way  as  a  pest 
upon  society  1  Its  sole  object  is  to  appro- 
priate to  itself,  that  which  it  has  no-  power  of 
returning;  too  frequently  robbing  the  fhith- 
M  and  devoted  heart  of  the  rich  treasure  of 
its  best  aflecUons,  and  offering  in  repayment 
the  distorted  animation  of  a  jaded  counte- 
nance, the  bloahes  of  mimic  modesty,  the 
forced  flashes  of  a  faded  eye,  and  the  hollow 
Bmilea  that  simper  on  a  weary  lip. 

Had  Anna  Clare  been  possessed  with  the 
demon  of  flirtation,  she  would  have  raised 
her  eyes  to  those  of  Sir  Frederick,  with  ex- 
actly the  expression  which  she  knew  (and 
what  woman  with  fine  eyes  does  not  know  ?) 
would  have  gone  nearest  to  the  source  of 
long  buried  feeling.  She  would  have  sung 
that  siUy  baHad  again,  pertiaps  with  trem- 
bling and  hesitation,  but  still  she  would  have 
tang  it,  or  have  tried  to  sing  it ;  and  then 
towards  the  close  of  the  performance,  her 
eyes  would  have  been  cast  down,  and  a 
tear  might  have  stolen  from  beneath  their 
long  dark  lashes,  and  her  voice  grown  gred- 
oallj  more  plaintive,  until  at  last  it  died 
away  in  a  kind  of  distant  melody,  leaving 
her  qnandam  lover  and  herself  in  the  most 
exquisite  reverie  imaginable;  from  which 
she  would  most  probably,  at  last  have  start- 
ed with  a  pretended  effort  at  self  mastery; 
and  then,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  arbour, 
tnd  while  Sir  Frederick  stooped  for  her 
guitar,  she  would  have  pointed  to  the  blue 
ribbon,  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  support- 
ed on  her  fair  shoulder,  saying^  it  was  the 
>ame  which  he  gave  her  when  in  Scotland, 
and  that  she  cherished  such  memorials  of 
past  pleasure,  as  all  that  her  existence  had 
now  to  make  it  worth  enduring:  and  then 
teant  again,  but  not  too  many,  lest  her  coun- 
tenance should  be  disfigured.  By  this  time 
tliey  would  have  had  the  choice  of  two  paths ; 
the  one  leading  directly  to  the  house,  and 
the  other  round  by  a  melancholy  walk, 
•haded  with  trees,  and  dark  with  evergreens. 
Without  any  appearance   of   design,  she  | 


would  have  chosen  diis  walk  in  preference 
to  the  other ;  first  stooping  do  wn  to  gather  a 
bttie  sprig  of  forget-me-not,  and  placing  it 
near  her  heart  The  conversation  might 
then  have  been  led  by  delicate  and  inge- 
nious management  to  former  scenes,  convey- 
ing the  most  touching  allusions  to  ser>timents 
and  feelings,  cherished  in  vain,  and  mourned 
over  in  secret  bitterness  of  souf.  And  thus 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
Andrew  Miller,  they  might  hoih  have  been 
at  80  high  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  Anna 
might  have  forgotten  her  friend,  her  pover- 
ty, and  her  pupfls,  and  Sir  Frederick  might 
have  paid  the  same  compliment  to  his  lady. 
And  after  all  this,  Anna  might  have  laid  her 
hafld  upon  her  heart,  as  thousands  have 
done  on  similar  occasions,  and  said  tiiat  she 
meant  no  harm. 

She  might.  It  is  true,  have  done  nothing, 
and  said  nothing,  which,  singly  examined 
and  considered,  bore  the  stamp  of  evil ;  but 
what  a  farce,  what  a  folly,  is  this  self^xcul- 
pation ;  for  by  these  secret  movements  from 
the  side  of  virtue,  of  which  no  earthly  judge 
can  convict  us,  we  place  ourselves  immedi- 
ately on  the  side  of  vice ;  and  to  the  early 
practice  of  this  system  of  manoeuvering, 
though  apparently  innocent,  and  too  often 
pleasing  in  itself  how  many  have  to  look  back 
with  sorrow  and  regret  from  the  gloomy 
close  of  a  despised  and  friendless  old  age ;  it 
may  be,  fVom  the  miserable  abode  of  folly, 
and  wretchedness,  and  crime.  The  weight 
of  culpability  rests  not  upon  any  individual 
circumstance ;  it  is  the  manner,  it  is  the  mo- 
tive, it  is  the  feeling  by  which  every  act  and 
word  is  accompanied  which  constitutes  the 
sin :  and  a  deep  and  deadly  sin  it  will  be  to 
many  in  the  great  day  of  account,  when 
their  secret  thoughts  are  laid  open. 

Oh !  that  women  would  be  faithful  to 
themselves !  It  makes  the  heart  bleed  to 
think  that  these  high-souled  beings,  who 
stand  forth  in  the  hour  of  severe  and  dread- 
ful trial,  armed  with  a  magnanimity  that 
knows  no  fear;  with  enthusiasm  that  has 
no  sordid  alloy;  with  patience  that  would 
support  a  martyr;  with  generosity  that  a 
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patriot  might  be  proud  to  borrow ;  and  feel- 
ing that  might  shine  bb  a  wreath  of  beauty, 
over  the  temples  of  a  dying  saint ; — ^it  makes 
the  heart  bleed  to  think,  that  the  noble  vir- 
tues of  woman's  character  should  be  veiled, 
and  obscured,  by  the  taint  of  weak  vanity, 
and  lost  in  the  base  love  of  flirtation ;  mak- 
ing herself  the  mockery  of  the  multitude,  in- 
stead of  acting  the  simple  and  dignified  part 
of  the  friend,  the  wife,  or  the  mother;  degra- 
ding her  own  nature,  by  flaunting  in  the 
public  eye  the  semblance  of  afiection,  when 
its  sweet  soul  is  wanting; — ^polluting  the  al- 
tar of  love  by  oflering  up  the  ashes  of  a  was- 
ted heart  Oh !  woman,  woman !  thousands 
have  been  beguiled  by  this  thy  folly,  but 
thou  hast  ever  been  the  deepest  sufierer  ? — 
Thine  is  a  self-imposed  and  irrevocable  exile 
from  idl,  for  which  the  heart  of  woman  pines 
in  secret ;  over  which  it  broods  in  her  best 
hours  of  tenderness  and  love.  Talk  not  of 
domestic  happiness — it  can  be  thine  no  more. 
The  plague-spot  is  upon  thy  bosom,  and  its 
health,  and  purity,  and  peace,  arc  gone  for- 
ever. Thou  hast  fluttered  fortli  upon  the 
giddy  winds,  like  the  leaf  that  wantons  from 
the  bough;  the  same  uncertain  blast  may 
lay  thee  at  the  root  of  the  parent  stem,  but 
it  will  only  be  to  fade,  and  wither,  and  die. 
Oh!  dream  not  of  returning,  when  tired  of 
idle  wanderings ;  for  thy  return  can  only  be 
that  of  the  weary  dove  to  her  forsaken  nest, 
cold,  and  cheerless,  and  desolate  I 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

For  some  weeks  aAer  this  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  Lady  Langiey  was  too  much  occupi- 
ed by  an  invalid  brother,  lately  arrived  from 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  been  wasting  hie 
time  and  his  constitution,  to  allow  her  any 
leisure  to  think  of  the  fair  artist ;  who  conse- 
quently, pursued  her  morning,  and  noon, 
and  evening  dutiec,  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion:— duties  that  became  every  day  more 


easy,  from  the  diUgeot  and  faithful  nmnrnti 
in  which  they  were  perforroed:-— 

«  SwMC  sre  the  om9  of  •dyenUyJ* 

I 

And  sweet  is  the  return  of  the  witting^  spirit 
afler  it  has  tasted  the  bitteiuess  of  disobedi- 
ence. But  Anna  Clare  was  not  yet  to  find 
her  ''perfect  rest"  Temptation  wa»  in  store 
for  her,  against  which  she  was  to  ddend  . 
herself,  without  the  aid  and  coanad  cf  ber 
friend. 

Seated  one  day  amongst  her  little  flock. ' 
listening  to  the  moootonoas  recilatioB  oT  dry 
lessons,  she  was  surprised  by  the  foUowing  ' 
note  from  the  hall : — 


*^  Lady  Langiey  begs  the  greatest  fm 
upon  earth  of  her,  who  alone  has  the  power 
to  grant  it,  Lord  Carrisbrooke  has  retnmed 
the  shadow  of  his  former  selfl  The  doetois 
have  pronounced  his  esse  incorable, — be 
fails  daily.  In  a  few  months,  perhaps  w«eia^ 
nothing  will  be  lefl  to  me  of  my  only  brotber, 

but ^his  likeness,  if  you  eoosent  to  oblige 

me.  I  know  the  task  will  be  diflicidt,  for  be 
is  an  invalid  in  every  sense  of  the  wvrtL 
His  disease  is  an  afiection  of  the  heart,  ^wbich 
makes  him  nervous  and  irritable  in  tbe  ex- 
treme ;  so  that,  were  I  to  engage  an  artist 
from  town,  it  might  be  weeks  before  we  could 
make  sure  of  one  sitting.  Tou  are  oa  tbe 
spot,  and  I  can  send  for  you  at  the  ba^i^ 
moment  when  he  is  most  at  ease.  I  wifl  not 
insult  your  feelings  by  oflering  any  thtn^  of 
the  nature  of  an  equivalent  for  what  do  mo- 
ney can  repay.  What  I  ask  of  you,  is  an 
act  of  great  and  unmerited  kindneesL  I 
think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe, 
that  I  shall  not  be  unreasonable  or  ungen- 
erous ;  I  therefore  propose,  ia  order  lo  avoid 
all  future  difliculty  on  my  part,  and  all  un-  ' 
necessary  delicacy  on  yours,  that  you  paial 
my  brother's  portrait  on  the  same  terms  lor 
which  I  should  employ  an  artist  Irom  town; 
and  believe  me^  that  in  so  doing,  you  will 
confer  an  everlasting  obligation  on  yoor 
friend,  ,, 

"Lucy  L »" 
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For  a  few  moments  Amia  pondered  upon 
the  eootents  of  thia  note ;  but  it  was  a  case, 
which  to  a  generous  mind,  admitted  of  no 
hesitation,  and  she  gave  her  M\  and  free 
eonsent  to  wait  upon  her  Ladyship,  at  any 
time  she  might  appoint 

And  than  arose  the  dreadful  nustnist  of 
her  own  qualifications,  with  a  horror  of  the 
nervons  invalid,  and  the  torturiiig  anxiety 
which  such  an  operation  must  inflict,  both 
upon  the  perf<Hiner  and  upon  the  patient,  or 
rather  &e  impatient  These  however,  are 
agonies  which  none  but  the  portrait  painter 
can  imagine ;  for  the  heartless  herd  of  look- 
ecB  on,  who  can  remark  with  indifference 
that  they  do  not  catch  the  likeness,  after 
taming  it  into  every  possible  direction ;  or 
who  burst  into  peals  of  admiration  at  their 
own  discernment,  on  discovering  a  resem- 
Uaoee  to  some  face  as  unlike  that  of  (he 
litter,  as  if,  in  attempting  a  greyhound,  you 
had  painted  a  toad,  know  not  what  whither- 
iog  anguish  is  shooting  through  every  bone 
and  tinew  of  the  poor  artist,  as  he  (or  more 
tuifbrtunately  she)  sits  looking  imploringly 
at  the  subject  of  her  performance,  to  see 
whether  patience  has  really  doled  out  her  last 
minute  of  mlspent  time. 

They  mean  no  harm— they  know  not  what 
th^  do:  but  the  emptying  their  coffers  at 
the  feet  of  the  painter,  would  be  a  poor  re* 
moDeration  for  the  torture  they  inflict 

A  few  momiags  after  this,  Anna  received 
an  ear^  summons  to  appear  at  the  Hall. 
MTiih  trembling  khees,  and  throbbing  heart, 
the  entered  the  apartment,  which  had  been 
csreiUly  prepared  by  Lady  Langley's  or- 
ders; and  tfien  with  what  confidence  she 
eouki  ootnmand,  busied  herself  in  arranging 
the  window-ehatters,  placing  her  easel,  and 
making  ready  her  own  simple  apparatus ; 
while  a  well-stuffed  invalid  chair,  covered 
with  crimson  damask,  and  a  nch  ottoman, 
standing  near  it,  gave  alarming  indication 
of  the  state  and  dignity  of  its  future  occu- 
pant 

Having  finished  all  her  preparatory  work, 
•he  was  glancing  fh>m  her  brushes  to  her 
blank  canvas,  and  wondering  what  kind  of 
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figure  would  fill  the  vacant  chair,  when  La- 
dy Langley  hurried  in,  exclaiming  with 
breathless  delight,  ^Heis  coming,  I  declare, 
quite  of  his  own  accord,  and  in  the  best  hu- 
mour imaginable  T' 

Anna  looked  round,  and  saw  the  tall  fig- 
ure of  a  man,  wrapped  in  a  purple  doak, 
wfaoee  rich  lining  of  crimson  velvet  was  not 
able  to  impart  the  slightest  glow  of  health 
or  warmth  to  his  countenance — a  counte- 
nance that  well  might  have  puazkd  Lavater, 
—calling  forth  his  ecstatic  smiles,  and  no 
less  frequent  tears. 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  much  above  die 
common  height  of  ordinary  men ;  and  an 
unusually  fine  forehead,  over  which  a  profu- 
sion of  raven  hair,  added  to  something  of 
aristocratical  dignity  in  his  manner,  made 
hhn  look  taller  than  he  really  was.  His  hair 
was  slightly  silvered  about  the  temples,  but 
so  gently,  that  the  white  touches  seemed 
only  to  be  a  part  of  the  gloss  by  which  its 
intense  blackness  was  relieved.  His  eye- 
brows were  dark  and  regular,  and  finely 
arched  over  eyes  which  had  once  been 
bright  and  beautifiil;  while  a  high  and 
commanding  nose,  thin  lips,  and  noble  chin, 
formed  the  outline  of  the  face  which  Anna 
had  engaged  to  study,  hour  after  hour,  yet 
whose  varying  and  doubtful  expression 
seemed  to  set  all  study  at  defiance. 

Lady  Langley  did  her  best  to  place  her 
brother  comfortably  in  his  chair ;  and  then, 
after  bustling  to  and  fro  a  few  times  from  him 
to  the  artist,  and  back  again  from  the  artist 
to  him,  said  something  about  her  melons  and 
her  garden,  and  hurried  out  d*the  room. 

Witti  a  countenance  of  despair,  Anna 
watched  the  door  as  it  closed  after  her  lady- 
ship; while  Lord  Carrisbrooke,  as  soon  as 
he  had  asc^ained  that  she  was  really  gone, 
drew  his  doak  around  him,  let  down  his  dark 
brows,  and  fixed  upon  his  innocent  compan- 
ion such  a  look  of  terrific  scrutiny  as  few  wo- 
men could  have  borne.  Anna,  however,  sus- 
pecting it  was  only  a  trial  of  her  self-posses- 
sion, went  on  as  well  as  she  was  able,  when 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  addressed  her  in  a  hollow 
and  constrained  voice,  assuring  her  that  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  Holy  Inquiaition,  eent 
over  by  the  Spanish  Government  aa  a  spy. 

"  I  could  more  easily  imagine  your  lord- 
ship one  of  tlie  Knights  Templars,"  replied 
Anna. 

'*  Excellent  And  you  shall  be  my  Re- 
becca." And  mimediately  his  countenance 
changed  to  an  expression  infinitely  more  in- 
supportable. 

It  was  impossible  to  proceed.  After  many 
unsuccessful  trials,  Anna  at  last  laid  down 
her  palette  and  her  pencil,  and,  rising  from 
her  seat,  addressed  Lord  Carrisbrooke  with 
the  greatest  gravity  and  earnestness  of  man- 
ner. 

"  Since  your  lordship  appears  determined 
to  frustrate,  mstead  of  facilitating,  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  task  which  I  have  undertaken  as 
a  painful  duty, — a  task  which  would  not,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  agreeable  to  me, 
I  must  dechne  making  any  further  attempt; 
and  will  therefore,  with  your  lordship's  per- 
mission, inform  Lady  Langley  that  the  por- 
trait is  given  up." 

The  inquisitor  was  completely  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  all  this ;  a  blush,  a  giggle, 
or  a  simper,  was  what  he  had  expected  to 
produce.  The  blush,  indeed,  there  was,  and 
a  more  brilliant  one  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen ;  but  there  was  no  smile^  nor  the  least 
approach  to  one ;  and  when  he  saw  the  art- 
ist quietly  preparing  to  take  her  leave,  he 
wished  her  well  seated  again,  without  any 
compromise  of  his  own  dignity.  This,  how- 
ever, was  impossible,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
beg  her  pardon  for  the  past,  and  promise  bet- 
ter for  the  future. 

Anna  was  soon  busfly  at  work  again ;  and 
Lord  Carrisbrooke,  in  unbroken  silence,  pon- 
dered upon  her  strange  expressions.  Pain- 
ful duty, — task, — anything  but  agreeable, — 
dec.  '^Many  ladies,"  thought  he,  "would 
be  proud  to  paint  my  likeness,  and  some 
would  be  happy ;  but  this  country  damsel,  I 
dare  say,  would  rather  paint  her  own  Da- 
mon."   At  last  he  began  to  think  aloud. 

"  And  pray,  may  I  ask  what  induces  you 
to  undertake  what  ia  avowedly  so  disagreea- 
ble to  you  ?' 


"  Because  I  believe  Lady  LAngiey  k 
ble  to  find  any  other  penon  to  do  it  fiir  her; 
and  because  I  am  poor  and  want  moiiey." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  puzzled  agam; 
and  shocked  at  his  own  want  of  eonaiden- 
tion,  when  he  thought  that  he  had  been 
throwing  difficultiea  in  the  way  of  one  who 
was  performing  an  unpleasant  task  for  the 
sake  of  money,  of  which  she  appeared  to  be 
in  great  need ;  for  nothing  else,  he  ima^iaod, 
could  have  wrung  from  her  mch  m  confes- 
sion. 

The  dignity  with  which  she  at  first  ac- 
knowledged herself  to  be  conferring  aa  obli- 
gation upon  Lady  Langley,  and  then  aacb 
an  avowal  of  her  station  and  cireuniBlaooes 
as  must  at  once  place  her  in  a  sphere  a&- 
measurably  beneath  himself,  was  a  eomplele 
mystery.  But  Anna  had  purposely  done 
this ;  for  die  had  made  a  strong  detemMna- 
tion,  against  which  her  pride  was  not  able  to 
prevail, — that  she  would  undertake  this  por- 
trait as  an  artist,  not  as  a  friend ;  and  when 
she  saw  what  manner  of  man  Lord  Carris- 
brooke was,  she  felt  equally  determined  tiiai 
he  should  know  that  she  was  occupying  a 
poor,  and  what  he  would  consider  a  eon- 
temptible,  situation  in  society.  And  in  order 
to  render  this  disclosure  as  little  paioliil  as 
possible,  she  made  it  at  first,  opeoijr  and 
boldly,  and  then,  thought  she,  ^  there  vnSi  be 
a  barrier  betwixt  ua  which  he  wiU  have  no 
inclination  to  overstep^  and  I  shall  have  ao 
character  to  support  but  that  of  a  poor  artist 
defending  myself  by  a  httle  dignity,  if  it 
should  be  necessary." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke,  finding  himself  foiled 
in  all  his  attempts  to  elicit  anything*  like 
amusement  from  his  companion,  began  to 
grow  weary  of  his  position ;  when  a  happy 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  asked  Ajma  ii* 
she  were  fond  of  music? 

"  Maurice,  my  fellow,  has  learned  to  play 
wonderfully  well  on  the  guitar  since  we  ^reiv 
in  Spain,  and  he  has,  besides,  such  a  tolcia* 
ble  voice,  that  I  oflen  endure  hw  musAo,  when 
I  can  endure  nothing  else.  If  you  can  en- 
dure it  too,  he  shall  come  and  play  t»  me, 
lor  f  am  growing  miserably  resdes%  aad 
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!  xnakiniEf  the  folds  of  roy  eioak  very  unelassi- 
'  cair 

Anna  eaid,  she  should  like  it  above  all 

thingv;   so  Maurice  was  called  in;    and, 
I  seating  himself  a  little  behind  his  master, 

cleared  his  voice,  and  began — 


I  - 1  »AW  my  loTCT  moaat  os  Um  wmr-horae  in  his  prldCf 
j  1  wiah'd  I  WM  the  BolUier,  who  movntad  by  hii  vide ; 
'  l^chi  WM  the  fcAiber.  waving  flrom  hia  crett, 
I  RM-h  was  the  mnntle  he  folded  on  hi«  breeet 
I  Th*  Momer  cornea  again,  to  the  bird  and  the  bee, 
I  Bet  Alphonao  Carnairo  returaa  noc  to  ane  I 
I 
T«II  me  ye  wild  wlndtf  aweepiog  o'er  the  pWo, 
Fell  be  OS  the  hMtle-lMd,  with  the  noble  alainl 
,  Trll  me  thoQ  pale  moon,  amiling  from  on  high, 
'  VV'here  sleep*  my  loTer,  that  near  him  I  may  diet 
j  Thf  raanacr  romee  again,  tc  the  bird  and  the  bee, 
Bat  Alpheaao  Canairo  remma  not  to  BM I 

'  I  loeih  m  the  bhM  hOtethai  part  me  from  my  hooio, 
j  Hr»w  ronld  my  yonng  heart  ever  wish  to  ronm  t 
I  Fur  to  the  land  of  the  olive  and  the  Tine, 
f  But  tomtn  may  be  tmiUng  where  boaoma  may  pine, 
I  ThosomaMroomoaagainio  the  bird  and  the  bee, 
Box  AJphena*  Carnniro  racnma  not  to  me  t** 

^Enough  of  that  ditty,''  interrupted  Lord 
Carrisbrooke.  **  Let  the  poor  lady  seek  her 
lorer  williout  our  assistance,  and  think  of 
simething  else." 

Maurice  screwed  up  the  strings  of  his  in- 
strument, and  began  agaia 

**  BnAxo  no  more  thy  hair  Ibr  me, 

FM  my  hoora  are  flying ; 
ffanay  ddl,  and  iow'ry  Ian, 
Bpread  Ucir  aammer  charma  for  thee; 

Mnry,  I  am  dying ! 

Uiy  Che  jewoll'd  wreath  aaide ; 

Fast  my  hoars  are  flying ; 
Realth,  and  pe«ce,  and  hope,  and  pride, 
OwnO  wtth  thea,  my  loTely  bridn, 

Mary, lam  dying. 

•opti  Chy  Vip  ahaC  am.le  again, 

FM  my  hovtv  are  flying ; 
Cr1e«e  not  (br  ihy  lover's  pata^ 
Sifhs,  and  tears,  alike  are  vain, 

Mary.  I  am  dying  t 

Lov'd  and  hivelieM,  fhr^  thee  weO  f 

Feat  my  boors  nre  flying ; 
Lonely  titoe  wilt  hear  the  Icnell, 
SolMnn  aumid  «*(  pa«siag  beU. 

Ktry,  X  am  dyin?  *" 

Wliilst  Maurice  sang  this  song,  the  lea- 
turea  of  his  master  relaxed  into  an  expres- 


sion of  the  deepest  melancholy.  The  air 
was  plaintive,  and  the  words,  though  possess- 
ing little  merit  in  themselves,  were  painfully 
touching  to  one,  who  felt  himself  so  near 
the  brink  of  the  grave.  Anna  was  struck 
with  their  aptness,  and  affected  almost  to 
tears,  as  she  observed  the  change  they  had 
wrought ;  but  still  more  so,  when  Lord  Car- 
risbrooke,  with  that  peculiar  smile  which  is 
worn  only  by  the  %vretched,  said,  in  a  play- 
ful and  subdued  voice,  ^  Maurice,  how  dol- 
orous you  are  :  you'll  sing  me  into  my 
grave  before  I  am  ready  (of  it" 

Maurice  looked  up  with  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress. 

In  their  exchanging  glances  might  be 
read,  the  trust  of  a  long-tried  and  generous 
master ;  and  the  simple  and  devoted  love  of 
a  faithful  servant,  whom  nothing  but  death 
could  separate  from  his  lord ;  and  to  whom 
that  long-dreaded  separation  would  make 
the  world  a  wilderness,  through  which  he 
would  thenceforth  be  a  wanderer  without  a 
home. 

Anna  marked  the  expression,  and  saw, 
that,  however  harsh  and  rude  Lord  Carris- 
brooke  might  be  to  her,  he  could  be  kind, 
and  gentle,  and  familiar,  even  to  a  depend- 
ant, and  an  inferior. 

Great  obligations  create  strong  attach- 
ments in  generous  minds.  Lord  CarriB- 
brooke  was  not  prodigal  of  his  affections, 
but  Maurice  had  been  to  him  in  a  foreign 
land,  what  no  one  else  could  be.  He  had 
nursed  him  through  long  illness,  humoured 
his  caprices,  and  borne  with  his  irritable 
temper,  when  goaded  almost  to  madness  by 
the  falsehood  and  ingratitude  of  others; 
and  his  master  valued  him  accordingly. 

Nearly  a  week  passed  away  without  any 
farther  demand  upon  the  services  of  the  art- 
ist, and  when  Anna  saw  Lord  Carrisbrooke 
again,  there  was  a  frightful  alteration  in  his 
looks.  His  eye  was  hollow  and  sunken,  his 
brow  contracted  with  pain,  and  his  whole 
countenance  darkened,  as  with  a  cloud. 

<<  I  see  you  are  horrified,"  said  he,  observ- 
mg  Anna's  look  of  concern.  '^  I  have  been 
wretchedly  ill.    They  have  bled,  and  blis- 
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tered,  and  half  killed  me :  but  now  I  have 
escaped  from  their  clutches  for  a  while,  and 
am,  fair  Angelica,  veiy  much  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  for  a  Tancred,  or  anything  else  you 
like.  So  to  business  if  you  please,  as  the 
case  admits  of  no  delay.  Let  me  see, — I 
may  possibly  hold  out  another  month. — 
one  sitting ^  week, — will  that  finish  it? 

Anna  was  indeed  so  horrified,  that  she 
had  no  remark  to  make,  but  went  on  as  she 
was  desired;  while  Lord  Carrisbrooke  re- 
mained impenetrably  silent,  and  would  have 
been  motionlesa,  but  for  the  pain  he  was 
evidently  enduring,  which  oflen  compelled 
him  to  change  his  position. 

'^  I  fear  your  Lordship  is  in  great  sufier- 
ing,"  said  Anna,  "  I  will  paint  no  more  to- 
day." 

"  No,  no,  I  can  bear  it  vastly  well,— the 
worst  is  over  for  a  while ;  I  am  only  afraid 
of  faintnesB.  Give  me  that  phial,  and  then, 
if  you  please,  go  on. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  my  lach- 
rymose sister  would  cry  herself  into  the 
grave,  were  I  really  to  withdraw  my  pre- 
sence from  this  blessed  earth, 

**  And  leaTe  the  world  do  copy." 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  scarcely  done 
speaking,  when  an  ashy  paleness  stole  over 
his  Goontenance,  making  it  yet  more  ghastly ; 
and  in  his  breast  there  was  a  straggling,  as 
if  ibr  the  very  breath  of  life.  Anna  flew  to 
the  belL 

^  Don't  ring,"  said  he,  with  all  the  strength 
he  could  command.  "Maurice  is  always 
so  distressed,  and  Lucy  had  betternot  know  | 
you  are  a  stranger,  and  will  not  care.    It 

will  be  over  in  a  moment  j may  I  leaa 

upon  your  arm  T* 

The  arm  that  never  refused  its  help  to 
the  needy,  was  willingly  stretched  out;  and 
while  he  spoke  the  last  words,  the  eyes  of 
the  haughty  and  stoical  Lord  Carrisbrooke 
were  raised  with  the  imploring  helplessness 
of  a  child.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  and 
then  the  heavy  lids  were  closed,  and  nothing 
but  a  slight  working  of  the  underjaw  gave 


.\ny  signs  of  liib ;  ix^e  Anna  laind  his 
c^ark  hair,  and  bathed  his  pale  temples,  uid  | 
p  ^formed  aU  those  little  offices  of  kiadoeti 
■0  familiar  to  the  heart  and  hand  of  vo- 


I 


nuuL 

<*  Oh !  My  not  woam*B  hire  »  hov^** 

by  friniles,  and  flattery,  and  deceit.  By  d^  ;| 
ceit,  it  may  be,  but  let  him  who  woold  make  .| 
sure  of  this  prize,  debase  himself  by  the  ij 
vilest  of  all  treachery.    Let  him  wear  tbe  |; 
mask  of  sufiering,  if  he  knows  not  the  mi-  j 
ity.     Ijct  sickness  waste  his  frame,  and  w- 
row  set  her  seal  upon  his  brow.   L^tpov* 
erty  clench  him  in  her  iron  grasp,  and  m- 
famy  track  his  footsteps;  and  waat,  aod 
weakness,  and  misery,  boaet  him  is  his  daily 
path; — ^then,  while  his  boon-compaiuoDt  B 
his  vacant  chair  with  mirth,  and  ^aet  tbe 
table  in  a  roar,"  let  him  seek  refuge  in  the 
tenderness,  and  the  generosity  of  wooao: 
and  see  whether  she,  who  withstood  hi»6i- 
cinations  amidst  the  blaze  of  popular  ap- 
plause, the  pride  of  beauty,  and  the  poflip 
of  power,  will  not   be  ready  again,  nd 
again,  to  o^r  the  cup  of  eonsolatwo  lo  bi^ 
ungrateful  lips,  while  she  drinks  the  dregs 
of  bitterness  herself. 

Let  the  man  who  is  merciless  to  the  hxi» 
of  his  weak  sister,  look  back  to  the  dayi  o^ 
his  infancy,  and  ask  whose  watcUbl  e)t 
bent  over  him  in  his  cradle^  on  whose  bomo 
he  wept  away  the  first  sorrowv  of  exiirteaoe ; 
and  who  sung  him  with  her  gende  voice  to 
rest?  Who  protected  his  weakness,  and 
soothed  his  complainings,  and  turned  his 
tears  to  joy?  Who  sat  by  his  siek-bed  and 
watched,  but  never  wearied,  througb  the 
night ;  forgetting  her  own  existenoe,  in  the 
intensity  of  her  anxiety  for  his?  ^^ 
taught  his  young  lips  to  utter  the  fii«*  ^' 
cents  of  prayer  ?  Who^  when  the  ills  of  hfr 
pressed  heavily,  poured  balm  into  his  wound- 
ed spirit,  and  who  at  last  will  shed  tears  of 
sincerest  sorrow  upon  his  grave?  1«  ^^^ 
a  bright  being  of  the  sisterhood  of  ihoee  of  j 
old,  who  stole  away  in  the  darknesa  of  (k« 
morning,  to  otler  spices  and  precioui  outf- 1| 
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mentB  as  a  Utft  tribute  of  affection  to  their 
b^Iov-ed  Master,  after  man  had  set  his  seal 
upon  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  leA  him 
alone  to  his  eternal  rest? 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Had  Lord  Carritbrooke  thought  it  worth 
hi«  while  to  practise  upon  his  young  com- 
panion all  the  arts  of  fascination,  of  which 
be  had  once  boasted  himself  the  master,  he 
would  probably  not  have  excited  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  interest,  aa  his  weakness  and  suf- 
fering had  called  forth ;  and  long  did  the  in- 
tervening days  appear  to  Anna  before  she 
wa«  again  suomioned  to  her  appointed  task. 

The  next  time  the  artist  was  seated  at  her 
easel.  Lord  Carrisbrooke  felt  himself  so  much 
better,  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  ease 
and  pleasure ;  and  now  to  his  wandering 
and  delighted  auditor,  he  poured  forth  the 
nch  u^asures  of  a  mind,  stored  with  almost 
every  kind  of  information,  selected  with  taste 
and  judgment,  fhxm  a  life  of  constant  amuse- 
nient  and  variety  ;  and  did  not  hold  himself 
above  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable,  even  in 
olt«cunty,  and  to  a  simple  country  girl;  for 
he  saw  that  she  had  understanding  enough 
ti>  appreciate  his  own  talents;,  and  sensibility 
\:>  feel  gmtified  by  his  endeavour  to  please : 
to  say  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  both,  which 
formed  the  chain  of  connection  between  their 
spirits,  blending  all  agreeable  ideas  and  as- 
»m  »ations  into  one  bond  of  sympathy. 

"*  Are  you  going  to  a  party,  Anna,"  said 
Ntary  to  her  friend  one  day,  as  she  watched 
K«r,  altering  a  beautiful  silk  dress,  to  the 
f.i>lijjoof  the  day. 

^  A  party,  Mary !  how  came  you  to  think 
of  Kuch  a  thing!  I  am  only  making  this 
Tr.xk  more  fit  to  paint  in,  for  I  am  positively 
Ythamcd  of  going  to  the  Hall  the  6g\iTe  I 
;i;ive  lately  been." 

There  is  a  look  of  penetration  in  some  eyes 
'if  dark  grey,  wliich  is  more  insupportable 
to  tlie  object  of  their  scrunity,  than  the  flash- 


ing of  more  brilliant  and  sparkling  orbs ;  and 
Mary  fixed  upon  the  face  of  her  friend  this 
searching  expression;  ana  Anna  felt  that 
she  was  looking  at  her,  though  their  eyes  did 
not  meet. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  change  the 
current  of  her  thoughts.  She  felt  that  she 
was  blushing,  and  she  felt  also,  that  she  was 
convicted  in  an  act  of  eggregious  folly.  At 
last,  when  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  she 
laid  down  her  work,  and  exclaimed, 

''Mary,  you  are  too  deep  for  me.  You 
have  discovered  what  I  was  trying  to  con- 
ceal from  myself;  that  I  have  really  been 
taking  all  this  pains,  to  make  myself  look 
more  pleasing  and  more  ladylike,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  who  is  shuddering  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart, 
Mary,  for  your  well-timed  and  gentle  warn- 
ing. You  see  I  am  again  beset  with  temp- 
tation. It  is  a  hard  lesson  that  I  have  to 
learn ;  for  no  sooner  is  one  branch  of  vanity 
cut  ofi^  than  it  puts  forth  another ;  but  if  He 
win  give  me  help,  to  whom  alone  belongs 
the  glory  of  victory,  I  will  be  worthy  of  your 
friendship  yet,  Mary."  And  with  this  laud- 
able resolution,  Anna  went  to  her  own  room, 
and  after  locking  up  her  silk  dress,  cast  a 
farewell  glance  at  the  mirror,  beforo  she 
went  to  her  morning's  occupation.  It  was 
only  intended  for  one  glance,  but  the  wind 
had  been  busy  with  her  raven  hair ;  and  sorry 
we  are  to  say,  that  Anna  looked  again  and 
again ;  for  thero  were  ringlets  to  arrange, 
and  a  pink  handkerchief  to  adjust,  so  as  to 
give  a  glow  to  her  faded  complexion. 

Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  again  sunk  into  his 
usual  state  of  brooding  melancholy,  probably 
from  an  increase  of  his  bodily  infirmities, 
bringing,  as  they  not  imfrequently  do,  an  in- 
creased longing  to  retain  a  life,  of  which 
those  who  cling  to  it  with  the  greatest  per- 
tinacity, often  profess  to  be  the  most  weary ; 
and  he  might  besides  have  his  own  private 
reasons  for  dreading  his  impending  doom. 

Anna  saw  at  one  glance  that  he  was  worse ; 
and  though  she  made  no  remark,  yet  she 
found  many  excuses  for  altering  the  folds  of 
his  cloak,  that  she  might  at  the  same  time 
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place  his  cuflhions  more  comfortably,  offer 
him  refreshmentfl,  or  «>othe  him,  with  kind 
words ;  never  so  touching  as  when  whispered 
near  to  the  ear,  in  the  sweet  tones  of  wo- 
manly tenderness. 

There  was  something  in  the  sitoation  of 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  deeply  and  painfully 
affecting  to  a  sensitive  mind ;  and  it  afforded 
him  no  small  degree  of  gratification,  to  find 
that  Anna  was  affected  by  it 

He  had  wandered  through  the  world  as  a 
stranger,  extracting  from  society  everything 
but  what  he  most  wanted ; — the  communion 
of  a  kindred  soul— the  pure  and  devoted 
affection  of  a  guileless  and  unsophisticated 
heart  In  vain  be  had  tried  to  make  any 
lasting  impression  upon  the  feelings  of  wo- 
man, as  he  had  found  her,  in  the  magic 
circle  of  fashion,  glittering  in  deceitful 
oharms,  and  decked  in  false  smiles ;  and  often 
had  he  exclaimed,  after  returning  to  his  own 
chamber,  "My  poor  Maurice  loves  me  bet- 
ter than  any  of  them." 

His  sister,  it  is  true,  regarded  him  with 
what  some  would  call  passionate  fondness  ; 
and  he  knew,  that  when  the  hour  of  parting 
should  draw  near,  she  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  anguish,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  but  he 
knew  also,  that  her  light  step  would  skip 
over  the  churdi-yard  before  his  grave  was . 
green. 

And  yet,  what  bond  of  union  could  possi- 
bly exist  between  the  haughty  Lord  Carris- 
brooke, and  the  humble  Anna  Clare?  He, 
surrounded  by  luxury  and  wealth,  yet  sus- 
pended but  for  a  few  brief  moments  above 
the  gloomy  grave ;  and  she,  a  simple  countiy 
maiden,  apparently  pursuing  her  homely 
path  with  patient  steps.  Yes,  there  was  a 
bond  betwixt  theuL  The  bond  of  sympathy, 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  both.  Sympa- 
thy of  taste,  and  thought,  and  feeling ;  sym- 
pathy of  high  purpose,  and  noble  sentiment ; 
sympathy,  which  no  difference  of  rank  or 
station  can  subdue ;  sjrmpathy  in  the  inward 
yearnings  of  the  spirit,  which  struggled  in 
vain  to  support  its  own  existence ;  clinging 
in  its  weakness  to  the  veriest  reeds  of  earth, 


and  rejecting  again  and  again,  the  offer  of 
that  hand  which  alone  is  mighty  to  save. 

It  was  in  the  cheerful  month  of  June,  that 
the  noble  invalid  and  the  young  artist,  aat 
together  at  an  open  window,  during  the  quiet 
morning  hours,  before  the  Hall  was  disturbed 
by  visiters,  and  while  the  dew  was  yet  upon 
the  grass.  For  now  they  oAen  found  both 
time  and  inclinatioo  to  converse,  and  Lord 
Carrisbrooke  cast  his  melancholy  eyts 
around  upon  the  clear  landscape,  the  bhie 
hills,  the  shining  river,  the  green  slopes,  and 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees ;  hat  Deither 
the  fair  landscape^  nor  the  scent  of  «i»iw^ 
flowers,  the  hum  of  bees^  nor  the  mog  o£ 
merry  birds,  brou^t  ^adneas  to  his  emil,  for 
he  was  losing  his  firm  step  upon  the  joyous  \ 
earth,  and  looking  almost  his  last  xspaa  the 
smiling  flowers,  and  listening  to  the  jocund 
birds,  that  would  soon  be  winging  their 
happy  flight  above  his  grave.  | 

"  You  will  be  here,"  said  he,  as  if  contiiKi- 
ing  the  mournful  train  of  his  reflecliooa, 
^  You  will  be  here  when  summer  eomcs  i 
again,  and — I, — ''    He  paused  and  looked  « 
earnestly  at  Anna.    Words  were  t^on  her  . 
lips  which  might  have  been  appUeahk  m , 
such  an  hour,  but  she  dared  not  utter  ibeiL 
How  did  her  spirit  yearn  to  answer,  ^  And ', 
you  will  be  in  heaven!"    AH  that  wom 
can  say,  with  eyes  that  shine  through  teaia^ ' 
was  written  in  her  countenance;    hot  the 
made  no  audible  reply,  and  her  eompaoiflo 
went  on  quoting  the  words  of  Amoiiy» 

«« I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying.** 

'*  A  fatal  malady  is  preying  upon  my  heart 
yet  I  brave  it  out  to  the  world,  and  nooe,  but 
my  faithfiil  Maurice,  knows  that  I  endure 
any  other  than  bodily  suffering;  even  he  ; 
knows  not  the  cause,  but  to  you  I  will  coo- , 
fess,  that  when  I  tliink  of  launching  forth 
upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  I  CeO. 
like  a  fearful  child,  about  to  enter  upoa  a  re- 
gion of  impenetrable  darkness. 

*'  In  my  ride  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  poer 
woman  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  oouge, 
reading  her  Bible;  and  oh!  how  I  envied 
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that  humble  creature,  feasting  upon  what,  to 
her,  were  the  words  of  eternal  truth." 

■^  The  same  book,"  said  Anna,  ^  it  open  to 
all ;  and  it  is  the  perfection  of  that  volume, 
that  iu  sacred  truths  are  equally  applicable, 
its  moral  precepts  equally  serviceable,  and 
Its  religious  consolations  equally  available, 
to  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  happy  and  the  misemble." 

Lord  Cairisbrooke  shook  his  head.  ''My 
mother  forced  me  when  a  child  to  learn  long 
tesBoas  from  the  Bible,  as  a  punishment 
when  I  did  wrong;  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  remd  it  stnce." 

''If  foo  would  but  try,  my  Lord,"  said 
Anna. 

^Will  yon  read  it  to  mel"  replied  his 
Lordship.  And  then  he  smiled  as  dying 
men  have  no  right  to  smile. 

*^l  would  do  anything,"  said  Anna,  in  her 
own  guileless  manner,  ''to  make  you  less 
ODelancboly,  less  desponding;  and  I  would 
miSer  anything,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
instrumental  in  raising  your  thoughts  to  a 
participation  in  those  hopes,  which  alone  are 
able  to  support  the  soul  in  its  hotir  of  mortal 
tnaL** 

''How  is  thisi"  said  Lord  Carrisbrooke, 
and  while  he  spoke  and  looked  earnestly  at 
Anna,  tears,  burning  tears,  were  in  his  eyes ; 
and  he  stretched  forth  his  thin  and  wasted 
hand,  and  grasped  her  arm  with  something 
of  unearthly  energy.  '^My  course  through 
this  worid  baa  beoi  short  and  eccentric; 
wiomng  the  wonder  of  the  many,  and  the 
love  of  the  few.  Had  I  not  dived  beneath 
the  shallow  surface  of  profession,  my  sated 
vanity  might  have  revelled  in  fruition ;  yet 
hare  I  never  known  (h>m  my  cradle  until  this 
hour  one  fKend  who  cared  about  my  souL" 

**  Your  Lordship  has  been  very  unfortu- 
nate !  Amongst  the  (trst  of  earthly  blessings 
which  heaven  bestowed  upbn  me,  was  a 
uithful  friend ;  a  friend  whose  counsel  and 
kimlness  have  been  as  a  light  upon  my  path." 

""  And  will  you  be  this  friend  to  me  ?" 

"  Impossible,  my  lord !" 

''Why  impossible!" 

'^Becanse  you  are  a  man,  noble,  and 


wealthy,  and  accomplished ;  and  I  am  a  wo- 
man, young,  and  poor,  and  unprotected." 

"  And  for  these  qualities  I  love  you  better ; 
and  surely  for  those,  you  cannot  respect  me 
tlieless!" 

^'My  lord;  that  very  weakness  which  ex- 
cites your  tenderness,  and  that  dignity  which 
awes  me  into  respect,  are  incompatible  with 
the  fair  and  equalizing  nature  of  friendship." 

"  Then  call  it  love,  if  you  will.  It  matters 
little  what  name  is  given  to  an  intimacy  like 
otirs,  to  be  dissolved  in  a  few  brief  moments ; 
but  oh !  do  not  leave  me  to  myselfl  Come 
often ;  sit  with  me  till  you  are  weary ;  and, 
above  all  things,  tell  me  how  to  make  death 
less  horrible.  Ah!  yon  are  going  again, 
going  to  gather  roses,  and  sit  within  your 
sunny  bower,  and  listen  to  the  birds  that 
warble  overhead,  and  feel  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer fan  your  blooming  cheek,  and  think  not 
of  the  weary  hours  that  I  am  spending.  In- 
deed why  should  you?  I  am  nothing  to  you, 
I  can  be  nothing,  and  have  no  right  to  trou- 
ble you  with  my  fruitless  complainings." 

Anna  held  out  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  concealed  her  face ;  and  wishing 
the  miserable  invalid  a  good  morning,  went 
her  way  to  muse  upon  the  various  branches 
and  bearings  of  the  word  "  interesting ;"  a 
word  so  important  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
sentimentalist,  that  it  appears  to  possess  the 
talismanic  property  of  discovering  whatever 
is  worthy  of  consideration  either  in  nature  or 
art 

" How  interesting!"  exclaims  the  enthusi- 
ast, and  immediately  her  beau  ideal  is  clothed 
in  a  mantle  of  imaginary  beauty.  Within 
may  be  an  empty  void,  it  matters  not  Van- 
ity or  vice  may  luric  below,  they  are  alike  un- 
heeded. Misery  and  disappointment  may 
lie  shrouded  beneath,  they  are  endured  with 
the  patience  of  a  martyr.  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  object  is  interesting,  and  conse- 
quently it  becomes  an  idol. 

Again— When  anything  earthly,  or  un- 
earthly, has  received  the  fatal  condemnation 
of  being  pronounced  uninteresting,  how  ut- 
terly hopeless  and  vain  is  every  attempt  to 
force  it  upon  the  attention  of  those,  who  have 
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been  accnstomed  to  look  only  through  the 
falae  medium  of  sickly  sentiment  Unheeded, 
unnoticed,  by  them,  uninteresting  philosophy 
may  labour  in  secret  over  the  investigation 
of  truth,  uninteresting  charity  may  go  forth 
upon  her  errands  of  mercy,  uninteresting  re- 
signation may  watch  beside  the  lowly  bed  of 
sickness,  and  offer  up  from  unfeigned  lips  her 
last  soul-felt  prayer ;  and  what  to  them  is 
the  incense  of  uninteresting  piety,  though  it 
should  bum  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart,  con- 
suming all  that  is  gross  and  perishable,  and 
purifying  the  immortal  spirit  for  a  new  exis- 
tence in  the  regions  of  eternal  light 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  ambition  of  doing  good,  is  of\en  the 
last  effort  of  expiring  vanity  in  an  amiable 
mind,  and  the  resolution  to  do  good  is  un- 
questionably laudable  in  the  abstract;  but 
with  this  excellent  resolution  there  are  not 
unfrequently  certain  accompaniments,  such 
as  these;  I  shall  make  myself  valuable,  I 
shall  be  more  beloved,  my  name  will  be  ex- 
alted among  the  people ;  and  mournful  it  is 
to  observe,  that  the  mind  of  woman  Lb  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  fall  away  from  its  high  purpose, 
into  these  snares  and  pitfalls,  which  are  so 
I^aced  along  the  christian's  path,  that  there 
is  no  footing  to  be  found  upon  the  pilgrimage 
of  life,  without  its  own  temptations,  and 
besetments. 

Possessed  with  these  aspiring  hopes,  Anna 
Clare  retired  to  her  own  chamber;  and 
while  she  turned  over  various  volumes,  and 
referred  to  different  texts  of  scripture,  which 
she  conceived  might  aid  her  purpose,  there 
not  unfrequently  flitted  across  her  mind  the 
encouraging  assurance,  that  '^he  who  con- 
verteth  a  siqjier  from  the  error  of  his  ways, 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  mul- 
titude of  sios." 

Having  fixed  at  last  upon  the  conversion 
of  Coimt  Struenaee,  Anna  hastened  early  to 
the  Hall  on  the  following  morning,  with 


hope  in  her  countenance,  and  triumph  in  her 
heart. 

^  You  must  read  it  to  me,"  said  Lord  Car^ 
risbrooke,  ''for  there  is  something  in  yoor 
voice  that  charms  away  my  evil  genius." 

So  Anna  opened  her  little  volume,  and  wai 
down,  and  thought  she  had  nerer  been  so 
well  employed  in  her  whole  life ;  but,  in  spite 
of  an  her  sanguine  expectatiooa,  she  ooold 
not  help  perceiving,  that  the  thoagfats  oflier 
noble  auditor  went  not  abng  widi  her,  at 
least  with  her  book,  and  fliat  his  eye  never 
rested  upon  anything  but  her  fiioe^  ami 
when  she  closed  the  book  as  an  experiment 
to  try  whether  his  atteation  was  reidly  fixed, 
he  made  no  remark  upon  it,  but  seizing  die 
white  hand  by  which  it  was  held  out  lo  him, 
{Nressed  it  to  his  lips,  wilh  eveiy  espreesioii 
of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

''It  will  not  do,"  said  Anna,  as  she  walked 
home  that  morning:  and  when  ahe  met  the 
calm  countenance  of  her  friend,  she  wac 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  hail  beea 
wrong ;  her  pupils  too  were  rejoicing  in  their 
prolonged  holiday,  and  she  herself  was  t^ 
turning  weary  and  dispirited,  and  not  a  litde 
disposed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  all  around  her. 

"  This  jHcture  takes  you  a  long  time  to 
paint,"  said  Mary:  and  Anna  who  was  so 
conscious  that  it  might  have  been  compleled 
in  half  the  time,  felt  a  reproof  in  the 
which  it  was  not  intended  to  convey.  "  I 
finish  it  at  one  more  sitting,"  was  her 
lation  as  she  went  to  rest  that  night ;  and 
she  did  finish  it,  and  was  more  than  ever 
concinccd  on  die  following  morning,  that  the 
work  of  reformation  was  at  an  end,  at  leact 
that  its  triumphs  were  not  for  her;  that 
Lord  Carrisbrooke  had  been  mnwii^y  ^unt^ 
self,  and  gratifying  his  own  vanity  by  the  in- 
terest he  had  excited  in  her  mind ;  and  that 
in  order  to  give  this  interest  a  deeper  char- 
acter, he  had  expressed  all,  and  perbsfs 
something  more,  than  he  really  thooght,  and 
felt,  at  the  prospect  of  the  awful  doom  diat 
was  impending. 

Oh !  woman,  in  thy  mysterious  and  often 
eventful  lifb,  thou  hast  many  a  hard  lesson  of 
humility  to  learn ;  and,  perhaps,  none  can  be 
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more  pamfolly  iitttnietiye,  than  that  which 
teaches  diee,  that  in  thy  noble  and  generoue 
dedfc  to  Bcrre  thy  fellow  crcatares,  thou 
has  been  aspiring  too  high.  Learn,  then, 
from  the  experience  and  the  warning  of  oth> 
ere,  Jcam  while  thy  young  heart  is  yet  un- 
eeathed  by  disappointment,  that  thy  sphere 
of  merit  is  a  lowly  one ;  and  above  all  things, 
go  not  forth  upon  the  mighty  ocean,  in  the 
preramptnous  hope,  that  thou  shall  be  able 
to  pilot  the  stately  vessel  into  port ;  let  the 
heavy  prow  heave  on  upon  the  billows  of 
destruction;  thy  feeble  help  cannot  avail; 
thoa  canst  only  be  drawn  within  the  vortex, 
engulphed,  and  lost  for  ever.  Thy  little 
bark  ii  made  to  float  amongst  the  shoals  and 
ihaflowi  of  the  shore,  to  warn  the  ignorant 
of  danger,  to  gather  up  ihe  wreck,  to  save 
the  perishing,  and  to  comfort  the  fbriom. 

The  last  meeting  between  Lord  Carri»- 
brooke  and  Anna  was  a  painful  one,  through 
which  nothing  could  have  supported  her,  but 
the  froits  of  a  florrowful  experience,  and  a 
heightened  sense  of  duty. 

''It  is  better,  much  better;"  said  she,  as 
ihe  walked  home  that  morning;  and  yet 
tears  were  every  instant  starting  in  her  eyes, 
and  sometimea  there  seemed  to  be  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear,  as  if  by  a  rebellious  and  unsub- 
dued spirit,  *^  I  was  but  seeking  to  cheer  the 
last  moments  of  a  dying  man.'' 

Unable  to  enter  into  the  affiurs  of  Mary's 
household,  riie  retired  to  her  own  chamber ; 
and  here,  upon  reflection,  she  was  confirmed 
in  her  belief  that  &e  path  she  had  chosen 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  one.  The  words, 
touch  not,  handle  not,"  were  continually  re- 
earring  to  her  mind.  '^  These  things  are  not 
for  thee."  Will  he  repent  at  thy  bidding; 
who  has  lived  to  the  mature  age  of  manhood, 
in  the  habitual  contempt  of  religion,  and  for- 
getfuhiess  of  his  Creator  1  Will  he  be  sub- 
dued by  thy  charming,  whose  heart  is  as  the 
flinty  rock !  Or  will  thy  reasoning  convince 
him,  who  has  exhausted  the  powers  of  an 
acute  and  penetrating  mind,  without  having 
discovered  the  immutable  excellence  of  eter- 
nal truth  ?  *^  Touch  not,  handle  not,"  but  go 
thou  into  thy  secret  chamber,  and  when  no 
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eye  seeth  thee,  offer  up  thy  earnest  prayers, 
that  he  who  knoweth  the  path  of  the  eagle 
in  the  heavens,  will  tarn  away  the  wanderer 
from  the  error  of  his  ways:  and,  heek  not 
thou  to  be  the  instrument  Look  out  upon 
the  sufferings  of  thy  fellow  creatures ;  dili- 
gently watch  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
every  duty ;  search  the  recesses  of  thy  own 
soul,  and  see  whether  thy  appointed  task  be 
not  sufficient,  without  aspiring  higher. 

It  was  some  weeks  afler  this  time,  at  the 
solemn  close  of  a  sabbath  evening,  that 
Anna  Clare  sat  alone  and  silent  at  the  win- 
dow of  her  own  chamber.  The  golden  tints 
of  the  setting  sun  were  fading  away;  the 
h\im  of  the  village  was  subsiding ;  the  shep- 
herd was  folding  in  his  sheep;  the  silvery 
dew  was  falling ;  and  one  pale  planet  shone 
out  from  the  clear  and  distant  heavens. 

How  strange  that,  upon  such  a  scene,  the 
principal  of  evil  should  dare  intrude !  Alas  ! 
for  our  heroine !  she  looked  not  forth  with 
joy  and  thankfulness,  but  tears  were  strean^ 
ing  from  her  eyes,  and  she  was  repining, 
that  amidst  so  much  peace  and  loveliness, 
her  path  must  be  alone ;  whether  amongst 
flowers,  or  thorns.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  the  anguish  of  the  thorns,' must  be  en- 
joyed, and  endured  alone. 

Where  now  was  her  lately  acquired  sub- 
mission, her  patience,  and  resignation? 
Selfishness  and  vanity,  had  again  been  con- 
tending for  the  empire  of  her  heart,  and  she 
was  reaping  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  destruc- 
tive warfare.  For  a  short  time  her  former 
self  returned,  to  pine,  and  suffer ;  and  when 
she  thought  of  the  mysterious  and  highly 
giiled  character,  in  whose  feelings  she  was 
just  beginning  to  hold  a  share,  when  stem 
duty  warned  her  to  withdraw,  it  seemed  to 
her,  that  she  alone,  of  all  mortal  creatures, 
was  singled  out  to  resign  whatever  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  her  heart  of 
hearts. 

At  last,  her  murmuring  thoughts  fbund  ut- 
terance in  words. 

^  Every  thing  on  earth  has  its  litde  sphere 
of  enjoyment^  in  which  it  can  meet  and  par- 
ticipate with  others.    Coarse  spirits  have 
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their  social  intercourse.  Friend  meets  friend, 
around  the  humble  hearth.  In  all  the  a&irs 
oi  human  life, — in  commerce  as  well  as  reli- 
gion, multitudes  congregate  together,  and 
pursue  in  concert  the  great  end4>f  their  exis- 
tence. The  very  brutes— the  flocks  that  feed 
upon  yon  sloping  hill,  enjoy  the  refreshing 
dews  of  night  together.  The  birds  have 
their  companions  in  the  woods,  to  whom  they 
can  utter  a  response.  All  the  sweet  flowers 
of  night  and  day,  have  their  appointed  time 
for  looking  up  in  unison  to  heaven.  The 
stars  have  their  own  bright  family,  shining 
through  the  blue  expanse.  Every  intelligence 
in  nature  has  its  kindred  essence ;  but  I  have 
nothing  1" 

Anna's  complaining  ceased,  and  she  was 
looking  out  again,  when  the  solemn  sound  of 
a  passing-bell  fell  upon  her  ear — she  shud- 
dered and  turned  within.  In  the  twilight  she 
could  just  perceive  that  some  one  approach- 
ed. It  was  Mary,  who  came  with  the  tidings 
that  Lord  Carrisbrooke  was  dead.  In  an 
instant,  Anna  was  restored  to  her  better  self. 
That  sudden  and  awful  sound,  and  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  her,  who  had  so  of- 
ten stood  beside  her  as  a  guardian  angel, 
bringing  a  silent  reproof^  where  none  was 
spoken ;  the  stQlness  of  the  hour,  and  the  re- 
collections of  the  past,  all  mingling  together, 
might  have  overpowered  a  spirit  more  har- 
dened and  perverse  than  Anna's. 

^^Mary,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  her  friend,  ^*  there  is  one  duty 
which  we  have  never,  since  the  days  of  our 
infancy,  performed  together,  except  in  public. 
Let  us  kneel  down  in  this  quiet  chamber,  and 
enter  into  a  fresh  covenant  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  that  we  will  drink  of  the  cup  which  he 
has  poured  out  for  us,  even  though  it  should 
be  gall  and  bitterness.  That  we  will  walk 
in  the  path  which  he  has  pointed  out,  though 
it  should  pierce  our  feet  with  thorns  ^  and 
that  we  will  never  turn  away,  nor  be  unfaith- 
ful to  his  service,  though  we  know  that  it  re- 
quires us  to  give  up  all  and  follow  him," 
And  then,  from  her  eloquent  lips,  and  over- 
flowing heart,  she  poured  forth  her  gratitude 
and  praise  to  that  Being  who  had  thus  far 


conducted  her  through  the  wildene«;  vbo 
had  borne  with  her  qiirituai  idolatm 
who  had  given  her  a  friend  as  a  fiiithlul  i 
guide,  and  whom  she  now  implored  to  look 
down  from  his  habitation  in  tke  heanos, 
upon  the  weakest  worm  of  his  creatioiL 

Bound  by  fresh  ties  of  more  thsn  earthly 
union,  the  two  friends  had  knelt  together; 
together  they  rose,  and  the  embrace  with 
which  they  separated  that  night  was  wva 
and  pure,  as  in  the  days  of  their  first  lore. 

Her  feeble  steps  recalled  from  their  ilight 
wandering,  her  good  resolutions  ooofifmed 
after  their  short  lapse,  Anna  Clare  weat  at- 1 
ward  in  the  path  of  duqr ;  for  she  had  lean- 
ed to  mistrust  herseU^  and  consequeotly  to 
shun  temptation.  And  having  fooDd  bow ; 
incompatible  with  true  happiness  is  tbe  gn* 
tification  of  vanity  or  ambition,  she  eoofioHi 
her  hopes  and  wishes,  and  even  her  hodahle 
desire  to  be  of  use,  within  the  hnmble  ^bert 
in  which  her  lot  wae  cast 

On  the  reading  of  Lord  Carri^rooke'i  viH 
it  was  discovered  that  be  had  beqoealhed 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  artift 
who  painted  his  portrait :  and  with  this  sn 
added  to  the  well  earned  reward  of  her  daily 
labours,  Anna  contrived  not  only  to  inaiB- 
tain  a  respectable  and  genteel  appearance, 
but  often  to  comfort  the  distressed,  aDd 
supply  the  wants  of  the  needy. 

Gentle  reader,  for^ve  the  writer  of  this 
story,  that  she  has  no  better  fate  in  store  for  \ 
her  heroine,  even  in  the  season  of  "  the  frit 
grey  hair,"  than  thai  of  a  respected  a&d  r^ 
spectable  old  maid ;  not  a  fretful,  fuming 
thing,  of  false  ringlets,  and  false  smiles,  but 
a  woman  of  delicate  and  tender  feeling}  ^r 
calm  dignity,  and  unbounded  benevolence, 
who  mourned  no  longer  that  earth  a0brded 
her  no  object,  or  rather  no  idol,  on  which  <he 
might  lavish  the  warm  feelings  of  an  afiec- 
tionate  heart;  for  she  had  learned  to  foat^^ 
forth  into  a  thousand  channels,  ^diatchan? 
which  sufiereth  long  and  is  kind.''  t; 

Alas !  to  the  rescue  of  Anna  Clare,  (m  >| 
the  blades  of  vulgar  oblivion,  there  caoie  o^ 
belted  knight,  no  steelrdad  warrior ;  no  priof* 
in  disguise  discovered  her  to  be  the  tijfii  \ 
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danghter  of  his  hooBe;  nor  did  a  superan- 
nuated nabob  make  her  the  heiress  of  an  In- 
dian fortune ;  but  she  continued  to  dwell  in 
the  home  of  her  friend, 

«  Happy  Mid  ffiTing  h^plaaM;" 

and  though  highly  giUed  with  those  qualities, 
which  might  reasonably  attract  the  attention 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  noble,  she  never  ven- 
tured beyond  her  own  lowly  sphere,  but  was 
content  to  remain,  where  she  had  not  only 
the  wish,  but  the  power  to  bless.  That  en- 
thusiasm ¥^ch  had  given  wayward  wings 
to  her  inexperienced  fancy,  became  tempered 
by  religion,  into  energy  and  hope ;  energy, 
that  shrank  not  from  the  humblest,  as  well 
as  the  most  arduous  duties ;  and  hope  that 
burned  brighter  and  brighter,  to  the  close  of 
a  Qsefol  and  well  spent  life.  Nor  were  the 
tastes  and  the  enjo3rments  of  her  early  years 
extinguished,  but  properly  directed  and  re- 
strained; for  Anna  Clare  could  still  wander 
forth  on  dewy  evenings,  even  when  her 
cheek  had  lost  its  bloom;  but  her  wanderings 
DOW  more  frequently  terminated  in  errands 
of  kindneH  to  her  humble  friends,  and  though 


she  could  still  look  around  her  with  delight 
on  the  charms  of  natiu^  the  world  was  no 
longer  a  mere  picture,  admired  only  for  the 
harmony  of  its  colouring,  and  the  grouping 
of  its  different  objects;  but  for  the  harmony 
of  its  creation  and  government,  and  the 
mysterious  and  admirable  adjustment  of  its 
different  parts,  beneath  the  wonder-working 
hand  of  the  great  Artificer.  And  she  could 
still  pause  to  look  at  the  village  spire,  but 
it  was  not  merely  to  observe  how  beautifully 
it  arose  from  the  masses  of  dark  foliage,  and 
pierced  the  azure  sky;  it  was  to  meditate 
upon  the  privileges  of  living  in  a  christian 
land,  where  the  people  of  Christ  may  rest 
under  the  banner  of  his  love,  to  hear  his  di- 
vine precepts,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
together ;  and  if  there  still  were  times  when 
she  was  rapt  in  admiration  at  the  splendour 
of  the  setting  sun,  it  was  with  a  hallowed 
feeling  of  thankfulness  for  that  resplendent 
sign  of  daily  assurance,  that  he  who  holds 
our  being  in  his  hands,  departs  not  from  his 
own  wise  and  merciful  desigUi  in  which  the 
^  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  work." 
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Oom  fh»m  ber  cheek.  It  the  eamn 

ABd  her  hreeth  hee  loet  ha  lUni  perfliaMk 

And  the  glees  haa  dropp'd  from  her  golden  hair, 

And  her  cheek  la  pale  bat  no  longer  fUr. 

And  the  spirit  that  sate  on  her  soft  blae  eye, 
is  stmck  with  eold  mortality ; 
And  the  amUe  that  play'd  on  her  Up  has  fled» 
And  erery  charm  hath  now  left  the  dead. 

like  Blares  they  obey*d  her  In  height  of  power, 
Bat  left  her  all  In  her  wintry  hoar ; 
And  the  erowda  that  swore  for  her  lore  to  die, 
Shrank  from  the  tone  of  her  last  fhint  sigh, 
And  this  is  nun's  fidelity ! 

BjjtnT  Oomnr AU. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Will  my  young  friends  forgive  me,  if) 
under  the  character  of  a  fictitiouB  story,  I 
should  in  reality  preach  them  a  sermon; 
and  that  on  the  gravest  of  all  possible  sub- 
jects—on the  subject  of  death  ? 

We  learn,  from  an  immense  number  of 
the  publications  of  the  present  day,  how 
the  righteous  pass  away  from  works  to  re- 
wards ;  and,  from  the  public  papers,  how  the 
murderer  and  the  malefactor  expire  on  the 
scaffold  ;  but  there  is  an  extent  of  interme- 
diate space  filled  up  by  those  of  whose 
fate  we  know  comparatively  nothing ;  those 
who  act,  unheeded,  their  little  part  upon 
the  stage  of  life,  then  die,  and  are  forgotten. 

It  is  from  this  class  of  beings  that  I  have 
selected  the  individual  who  is  to  furnish  to 
the  attentive  reader  food  for  serious  reflec- 
tion during  the  perusal  of  a  few  dull  pages, 
in  order  that  we  may  lifl  the  veil  by  which 
the  moral  secrets  of  the  fashionable  and 
well  bred  may  be  concealed  from  vulgar 
observation,  and  sec  for  once  how  an  amia- 
ble and  very  beautiful  young  lady  may  die. 

There  lived  in  a  certain  large  city,  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Elskdale,  consisting  of 


a  highly  respectable  gentleman,  bk  kdy, 
and  three  daughters.     To  describe  thm 
individually  would  be  a  waste  of  words  azid 
patience,  they  were  so  much  like  half  the  i 
people  one  meets  and  virits  with.     One  ; 
thing,  however,  ought  to  be  remarked  about  ' 
this  family,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  ; 
to  them,  that,  while  living  in  a  populous  city, 
where  the  loud  death  bell  was  often  heard 
to  toll,  and  where  as  often  a  solemn  fbnerai  ; 
was  seen  to  pass  along  the  streets ;  yet,  for 
themselves,  they  never   thought  of  death. 
It  is  true  they  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  some  instances  of  fatality  witiiin  their 
own  sphere  of  obsorvation ;  for  once  their 
white  muslin  dresses  came  home  from  the 
washerwoman's  uncrimped,  because,  as  she 
said,  her  youngest  daughter  then  lay  a  oorpM 
in  the  house ;  and  their  old  footman  Thomas 
Bell,  died  in  the  workhouse  the  day  bdbfe 
the    five    shillings    which   they    sent  him 
reached  his  necessities.    And,  in  high  IMe; 
too,  had  they  not  known  it?    Had  they  not  i 
all  worn  fashionable  mourning    for  their 
most  revered  monarch,  King  George  the 
Third  ?    And  had  they  not  lost  a  maiden 
aunt  ?    And  were  not  the  fountains  of  thdr 
grief  staid  by  a  legacy  of  six  thousand 
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pounds  ?  Yes, — ^they  remembered  all  these 
things,  and  yet  they  looked  upon  death  only 
as  a  firighlful  and  faroff  monster,  who  might 
never  come  to  them;  so  they  lighted  np 
their  drawing-room,  and  let  down  the  rich 
damask  curtains,  and  drew  in  the  card-ta- 
bles, and  never  thought  of  death.  Perhaps 
one  reason  might  be,  they  had  never  known 
lickness.  It  is  true  the  mother  sometimes 
presented,  at  the  breakfast-table,  a  counte- 
nance pale  and  cloudy  as  a  morning  in  No- 
vember, but  the  evening  party  always  found 
her  adorned  with  ready  smiles,  and  new 
made  blushes: — smiles  that  betrayed  no 
meaning,  and  blushes  that  told  no  tale  but 
one. 

Ellen  Ednlale,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
fair  sisters,  was  at  this  time,  making  her  first 
appearanee  in  the  fashionable  world.  She 
had  grown  prodigiously  during  her  last  year 
at  school,  and  now,  though  a  little  in  danger 
of  becoming  too  stout,  was  as  lovely  a  young 
creature,  both  in  form  and  face,  as  you  could 
wt  U  behold. 

**  A  little  in  danger  of  growing  too  stout," 
has  a  very  serious  sound  to  a  young  lady, 
and  yet  it  was  much  whispered  among  El- 
len** (heads,  that  in  a  few  years  she  would 
be  moDstrousL     The   genUeraen    thought 
otherwise,  and  swore  it  was  all  envy,  for 
I  they    could    not   see    a    fkult    in    Ellen 
'  Eskdale,    and   perhaps  she   did   not   see 
many  in  bersdf ;  for  she  had  ears  to  hear 
all  Uiat  love  and  flattery  could  offer,  and 
eyes  to  see,  when  gazing  in  the  tall  mirror, 
that  love  had  hardly  been  too  partial,  or 
flattery  tt>o  profuse.    Though  trained,  and 
pushed,  and  bribed  forward,  in  all  the  ao- 
rompUshments  of  the  age,  Ellen's  chief  ex- 
cellence vraa  in  music;  and  never  did  she 
look  more  beautiful  than  when  her  light  and 
ivory  fingers  touched  the  harp ;  for  then  a 
nrh  mass  of  sunny  hair  fell  over  her  cheek 
iuul  forehead,  oflen  dirown  back  with  girlish 
rATflejwDCss,  when  she  forgot  herself  in  any 
jf  her  favourite  airs.    She  had* been  well 
tauje^ht,  and  her  parents  had  paid  dearly  for 
Th^  Iocs  of  a  fine  girl,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  fine  lady;  but  yet  she  was  not  wholly  re- 


fined from  the  dross  of  nature ;  for  her  wild 
and  merry  laugh  was  sometimes  heard 
resounding  through  the  rooms,  to  the 
dismay  of  her  mother,  and  the  astonishment 
of  her  guests ;  as  the  bird  that  has  been 
taught  to  sing  in  measured  notes,  will  some- 
times return  to  his  own  sweet  melody,  telling 
of  woods,  and  streams  and  mountains,  and 
breathing  forth  the  inward  yearnings  of  that 
spirit,  which  it  is  impossible  for  art  to  sub- 
due. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CouLo  the  bright  eye,  the  blooming 
cheek,  or  the  polished  forehead — could  all, 
or  any  of  the  attriluCes  of  beauty,  support 
us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  or  cheer  us  on  the 
bed  of  sickness,  they  would  then  be  worth 
cherishing,  and  mourning  for;  but  there 
must  be  something  else,  my  young  friends, 
to  render  the  pilgrimage  of  life  a  path  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Rich  as  you  may 
be,  the  grave  has  closed  over  the  possessor 
of  greater  wealth  than  yours.  Fair  as  you 
may  be,  the  worm  has  fed  upon  a  cheek  as 
lovely.  Young  as  you  may  be,  death  has 
hud  his  icy  hand  upon  those  who  have  not 
numbered  half  your  years.  Bu^  as  this  is 
not  the  style  of  preaching  which  I  have  the 
taien^  or  you  the  patience  to  pursue,  we 
wOl,  if  you  please,  return  again  to  the  family 
of  the  Eskdales ;  not  as  they  first  beheld 
them,  but  afUr  a  sununer  had  passed  away ; 
and  the  assemblies,  the  concerts,  the  plays, 
and  the  parties  of  another  winter  had  com- 
menced. 

Ellen  was  still  the  centre  of  attraction, 
and  still  she  was  not  wholly  sophisticated, 
but  would  sometimes  look,  and  speak,  as  If 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  were  left 
some  latent  feeling,  that  struggled  to  be  fi'ee 
from  the  yoke  of  fashion*-that  rose  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  assert  itself  no  longer  the  slave, 
but  the  minister  of  pleasure. 

These  ebulliti<%s  of  feeling,  however, 
came  like  angel  visits ;  and  when  they  did 
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come,  they  were  so  fain^  so  ill-defined,  and 
generally  so  mixed  up  with  various  and  con- 
tending emotions,  that  no  one  knew  from 
whence  they  flowed,  whether  from  heaven,  or 
earth ;  no— not  even  the  fair  possessor  herself; 
only  the  ladies  wonderedat those  times  bow  so 
young  a  girl  could  venture  to  talk  sentin^ent ; 
still  more  how  she  could  make  it  answer, 
when  they  had  so  long  talked  it  in  vain; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  gentlemen  would 
begin  to  doubt  whether  they  might  not  do 
worse  than  make  serious  proposals  to  Ellen 
Eskdale. 

Miss  Eskdale,  the  oldest  sister,  had  been 
striving  for  the  last  ^ve  years,  to  attain  that 
footing  in  society,  which  had  been  awarded 
to  Ellen,  apparently  without  any  effort  of 
her  own.  In  loveliness,  her  own  face  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  her 
sister's ;  and  in  accomplishments  she  was  far 
behind  her;  so  taking  to  herself  another 
standing,  or  rather,  hanging  her  orb  in  ano* 
ther  sphere,  she  determined  that  their  rays 
should  never  intercept  each  other,  and  hav- 
ing failed  to  be  a  beauty,  Miss  Eskdale  be- 
came a  blue ;  and  corresponded  with  (at  least 
wrote  to)  great  authors,  and  patronized  poor 
ones,  and  held  in  her  charmed  possession 
the  first  manuscript  copies  of  half  the 
bright  efiusions  that  annually  come  forth,  to 
delight  or  disappoint  the  expectant  winter 
circle. 

Of  the  second  sister  it  could  not  well  be 
said  that  she  had  ever  been  guilty  of  any 
aim  at  all,  and,  therefore,  feeling  no  loss  in 
her  sister's  gain,  she  would  often  kindly, 
and  ahnost  affectionately,  fall  in  with  her 
wild  fancies,  when  Ellen's  exuberance  of 
spirits  exacted  fix>m  others  a  somewhat  un- 
reasonable submission  to  her  own  whims 
and  follies;  for  Ellen  was  not  merely  a 
beauty,  she  possessed  a  ready  mvention,  and 
versatility  of  talent,  which,  added  to  her 
natural  good  humour,  and  buoyancy  of 
mind,  gave  an  air  of  freshness  and  original- 
ity to  whatever  she  said  or  did.  Her  path 
waa  not  the  beaten  track  of  custom;  she 
delighted  in  ecoentricitiesy^nd  charmed  ber 
mother's  guests  by  a  thousand  schemes  for 


their  entertainment,  which  they  had  nerer 
heard  of  before^  taking  this  precaution,  in 
every  thing  she  introduced,  that  her  own 
should  be  a  brilliant  and  striking  parL  In 
case  of  a  failure,  she  never  sat  down  with  an 
air  of  despondency,  but  immediately  look  xxp 
some  other  plan  to  cover  her  defeat,  ao  that 
the  company  were  sure  to  go  away  well  aa> 
tisfied  at  t«^ 

In  this  manner  the  gay  evening  parties 
came  and  went;  and  who  was  hi^ipier  tban 
RUen  Eskdale? 

Of  all  the  young  gentlemen  who  flocked 
to  her  father's  house,  there  was  none  move 
constant  in  his  visits,  more  attractive  in  hk 
person,  or  more  pointed  in  aUentiaiiS|  than 
Harry  Wentworth,  a  yoong  man  of  enviaUe 
fortune,  just  whiling  away  the  winter  mftnthn. 
before  commencing  his  travels  on  the  Can- 
tinent 

It  was^  for  a  long  time,  matter  of  dov^t 
with  the  two  elder  sistersi  whichof  the  three 
could  possibly  be  the  object  of  attractioo, 
but  the  whole  secret  had  been  revealed  to 
Ellen  during  a  long  moonlight  walk  hff  the 
side  of  the  river,  late  in  the  autumn,  when  a 
party  of  pleasure  had  been  formed  to  viut ; 
the  ruins  of  a  castle,  situated-  some  miles  np 
the  stream.  EUen  had  always  been  aUraid 
of  water,  and  Wentworth  was  happy  tn  he 
her  escort  on  the  shore.  The  dew  was  fil- 
ing heavily,  the  grass  was  thick  and  kng, 
and  Ellen  found  a  more  dangerous  < 
than  she  had  feared ;  for  she  dated  from  tbm 
night  the  commencement  of  a  qpkk  and 
frequent  cough,  which  was  at  time%  eseeed- 
ingly  troublesome.  But  it  was  snrpriBng 
how  little  she  thought  or  eaied  ahoot  the 
cough ;  for,  on  this  ni^it,  her  lover  had  de- 
clared himself)  and  though  she  had  ineisled 
that  nothing  should  be  said  on  the  subject 
as  she  was  quite  too  young  to  think  serious- 
ly of  such  a  thin^  she  had  kindly  proffitaed 
that  she  would  try  to  think  of  it ;  and  tere 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  did  leally  ' 
occur  to  her  thoughts  almost  sbi  olUn  as 
her  lover  himself  could  desire.  There  was  ' 
such  unspeakable  satisfactioQ  in  knowing  ■! 
that  the  very  man,  whom  her  sislierB  w»e  4 
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trying  every  art  to  faBcinate,  was  secretly  and 
sure ]>'  devoted  to  her.  He  was  so  handsome 
too— 90  gay — so  fearless — so  playfbl  in  his 
disposition — and  in  every  thing  so  much  like 
'  herf^lf— Oh  I  it  was  worth  all  the  world  to 
hear  the  whispers  of  Harry  Wentworth, 
when  he  tried  amongst  the  crowd,  to  catch 
her  attention  for  a  moment,  while  she  would 
pass  on  with  affected  carelessness,  not  un- 
frequently  returning  to  assure  herself  of  the 
reality. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  JOY. 

DAiruma  of  terfnw,  WMptef  ud  Mdt 

Cot  Uie  dark  we«<U  from  thy  brow ; 
Coow  wHk  Um  spirit  of  Joy  asd  be  glad, 

CooM  fton  die  fiMiDtalaa  of  woo. 

m  hmi  ihoo  away  oa  a  sonbeam  so  bright 

1*11  daeh  ihoo  wtlh  flowers  ao  gay, 
111  httbe  ihee  Is  oceana  of  Hqoid  Ugh 

Aai  ehaae  aO  ihy  tears  away. 

For  I  eoao  ttam  the  BMnntate,  tho  heslhi  ssd  the  doll, 

I  eoao  with  the  hooter's  wild  horn, 
I  have  bid  ths  grifli  deserts  of  darhBoss  fhreweD, 

Aod  I  danoe  on  the  clouds  of  the  mors 

t  Uts  to  tho  soashhie  of  somraer's  bright  hoars, 

I  sport  OB  (he  hottcrSy's  wing, 
An  Buno  ore  tho  troasnTto  of  April's  glod  ahowora, 

Aad  mmo  the  rich  odoors  of  spring. 

I  tparD  « tho  tomplo.  tho  tower,  aad  the  doao» 
I        I  laagh  al  the  laboun  of  man ; 

I     Far,  Sir,  In  the  blue  sunny  sky  Is  my  home, 
I        kmi  my  reolm  to  the  rainbow's  wide  tpaaf 

I 

I  These  words,  with  an  exquisite  aecompa- 
I  niment,  Ellen  had  been  singing  to  a  crowded 
audience,  with  so  much  spirit  and  anima- 
'  tion,  that  she  seemed  herself  lo  personify  the 
itieol  being  of  whom  she  sung.  Before  her 
Ii^it  fingers  touched  the  harp,  she  had 
cleared  her  white  forehead  and  sparkling 
eyes  from  the  shadow  of  rich  curls  that  veil- 
ed, without  concealing,  her  beauty :  and  now 
Uie  colotir  of  her  cheek  was  deepened  by  a 
blush  of  varying  emotions,  in  which  were 
lutu'rlfid  and  combined  some  of  the  most 
powerful  feelings  that  are  wont  to  agitate 
ti)e  breast  of  woman ;  the  diame  of  attract- 
ing e^-ery  eye,  the  triumph  of  conscious 
power,  and,  mighlest  and  most  prevailing, 
the  wild  fervour  of  the  enthusiast 

II  was  a  habit  some  people  said,  a  trick  of 


Ellen's,  as  soon  as  her  performance  was 
ended,  to  divert  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
company  by  some  playful  sally,  quite  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject,  or  else  to  escape  at  once 
into  obscurity ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  former  ones,  she  succeeded  in  finding 
a  vacant  seat  beside  Harry  Wentworth,  who 
seldom  joined  the  herd  of  admirers,  to  wor- 
ship the  star  of  the  multitude,  but  delighted 
to  see  that  star  direct  its  partial  rays  to  him. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

^  What  is  all  this  harangue  about?'*  said 
she  to  her  lover,  afler  they  bad  listened,  for 
a  few  mcMuents,  to  a  little  party  of  grave 
personages,  gathered  round  Miss  Eskdale. 

"Your  sister,"  replied  he,  «is  edifying 
her  friends  on  the  subject  of  suicide ;  she  is 
telling  them  the  nature  of  different  poisons, 
and  what  is  the  readiest  mode  of  qxiitting  the 
world." 

«0h!  that  does  not  concern  me,"  said 
EUen,  "for  I  shall  never  be  tired  of  living ; 
shall  you,  Harry  1" 

"  Not  if  you  will  promise  to  live  with  me." 

"  Now,  tell  me  the  truth  for  once,"  said 
she,  looking  xxp  into  his  fooe, — <<  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth ;  for,  mind  yon,  I  have 
a  charm  by  which  I  know  a  falsehood,  and 
you  have  told  me  a  great  many  of  late ;  tell 
me  then,  truly,  whether  you  could  live  with- 
out me  1" 

Wentworth  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
then  coolly  answered— '<  I  think  I  could." 

Ellen  Imd  been  gazing  on  his  face  with 
the  sweet  confidence  of  a  child,  an4  perhaps 
it  was  the  steady  look  of  her  clear  and  cloud- 
less eyes  which,  somehow  or  other,  had  im- 
pelled him,  almost  unconsciously,  to  speak 
what  she  had  demanded,  the  vdiole  truth ; 
which  he  did  at  once,  boldly,  and  thought 
no  more  about  it ;  but,  had  he  been  a  nice 
observer  of  woman's  character,  he  wirald 
have  seen  that  the  ready  fmile  of  expecta- 
tion had  passed  away  from  Euan's  hps,— 
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that  the  bluah  had  faded  from  her  cheek, — 
and  that  though  she  instantly  took  up  a  new 
print,  and  began  to  expatiate  upon  its  beau- 
ties with  rapturous  enthusiasm,  she  bent 
down  her  head  lower  than  was  necessary, 
that  her  thick  falling  ringlets  might  conceal 
her  altered  countenance,  while  she  wiped 
from  her  eye  the  first  tear  that  Harry  Went- 
worth  had  ever  made  her  shed. 

It  might  be  that  he  did  not  know  the  de- 
gree of  feeling  of  which  Ellen  was  capable; 
or  that,  in  his  own  heart  there  was  no  such 
deep  and  hidden  fountain;  for  he  never 
dreamed  that  he  had  given  pain,  and  would 
dmost  rather  have  wept  himself^  than  that' 
eyeu  so  beautiful  should  have  been  dimmed 
with  tears.  It  was,  however,  but  a  light  and 
passing  cloud,  and  those  eyes  again  beamed 
forth  in  all  their  wonted  brightness;  music 
and  dancing  drowned  the  evening  in  noise 
and  confusion,  and  all  was  sunshine  and 
glad  sununer  beneath  the  roof  of  Mr.  Esk- 
dale,  in  spite  of  the  wintry  blasts  that  howled 
without 

"What  can  be  the  matter  with  Ellen 
Eskdale?"  said  a  lady  to  her  companion, 
one  evening,  as  they  returned  home  from  the 
playl" 

"  Oh,  in  love,  to  be  sure,''  was  the  reply ; 
for  her  compamon  was  a  gentleman. 

"  She  need  not  pine  away  for  that,''  said 
the  lady,  "  for  Wentworth  seems  as  much  in 
love  as  she  does.  She  must  be  ill ;  that  cold 
of  hers  lasts  so  long.  Did  you  not  observe, 
the  other  day,  at  Mrs.  Beverley's,  how  she 
leaned  upon  the  harp,  and  how  dreadfully 
worn-out  she  looked  afler  the  first  dance  7^ 

'*  As  for  the  leaning  upon  the  harp,"  re- 
plied he  of  the  charitable  sex,  <Mt  was  to 
show  ofi"  her  figure ;  and  young  ladies  al- 
ways look  languid,  when  they  can,  to  excite 
interest" 

"  Well,  continued  the  lady,  these  beauties 
never  last  I  wish  poor  Mrs.  Eskdale  may 
not  lose  her  daughter  yet" 

It  was  true  enough :  EUen  was  now  often 
so  weary  that  she  could  hardly  walk  up 
stairs,  when  the  family  retired  to  rest ;  and 
in  the  morning  there  was  a  cold  glassy  look 


about  her  eyes,  that  might  well  have  startled 
the  fears  of  a  more  anxious  and  experienced 
parent;  and  her  mother  did  at  last  begin  to 
think  something  must  be  the  matter;  ibr 
Ellen  could  not  sing  as  she  was  wont ;  the 
highest  tones  of  her  voice  were  almost  en- 
tirely gone,  and  she  seldom  got  through  a 
piece  of  music  without  a  violent  fit  of  coogfa- 
ing. 

'*Poor  giri !  she  has  quite  outgrown  her 
strength,"  said  the  mother ;  ''she  most  ha^ 
tonics."     So  EUen   tried  tonics,  and  her. 
cough  was  worse  than  ever ;  but  it  was  not  J 
before  she  was  obliged  lo  give  up  <laiwm»g  jl 
too,  that  ibe  family  had  reoourae  to  medical 
advice. 

''A  slight  pulmonary  affection,"  said  (he 
doctor ;  and  he  nibbed  his  hands,  ibr  be  sav 
before  him  a  good  winter's  work. 

Some  persons,  on  looking  back,  would  have 
been  alarmed  to  see  how  much  had  beeo  , 
given  up  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  bat  El- 
len only  laughed,  and  told  Wentworth  she 
was  growing  quite  a  saint;  and  that  aAer ' 
Christimas,  she  would  put  on  a  plain  cap^ 
and  go  and  sit  with  sister  Cartwngh^  at  her 
class-meetings.  I 

All  could  have  been  borne ;  herbadaiglita  ! 
her  cough,  her  weakness,— and  all  borae 
cheerfully,  but  now  the  ill-natured  old  docior 
forbad  her  going  out,  except  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  when  the  weather  was  mild- 
est Her  evenings  must  be  spent  at  honie; 
quietly,  and  without  any  excitement  If  ^  ' 
family  would  stay  with  her,  and  Hairy  Wcat- 
worth,  and  two  or  three  others  would  oome, 
it  might  be  endured ;  but  sometimes  she  was 
left  entirely  alone :  and,  worst  of  aU,  had  run 
through  the  last  volume  of  the  last  novel  be> 
fore  they  returned.  On  Sunday,  however. 
she  had  them  all  safely  enough,  and  Went- 
worth too,  and  a  merry  evening  they  maoa^ 
ed  to  pass  together ;  for  they  had  everybody 
to  describe,  and  to  mimic;  and  when  Etteo 
had  their  follies  second-hand,  it  was  almost 
as  entertaining,  as  if  she  had  seen  them  her- 
self But  even  these  amusements  began  t> 
pall  upon  her ;  and  sometimes,  when  they 
looked  round  for  her  ready  laugh,  she  had 
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turned  away  her  faee,  and  was  quite  unable 
to  laugh  at  alL 

Oh,  the  emptioeee  of  folly,  when  mortal 
sickneoi  falls  upon  the  heart! 

It  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  sabbath 
evenings,  when  her  sister  and  Wentworth 
had  been  unusually  animated,  that  Ellen  sud- 
denly burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room. 

"  ViluA  is  the  matter  with  that  silly  girl  ?" 
said  Miss  Eskdale;  <'she  grows  so  fretful, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  pleasing  her.*' 

*<No,"  said  her  sister  Mary,  ^<  you  should 
not  say  so ;  Ellen  was  never  fretful,  but  her 
spirits  are  so  weak  now,  that  the  least  thing 
overpowers  her,''  and  so  saying,  Mary  fol- 
lowed her  up  stairs. 

It  was  well  that  she  did ;  for  the  poor  girl 
having  at  last  given  full  vent  to  her  feelings, 
in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics,  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  was  the  natural  and  fearful  con- 
sequence. 

From  thtt  time  fiUen  never  spent  the  night 
alone:  Marston,  a  middle-aged  woman,  who 
had  been  in  the  iamily  for  many  years,  had 
a  bed  placed  beside  her,  and  she  was  redu- 
ced to  the  necQBsi^  of  being  in  all  respects 
an  invalid. 

Still  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate 
danger.  It  was  a  case  which  needed  care 
and  quiet.  Manton  was  an  excellent  nurse, 
and  the  kindest  creature  in  the  world;  so 
Uiere  was  no  need  to  sit  much  with  Ellen,  es- 
pecially as  the  dear  girl  was  not  allowed  to 
converse;  and  thus  she  was  left  hour  after 
hour,  to  nuae  in  solitude;  for  those  who 
were  nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  knew  not 
that  k»ve  that  will  steal  into  the  darkened 
chamber,  and  watch  by  thejbed-side  of  a  be- 
loved object,  not  only  enduring,  but  choosing 
that  faithful  vigil,  before  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world — that  soul-felt  and  expressive  stiU- 
nrM,  when  aflection,  like  the  evening  dew, 
iiheds  her  silent  influence  on  the  drooping 
■oul. 

There  was  no  immediate  danger  :--Ellen'a 
excellent  constitution  rallied  again,  and  she 
wua  able,  ones  more,  with  the  help  of  Man- 


ton,  to  pace  slowly  to  and  fro  in  her  room,  cast- 
ing many  a  wistful  glance  at  the  dull  window, 
that  looked  out  upon  a  square  of  formal  gar- 
den, where  the  shrubs  were  matted  up,  and 
here  and  there  a  wasted  drift  of  dirty  snow 
told  of  a  chilly  and  humid  atmosphere,  with 
all  its  melancholy  accompaniments.  Ellen 
gazed,  and  gazed,  till  she  was  wearied  out ; 
and  then  she  turned  within,  and  opened  her 
box  of  trinkets,  which  had  pleased  her  so  of- 
ten ;  but  now  they  failed  in  producing  any 
other  effect  than  a  slight  touch  of  pain^ 
it  might  be  a  faint  apprehension  that  what 
had  been  would  never  be  again,  which  had 
well  nigh  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes ;  so 
she  asked  Marston  for  her  music,  but  music, 
without  either  voice  or  instrument,  is  the  dull- 
est thing  in  the  world,  and  this  failed  her 
too.  What  could  she  do?  Swallow  her 
sleeping  draught  two  hours  before  the  time, 
and  beg  of  Marston  to  assist  her  into  bed, 
for  she  was  weary  of  herself  and  every  thing 
beside. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  EUen  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  regain  the  wonted  tone  of 
her  mind,  and  with  this  transient  and  delu- 
sive convalescence,  came  busy  thoughts  of 
that  world  in  which  she  had  been  so  bri|^t 
a  star— that  ungrateftil  world,  that  never 
mined  nor  mourned  her  waning  light 

As  soon  as  her  strength  would  permit,  she 
amused  herself  with  looking  through  her 
wardrobe.  One  by  one,  her  rich  dresses 
were  unfolded ;  the  dressmaker  was  called 
in,  to  alter  them  to  her  present  shape,  and 
ah !  it  was  like  a  mockery  of  the  grave,  to 
see  her  tall  thin  figure,  decked  out  in  the 
vestments  of  fashion,  and  folly,  and  to  hear 
her  difficult  and  laborious  breathings,  and  the 
short  quick  cough  that  perpetuaUy  interrupt- 
ed her  direction^  as  she  told  how  the  trim- 
mings, the  fullness,  and  the  folds,  were  to  be 
so  placed,  as  to  conceal  the  alteration  in  her 
wasted  person. 

Oh !  it  needs  religion  to  wean  us  from  the 
things  of  earth  I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Tberc  ifl  nothing  like  a  retorn  to  the  do- 
mestic scenesj  and  punniitB  of  a  family,  for 
giving  spirits  to  an  invalid ;  and  Ellen,  when 
released  from  the  prison  of  her  own  room, 
really  fancied  she  was  gaining  strength. 
With  her  returning  spirits,  the  hopes  of  the 
family  returned,  and  with  their  hopes,  the 
longing  to  be  again  in  the  world,  just  to  tell 
Lady  B.  that  dear  Ellen  was  recovering; 
and  then  the  party  at  Sir  Robert  Long's, 
could  they  refuse  that,  now  that  Pa  and  Sir 
Robert  had  had  a  difference  about  their 
game;  it  would  look  as  if  the  ladies  of  the 
family  wished  to  keep  it  up — ^no,  they  must 
go,  and  not  one  of  them  only,  but  alL  Mar- 
Bton  would  sit  with  Ellen ;  so  they  dressed 
themselves,  and  kissed  her  very  kindly,  and 
left  her ;  and  she  sat  for  a  long  time  listen- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  carriages,  as  they 
rolled  along  the  street,  each  conveying  its 
rich  freight  to  the  door  of  the  wealthy  Baro- 
net 

It  so  happened,  on  that  day,  that  Went- 
worth  had  not  been  invited,  and  hearing  that 
his  mistress  was  again  visible,  and  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  went  and  knocked  at 
that  busy  door,  that  was  for  ever  turning  on 
Its  hinges.  Oh,  how  well  did  Ellen  know 
his  step,  as  he  lightly  skipped  up  the  stairs ! 
she  tried  to  meet  him  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing  room:  but  her  breath  failed  her, 
and  she  could  only  look  a  welcome  kinder 
than  words. 

When  her  lover  first  beheld  her,  he  started 
back;  for  there  is  a  disease  which  makes 
rapid  inroads  upon  beauty,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  without  the  sufferer  being  aware 
of  any  change ;  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self, and  began  to  apologize  for  his  long  ab- 
sence, by  a  thousand  excuses,  which  EUen 
often  interrupted  by  her  exclamations  of 
pleasure,  that  he  had  come  at  last,  and  so 
opportunely. 

'^I  began  to  think  that  you  would  never 
come  again,  it  is  so  long  since  you  have  been 
here.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  it  is  so 
dull  shut  up  here  alone,  when  they  all  leave 


me;  but  come,  sit  down,  and -be  as  Iiapp7  aa 
you  can,  and  tell  me  all  that  yon  have  aeea 
and  heard  since  we  last  met;  bot  do  not 
make  me  laugh,  for  I  have  a  wretched  feel- 
ing here,"  (laying  her  hand  upon  her  breast^) 
^and  laughing  hurts  me  worse  than  any- 
thing f  80  they  sat  down  together,  and  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  fire,  and  were  both  silem 
for  a  long  time. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  in  a  ooiisniBp> 
tioni"  was  the  first  question  wfaieh  EUea 
asked ;  and  her  lover  started,  for  he  had  been  ' 
thinking  of  the  very  same  thing. 

"  No,  I  never  did,  and  hope  I  never  sludl ; 
your  illness  is  not  consumption,  dear  EUeo ; 
it  IB  not,  it  shall  not  be.'' 

^  Then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ! 
fever;  and  why  cannot  I  get  rid  of  this  lioi^ 
rid  cough ;  I  strive  against  it,  indeed  I  do ; 
and  sometimes  I  think  it  is  all  faney,  I  fed  so 
well;  butoh!  Harry  Wentworth,  if  it  should 
be !"  And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  with 
such  an  expression  <^  wild  and  oonvukive 
agony,  that  he  almost  shrank  away. 

Wentworth  was  not  entirely  a  stranger  to 
the  thought  of  death,  but  he  had  only  thought 
of  dying  as  a  man,  or  a  soldier,  in  the  cause 
of  honour,  or  on  the  field  of  battle;  the  eei^ 
tain  symptoms  of  a  lingering  and  fiital  mala- 
dy had  never  before  been  present  to  his  ob- 
servation; and  now,  when  he  looked  upon  i 
the  being  he  had  regarded  aa  kast  morttl, 
and  met  the  glaring  of  the  hoDow  eye,  and 
saw  the  falling  away  of  the  fair  cheek,  the 
wasting  of  the  once  rounded  lips,  and  fek  the  ; 
earnest  pressure  of  the  thin  and  feveriflh 
hand,  his  spirits  failed  within  him ;  for  it  was 
beyond  what  his  imagination  had  ever  pir- 
tured,  what  his  fortitude  was  able  to  endure) 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  no  conwilation  to  oi^ 
fer  in  such  an  hour  as  this. 

It  is  true  he  loved  her— but  how  ?  Not  as 
a  fellow-pilgrim  through  a  vale  of  tearsi  jour- 
neying on  towards  a  better  land : — not  aa  a 
creature  of  hi^  hopes  and  capahittciee, ' 
whose  talents  are  to  be  matured,  and  whose  i 
good  feelings  strengthened  into  prindple. 
He  loved  her  as  man  too  often  loves  woman, 
for  the  sake  of  her  bright  eyes,  her  ahioing 
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hair,  and  the  symmeuy  of  a  graceful  and 
elastic  figure.  He  loved  her  aa  a  fair  and 
charmed  ereature,  who  waa  to  be  exclusively 
hit  own — ^to  mintater  to  hia  gratification,  to 
■oothe  him  when  weary,  and  to  supply  fresh 
I  itxmulua  to  hia  taatea,  when  aated  with  frui- 
tion. How  then  ahould  he  find  conaolation 
for  such  an  hoar  as  thia !  He  could  only 
fold  to  hia  bosom  thia  frail  and  fading  beauty 
— Idas  off  the  falling  teara— and  tell  her,  that 
she  would  not,  could  not  die. 

Oh !  it  oeeda  religion  to  reconcile  ua  to  the 
thought  of  death! 

After   thia  diatreaaing  interview,  Went- 

worth  had  no  diapoaiiion  to  come  again; 

and,  if  he  had,  it  would  probably  have  been 

in  vain,  lor  the  poor  invalid  waa  very  aoon 

eonfined  to  her  own  Doom,  and  strictly  forbid 

10  aee  any  one,  except  her  own  family,  who 

now  were  all  aufliciently  concerned  at  the 

sad  change,  and  would  probably  have  made 

any  aaerifice  of  their  wonted  amusements  to 

save  her. 

Mra.  Eakdale  waa  by  no  meana  an  unfeel- 

I  ing  woman,  though  her  feara  bad  been  late 

in  taking  alarm ;  but  now  ahe  felt,  in  its  full 

force,  how  much  dearer  to  her  was  the  life 

of  her  chOd,  than  aU  her  wealth,  her  rich  fur- 

niture,  and  her  faahionable  gueata. 

Bat  what  could  ahe  do  ?  The  ablest  phy- 
nciana  were  conaulted,  and  there  waa  no 
hope ; — her  child  muat  die !  Regardless  of 
the  wooted  placidity  of  her  countenance,  she 
wandered  firom  one  stately  room  to  another, 
by  habit  adjusting  all  the  little  ornaments 
which  had  been  miaplaced,  without  knowing 
wiiat  ahe  did;  and  oAen  both  ahe  and  her 
daughter  atole,  on  tiptoe,  into  the  aick-room, 
asking  the  inexhauat9>le  question,  did  Ellen 
want  anything;  but  never  ataying  long  be- 
iide  her,  for  the  atillneaa  waa  intolerable  to 
Lhem,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  aay,— Mar^ 
rtrm  was  an  excellent  mirae,  and  Ellen  want- 
^d  nothing.  Poor  (Mdf  ahe  wanted  that 
>e«t  of  friends,  a  friend  who  wiU  kindly  and 
aodtdly  tell  her  the  truth ;  for  though  she 
rnew  that  ahe  waa  daily  giving  up  one  thing 
iter  auBOther,  and  gradually  loaing  ground, 


such  is  the  deceitful  nature  of  this  disease, 
that  she  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  it  would 
terminate  in  death.  Her  physician  was  the 
only  person  who  thought  of  revealing  the 
awful  truth,  and  a  consultation  was  held  on 
the  subject,  to  consider  whether  it  should  be 
done,  and  how. 

"  It  may  be  right,"  said  one,  «  but  I  could 
not  tell  her  for  the  world ;"  and  another,  and 
another,  excused  herself  until,  at  last,  the  lot 
fell  upon  the  physician,  a  man  who  had  nei- 
ther wife  nor  child,  nor  knew  any  thing  of 
the  aenaibilitiea  of  woman's  heart;  so  he 
took  up  his  cane,  and  went  straight  into  the 
sick-room,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed-side. 

^  It  has  been  thought  right,  ma'am,"  said 
he,  and  he  cleared  his  voice ;  "  it  has  been 
thought  right,  by  your  family,  to  depute  me 
to  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  information ;" 
and  he  paused  again,  for  Ellen  turned  away 
her  head.  <*  I  doubt  not,  ma'am,  you  under- 
stand my  meaning ; — all  has  been  done  that 
medical  skill  afibrds,  but  there  are  diseases 
which  baffle  the  art  of  the  physician ;  some 
thing,  however,  may  yet  be  done  to  alleviate 
suffering;  and  allow  me  to  assure  you 
ma'am,  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted  on  my 
part 

Ellen  gave  no  sign  of  intelligence,  either 
by  word  or  motion.  She  had  by  thia  time 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow,  ao  that,  if  he 
had  aaid  more,  she  would  not  have  heard  it ; 
and  the  physician,  with  the  aatiafaction  of 
having  diacharged  hia  duty,  roae,  and  grave- 
ly and  quietly  took  hia  leave. 

Indeed,  every  one  in  the  houae  aeemed  to 
think  they  were  doing  their  duty.  Pilla 
were  compounded,  phyaiciana  were  fee'd, 
parttea  were  given  up,  bella  were  muffled, 
and  knockera  wrapped  in  leather,— what 
more  could  they  do?  Nursea  were  hired, 
receipta  were  borrowed,  and  fruits  of  every 
description  were  purchased  at  any  cost,^ 
they  could  do  nothing  more !  and  still  the 
poor  giri  lay  stretched  upon  her  uneasy  bed, 
her  face  turned  towards  the  pillow  to  hide 
the  profuse  persphution  that  stood  in  pearly 
drops  upon  her  forehead,  and  the  still  more 
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copious  flow  of  burning  tears,  which  gave 
some  evidence  to  the  beholder  of  the  uncon- 
trollable agony  within. 

They  could,  indeed,  do  nothing  more ;  for 
death  had  set  his  seal  upon  that  beautiful 
form,  and  she  was  sinking  into  the  fathom* 
less  depths  of  eternity— passing  away,  in 
the  pride  and  the  promise  of  her  youth,  from 
all  its  glory,  and  from  all  its  exq[uisite  enjoy- 
ments ;  while  those  who  had  dieridied  her 
infancy,  and  exulted  in  her  ripened  years; 
who  knew  that  they  were  rearing  an  immor- 
tal fabric  to  stand  for  ever,  a  witness  of  their 
faithfolness  or  their  neglect,  looked  upon 
their  miserable  child,  and  wrung  their  help- 
less hands,  and  minted  their  melancholy 
wailings  with  hers ;  but  no  one  pointed  out 
a  ray  of  hope,  or  spoke  ons  word  of  comfort, 
or  even  thought  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  who 
walked  upon  the  troubled  waters  in  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  benignant  love.  Trembling,  fear- 
ful, hopeless,  she  was  about  to  be  pushed  off 
from  the  frail  bark  of  mortality ;  and  where 
now  were  all  the  energies  of  that  strong  and 
buoyant  heart  1  Hope,  that  bums  brightest 
in  the  youthful  bosom — ^hope,  that  too  often 
deceives  us  in  the  intricate  wilderness  of 
life,  but  is  ever  ready  to  stand  forth  in  un- 
deniable reality  on  the  brink  of  the  grave — 
where  was  Ellen's  hope  ?  Weeping  over 
the  ruins  of  her  own  ''fantastic  realm,"  and 
faith,  her  sober  sister,  came  not  in  that  hour 
of  need,— and  why?  because  she  had  been 
sought  only  to  give  stability  to  idle  profea- 
sions,  and  vain  promises,  and  giddy  smiles, 
and  had  never  beeo  solicited  to  preside  over 
her  own  peculiar  province,  the  life,  the  duties, 
and  the  death-bed  of  the  Christian. 

The  medicine,  which  was  sent  that  after- 
noon, soothed  the  patient  into  a  long  slum- 
ber, from  which  she  awoke  considerably  re- 
freshed, and  sat  up,  as  usual,  during  part  of 
the  evening;  indeed  she  felt  so  well  as  al- 
most to  question  the  doctor's  infallibility,  and 
could  not  help  asking  Marston  if  she  thought 
there  was  reaUy  no  hope. 

«0h!  yes  ma'am,  a  great  deal  of  hope 
when  the  warm  weather  comes. 


''Warm  weather!  how  you  talk  womui ! 
it  is  now  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  spring 
cannot  come  for  months  yet ;  but  oh  1 1  dare 
not  think  about  the  qmng;  and  she  fell  into 
a  long  fit  of  childish  weeping,  partly  tl^e 
effect  of  the  opiate  she  had  taken.  ''Man- 
ton,"  said  she,  as  sooo  as  she  regained  some 
degree  of  self-command,  "I  wirii  yoa  would 
tell  Mr.  Wentworth  what  the  doctor  tbadBs; 
but  stay,  give  me  paper,  I  will  write  ^ — no^  I 
cannot  guide  the  pen ;  do  steal  oot,  and  wuk 
to  see  him  yourseUI  and  tell  him  be  miMl 
come  once  again.  I  will  send  for  him  ^vbca 
I  am  at  the  best,  for  I  would  not  for  te 
world  distress  him,  poor  feOow.*  So,  one 
evening,  when  she  felt  able  to  bear  it,  he  w 
sent  for  and  came  with  Bfaision  into  iStut 
room  where  Ellen  lay,  stretched  out  upon  a 
sofa,  which  had  been  placed  beside  the  fre 
for  her  accommodation,  when  weary  oT  her 
bed. 

Poor  girl  I  die  had  felt  strong  enoogih  be* 
fore  her  lover  came,  but  now,  when  he  walk- 
ed silently  up  to  her,  and  affectionately  took 
her  hand,^but  most  of  all,  when  she  heard 
again  the  well-remembered  tones  of  hie  rich 
and  manly  voice,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ties  thai 
bound  her  to  the  world  were  drawn  eboot 
her  with  fresh  power,  and  in  that 
she  tasted  the  ftill  bitterness  of  death, 

Wentworth  asked  a  few  kind  qi 
and  that  was  all,  for  he  had  not  a 
word  of  comfort  to  offer,  and  there  wee  m 
choaking  in  his  throat,  which  nimnst  fnrbede 
him  to  say  anything. 

Ellen  all  the  while  lay  still  and 
less;  she  did  not  raiM  her  cye%  nor 
one  word;  yet  the  lids  were  not  an  cloeetj 
shut,  but  that  one  big  tear  after 
stole  from  beneath  the  hog  aiDcen 
and  wandered  unheeded  down  her 
cheek,  where  a  single  bright  spot  of  homiag 
crimson  told  its  feariul  tale. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  this  peie- 
ful  silence  might  have  lasted,  had  not  the 
door  opened,  and  Idantoo  beckoned  Wend* 
worth  out 

"  You  wiQ  be  so  good  as  to  remember, 
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Sir,"  laid  ahe,  *<  that  I  have  strict  orders  not 
to  admit  any  one,  I  should,  therefore,  thank 
you  to  leave  us  as  soon  as  possible.** 

When  Wentworth  returned,  he  gently 
took  up  EUen^B  long,  thin  hand,  that  lay 
stretched  out  as  pure,  and  almost  as  lifeless 
a*  marble,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  that  he 
feared  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  her. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  looked  full  into  his  face. 

There  is  an  expression  in  the  eye  that  is 
lighted  up  by  the  fever  of  consumption, 
which  those  who  have  not  seen  it  never  can 
imagine,  and  which  those  who  have  seen  it 
never  can  forget  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
poor  sufferer  struggled  to  speak.  Her  lips 
quivered,  but  she  had  no  words  to  express 
the  anguish  of  her  souL  Wentworth  stooped 
down,  that  his  ear  might  catch  the  sound,  if 
there  were  any,  and  with  the  hand  that  was 
disengaged,  she  raised  fh>m  his  brow  the 
thick  curis  of  raven  hair,  and  then  gently 
circling  his  neck  with  her  slender  arm,  drew 
him  stiQ  nearer,  and  pressed  upon  his  fore- 
head her  farewell  kiss ;  saying  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  It  is  the  last  T' 

And  this  was  all ;  and  he,  who  had  so 
loved  her  in  this  world,  parted  with  her  on 
the  brink  of  another ;  left  her  at  the  gates 
of  death,  without  one  word  about  eternity 
to  cheer  her  on  her  awful  way. 

Here  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  closing 
•cene.  He  to  whom  time  has  no  limits — to 
whom  opportunity  gives  no  advantage — to 
whom  all  things  are  possible,  is,  doubtless, 
able  to  carry  on  his  own  work  of  prepara- 
tioo  in  the  soul,  even  when  the  sufferer  dies 
and  makeaoosign. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  writer  to  describe,  as 
w«Il  as  feeble  powers  are  able  to  describe, 
Che  cxftemal  evidence  of  that  struggle,  which 
sDivi  naturaOy  attend  the  dissolutM>n  of  the 
earthly  tenement,  to  thooe  who  have  not  en- 
cored a  place  in  any  higher  habitation. 

The  heart  alone  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
oeaai,  and  the  heart  alone  beareth  witness, 
<«nth  anguish  unutterable,  to  that  which  is  in 
reality  the  sting  of  death— the  victory  of 
xhe  grave. 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  a  few  days  the  public  papers  announced 
the  death  of  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  Eskdale,  Esq.,  and  all  the  ceremony 
of  preparation  for  the  deepest  grief  went  on 
in  the  still  busy  family. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  tliis  melancholy 
event,  Wentworth  found  himself  to  his 
great  surprise,  still  thinking  of  Ellen.  It 
was  true  and  faithful,  and  looked  well  not . 
to  forget  her ;  but  to  bear  about  with  him 
continually  the  remembrance  of  her  loveli- 
ness, and  his  own  loss,  was  a  weakness  of 
which  he  had  not  conceived  himself  capa- 
ble ;  so  he  filled  another  bumper  of  cham- 
paign, and  determined  to  be  wiser.  He 
had  that  day  dined  alone  at  his  own  table, 
and  now  sat  gazing,  without  a  wish,  at  the 
rich  dessert  tliat  was  spread  before  him — 
not  only  without  a  wish,  but  without  a  de- 
finite idea,  for  he  drank  deeply,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  drown  reflection,  and  now  the 
lights  were  dancing  before  him  with  a  dizzy 
glare,  and  half-imagined  images  flitted  by, 
in  quick  succession,  amongst  which  the  pale 
and  lifeless  form  of  Ellen  returned  too  of\en, 
until  at  last,  by  one  of  those  unaccountable 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  we 
sometimes  feel  impelled  to  do  that  which  is 
most  revolting  to  our  feelings,  he  started 
from  his  seat,  and  determined  that  he  would 
go  and  look  upan  the  dead  body.  This  re- 
solution, once  formed,  was  soon  acted  upon, 
for  he  had  neither  power  nor  patience  to 
think,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  entered 
the  hall  of  Mr.'  Eskdale,  and  called  for 
Marston. 

She  came,  and  neither  of  them  spoke,  for 
Wentworth  pointed  to  the  stairs,  and  the 
woman,  taking  up  a  tall  candle,  walked  si- 
lently before  him,  until  they  stopped  at  the 
door  of  what  was  once  Ellen's  chamber. 
The  door  was  locked,  and  Marston  tried  to 
tnm  the  key  without  making  any  noise,  as  if 
afraid  to  wake  the  slumberer  within.  They 
entered — four  wax  candles  that  stood  burn- 
ing night  and  day,  two  at  each  end  of  the 
coffin,  gave  a  pale  and  solenm  light  to  the 
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ehDly  aspect  of  the  room.  Over  the  coffin 
there  had  been  carefully  drawn  a  cover  of 
white  muslin,  which  Maraton  slowly  folded 
down  as  soon  as  Wentworth  drew  near ;  and 
he  stood  gazing  on  the  lifeless  figure,  with 
the  bewildered  astonishment  of  one  who  has 
but  a  partial  apprehension  of  some  great 
and  ainHlul  calamity. 

The  soft  tresses  of  silky  hair  that  were 
wont  to  wave  and  glitter  in  the  light,  agi- 
tated by  the  quick  and  playful  movements 
of  her  who  was  so  proud  to  wear  them, 
were  now  combed  out  and  laid  in  bands 
upon  the  forehead,  as  smooth  and  close  as 
if  no  breath  or  motion  had  ever  stirred 
them.  The  eyes  from  which  the  very  soul 
of  merriment  had  once  beamed  forth,  were 
now  for  ever  folded  under  their  snowy  lids, 
and  the  long  lashes  fell  with  a  deep  shadow 
on  the  cheek— the  hollow  cheek,  for  which 
health  and  youth,  and  beauty  had  once  con- 
tended, as  for  a  treasure  that  was  peculiarly 
their  own — and  then  the  mouth — where  now 
was  the  exquisite  play  of  the  lips,  that 
would  puzzle  the  beholder  with  such  rapid 
expression  of  mingled  emotions — of  pride — 
of  laughter — of  contempt — until  all  were 
lost  in  a  smile,  so  beaming  with  the  best  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  that  those  who  felt  its 
sweetness  were  apt  to  forget  every  thing  be- 
side 1  Those  lips  were  now  drawn  out  into 
long  purple  lines,  between  which  the  white 
teeth  were  visible,  and  the  chin,  and  the 
nose,  too,  had  become  so  pointed  and  promi- 
nent, that  those  who  had  well  known  Ellen 
Eskdale  might  now  have  looked  upon,  with- 
out recognizing,  her  face.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  fearful  changes,  there  was 
beauty  still— that  beauty  which  every  heart 
can  feel,  but  which  no  words  can  describe — 
the  beauty  of  eternal  stlUness — the  beauty 
of  death ! 

Wentworth  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  companion  spoke  one  word,  until 
at  last  he  lifted  his  rosy  fingers,  warm  with 
the  circling  blood  of  life,  and  touched  the 
cheek !  The  chill  of  horror  that  instantly 
ran  through  his  veins,  brought  back  his 
scattered  senses,  to  suffer  with  redoubled  in- 


tensi^  of  feeling.  He  had  picuired  to  him- 
self, before  he  came,  the  eye,  the  lips,  the 
forehead,  the  whole  coontenanoe ;  but  (he 
solid  marble  feeling,  the  cold  resiitaooe  oT 
that  cheek,  whose  yielding  sofbesB  he  haii 
known  so  well,  was  what  no  one  bad  erer 
described  to  him,  what  he  had  never  dreai&- 
ed  of. 

That  chilling  touch  had,  in  one  instant,  dis- 
persed all  his  imaginary  fortitade,  and  be 
stood  beside  the  coffin,  pale  as  its  own  life- 
less occupant;  weak  and  trembling  u  a 
child.  At  length,  with  uncertain  itepi,  he 
gained  the  door  j  and  though  Matstoo  \M 
to  make  him  understand  that  the  funoai 
would  take  place  on  the  following  day,  he 
neither  heard  nor  tried  to  hear,  but  homed 
down  the  stairs,  and  through  the  hall,  with- 
out any  other  member  of  the  houicbold 
knowing  he  had  been  there. 

How  dark  and  dreary  was  that  loDgi#t 
to  Harry  Wentworth.  Sleep  came  not  <o 
draw  her  misty  curtain  between  him  and  ihe 
distressing  realities  of  life— the  itill  wxt 
terrible  realities  of  death.  If  for  ooemoDeia 
he  closed  his  eyes  in  forgetfolness,  the  oext 
they  were  wide  open,  vainly  endeavoriogto 
pierce  into  the  abyss  of  darkness ;  and  whcD- 
ever  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  ncant 
pillow,  his  distempered  imagination  preieot- 
ed  a  long  white  figure,  stretched  beside  biiB, 
with  Ellen's  eyes,  just  as  he  had  seen  them 
in  their  last  interview,  fixed  foil  npon  his 
countenance,  while  every  time  his  haad 
touched  the  cold  bed-clothes,  Ihe  rem 
brance  of  that  icy  cheek  came  bad[  to  biin,  | 
bringing  its  own  deathly  chiUnen  to  his 
bursting  heart. 

How  was  the  stroog  man  brought  tow,  bikI 
his  boasted  power  subdued,  bcneftdi  the 
mastery  of  ungovernable  feeling.  H  ^^ 
not  altogether  fear  that  held  him  in  subje^ 
tion — still  less  was  it  sorrow — but  a  terrible 
warfare  of  all  that  can  agitate  the  imI 
heightened  it  may  be  at  tames^  (for  who  cao 
fathom  the  depths  of  the  human  heartj  ^1  ^  \ 
fearful  looking-for  of  judgment  | 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  following  rooming, 
the  househcJd  of  Harry  Wentworth  were 
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alanned  by  the  riDgmg  of  their  mafteHB 
belL 

<-  It  matt  be  at  I  thought,"  said  the  old 
house-keeper,  '^  he  ui  breaking  his  heart  for 
that  dear  young  lady,"— and  recollecting  the 
eificacy  of  hartihoro  in  many  former  cases* 
vrbea  her  own  heart  was  broken,  and  well 
knowing  that  neither  her  master  nor  John 
would  be  able  to  find  the  nostrum,  she  took 
up  the  light,  kept  always  burning  in  her 
room,  and  proceeded  to  die  landing  of  the 
stairs^  where  she  could  distincdy  hear  the 
conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
master  and  his  man. 

•^Sir,"  said  John  "the  roan  has  never 
eaten  a  handful  of  corn  since  the  trotting 
match  on  Weston  common*" 

^  Then  take  Ronald:  I  don't  eare  which, 
only  mind  you  are  there  in  time  to  let  him 
breathe  before  we  start  The  hounds  meet  at 
Bexley.  I  shall  breakfast  at  the  Orange,  and 
see  that  you  are  ready  for  me.  But  stop— give 
me  a  light,  for  this  room  is  darker  than  ^— >" 
^  Break  his  heart  I"  said  the  house-keeper, 
and  she  tamed  again  into  her  own  chamber, 
where  she  was  soon  asleep  in  her  pwn  bed. 

U  was  a  noble  and  heart^tirring  sight  to 
those  who   care   for   such  things,  to  see 
young  Wentworth  that  day  on  his  black 
hunter— «  furious  and  high  metded  animal, 
Uiat  few  eoukl  manage :  but  it  was  the  pride 
of  his  rider  that  he  could  manage  anything 
— eould  bring  anything  into  subjection.    He 
forgot  thai  little  field  of  action,  his  own  heart, 
and  those  eternal  enemies,  his  own  wild  pas- 
«ions,  and  his  own  stubborn  will.    In  fact  he 
f*jr got  every  thing  for  a  few  hours  at  least, 
ior  the  frost  was  all  gone— the  scent  lay  well 
— the  groand  was  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion, and  Ronald  outdid  himself;  to  say  n»- 
Uiing  of  the  merits  of  the  poor  fox,  who  died 
I^ke  a  Briton. 

There  was  excitement  in  the  chase  that 
ciAy,  enough  to  wean  a  heart  Uke  Wentr 
worth^s  firom  eveiy  thought  of  sorrow ;  and 
a'  acmietimes  the  image  of  his  lost  treasure 
wb  ould  present  itself  unbidden,  it  only  served 
a^  a  stimulus  to  fresh  action— to  urge  his 
t^i  f>rae  to  a  more  desperate  leap. 


Thus  passed  those  hours  of  boisterous  hi- 
larity, and  forgetfulness  of  care.  But  mo- 
ments of  enjoyment  must  have  a  crisis,  and 
mornings  of  felicity  an  aflemoon. 

Wentworth  staid  long  upon  the  field,  for 
there  were  the  different  properties  of  dififer- 
ent  animals  to  discuss ;  bets  to  decide,  and  a 
world  of  business  to  be  gone  through ;  so  that 
when  he  turned  his  horse's  head  to  the  road 
leading  towards  the  city,  the  darkness  and 
haze  of  a  dull  aflemoon,  in  the  early  part  of 
February,  was  already  beginning  to  render 
distant  objects  misty  and  undefined. 

It  so  happened,  that  all  the  gentlemen 
whose  destination  was  the  same,  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  some  hours,  so  that  he  was 
leA  to  pursue  his  solitary  way,  and  ruminate 
in  silence  on  the  dregs  of  excitement;  the 
most  unsatisfactory  aliment  in  the  workl. 
Gaily  whistling  up  his  spirits,  he  began,  for 
want  of  better  amusement,  to  think  of  some 
familiar  air,  by  which  he  might  beguile  the 
time.  ^  Gentle  Zitella,"  had  already  pas- 
sed his  lips;  but  there  is  a  power  in  sound 
to  call  up  buried  images,  beyond  what  the 
utmost  stretch  of  imagination  can  realize ; 
and  with  that  light  and  playfbl  ditty,  came 
back  the  vivid  remembrance  of  her  who  had 
sooflen  sung  it  with  him ;  and  he  saw  again 
the  slender  fingers,  white  as  the  ivory  keys 
they  touched,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  sunny 
eyes,  and  all  the  bright  and  rapid  variations 
of  her  incomparable  charms. 

There  was  no  bearing  this ; — stillness,  like 
that  of  death,  was  all  around  him ;  and  had 
not  his  horse,  with  something  of  his  master's 
irritability  of  feeling,  started  at  every  fresh 
object  upon  the  road,  and  thus  with  the  ap- 
plication of  whip  and  spur,  supplied  him  with 
continual  occupation,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  height  his  impatience  might  have 
risen.  It  was  too  much  for  mortal  man  to  en- 
dure— ^to  be  haunted  night  and  day  as  by  a 
spectre,  and  all  this  torment  from  one  who 
would  not  willingly  have  cast  a  shadow  on 
his  path.  It  became  necessary  to  call  up  all 
that  was  potent  and  dignified  in  his  nature, 
for  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  made  a  fool  of 
by  such  idle  fantasies;  so  he  discontinued 
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his  boyish  occupation  of  laahing  off  all  the 
young  twigs  within  hie  reach,  and  cat  bolt 
upright  in  his  saddle,  and  feh  himself  a  man 
and  a  gentleman. 

In  this  style  he  was  issuing  from  a  bye- 
lane,  which  led  out  by  a  sudden  angle  into 
the  great  public  road,  when  in  an  instant,  his 
philosophy  and  himself  had  well  nigh  been 
dismounted,  by  Ronald  giving  a  tremendous 
start ;  and  Wentworth  started  too,  for  by  that 
turn  in  the  road,  they  had  come  at  once  upon 
^e  sight  and  sound  of  the  quick  stroke  of  a 
spade,  upon  the  fresh  earth  of  a  new-made 
grave,  in  a  little  churchyard,  that  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  high  and  thin  hedge  from  the  pub- 
lic road.  The  funeral  procession  was  all 
gone— the  clergyman  had  left  the  church — 
the  clerk  had  just  locked  the  door,  and  waa 
carrying  home  the  keys,  and  a  troop  of  mer- 
ry children  were  enjoying  their  last  gambol 
amongst  the  graves,  before  the  sexton  should 
finish  his  work  and  turn  them  out  of  their 
favorite  play  ground. 

<<  Thai's  a  cold  lodging  "  said  Wentworth, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  himself;  while  he 
pushed  up  bis  horse's  head  as  near  as  he 
could  bring  it  to  the  part  of  the  hedge,  beside 
where  the  sexton  stood.-r"  That's  a  cold 
lodging  for  somebody,  my  good  fellow ;  for 
whom  are  you  doing  that  kind  service  ?" 

^  Sir,"  said  the  man,  looking  up,  and  rest- 
ing one  hand  upon  the  spade,  while  with  the 
other  he  slowly  raised  his  hat ;  "  who  lays 
here,  did  you  mean.  Sir? — ^It's  a  Miss  Esk- 
dale, — there's  a  monument  in  that  church  to 
old  Sir  Jonas  Eskdale,  and  the  family  has 
buried  here  ever  since  his  time." 

Bdbre  the  old  man  had  finished  speaking, 
Wentworth  was  again  proceeding  slowly  on 
his  way,  but  his  head  was  now  bent  forward, 
and  strongly,  and  violently,  yet  without  aim, 
or  object,  his  hands  were  clenching  the  reins 
of  bis  bridle. 

For  some  time  he  pursued  his  way,  more 
Aike  a  statue  than  a  living  man,  when  ano- 
ther start  of  his  horse  induced  him  to  look 
up,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  falling  in  with  a 
long  line  of  mourning  coaches ;  and  now  he 
could  hear  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the  hearse, 


as  it  passed  under  the  arch  of  the  ancient 
gateway,  and,  when  he  looked  down  the  first 
street  into  the  city,  its  glimmering  lights  were 
intercepted  at  intervals  by  the  nodding  of  the 
heavy  plumes. 

Wentworth  would  have  given  modi,  oould 
he  have  entered  by  some  other  road,  for  to 
say  nothing  of  his  own  internal  straggie,  he 
felt,  in  this  rencontre,  the  want  of  the  deeeocj 
of  external  mourning. 

In  his  scarlet  coat,  he  had  unwiltmgfy 
joined  the  funeral  prooessi^Hi,  and  his  sleek 
and  high  mettled  hunter  was  proudly  rear^ 
ing  and  pranciQg  beside  the  hearse,  wliaek 
had  just  conveyed  Ellen  to  her  grave. 

Before  he  could  reach  his  own  door,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  house  of  Mr.  Eskdale. 

He  looked  up  to  the  windows — the  draw- 
ing-room was  again  lighted,  and  the  shadows 
of  female  figures  flitted  to  and  fra 

Ah !  how  well  could  Wentworth  picture  to 
his  mind  the  scene  within.  The  blazing  fire 
of  a  winter's  evening — ^the  many  lights  of 
paler  lustre— the  thick  folds  of  damask  cur- 
tains—the  crimson  furniture,  that  gave  a 
glow  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  all  around — 
the  sofl  and  flowery  carpets,  and  the  tkh 
sofas  inviting  to  luxurious  repoee.  He 
thought  of  all  these,  and  then  of  that  Utile 
churchyard,  where  the  night  was  closing  in 
unheeded,  and  that  solitary  grave,  on  wfaicfa 
a  still  and  steady  rain  was  falling,  unfelt; 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the  full  convic- 
tion took  possession  of  his  soul,  that  BIcn 
was  indeed  no  more — ^that  through  the  whole 
of  his  after-life  he  should  never  gaxe  upon 
her  face  again.  There  might,  and  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  much  to  cheer  and  an- 
imate him  on  his  fiitore  course,  but  JSSktt 
would  not  be  near  to  share  It  Crealnres  as 
bright  and  beautiful  might  minister  id  hs 
gratification — music  might  soothe  hin  oa  hit 
way ;  but  Ellen's  haip,  and  the  far  sweeten 
tones  of  Ellen's  voice  wuuld  be  forever  mule. 

Wentworth  passed  on-*his  heart  was  not 
broken— he  rushed  with  firesh  ardour  into  the 
vortex  of  dissipation — ^he  drank  deeply  of  tbe 
cup  of  pleasure ;  but  sometimesii  befbee  tfae 
cup  was  tasted,  there  would  arise  IboqgfaUL 
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that  were  almost  intolerable,  of  that  dismal 
chureh-fard,  the  heane,  the  ooffio,  and  the 


Oh  \  U  needs  religion  to  reconefle  vm  even 
to  the  earthly  part  of  death. 

Of  the  (amfly  of  the  Eskdales,  it  is  not  ne- 
oesAiy  to  say  more  than  that,  at  the  expira- 
tkn  of  the  nsoal  time  for  seclusion,  they  en- 
tered the  ehoreh,  in  trfaieh  they  maintained  a 
warm  and  eomfortable  seat,  dressed  in  a  full 
coetome  of  fashionable  mooming ;  that  many 
times  difling  that  day's  service,  the  mother^ 
ficewaeshroadedinawhiteand  delicately 
•eenlsd  cambric  handkerchief;  and  that 
ooee  or  twice,  when  the  daughters  lifted  up 
their  bhie  eyes^  they  were  seen  to  be  snfibsed 
with  lean. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ip  any  yomig  reader  shall  have  glanced 
over  this  pictore,  in  search  of  highly  colour- 
ed,  or  romantic  scenery,  without  any  regard 
to  the  general  design  of  the  painting,  disap- 
pointment win  be  the  probable  issue,  accom- 
panied by  a  want  of  patience  to  bear  with 
die  author  a  little  longer,  while  she  gives  a 
iummary  of  her  meaning,  or,  in  the  true  style 
of  fable  writing,  adds  a  moral  to  her  tale. 

The  individual,  whose  short  career  has 
been  described  in  these  pages,  may  serve  to 
repreeeot  a  vast  multitude  of  sentient  and 
immortal  beings,  who  pass  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  without  once  enquiring  ibr 
what  purpose  they  have  been  sent  to  trace 
their  fittJe  journey  of  experience  upon  this 
earth — with  what  provision  they  have  set 
out  upon  that  journey,  and  what  will  be  the 
event  of  its  termination. 

The  human  mind,  in  its  natural  state,  has, 
under  all  circumstances,  powers  of  action 
and  capabilities  of  enjoyment;  and  must  ne- 
(^tnrily  be  supplied  with  objects  on  which 
these  powers  may  operate,  ard  sources  from 
«rheooe  diese  capabilities  may  extract  pleas- 
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How  dreadful,  then,  must  be  the  error  of 
those  parents  who  would  forcibly  compel 
their  children  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  by 
imposing  upon  them  unnatural  restraints; 
checking  their  innocent  mirth,  and  violently 
uprooting,  instead  of  properly  directing,  those 
desires  which  nature  has  implanted  in  their 
hearts.  If  ibis  be  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  which  is  recommended  to  us,  no  won' 
der  that  so  few  continue  to  walk  therein. 

In  order  that  death  may  be  divested  of  Its 
terrors,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
render  life  still  more  terrible.  In  order  that 
we  may  think  of  the  grave  without  shudder- 
iDg  and  horror,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  make  the  way  that  leads  to  it  a  howl- 
ing wilderness ;— in  order  that  we  may  be 
willing  to  die,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  hate  to  live. 

The  bountiful  Creator  of  our  being  has 
supplied  his  creatures  with  sources  of  happi- 
ness, 80  various  and  so  multiplied,  that  the 
meanest  peasant  may  find  them  in  his  dafly 
path,  while,  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
mind,  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  teem  with  won- 
der and  delight  How,  then,  can  there  be  sin 
in  opening  the  heart  to  those  pleasures  iHiich 
the  present  state  of  existence  afibrds.  The 
great  and  important  question  is,  in  what 
measure,  and  in  what  manner  we  shall  enjoy 
them. 

If  the  body  be  permitted  to  gam  the  as- 
cendancy^— if  we  spend  our  money,  our  time 
and  our  energies,  in  ministering  to  the  grati- 
fication of  our  senses;  iHiether  in  gross  in- 
dulgence, or  in  that  which  is  more  refined 
and  voluptuous,  well  may  we  shudder  to  per- 
ceive in  that  body  the  symptoms  of  disMse 
or  age ;  when  we  know  that  it  must  pass 
away  into  a  state  which  offers  every  thing 
humiliating  and  repulsive  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  pleas- 
ures and  pursuits  have  been  such  as  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  mind,  that  mind,  being 
itMlf  immortal,  will  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
that  day,  when  it  shall  burst  the  bonds  of  its 
prison-house,  and  leave  behind  the  gron 
impediments  of  clay. 

But  how,  asks  the  young  reader,  is  it  pos- 
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Bible  to  attain  this  state  of  mental  exaltation. 
My  dear  yoang  friends,  well  may  you  hesi- 
tate, before  you  attempt  so  difficult  an  ascent, 
without  the  help  of  religion ;  but  religion, 
vulgar,  degraded,  trampled-upon  religion,  is 
able  to  accomplirii  all  this  for  you ;  and  that, 
without  the  aid  of  science  or  philosophy: 
and  religion  has  done  as  much  lor  many, 
whose  portion  in  this  world  was,  to  be  des- 
pised and  rejected  of  men;  convincing  them 
by  tiie  surest  evidence,  that  the  termination 
of  life  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  nor  the  ap- 
proach to  it  a  season  of  dread.  That  death 
may  be  compelled  to  lay  down  his  hideous 
sceptre,— to  cease  to  be  a  king  of  terrors,  and 
placing  on  his  brow  the  diadem  of  peace, 
stretch  forth  his  hand,  in  kindly  welcome,  to 
the  shores  of  a  long  wished4br  eternity. 

As  farther  proof  how  much  the  body  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  mind,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who  knew  not  God; 
and  yet  were  able  to  meet  death  with  calm- 
ness and  satisfaction,  and  plunge,  without 
fear,  into  the  abyss  of  uncertainty.  If)  then, 
the  case  of  these  wonderful  beings,  who 
shone  like  stars  in  the  distant  finnament; 
beautiful  in  their  own  lustre,  but  dimly  dis- 
i^ypearing  before  the  glorious  orb  of  day — 


if  the  case  of  these  wonderful  men  supplies 
us  with  proof)  how  much  the  body  may  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  mind;  bow 
much  of  firmness  and  fortitude  may  be  at,  \ 
tained ;  how  much  resignatioD  of  aelf  and 
sensual  enjoyment  may  be  efiected,  by  a 
steady  and  systematic  c^tivatkm  of  the  in- 
tellectoal  powers,  combined  wifli  a  oon- 
tompt  for  those  luxuries  and  pleamiei 
which  afibrd  gratification  to  the  aenBes  alooe; 
what  should  be  the  expression  of  our  jqjr, 
what  the  measure  of  our  gratitude  to  him 
who  has  permitted  us,  in  this  our  day,  to  add 
to  the  negative  satisfaction  of  the  stoic,  the  [ 
high  hopes,  and  the  gionoua  privileges  j 
which  religion  alone  can  oSer, 

Philosophy  may  destroy  the  burden  of  the 
body,  but  religion  gives  wings  to  die  aool 
Philosophy  may  enable  us  to  look  damn 
upon  earth  with  contempt,  but  religion  teach- 
es us  to  look  up  to  heaven  with  hope.  Pfai- 
loBophy  may  support  us  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  but  religion  conducts  us  beyond. 
Philosophy  unfolds  a  rich  store  of  enjoyaMBX, 
— ^religion  makes  it  eternal  Happy  is  the 
heart  where  religion  holds  her  throne,  and ! 
philosophy  her  noble  handmaid,  minislen  to 
her  exaltation  1 
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Oh !  tnuAble  loTelj  death ! — SHAKSPfiAEB. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I| 

1 1     In  order  to  present  the  young  reader  with 

a  contratt  to  the  foregoing  picture,  it  is  al- 

I'  most  necessary  to  enter  into  the  humble  and 

I  limited  experience   of  the   true   christian, 

I  under  simiiar,  and  even  greater  trials.   Such 

I'  a  picture  of  private  life  offers  nothing  in  the 

ti  way  of  romantic  interest;  nothing  to  excite 

I  the  passions ;  nothing  to  awaken  in  the  soul 

'  one  spark  of  poetic  feeling ;  but  if  it  should 

|/  possess  a  charm  of  sufficient  power  to  fix  the 

attention  of  the  reader,  to  excite  a  greater 

iove  of  virtue,  or  awaken  in  the  soul  a  spark 

of  religious  zeal,  the  Author  will  not  have 

to  lament  that  she  has  written  in  vaia 

«Bow  aban  t  boUd  aa  altar, 

To  Um  AailMr  of  mj  days ; 
Wim  tip*  to  proM  to  ftaliari 

How  alMli  I  Msad  bis  pralMl 

Tbj  laaplaa  wora  too  lowly, 

Oa !  (raai  JaniaalaB ; 
Thm  Lord  of  hoau  loo  holy, 

Too  pwo,  to  dwoO  Is  laaa ! 

Thas  kow  ikall  I,  tko  waakaac, 

Bla  aarraai  hopa  tobot 
rn  UMOB  wbaa  tboa  apaakaa^ 

Spirit  ar  love  to  aa ! 

rOdoihyaolyblddiac, 

With  uropialaf  haart ; 
rn  baar  thy  (anlla  cbldinf , 

Ftor  ■MTdlhl  thoa  art 

Vn  brtaf  aach  asfry  fbaUsf, 

A  aacriflca  to  thaa ; 
rn  aA  thy  haaTaaly  haalisf , 

Btob  for  aiiao  aaaay. 

floahani  band  aa  altar, 

To  tho  Aaihor  of  my  daya ; 
Wtih  bpa  ihoof  h  proaa  to  tellar. 


Such  were  the  words  sung  by  Alice  Bland, 
as  she  sat  on  a  low  bench  at  her  own  door, 
one  beautiful  sabbath  evening;  and  the 
cheerful  cadence  was  joined  by  the  sweet 
voice  of  a  little  dark-haired  boy,  whom  she 
pressed  closely  to  her  side ;  while  their  eyes 
met  with  an  expression  of  such  affection,  as 
none  but  a  mother  and  a  child  can  know.  And 
then  they  looked  away  again,  over  the  green 
fields,  far  on  to  the  village  spire,  and  traced 
a  little  winding  path  that  issued  from  a 
group  of  stately  trees,  with  diligent  search, 
as  if  for  the  appearance  of  some  expected 
object,  that  was  to  bring  additional  enjoy- 
ment to  their  quiet  and  peaceful  pleasures. 

**  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming,"  said  the 
child,  and  they  both  ran  forward  through 
the  garden  gate,  and  down  the  green  lane, 
where  they  met  a  tall,  sallow,  and  exhausted- 
looking  young  man,  dressed  in  clerical 
costume,  and  wearing  the  still  more  impos- 
ing solemnity  of  his  sacred  office,  as  one 
who  deeply  felt  its  awful  and  almost  over- 
whelming responsibility. 

Never  did  plumed  warrior,  returning  from 
the  field  of  glory,  meet  a  kinder  welcome  from 
his  lady-love,  than  that  with  which  Alice 
Bland  greeted  her  returning  lord—lord  both 
of  her  heart  and  home.  And  he  too  had  his 
full  particpation  of  delight,  as  might  be  seen 
in  his  dark  and  often  melancholy  eyes,  now 
lighted  up  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  hus- 
band, and  the  father,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
his  boy,  the  very  emblem  of  himself ;— he  stoop- 
ed, for  he  had  lately  discovered  that  to  Iif\  him 
from  the  ground,,  required  an  effort  almost 
beyond  his  strength ;  especially  afVer  so  long 
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a  walk,  a  day  of  such  laboriong  duty,  and  on 
a  sultry  Bummer's  evening :  indeed  the  first 
greeting  was  hardly  over,  before  he  com> 
plained  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, took  ofi*  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  brow, 
that  was  pale  and  wrinkled  with  exhaustion 
and  fatigue. 

Alice  placed  his  arm  within  hers,  and  led 
him  gently  up  the  lane,  while  the  boy  ran 
forward  and  threw  open  the  garden  gate, 
holding  it  back  at  the  very  widest,  that  his 
father  and  mother  might  pass  through  with- 
out hin4erance. 

Within  the  cottage  all  was  peace  and 
simple  comfort  Their  one  domestic  was 
enjoying  the  liberty  of  the  sabbath  amongst 
her  own  people,  and  Alice  with  her  willing 
handfl^  had  prepared  the  social  tea,  with 
cream,  and  fhiit,  and  every  thing  that  she 
thought  would  be  most  refreshing  to  the 
weary  invalid.  Litde  Marcus  had  gathered 
a  plate  of  strawberries,  of  which  he  felt 
himself  the  proud  proprietor,  and  these,  with 
both  his  hands,  he  presented  to  his  father, 
with  that  deference  which  his  mother  had 
taught  him,  was  due  to  those  who  were  ill ; 
and  though  his  father  told  him  again  and 
again  that  ladies  should  be  first  attended  to, 
the  influence  of  the  mother  prevailed,  and 
the  ill-mannered  boy  persisted  in  the  error 
of  his  ways. 

Happy  pair !  this  little  point  of  etiquette 
was  all  that  Marcus  and  Alice  Bland  ever 
found  to  contend  about ;  for  in  duty,  as  well 
as  in  pleasure,  their  hands  and  hearts  were 
united. 

The  social  meal  was  prolonged  by  plea- 
sant converse,  and  the  frolic  of  tiieha]^ 
child,  until  the  golden  hues  of  sunset,  and 
the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  trees  gave 
place  to  the  sober  livery  of  twilight 

Little  Marcus  had  sung  his  evening  hymn, 
and  lisped  his  evening  prayer,  and  the  fond 
parents  had  both  pressed  their  farewell  kiss 
upon  his  cheek,  when  they  sat  down  togeth- 
er, and  in  silence,  as  if  listening  to  a  boding 
voice,  which  of  late  had  often  whispered  to 
their  hearts,  though  neither  had  trusted  their 
lips  with  a  response.     At  last  the  husband 


spoke,  and  that  melancholy  sound  wemed  to 
Alice  deep  and  impressive,  ai  the  toQiog  of 
the  bell,  to  thfse  who  watch  the  motionkss 
body  of  the  dead. 

"  When  I  am  gone,"  said  Marcw,  sod  be 
paused ;  for  he  was  startled  by  the  cosnil- 
sive  pressure  of  the  hand  that  was  claeped 
in  hifl^  but  his  wife  made  no  rq)ly,  and  again 
he  spoke: — 

^  Alice,  my  beloved  wife,  there  isanawibl 
sentence  pronounced  upon  us.  We  hsTC 
long  known  it,  why  should  we  ahrink  fron 
acknowledging  to  each  other  that  «e  must 
part  Close,  as  the  connection  betweeoMil 
and  body,  has  been  the  union  of  my  ^t 
with  thine  -,  but  as  it  is  appointed  onto  all 
that  they  should  die,  so  is  it  appointed  to  the 
dearest  that  they  should  part  Weareoo: 
as  those  who  are  sorrowing  withoot  hope; 
for  we  know,  and  believe  and  are  persoaded. 
that  we  shall  meet  again ;  and  that  io  all 
things  excellent,  and  pure,  and  holy,  nt  aie 
bound  together  by  ties  which  death  camot 
tear  asunder.  Look  up  my  beloved,  and  tell 
me,  though  this  separation  must  cut  u  of 
for  ever  from  earthly  hope,  tell  me  that  thra 
hast  no  repininga^  no  murmurings  agaioit  ^ 
divine  will." 

And  Alice  answered  in  a  firm  and  steady 
voice,  ^'I  have  none;"  and  then  they  pur 
sued  the  solemn  subject,  and  branched  oot 
into  its  painful  realities^  with  the  frith  and 
the  confidence  of  sincere  and  humble  chris^ 
tians.  The  father  apoke  tenderly  of  htf 
child ;  and  then  the  mother  covered  herftce 
with  her  hands,  and  wept  aloud;  bat  faff 
tears  were  tears  of  womanly  feeling  not  ai 
despondency  or  doubt 


CHAPTER  IL 

Alice  Bland  was  a  plain  and  oseliil  charj 
acter,  with  few  pretensions  to  gentiliqr;  ^^ 
she  possessed  tiiat  rare  and  valuable  tact 
which   preserved  her  from  every  oflen^ 
against  the  Uws  of  good  breeding.  Her 
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husband  wa«  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman; 
'  but  tiiey  were  both  of  humble  parentage ; 
'  and  tiad  it  not  been  for  their  unbounded  af- 
'  ft'ction  for  each  other,  their  simple  habits, 
'  and  contentment  in  tlieir  lowly  station,  they 
I  would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
exi»t,  upon  the  slender  pittance  which  the 
cumcy  of  the  neiglibouring  parish  afforded. 
But  Alice  was  cheerful,  active,  and  domes- 
tic^ and  made  the  best  of  every  thing,  even 
of  herself,  though  without  knowing  it;  for 
her  appearance,  dress,  and  manners,  were  as 
simple  and  unpretending,  as  well  could  be. 
And  then  she  had  such  a  warm  welcome  in 
her  very  look;  indeed  some  people  said  it 
wns  her  comfortable,  and  care-taking  ways, 
I  that  first  won  upon  the  poor  invalid ;  for  he 
was  a  lodger  in  her  mother's  house,  long  be- 
I  fore  they  married,  and  Alice  used  to  wait 
I  upon  him  like  a  sister,  and  truly  he  both 
'  deserved  and  needed  it ;  for  he  was  an  or- 
phan lef\  almost  destitute,  was  kind  in  his 
disposition,  studious  in  his  habits,  constito- 
ti<>Tially  pensive,  and  pious  upon  principle. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  relentless 
h&nd  of  death  to  cut  asunder  a  closer,  dearer 
or  more  tender  thread  than  that  which 
hound  together  this  simple  pair;  and  yet 
chf'y  saw  every  day  that  there  was  argent 
need  for  preparation  (or  that  awful  and 
tremendous  event,  which,  after  they  had 
once  spoken  of  it,  became  the  theme  of  their 
«rrious  and  most  confidential  commonion. 

Marcus  Bland  was  sinking  fast  away ;  but 
to  him  death  had  no  terrors,  and  though  his 
irrie£s  were  thoee  of  the  husband  and  the 
thither,  his  hopes  were  those  of  the  Christian, 
p^ire,  and  elevated,  and  holy ;  bearing  him 
a.b«>ve  all  considerations  either  earthly  or 
fteriithable.  But  she,  the  vine,  who  had 
bound  her  tendrils  round  his  branches,  and 
intrrwoven  her  very  existence  with  his,  and 
tiic  young  sapling,  how  were  they  to  endure 
tlie  storms  of  winter,  without  the  shelter  of 
Uie  parent  stem.  For  them  he  mourned  in 
»<cret ;  for  them  he  prayed,  that  every  rough 
^r..tft  might  be  turned  away,  that  genial 
-  h.'>wrri  might  descend,  and  that  they  might 
(jve  and  flourish  in  the  sunshine  of  eternal 


glory.  And  Alice  prayed  also,  bodi  with 
her  husband  and  in  secret ;  still  bearing  nobly 
on,  for  the  end  was  not  yet,  and  she  had  all 
those  hallowed  duties  to  perform  which  keep 
alive  the  heart  of  woman. 

"You  are  better  to  day,"  said  she  to  her 
husband  one  afternoon,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  recovering  from  the  severest  paroxyism 
of  his  disorder. 

"I  am  better,"  said  he,  "but  I  want 
breath ;"  so  Alice  folded  back  the  curtains  of 
the  bed,  and  opened  the  window,  and  they 
looked  out  together  again  upon  the  green 
fields,  and  the  winding  path,  which  he  had 
so  often  trod  when  going  forth  on  his  pas- 
toral duties. 

"I  want  breath,"  continued  he,  "and 
voice,  and  energy,  to  tell  you  of  the  ineffiible 
enjoyment  of  dying  the  death  of  the  Chris- 
tian. My  heart  is  filled  with  the  unspeak- 
able love  which  we  believe  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Divinto  essence ;  for  which  we  have  often 
prayed,  and  which  is  of  such  difiicult  attain- 
ment amidst  the  troubles  and  turmoils  of 
life.  Alice,  thou  shouldst  have  no  tears  for 
such  an  hour  as  this.  Oh,  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  our  parting  scene,  as  the  sup- 
port and  the  consolation  of  thy  future  life ; 
and  when  I  am  gone,  think  not  of  me  as  a 
man  who  was  humble,  and  pious,  and  devout, 
but  of  one  who  lived  and  died  in  the  love 
of  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  faith  which  is  built 
upon  his  resurrection  :  who,  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  above  that  of  the  vilest  sinner, 
owed  that  knowledge  to  the  precepts  of  his 
heavenly  Master ;  if  he  had  any  faith  be- 
yond that  of  the  hypocrite,  freely  acknow- 
ledged that  faith  to  be  from  above ;  and  if 
he  were  at  last  supported  dirough  the  bittei^ 
ness  of  parting  from  the  dearest  of  earthly 
companionships,  knew  it  could  only  be  by 
the  interposition  of  divine  mercy. 

"  Think  of  these  things,  my  beloved  wife, 
more  than  of  me.  The  cup  of  which  we 
have  partaken  together,  has  been  sweet  as 
the  waters  of  paradise.  Remember  from 
whence  that  cup  was  filled,  and  believe  that 
there  are  rivers  of  delight  in  store  for  those 
who   faithfully  fulfil  their   appointed  task. 
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My  last,  my  parting  injunction  is,  to  pray 
fervently;  and  to  teach  our  child  to  pray. 
By  forgetfulness  of  this  duty,  we  oAen  sufibr 
estrangement  from  the  Divine  presence, 
and  then,  in  our  times  of  utmost  need,  when 
we  would  wiUihgly  return  to  this  resource,  it 
seems  as  if  a  veil  had  dropped  between  us 
and  heaven.  Pray,  then,  dear  Alice,  even 
when  the  refreshing  dews  are  upon  thy  path, 
and  there  seems  no  immediate  need  for 
prayer." 

Alice  made  no  answer  ;  but  she  pressed 
his  hand  as  if  to  say,  '^  My  path  must  hence- 
ibrth  be  through  the  desert,"  and  then  her 
husband  went  on. 

"  There  is  a  strange  fluttering  at  my 
heart,  and  I  feel  that  death  is  near.  Trem- 
ble not,  I  beseech  thee,  but  raise  my  head, 
and  let  me  die  where  it  was  my  happiness 
to  live.  My  poor  boy !  I  would  not  have 
him  near  me,  for  he  could  not  understand  my 
situation,  and  might  learn  to  be  afraid  of 
death.  I  have  nothing  to  bequeath  him  but 
a  father's  blessing,  and  a  father's  kiss ;  thou 
shalt  press  it  upon  his  cheek  when  I  am  gone 
— ^the  last  and  the  dearest"  And  then  his 
words  became  inarticulate,  and  his  breathing 
difficult;  but  Alice  supported  him  to  the 
very  last,  unaided,  and  alone ;  for  to  her  it 
would  have  seemed  like  profanation,  to  call 
in  the  help  of  stranger-hands ;  and,  having 
no  fear  of  death,  nor  weak  longing  to  escape 
from  the  presence  of  the  dead,  she  remained 
alone  in  the  chamber,  through  the  solemn 
stillness  of  that  hour  which  follows  the  mor- 
tal separation  of  soul  and  body ;  while  the 
room  seems  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of 
death,  and  voices  of  etherial  beings  are 
whispering  tidings  from  the  land  of  spirits. 

The  first  sound  that  startled  her  fromthat 
heavenly  communion,  was  the  voice  of  her 
child  in  the  garden  below.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  rouse  herself^  and  descending  into 
her  litde  parlour,  she  caught  up  her  boy  in 
her  arms,  and  for  the  first  time  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears. 

How  solitary  was  that  long  night  to  the 
heart  of  the  widowed  mother !  Hour  afler 
hour  she  spent  in  the  chamber  of  the  de- 


ceased, watching  that  pale  extended  figure, 
until  the  white  bed  clothes  seemed  to  trem- 
ble beneath  the  intensity  of  her  gaze;  and 
sometimes  she  started  at  a  fancied  heaving 
of  the  breast ;  but  faith  and  love  were 
strong  vnthin  her,  and  sweeter  to  her  was 
that  silent  vigil,  than  all  which  the  bosy 
world  without  could  ofier. 

As  the  miser  delights  to  count  over  every 
item  of  his  hoarded  treasure,  so  she  recalled 
and  dwelt  upon  each  excellence  of  him, 
whose  expiring  lamp  had,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  things  of  this  world,  leA  her  in 
total  daricness.  But  as  she  knew  that  ano- 
ther morning  would  dawn,  and  that  the 
sun  would  return  again ;  that  light  would 
dance  upon  the  hills,  and  the  voice  of  ^• 
ness  be  heard  in  the  vallies,  so  ahe  tnuted 
that  the  sim  of  righteousness  would  ariae, 
and  shine  upon  the  darkness  of  her  be* 
nighted  soul,  and  she  trusted  not  in  vain,  for 
oil  was  poured  upon  the  troubled  vaten, 
and  her  soul  was  filled  as  with  an  holy 
calm. 

Tell  us,  ye  sons  of  pleasure,  ye  dangfaiers 
of  dissipation,  how  it  is  that  you  endure  the 
blasts  of  the  desert,  without  the  aid  of  i^ 
gion— without  the  consolation  of  prayer. 

Though  Alice  Bland  forgot  not  for  a  sb- 
gle  moment  that  the  wheels  of  deattuctioo 
had  passed  over  her  earthly  hopes,  she  re- 
membered also  that  she  was  poor;  and  that  to 
the  poor  belong  many  duties,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  affluence  and  refinement  think  it  in- 
consistent with  the  tenderness  of  wounded 
feelings  to  perform.  To  every  arrangemeot 
for  household  comfort  she  attended  with  her 
wonted  punctuality ;  and  all  things  for  the 
order  and  decency  of  the  burial  were  of  her 
contriving,  without  any  omisdon  of  what 
was  respectful  and  neighbourly. 

The  day^  before  the  funeral  arrived,  aad 
Alice  had  not  yet  taken  her  child  into  the  «- 
ered  chamber.  She  had  herself  been  there 
since  the  first  rising  of  the  sun;  and  wtiile 
the  dew  was  yet  glittering  upon  the  leaves, 
she  had  gathered  sprigs  of  thyme,  and  rott- 
mary,  to  place  within  the  coffin,  and  ewect- 
scented  flowers  to  garnish  the  room ;  and 
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vowy  when  her  nlem  hreakfiut  wae  over, 
and  she  and  the  child  and  the  one  domeetie 
had  knelt  down  together,  1o  pray  for  the 
blcMing  of  their  heavenly  Father  upon  the 
trBDsactione  of  another  day,  she  led  her  ehild 
up  stain,  and  raising  him  in  her  arms,  he 
rested  with  his  rosy  fingers  upon  the  side  of 
the  coffin,  and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead.  He  looked  earnestly  and  long,  and 
(hen  directed  an  enquiring  glance  to  his  mo- 
ther, as  if  he  asked  of  her  an  explanation  of 
the  strange  mysteiy ;  but  he  made  no  re- 
mark, though  he  turned  again  and  again,  as 
if  fascinated  hy  the  beauty  of  that  still  pale 
coontenanee,  from  which  every  trace  of  anx- 
iety and  care  had  passed  away.  It  ii  true, 
the  raven  hair  retained  its  few  silver  threads, 
bat  it  rested  on  a  brow  aa  serenely  beautiful 
as  the  suiftoe  of  tlie  summer  sea,  iHien  its 
waters  sleep  beneath  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
malie  no  ripple  on  the  shore.  And  the 
bright  eyes  were  closed  upon  the  world  for 
ever,  not  as  in  weariness  or  disgust,  but  as 
\i\  to  their  inward  vision,  was  revealed  a 
ViiihK  compared  with  which  all  without  was 
peiiect  darkness;  and  the  pure  lips  were 
rloi^d,  from  whence  had  flowed  the  eloquence 
oC  feeling,  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  inspira- 
uoQ  of  thai  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 

Little  Marcos  soon  returned  to  his  usual 
6port8,  but  many  times  during  that  day  he 
broke  oflT  suddenly,  and  went  and  leaned 
opon  his  mother's  knee,  and  once  he  looked 
anxiously  in  her  fiice,  and  said,  **  Was  it  my 
father  r'  But  his  happy  little  bosom  bounded 
with  frcah  enJo3rment,  and  his  mother  tried 
in  vain  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  irrepar- 
able loss. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparation  for  the  last 
eolemn  ritea,  Alice  was  not  inactive ;  but 
Kpemed  to  be  thinking  of  every  one  more 
tixan  of  herself;  planning  for  their  accommo- 
•in'xiQ,  and  attending  to  their  wants,  yet  all 
With  a  sweet  mournful  dignity,  as  if  she  bore 
siMJut  with  her  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  com- 
mon sympathy  or  condolence.  The  most 
iry  uig  part  of  that  day,  was  the  quiet  after 
L'le  funeral,  when  the  guests  were  gone,  and 
ihe  retired  without  an  object  to  direct  her 


steps.  Extreme  restlessness,  that  dreadfbl 
accompaniment  of  the  last  degree  of  mental 
suffering,  took  possession  of  her,  and  she 
wandered  from  room  to  room,  as  if  hoping 
in  every  place  to  leave  some  portion  of  the 
load  that  weighed  upon  her,  until  at  length 
she  sought  consolation  in  prayer,  and  re- 
membering her  husband's  parting  injunction, 
knelt  down,  and  humbly  and  fervently  peti- 
tioned, that  to  her  cup  of  bitterness  there 
might  be  added  some  drops  of  eomibrt 
And  her  petition  was  not  rejected ;  for  sweet 
deqp  stde  over  her  wearied  senses,  and  she 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  fresh  strength 
and  courage  to  pursue  her  solitary  way. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

How  little  is  known  of  what  the  human 
heart  may  endure  and  struggle  through,  by 
those  who  slumber  in  the  lap  of  indulgence ! 
Death,  it  is  true,  with  his  grim  visage,  and 
aim  that  no  earthly  power  can  avert,  will 
sometimes  steal  in  upon  their  visions,  but 
they  can  gather  round  them  a  band  of  grace- 
ful mourners,  and  having  no  active  part  to 
take  in  the  ceremony  of  preparing  for  the 
grave,  they  are  at  liberty  to  sigh  away  their 
sorrows  in  costly  weeds,  and  weep  at  will 
over  the  urn  of  the  departed.  But  the  lux- 
ury of  weeping  gracefblly,  nay,  the  rational 
privilege  of  mourning  quietly,  and  without 
interruption,  is  too  frequently  denied  to  the 
poor.  Woxmded  and  weary,  they  must  go 
forth  again  upon  active  service ;  they  must 
engage  in  the  bustling  concerns  of  lifb,  even 
when  the  light  of  lifb  has  been  extinguished ; 
they  must  arise  and  gird  themselves  for  war- 
fhre,  when  their  bosom's  shield  has  been  cleft 
asunder. 

Thus  it  was  that  AUce  Bland  compelled 
herself^  or  was  compelled  by  circumstances, 
to  enter  upon  a  serious  consideration  of  her 
present  melancholy  and  deserted  situation ; 
not  in  order  the  more  fully  to  comprehend 
the  extent  and  the  depth  of  her  affection,  but 
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that  she  might  arrange  and  act  upon  some 
plan  for  the  future  maintenance  of  herself 
and  h^  child.  That  she  must  leave  her 
sweet  cottage,  was  a  truth  upon  which  she 
never  once  attempted  to  dose  her  eyes ;  be- 
cause her  doom  was  inevitable,  and  she  had 
long  known  it:  so  she  bestirred  herself^  and 
took  an  inventory  of  all  her  worldly  posses- 
sions }  every  now  and  then  laying  aside  some- 
thing useful  or  comfortable  for  a  sick  neigh- 
bour, or  some  trifling  memento  for  an  hum- 
ble friend. 

With  such  occupations  she  busied  herself 
during  the  day ;  and  when  the  evening  came, 
she  went  out  with  her  presents,  calling  upon 
every  one  who  had  known  and  valued  her 
husband's  pastoral  care,  and  saying  some 
cheering  words  to  them  at  parting,  as  if  they 
were  the  mourners,  and  she  the  comforter. 
And  truly  she  needed  a  comforter  in  her 
turn ;  for,  by  the  time  she  reached  her  home 
again,  she  was  like  the  bough  that  has  scat- 
tered its  last  leaf  upon  the  merciless  wind. 
But  the  Comforter  was  near— the  promised 
Comforter,  and  darkness  was  turned  into 
light  at  his  presence. 

Days  passed  away,  and  Alice  still  lingered 
at  the  cottage,  for  she  was  in  treaty  for  a  sit- 
uation with  a  distant  relative,  and  waited  his 
answer  and  decision,  before  she  entered  upon 
the  last  hard  duty  of  advertising  a  public 
sale,  and  disposing  of  all  her  goods  and 
household  [Nroperty  upon  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  known  so  much  happiness.  The 
flower-beds  which  her  husband  had  {Wanted 
and  weeded,  were  to  be  trodden  down  by  the 
feet  of  strangers;  and  the  shrubs  which  he 
had  reared  and  cherished,  were  to  become 
the  property  of  another.  All,  except  the  bed 
on  which  he  died,  she  was  willing  to  part 
with;  and  the  table  on  which  he  used  lo 
write,  his  chair,  and  a  few  simple  things 
which  possessed  a  sort  of  sanctity  in  her 
eyes.  These  she  reserved  for  herself,  and 
securing  them  in  what  was  once  her  own 
chamber,  rose  early,  and  prepared  for  the 
long  dreaded  day. 

Neighbours  flocked  in  from  all  quarters, 
some  from  curiosity,  and  others  in  the  hope 


of  making  a  cheap  bargain ;  but  aU  peeped 
about,  and  were  equally  earnest  and  wil&og 
to  try  the  strength  of  chain,  and  rap  Uwir  j 
knuckles  upon  china,  and  feel  the  weiglit  of 
carpels  and  counteqnneB. 

There  was  not  a  eomer  in  the  whole  hooK 
free  from  their  intnuion ;  and  Alice,  haviDg 
resigned  herself  for  that  day  entirely  to  the 
service  of  her  friends,  they  were  so  ckenud 
with  her  attentioii  and  activi^,  that  they  ^  | 
plied  to  her  for  information  about  ilnioit 
every  article.  Alas!  she  could  bat  too  mQi 
remember  where  and  vdien  they  had  beesj 
purchased,  what  elegant  taste  had  selectedj 
them,  and  whose  beloved  fingers  had  hii-j 
lowed  them  with  hia  touch.  Bat  no  one  | 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  mind;  aod : 
they  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  ioto  her  | 
house-economy,  ploughing  up  her  feeho^  i 
as  they  went  And  no  one  pitied  her,  fcr 
she  never  wept  in  public;  and  many  le- 
marked,  as  they  went  away,  that  Alice  Bbixi 
was  just  the  cheerful,  active  sort  of  persoo. 
to  get  through  with  a  thing  of  this  kind  r 
nothing  could  have  been  more  satii&etonly 
managed,  and  the  refreshments  were  excel- 
lent 

Thus  they  dropped  ofi;  at  first  in  meny 
troops,  then  one  by  one,  tmtil  all  departed, 
and  Alice  stood  alone  at  her  own  door,  look- 
ing around  upon  a  scene  of  desolation.  But 
where  was  little  Marcus  all  this  while?  Bi 
mother  had  given  him  hia  dinner  in  abi»- 
ket,  and  sent  him  out  early  in  the  laoniDg 
to  play  in  a  neighbour's  field,  where  hew 
allowed  to  keep  a  goat,  with  strict  ordcnl 
not  to  return  until  he  was  sent  for.  nor  to 
wander  from  the  field,  but  to  fill  hie  bedcet 
with  ftowers,  and  amuse  himself^  ai  welitf 
he  could,  with  his  shaggy  favourite. 

At  first  the  boy  was.haj^y  enoo^  tnd 
thought  his  mother  bad  seldom  ^Mt  a  kind- 
er thing ;  but  perpetual  amusement  is  difi* 
cult  to  ensure,  even  in  the  company  of  & 
goat,  and,  before  eleven,  Marcus  wa>  ^ 
to  eat  his  dinner,  wondering,  all  the  whil'^ 
what  he  should  do  next  Oh  1  the  iloveni' 
he  would  take  home  such  beauties  for  hi« 
mother ;  but  why  was  he  to  stay  so  I0&& 
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and  why  did  nobody  come  for  him ;  he  eat 

'  down  and  tvondered  exceedingly.   His  goat, 

I  loo,  was  neither  so  playful  nor  so  fond  of  him, 

as  it  was  at  first ;  and  sure  he  thought  it 

;  was  not  like  his  own  dear  mother  to  keep 

him  there  all  day.    Moreover,  he  believed  it 

was  growing  very  late,  though  the  sun  was 

still  high  over  head :  and  then  the  thought 

came  across  his  mind,  that  his  mother  had 

forgotten  him,  and,  as  a  very  reasonable 

consequence,  he  began  to  cry. 

Long  after  this  consummation,  Alice  came 
into  the  field,  and  (bund  him  weeping  bitter- 
ly ;  his  cheeks  flushed  and  swollen,  and  his 
bright  eyes  glimmering  through  tears,  which 
burst  forth  afresh  at  the  sight  of  her  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  grievance. 

Aikse  again  had  to  act  the  part  of  the 
comforter ;  and  in  fulfilling  this  holy  duty, 
how  often  are  we  ourselves  comforted ! 

The  next  morning  Alice  arose  early,  and, 

having  despatched  a  hasty  breakfast,  assist- 

j  ed  the  young  woman,  who  had  been  her 

helpmate  in  domestic  duties,  to  pack  up  her 

Ionian  wardrobe ;  and  having  added  all  that 

Klie  was  able  to  spare  from  her  own,  paid  her 

I  wages,  and  bid  her  farewell  with  the  aifec- 

-  ciooate  interest  of  a  friend ;  walking  with 

I  her  as  far  as  the  garden-gate,  and  then  hold- 

I  log  out  her  hand  again,  she  wished  her 

J  happiness  in  her  new  situation,  and  hoped 

I  she  would  read  her  bible  oflen,  and  be  active 

and  industrious,  minding,  above  all  things^ 

to  be  faithful  to  the  will  of  God. 

The  poor  giri  was  unable  to  speak  for  her 
giithering  tears,  but  carrying  little  Marcus 
in  her  arms  to  the  gate,  set  him  down  beside 
his  mother,  and,  placing  in  his  hand  a  small 
basket,  her  parting  present,  kissed  him  fond- 
\y,  and  went  silently  away,  her  heart  too  full 
lor  expression. 

<*  What  shall  we  do  now  1"  said  Marcus, 
••.K>king  af\er  her. 

**  We  must  go  too,"  said  his  moUier,  and 
■  he  drew  him  gendy  into  the  house,  and  bid 
him  gather  up  all  his  play  things,  and  fill  his 
^la^if t  with  those  which  he  liked  best ;  and 
Truly  she  could  hardly  have  found  him  a  more 
la»ung  oeeupation :  for  even  when  she  had 
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herself  arranged  all  that  she  wished  to  take 
away,  Marcus  was  not  half  satisfied  with 
the  selection  he  had  made,  but  entreated  his 
mother  to  wait  one  moment,  while  he  emp- 
tied the  basket  upon  the  floor  for  the  twen- 
tieth time. 

"  I  will  wait  at  any  rate,  until  the  cart  ai^ 
rives,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  see,  here  it  is 
coming  up  the  lane.  You  must  make  haste, 
for  all  that  we  cannot  carry,  is  to  be  taken 
away  in  the  cart" 

"Why  must  they  be  taken  away  at  all? 
are  they  not  ours  V 

"  Yes ;— but  we  are  going  too." 

**  Going !  where  ?  and  what  for  ?" 

''I  cannot  tell  you  now,  my  love.  You 
must  make  haste,  for  the  man  will  not  like  to 
wait" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  furniture  which 
Alice  had  reserved  for  herself,  with  some 
chests  of  household  goods,  were  placed  in 
the  cart;  and  the  man  drove  away,  whis- 
tling as  he  went,  and  never  looked  back,  nor 
thought  of  the  mother  and  the  child  whom 
he  had  lefl  so  lonely  in  their  deserted 
dwelling. 

"  Are  you  quite  ready  V*  said  Alice  to  her 
boy,  as  he  made  his  appearance,  looking  sor- 
rowfully round  the  empty  room. 

"  It  does  not  look  like  our  own  house  now," 
said  he. 

^Itis  well  it  does  not,"  thought  his  mo- 
ther, as  she  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  closing 
the  door,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  for  the 
List  time. 

By  how  sudden,  and  yet  simple  a  stroke, 
tlie  flood-gates  of  memory  may  sometimes 
be  thrown  open. 

Alice  Bland  had  gone  through  the  duties 
of  the  past  week,  with  a  resignation  that 
was  wonderful  even  to  herself;  but  just  as 
that  familiar  sound  caught  her  ear— the 
turning  of  the  key  in  her  own  door — there 
came  back  upon  her  mind  the  overwhelming 
recollection  of  the  many  sabbaths,  when  she 
and  her  beloved  husband  had  walked  toge- 
ther to  the  house  of  God,  holding  sweet 
counsel  as  they  went  And  now  she  wnn 
going  forth  with  her  poor  child,  like  Hagar 
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into  the  wilderness,  but  oh !  more  desolate 
than  Hagar,  she  was  going  a  stranger  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  world  ! 

Close  beside  her,  and  half  hid  amongst 
the  leaves  of  the  rose-tree,  the  jessamine,  and 
the  clematis,  was  the  rustic  bench  on  which 
they  used  to  sit  through  the  twilight  hour,^ 
the  only  hour  which  their  domestic  economy 
allowed  for  indolence ;  and  even  then,  they 
were  accustomed  to  hallow  this  season  of 
rest  by  conversing  upon  heavenly  themes ; 
encouraging  each  other  to  fresh  exertion  in 
the  Christian  warfare,  numbering  their 
blessings,  and  not  unfrequendy  offering  up 
hymns  of  thankfulness  and  praise  to  him  who 
had  filled  their  cup  of  happiness  so  full. 

Alice  looked  around,  and  there  was  not  a 
shrub  nor  flower,  which  had  not  its  accompa- 
nying chain  of  recollections,  closely  inter- 
woven with  her  heart  of  hearts.  There  was 
the  bush  of  sweet  brier  growing  beside  the 
parlour  window,  when  it  used  to  offer  up  its 
welcome  perfume  after  the  summer  shower ; 
the  evening  primrose,  now  closely  folded  up, 
that  would  soon  open  out  its  delicate  flowers, 
where  there  would  be  no  eye  to  gaze  upon 
its  moonlight  beauty ',  the  bright  laurel,  that 
spread  its  deep  shadow  upon  the  walk ;  and 
the  festoons  of  rustling  ivy,  '^  never  sere." — 
AU,  all,  were  old  familiar  friends,  and  Alice 
was  leaving  them  for  ever ! 

Oh!  bend  my  spirit  to  thy  will,  and 
strengthen  me  for  thy  service !"  was  the  in- 
ward prayer  of  her  heart  to  him,  who  alone 
knoweth  the  bitterness  of  the  portion  which 
he  sometimes  sees  meet  to  set  before  his  suf- 
fering creatures. 

Alice  and  her  boy  passed  through  the 
garden-gate,  closing  it  gently  af\er  them, 
and  entered  the  green  lane ;  and  then,  what 
a  home  sound  there  was  in  their  voices,  en- 
closed, as  they  were  between  the  high  hedg- 
es of  hawthorn,  whose  white  blossoms  fell, 
like  flakes  of  snow,  upon  the  green  herbage 
below,  or  sailed  avray  a  scented  burthen  up- 
on the  passing  gale.  Here  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  talk  of  household  comforte  to 
him  for  whose  sake  all  comforts  were  doubly 


valued :  for  here  they  used  to  eatdi  the  first 
glimpse  of  little  Marcus  throwing  wide  the 
gate,  and  here  they  used  to  see  the  smoke  of 
their  own  chimney,  and  think  and  speak  of 
the  enjoyments  of  their  own  fireside. 

''It  is  the  Lord's  will,"  said  Alice,  affasr 
she  had  looked  round  for  the  last  time,  and 
then  she  vraJked  on  in  sQeneei  until  Marcos  i 
who  had  not  before  this  moment  been  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  his  bereaveroeuts, 
stopped  suddenly,  and  called  out,  "  Bat  the 
goat!" 

"  Oh  I  I  had  quite  forgot  to  say  anjrthiog 
about  the  goat,"  replied  his  mother,  *^  but  we 
shall  have  to  call  in  the  village  to  leave  the 
key,  and  I  will  ask  our  neighbours  if  tfaey 
wUl  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  field ;  he  will 
be  much  happier  there,  than  in  the  tomi  ^ 
where  we  are  going." 

*^  And  should  not  we  be  happier  too  ?  Let 
us  stay,  mother !  do  I"  And  he  looked  up  in- ' 
to  her  face  with  such  a  pitiful  and  imploring 
countenance,  that  Alice  felt  it  almost  beyond  j 
her  strength  to  combat  this  new  dif^ul^. 

^  We  must  go,  my  love,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late  for  the  coach ;"  but  it  was  not  until  afler  ' 
many  and  repeated  assurances  that  they 
would  travel  very  fast  with  four  horses,  and 
that  a  man  would  really  blow  a  horn,  that 
she  succeeded  in  dragging  the  little  obsti- 
nate away  at  a  tolerable  speed. 

Having  reached  the  public  road,  only  a 
few  minutes  after  the  time  which  Aliee  had 
fixed  in  her  own  mind  to  be  there,  they  could  'I 
see  at  a  great  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  heavy  coach  came  clatter^ 
ing  down  the  hill,  and  stopped  within  a  yard 
of  the  place  where  they  were  standing ;  the 
outside  passengers  looking  half  smothered 
with  heat,  and  choked  with  dust,  and  the 
horses  panting,  and  blowing,  and  tossing  the  > 
foam  from  their  mouths.  i 

^  AlPs  right,"  said  the  guard,  as  he  slam-  ' 
med  the  door  to,  with  such  violence  u*  made  | 
little  Marcus  start  from  his  seat :  and  thesa  \ 
the  horses  went  off  again  at  full  speed*  the 
harness  rattled,  and  the  driver  cracked  his  '{ 
whip,  the  heavy  wheels  grinding  up  the  ' 
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road  M  they  went,  and  the  dust  ariaing  in 
thick  ▼olumes,  and  settling  upon  every  ob- 
ject both  wilhin  and  without 

Alice  shrunk  back  into  the  comer  of  the 
coach,  for  the  other  side  was  occupied  by  a 
young  lady  and  her  brother,  fresh  from  Cam- 
bridge, whose  restless  eye  examined  the 
face  of  the  young  widow,  with  as  little  deli* 
cacy  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  pattern  for  a 
waistcoat ;  while  Marcus,  as  soon  as  the  first 
■hock  of  astonishment  had  gone  ofi^  compos- 
ed himself  to  rest,  and  sOently  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  mother's,  and  leaning  his  cheek 
upon  her  arm,  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  from 
which  she  would  have  been  sorry  to  awake 
him  to  the  most  distant  participation  in  the 
agony  vdiich  she  was  enduring. 

Thankful  for  the  protection  of  her  weeds, 
the  poor  wkiow  bent  down  her  head,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
cJiild,  with  feelings,  which  those  only  can 
I  imagine,  who  know  what  it  is  to  shrink  from 
the  obtrusive  glance  of  strangers,  within  the 
inner  tabernacle  of  the  soul,  where  one  pure 
image  is  enshrined  in  the  spotless  garment 
of  unchangeable  and  holy  love. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

If  the  kind  reader  will  condescend  to  take 
another  view  of  the  desolate  widow,  it  must 
be  within  the  walls  of  an  humble  dwelling, 
ooe  of  an  extensive  row  of  houses  which 

]  formed  a  narrow  street  in  the  outskirts  of  the 

ii  xniCtropolis. 

I  Here  Alice  Bland  had  fixed  herself  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  of  the  accommodsi- 
uon ;  here  she  occupied  two  small  rooms, 
from  neither  of  which  she  could  see  a  single 
bUiie  of  green  grass,  or  space  of  sky  sufii- 

I  c-.eot  for  making  any  observation  upon  the 
weather ;  and  here  she  had  agreed  with  a 
faiJiionablc  milliner,  to  spend  her  morning, 

I  noon,  and  evening  hours  in  arranging  gay 

,  riltbons  and  many-coloured  head  dresses, 
and  mimic  flowers  and  (eathers,  to  adorn  the 


I 


sunny  brows  of  youth,  or  conceal  the  wrink- 
les of  old  age,  to  add  lustro  to  the  bloom  of 
beauty,  or  beguile  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
from  the  deep  shadow  of  cankering  care. 

"  Who  can  have  a  heart  light  enough  to 
bear  such  'blushing  honours'  as  these  upon 
her  head  7"  said  Alice,  as  she  held  a  splen- 
did turban  in  her  hand ;  ^  and  these  silvery 
flowers,  who  can  fbel  pure  enou^  to  wear 
them ;  and  this  richly  worked  handkerchief) 
who  but  an  eastern  prince,  would  purchase 
and  use  it !'' 

Could  she  have  followed  her  specimens  of 
handiwork  to  dieir  place  of  exhibition,  she 
might  have  seen  the  splendid  turban  mount- 
ed upon  the  dark  and  shrivelled  forehead  of 
one,  who  scowled  upon  the  happiness  of 
others,  without  the  heart  to  enjoy,  or  the 
power  to  blast  it  She  migh^  have  seen  the 
pure  and  spotless  flowers,  drooping  over 
throbbing  temples,  where  every  vein  was 
flushed,  and  contrastipg  their  silvery  light 
with  the  wild  flashes  of  a  restless  eye,  that 
glared  with  the  lurid  brightness  of  false  and 
feverish  excitement  And  the  delicate  and 
costly  handkerchief,  she  might  have  seen 
suspended  in  the  red  hand,  that  told  its  own 
tale,  of  ^  excessive  turtle,  and  good  living." 
She  might  have  seen  all  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand incongruities  beside,  which  would  have 
driven  her  home,  even  to  her  own  comfort- 
less apartment,  with  something  very  much 
akin  to  satisfaction,  if  not  with  real  enjoy- 
ment But  Alice  Bland  knew  little  of  the 
fashionable  world,  and  fondly  fancied  that 
the  mysterious  beings  for  i^om  she  was 
perpetually  providing  embellishments,  the 
richest,  gayest,  and  most  costly,  which  her 
ingenuity  could  invent,  must  in  themselves 
possess  a  charm,  and  a  power  of  enjoyment, 
beyond  what  common  natures  were  acquaint- 
ed with ;  and  consequendy,  she  thought  her 
own  portion  by  comparison,  more  bitter  than 
it  really  was.  Possessed  with  tliis  idea,  she 
found  it  diflicult  at  all  times  to  guard  against 
repining;  especially  when  any  trifling  cir- 
cumstance brought  back  a  quickened  remem- 
brance of  the  sweet  home  she  had  lost ;  when 
she  looked  out  from  her  little  casement,  and 
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saw  that  tbe  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens; 
for  even  brick  walls  are  beaotirul  by  moon- 
light; and  when  the  rays  of  the  setting  son, 
reaching  a  certain  angle  in  tiie  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  slij^tly  illuminated  one  pane 
of  her  window,  and  a  small  portion  of  her 
curtains ;  for  then  she  knew  that  the  same 
sun  was  tinging  with  golden  beauty,  tiie  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  the  viOage  spire,  upon 
which  she  had  often  gazed  so  fondly.  But 
most  of  all  when  her  beloved  child  came 
home  from  school  weary  and  dispirited,  and 
seemed  to  piae  for  the  green  fields,  and  tiie 
fresh  air,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed ; 
then  her  spirits  sunk  within  her,  and  she  was 
almost  ready  to  say,  '^  iny  burthen  ii  greater 
than  I  can  bear !" 

It  was  some  weeks  afler  her  settlement  in 
town,  and  during  one  of  these  fits  of  melan- 
choly abstraction,  that  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  was  heard  rolling  up  to  the  widow's 
door,  and  a  thundering  knock  soon  followed. 
Alice  looked  out,  half  frightened,  and  saw 
by  the  elegance  of  the  equipage,  that  its  oc- 
cupant must  be  of  rank ;  but  she  had  no  time 
to  make  further  observations,  for  a  light  fig- 
ure sprung  from  the  step  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  carriage  drove  ofif  im- 
mediately. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  Alice,  when 
she  found  that  she  was  herself  the  object  of 
this  unexpected  visit;  and  when  the  same 
light  figure  walked  with  easy  condescensiim 
into  her  own  apartment,  her  fine  face  adorn- 
ed with  smiles  and  graces^  which  disappeared 
the  moment  the  door  was  dosed,  and  they 
two  were  left  alone. 

Alice  rose  up  to  beg  the  lady  would  be 
seated ;  but  she  had  already  thrown  herself 
into  a  chair,  with  evident  petulance  and  cha- 
grin, at  the  same  time  drawing  ofi'her  glove 
from  an  exquisitely  beautiful  hand,  and  un- 
tying a  close  bonnet,  which  she  threw  back, 
and  exhibited  a  countenance,  from  which  the 
spirit  of  a  ministering  angel  ought  to  have 
looked  forth.  Alas!  how  much  the  finest 
works  of  creation  may  be  perverted  from 
their  original  design !  Fatigued  with  harass- 
ing and  despicable  cares,  her  young  brow 


was  already  erossed  with  wrinkles ;  and  ber 
dark  eye  i^ot  forth  fierce  fbshoi  of  jeslooijr,  I 
and  revenge ;  while  her  lips,  that  looked  u 
if  formed  only  for  cherub  smflei,  were  dii- 
torted  and  compressed  with  rsge  and  indig- 1 
nation. 

^  Audacious  woman  P  she  at  length  be 
gan;  then  suddenly  reeoUecting  that  dklai 
in  reality  no  just  cause  of  grievance,  die 
lovrered  her  tone,  and  commenced  upon  ano- 
ther key. 

^I  have  been  directed  to  yoo,  as  the  pe^ 
son  whose  ingenuity  invented  diat  exqui- 
sitely managed  turban,  which  the  MarchioD- 

ess  of exhibited  on  Friday  night,  tod 

which  has  forever  established  her  celehniy  | 
in  the  fashionable  world.** 

*^I  am  that  person,  Ma'am,  and  I  dttD be  1 
happy  to  execute  anything  of  the  same  kini ' 
for » 


''For  me !  presumptuous  wretch !  dojm | 
suppose  I  would  humble  myself  so  far,  as 
even  to  employ  the  same  fingers  iHiiehwork 

for  the  Marchioness  of 1    No>  1 

would  rather  make  my  appearance  io  ibe 
worid  with  that  widow's  cap  of  youxs  opoa 
my  head ;"  and  then  in  an  under  tone  ibe 
said,  or  rather  sighed,  ''Heaven  only  knosi  11 
what  I  would  give  to  be  entitled  to  wear  it*' 
While  Alice  discovering  at  the  same  tiiw 
that  she  wore  a  wedding  ring  upon  her  So- 
ger, was  so  shocked  and  startled  by  the  coin- 
cidence, that  aihe  could  not  help  fearing  Moe 
wild  maniac  had  found  her  way  to  her  ob- 
scure abode. 

The  lady  however  went  on,  more  cooflf .  | 
but  witfi  a  tone  and  look  of  authority,  which 
were  but  little  calculated  to  prodoee  the  ift- 
tended  efiect 

"I  have  come,''  said  she,  c'todemandaT 
you  the  only  reparation  which  it  i«  in  your 
power  to  offer  me.  I  have  formed  my  plan; 
it  is  only  for  you  to  act  upon  it  The  Ma^ 
chioness  will  most  probably  apply  to  J^ 
again,  for  her  beauty  is  not  of  the  kind  to 
maintain  itself.  I  have  purchased  a  sixax 
which  is  of  the  exact  colour  to  antipathite 
with  her  complexion.  Now  I  meiet  opoo  ' 
your  making  it  up  in  time  for  the  grand  ca- 
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tertainment  at  Lady  L ^s,  and  telling  the 

Marchionees,  who  will  undoubtedly  call  upon 
yoQ,  that  you  never  saw  anything  half  so  be- 
coming in  your  lile.  She  has  implicit  faith 
in  jroor  good  taste.  You  will  lose  nothing 
by  it ;  for  even  if  the  joke  should  be  discov- 
ered, you  ensure  me  for  life :  and  every  one 
must  allow,  that  by  such  an  exchange,  you 
lessen  your  labour  at  any  rate." 

**'  Let  me  assure  you,  Ma'am,"  said  Alice, 
with  great  gravity,  *^  that  in  making  such 
an  application  to  me,  you  have  quite  mis- 
taken my  character  and  principles." 

**  Character  and  principles!  how  you  talk, 
woman !  We  never  hear  of  such  things, 
except  when  we  are  urged  to  do  what  is  dis- 
agreeable to  us." 

'^Theo  I  make  use  of  the  plea  upon 
your  own  ground ;  for  it  would  be  extremely 
disagreeable  to  me  to  do  so  mean  a  thing, 
as  that  which  you  propose  to  me,  and  what 
is  more,  I  will  not  do  it !" 

**  You  are  very  blunt,  my  good  woman ; 

but  I  hear  you  have  lived  in  the  country, 

where  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  for  tal- 

i  ecu  such  as  yours  to  be  buried.     Think 

I  how  orach  the  patronage  of  a  lady  of  rank 

may  do  for  yon.    There  is  Mrs.  B ,  who 

was  brought  up  to  the  same  eroplo3rment  as 
younelf,  now  sporting  her  carriage." 

^  It  is  idle,"  replied  Alice^  '*  to  waste  your 
temptations  upon  me,  for  I  am  fixed  in  my 
determination.  I  have  but  one  object  hi  lUb 
beyond  the  iUflment  of  my  duty  as  a  chri»- 
tiai^  and  that  is,  to  seeore  a  maintenance  for 
my  child,  and  if  possible,  to  place  him, 
when  ha  diall  be  a  man,  upon  the  same 
footing  in  society  which  his  ftuher  held ;  but 
even  to  seeore  this  darling  object,  I  would 
uoc  atoop  to  do  that  which  would  render  me 
contemptible  in  my  own  eyes,  and  guilty  be- 
fore Heaven." 

**•  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  You  make  too 
venofua  a  thing  of  a  mere  joke.  Have  you 
no  love  for  a  joke  1" 
"*  Not  lor  a  mean  joae." 
^  Then  you  will  not  oblige  me  V*  and  the 
lady  smiled  with  such  syren  sweetness,  that 
Alice  again  examined  the  case,  and  enquired 


of  her  reason  whether  it  were  utterly  in- 
compatible with  the  feelings  of  an  upright 
and  generous  heart ;  and  her  resolution  was 
stronger  than  before. 

Assured  of  this,  the  lady  was  obUged  to 
commence  another  attack  upon  fresh  ground, 
and  casting  down  her  eyes,  declared  that 
she  would  in  her  turn  be  serious ;  for  no^ 
withstanding  a  natural  playfukiess  of  tem- 
per, which  sometimes  carried  her  away,  she 
was  in  reality  a  very  wretched  creature. 
'^I  was  married,"  said  she,  <'at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  to  a  wealthy  old  peer,  whom  I 
hate  as  cordially  as  I  love  his  establishment 
and  his  purse.  I  cannot  say  more,  with- 
out exposing  secrets  and  betraying  con- 
fidence i  but  there  are  reasons,  why  I  would 
sacrifice  my  daily  food  and  my  nightly  rest, 

to  humble  the  Marchioness  of ;  in  (act, 

she  must  be  humbled,  and  if  you  will  not 
serve  me,  some  one  else  shall." 

So  saying,  she  looked  at  her  watch,  and 
hearing  at  the  same  time  the  sound  oC  her 
carriage  entering  the  narrow  street,  she  rose 
and  walked  haughtfly  to  the  door ;  but  not 
before  she  had  tried,  as  a  last  resource,  the 
offer  of  a  bribe,  which  Alice  rejected  with 
more  indignation  than  good  breeding;  as- 
suring her  at  the  same  time  that  she  would 
rather  be  the  destitute  widow,  who  is  com- 
pelled to  earn  her  daily  portion  with  pain 
and  labour,  than  the  rich  and  titled  lady 
who  scruples  not  to  enter  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  to  insult  them  with  her  passions, 
and  disgust  them  with  her  lolly. 

*^  Is  this  a  specimen  of  the  envied  and 
privileged  class  of  society  ?"  said  Alice,  as 
she  looked  out  upon  the  gay  livery  and 
the  prancing  horses !  ''It  is  better  to  be  a 
'lone  wonmn'  in  a  desert,  than  such  a  pitia- 
ble wretch  as  this  I"  and  she  sat  down  more 
cheerfully  resigned  to  her  fate,  than  she  had 
been  before.  Indeed  the  constant  employ- 
ment which  her  good  taste  and  industry  en- 
sured her,  served  very  much  to  while  away 
the  monotony  of  her  life,  and  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  that  burned  within  her  breast  and 
gave  a  charm  and  a  zest  to  every  occupa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  not  from  innate  akill  in  the  art  of 
beautifying,  that  Alice  Bland  waa  able  to 
succeed  ao  weU  in  her  new  occupation;  nor 
for  anything  innate,  nnless  a  natnraUy  dear 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  thingSi  with  a 
quick  eye  for  the  arrangement  of  colours 
and  general  effect,  mi^t  be  called  so :  for 
she  had  in  her  early  years  acquired  a  toler^ 
ably  correct  knowledge  of  thw  branch  of 
business,  so  important  to  the  great  world  of 
fashion,  during  many  repeated  visits  to  an 
aunt  who  was  a  milliner;  and  it  had  oo- 
cunred  to  her  in  her  ibrkym  situation,  as  be- 
ing the  most  like^  means  of  enabling  her, 
not  only  to  be  independent  herself,  but  to 
procure  sueh  instruction  for  her  boy  as 
might  fit  him  for  the  future  high  calling,  to 
which  she  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
deyote  him. 

That  he  might  walk  in  his  father's  steps, 
was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart;  for  this 
she  humbled  herself,  for  this  she  toiled,  and 
for  this  she  endured  all  present  privations 
cheerfully.  Yet  still  there  would  sometimes 
flit  across  her  mind,  certain  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  her  calling ;  for  she  was  rising 
in  celebrity,  consequently  she  was  more  fre* 
quendy  admitted  behind  the  scenes;  and 
ever  since  the  visit  of  the  unknown  lady, 
she  had  been  perplexed  with  apprehenrions 
that  she  was,  thou^  in  a  ronete  way,  min- 
istering to  evil  passions,  and  selfish  and  con- 
temptible gratifications.  Still  it  was  an  oc- 
cupation, constant  and  unremitting,  and  she 
found  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  her 
circumstances  were  materially  improved. 

Another  year  passed  away,  and  she  waa 
able  to  place  her  boy  at  a  higher  school, 
where  he  made  astonishing  progress  in  his 
learning;  and  oh!  the  heart  of  the  fond 
mother  would  bound  with  delight,  whenever 
he  came  to  her  with  a  demand  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  books,  and  when  he  told  her  with 
pride  in  his  dark  eyes  and  blushes  on  his 
cheeks,  of  his  master's  commendations. 

Another  year  passed,  and  Alice  became 
&e  private  and  confidential  assistant  of  many 


ladies,  some  of  whom  wooU  gladly  hsn 
purchased,  with  a  eoonderable  ncrifiM  of 
their  rank  and  riches,  a  renewal  of  their  will- 
ing beauty.  This  was  a  kind  of  life  diat 
Alice,  in  her  heart,  despised ;  and  ihe  b^gu 
to  think  seriously  of  entering  upoa  one, 
which,  tiiougfa  less  profitable,  would  be  mnt 
dignified ;  and  her  deeiaiea  was  nMeeady 
made  af\er  an  interview  iiHueh  she  had, 
about  this  time,  with  an  unfonaaate  lady, 
who  had  been  struggling  for  fifty  jean 
against  the  inroads  of  deformity,  and  diMtK. 

Alice  waa  sent  fi>r  one  evcDug,  and  abova 
by  a  private  passage,  ista  a  sfdeadid  apan- 
ment,  in  which  aha  waited  some  time  for  ik 
lady's  orders  to  proceed  to  busiBesa.  At 
last  she  was  ushered  into  the  pranoce,  ami 
found  herself  in  a  k>ng  dressing  room,  cvoy 
inch  of  which  was  filled  witfi  peffbmai  ao^ 
cosmetics,  laces  and  ribbons^  aatiii^  i 
embroidery.  At  the  ftithcr  end  and  ahaivt 
buried  in  rich  damask  wirfiions,  ahe bebeU& 
lean  and  haggard  figure,  whose  good  pktf* 
ure,  delicately  hinted,  was  no  other  than  thif, 
that  she  wanted  in  plain  words,  to  be  made 
up  for  the  evening ;  while  two  or  diree  vaH- 
ing  women,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  ofioed  co^ 
dials  and  stimulants  every  momeat. 

Shocked  and  horrified  at  the  uoaalanl 
specmcle,  Alice  remained  apeecbleaa  whh 
astonishment,  and  recurring  to  the  remcv- 
brance  of  him,  who  was  still  a  sort  of  saoosd 
conscience  to  her,  ahe  riirunk  from  the  pnt- 1 
titution  of  her  talents  to  so  vile  a  puroaa 

''You  aie  ill, Ma'am,  I  fear,"  «id  Alice. 

''No!  no!  I  am  going  to  theDocfaeaiof 

B 's.    The  foreign  ambaaadora  are  to 

be  there,  in  short,  every  body  in  tiie  world,— 
and—and*-!  have  heard  of  your  good  ta^ 
and  ingenuity.  My  women  make  a  Ibol  oT 
me.  Try  v^t  you  can  do.  You  shall  not 
have  to  repent  the  waste  of  your  time  and 
trouble." 

In  vain  did  Alice  protest  that  she  had  so 
skill,— that  she  was  giving  op  her  boaioeair 
— ^that  she  never  did  any  diing  in  this  waf' 
All  would  not  do.  The  women  weat  f^ 
consulting  her  in  every  thing  tbey  did,  aidil 
she  was  inadvertently  drawn  in,  tfaoQgb| 
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■careely  to  give  more  than  a  casting  vote 
with  regard  to  eolouni  and  ornaments. 

The  poor  lady  was  miserably  ill,  and 
dreadfully  deformed,  but  so  skilfully  was  the 
whole  affair  managed,  that  when,  with  the 
help  of  two  women,  she  rose  up  and  walked 
across  the  floor,  there  was  such  a  majestic 
rostUog  of  silkS)  and  such  a  graceful  waving 
of  feathers  in  the  scented  atmosphere,  that 
you  might  almost  at  the  first  glance  have 
mistaken  for  a  gem,  the  worthless  pebble 
concealed  within  its  costly  casket. 

In  constant  attendance  upon  this  misera- 
ble ereature,  was  a  fair  young  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  relation ;  and  it  was 
thought  by  some,  that  Miss  Salisbury  paid 
dearly  for  her  introduction  to  fhshionable 
life,  by  the  duty  of  supporting  half  the  weight 
of  her  patroness ;  who,  in  sober  truth,  was 
not  able  to  walk  alone,  and  therefore  used  to 
lean  languidly  upon  the  arm  of  the  poor  girl, 
who  looked  about  her  in  asfonishment,  won- 
dering whether  she  was  really  happier  than 
when  she  rambled  in  her  father's  grem 
fields  at  home. 

Miss  Salisbury  was  now  caUed  for,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  the  lady  viewed  herself  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  tall  mirror,  and  then,  turn- 
ing triumphantly  to  Alice,  asked  what  she 
thought  of  herl 

Never  before  in  her  whole  life,  had  Alice 
been  so  puzzled  how  to  answer  conscien- 
tiously. She  hesitated,  and  her  silence  was 
graciously  construed  into  a  tribute  of  admir- 
ation. 

Miss  Salisbury  appeared,  offering  her 
ready  arm,  and  the  procession  moved  oil 

"Stay  one  moment,"  said  the  lady,  "you 
have  forgot  my  fan." 

The  women  flew  back  to  the  drawers  and 
cabinets,  and  Alice,  in  the  mean  time,  taking 
from  her  pocket  a  little  testament,  pressed  it 
into  the  lady's  extended  hand  with  both  her 
own,  and  hurrying  down  the  private  stairs, 
escaped  from  the  house  as  if  from  the  den  of 
an  enchantress. 

**I  will  give  up  this  disgusting  business," 
said  she  to  herself,  as  she  walked  across  the 
wide  square  in  which  the  house  was^  situ- 


ated. <<I  will  disgrace  his  name  no  longer. 
The  meanest  office  of  servitude  would  be 
more  dignified  than  this.  But  whither  am 
I  wandering?"  for  the  scene  she  had  just 
witnessed  seemed  to  have  made  her  insensi- 
ble to  the  danger  of  being  alone  at  that  hour 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  she  now  looked 
around  and  above  her,  and  saw  that  the 
stars  were  shining  as  meekly  upon  that  hu- 
man hive,  as  upon  the  flowering  hawthorn, 
that  scattered  its  white  blossoms  in  the  green 
lane  beside  her  once  happy  dwelling;  and 
she  thought  the  spangled  heavens  above, 
were  like  an  ark  of  promise,  that  Qod  will 
be  equally  near  to  those  who  call  upon  him 
in  the  crowded  city,  as  in  tiie  quiet  grove ; 
in  the  haunts  of  man,  as  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  wilderness. 

The  path  of  the  true  christian  is  not  al- 
ways either  peaceful  or  pleasant  He  must 
be  content  to  labour  through  the  dust,  and 
the  drudgery  of  a  bustling  world  j  but  even 
here  he  wUl  find  his  happy  times  of  refresh- 
ment, his  sweet  seasons  of  rest 

When  Alice  reached  her  home,  her  first  ob- 
ject was  to  look  at  her  sleejrfng  child ;  to 
smooth  his  pillow,  and  to  press  upon  his 
cheek  a  kiss  so  tender,  that  it  could  not 
have  disturbed  the  dreams  of  a  slumbering 
cherub. 

"Poor  child !"  said  she,  "I  am  giving  up 
thy  only  prospect  of  success,  but  thou  shalt 
never  feel  the  injury  I  have  done  thee.  I 
will  work  doubly  hard,  and  fhou  shalt  yet 
be  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  Thy  fa- 
ther's virtues  shall  guide  and  direct  thee, 
and  may  a  blessing  be  upon  thy  path !" 

Alice  gazed  for  a  longtime  upon  his  spot- 
less and  beautiful  cheek,  over  which  the 
fringe  of  his  long  dark  eye-lashes  cast  a 
deep  and  mournful  shadow ;  and  while  she 
gazed,  a  odd  feeling  of  apprehended  dan- 
ger stole  upon  her  soul,  making  that  pre- 
cious object  seem  dearer  than  he  had  ever 
been  before ;  and  then  tears  of  unutterable 
tenderness  rushed  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
soothed  his  slumbers  with  the  followed  sim- 
ple words : — 
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THE  WIDOWS  SONQ  TO  HER  CHILD. 

«  Sweet  be  thy  deep,  beloved  oae ! 

From  feer  end  danger  flreei 
The  toils,  the  ceres,  of  dey  are  dooei 

And  I  return  to  thee 

The  pilgrim  lores  his  netiTe  home, 

Beyond  ths  wide  blue  see ; 
Though  fsr  his  wnderiag  steps  may  roam, 

Yet  not  as  I  love  thee. 
The  wild  bird  has  her  nestUaga  an, 

High  in  the  sheltering  tree, 
Her  fkithAal  mate  to  hear  her  call, 

Bat  I  have  only  thee. 
Oh!  Bay  not  so;  the  hand  that  galdes 

The  sailor  o'er  the  sea. 
That  stills  the  storm,  and  sterna  the  tidee, 

That  hand  is  stretch'd  o*er  thee. 
Beside  thy  conch  of  nightly  sleep, 

A  guardian  angel,  see  f 
When  tears  thy  midnight  pillow  steep, 

Those  tears  are  bless'd  to  thee. 

Thy  carea,  thy  grlefh,  alike  are  known, 

How  deep  so  e'er  they  be ; 
And  nomber'd  oat  before  that  throne, 

Where  mercy  pleads  (br  thee. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'<  Thbse  fields  are  not  like  our  own  fieldi," 
said  Marcus  to  his  mother,  as  they  walked 
oat  one  sabbath  evening  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.  '^Here  the  grass  is  worn  away 
with  trampling  feet,  and  the  birds  are  fright- 
ened from  the  hedges.  When  shall  we  go 
back  again,  mother,  for  I  am  tired  of  dust 
and  noise  ?  My  head  aches  all  day ;  and 
sometimes  when  I  ought  to  be  busy  with  my 
lessons,  I  am  thinking  of  that  pleasant  home 
we  had  in  the  country." 

Alice  looked  in  his  face  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  saw,  with  speechless  anxiety, 
what  she  had  often  feared  before,  that  the 
confinement  of  their  present  situation,  with 
the  application  and  study  that  were  necessary 
tor  his  success  at  school,  were  robbing  his 
cheek  of  its  bloom,  and  casting  a  premature 
and  unnatural  shade  upon  his  fair  brow; 
and  then  she  felt,  and  acknowledged  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  was  indeed  a  hard  thing  to 
be  poor.    '^But  he  shall  not  sufier,"  said 


she ;  and  the  very  next  day  At  neat  in 
search  of  lodgings  at  a  litde  dislsnoe  {nm 
the  dust  and  the  smoke  of  the  dty,  where 
they  might  have  the  sight  at  least  of  a  sottll 
plot  of  garden  ground. 

It  was  necessary  to  pay  twice  the  fom  for 
these  lodgings  which  she  had  psid  before : 
but  she  hesitated  not  one  moment,  tboogi 
her  means  were  considerably  redTified,and 
a  fearful  uncertainty  seemed  to  hang  ortr 
her  future  prospects.  Tet  such  is  the  f/mr 
of  an  energetic  mind,  assisted  by  a  right 
faith,  that  she  was  always  ready  to  ailop'. 
upright  and  decisive  measures;  leaviogtbe 
consequences  in  the  hands  of  him  who  skoe 
can  know  whether  reward  or  ehastimeo! 
will  be  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  b, 
creatures:  and  in  the  mean  time,  pi^fimi 
her  mind  either  to  rejoice  in  soeeesB  or  lo 
submit  patiently  to  disappointment 

There  was  but  one  evil  in  the  wide  range  of 
human  sofiering,  upon  which  she  oooU  o^ 
look  widi  a  firm  and  collected  mind.  Coo- 
Btant,  and  almost  laborious  exertioo  >be  hai 
beea  accustomed  to,  through  the  wbok  oi 
her  past  life ;  and  therefore  it  adde^  do 
weight  to  the  cares  which  pressed  beavily 
upon  her,  but  rather  look  off  the  keen  edge 
of  sorrow,  by  furnishing  a  coostut  tof^ 
of  objects,  which,  though  trifling  in  tbeiih 
selves,  demanded  a  portion  of  her  interest 
and  attention.  But  this  was  a&evilwbic^ 
came  upon  her  in  her  hours  of  mejancboly 
musing,  not  like  the  riiadow  of  a  ttigbij 
cloudjfor  it  seemed  to  have  no  termination,  ib^ 
that  it  would  never  pass  away.  Loneliaei> 
and  labour,  and  privation,  she  ooold  boV' 
and  had  borne  cheerfully;  but  wfaenerer 
she  tried  to  look  upon  this  overwhelmiog 
sorrow,  it  appeared  to  admit  of  nopaDiatioo: 
for  this  wound  there  was  no  balm,  and  the 
expression  of  her  rebellious  spirit,  u  >> 
writhed  beneath  it,  was,  too  often,  *^^f^ 
me  this  T' 

Alice  Bland  was  now  deprived  of  all 
means  of  encreasing  her  source  of  p^^ 
niary  subsistence ;  but  she  had  laid  by  wba: 
to  her  was  a  considerable  sum  of  oiooev. 
during  the  last  few  years:  which  added  to 
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the  allowance  for  the  widows  of  poor  cler- 
^moni  raised  her  above  all  fear  of  actual 
want  But  so  little  was  it  in  accordance 
with  her  disposition  to  give  way  to  indolence 
for  tiie  present,  or  negligence  of  the  future, 
liiat  she  set  about  with  great  perseverance 
uiid  industry,  to  pursue  some  other  mode  ot' 
procuring  an  addition  to  her  slender  income. 
For  this  purpose,  she  entered  into  an  en- 
ga<^*ment  to  supply  a  bazaar  with  fancy 
needlework,  and  late  and  early  did  she  la- 
bour for  the  scanty  pittance  that  was 
doled  out  to  her, — a  minute  fraction  of  the 
whole  %'aiue  of  the  article ;  often,  when  her 
eyes  and  fingers  were  weary  with  her  mo- 
notonoos  employment,  rousing  herself  again 
by  the  hope  of  being  able  to  take  her  boy 
fur  a  few  weeks  into  the  country,  when  he 
should  again  be  liberated  at  the  midsummer 
holida>*s. 

Marcos  was  now  neariy  twelve  years  old, 
aiid,  in  spite  of  the  paleness  of  his  complex- 
ton,  you  oould  hardly  have  ibund  a  more 
handsome  or  noble  looking  fellow.  "  So  ex- 
actly like  his  father,"  said  Alice,  for  she  had 
no  higher  standard  of  manly  excellence  or 
beauiy ;  but  there  were  those,  who,  remem- 
bering his  father  with  no  such  partial  admi- 
ration, would  have  said  the  son  bid  fair  for 
being  a  finer  man  in  every  respect ;  and  that 
he  was  do  worse  for  adding  his  mother's 
energy  and  deeision,  to  his  father's  calmness 
and  refinement 

Perhaps  Che  reader  may  smile  to  find  the 
term  refinement  fq>plied  to  the  child  of  a 
poor  widow  like  Alice  Bland;  but  refine- 
ment may,  and  does  exist  sometimes  in  the 
humble  walks  of  life;  and  what  ii  more 
flurpiiung  still,  it  is  sometimes  altogether 
wanting  where  there  seems  to  have  been 
every  thing  conducive  to  its  cultivation  and 
growth. 

In  udking  of  refinement,  we  are  apt  to 
tlunk  it  belongs  only  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society ;  and  is  the  result  of  what  is  called  a 
fmitfhed  education,  and  must  necessarily  be 
:&rrom panted  by  polite  accomplishments, 
ind  polished  manners.  But  true  refinement, 
(rjT  rather  deiicaoy  of  feeling,  for  the  one 


implies  a  process,  and  the  oUier  a  quality) 
is  more  the  gifl  of  nature  than  the  produc- 
tion of  art,  and  thus  it  may  be  found  in  the 
cottage  and  wanting  in  the  drawing  room ; 
it  may  be  disguised  by  the  broad  peculiar- 
ities of  provincial  dialect,  and  mimicked  in 
vain  by  the  mincing  phraseology  of  the 
boarding  school;  it  may  exist  under  the 
coarse  and  toil-worn  exterior  of  the  peasant, 
beautifying  all  the  tender  offices  of  life,  and 
giving  to  home  charities,  and  domestic  vir- 
tues, the  charm  of  generous  sympathy  and 
high  honour;  and  it  may  be  sought  for 
among  all  the  artificial  adornments  of  the 
iashionable  and  high  bom,  and  not  found, 
where  it  is  most  wanted,  in  the  interchange 
of  kindness,  the  conferring  of  benefits,  and 
the  necessary  and  mutual  dependance  of 
man  upon  his  brother  man. 

Alice  Bland,  and  her  interesting  boy,  were 
not  unacquainted  with  this  feeling.  They  had 
learned  to  wateh  each  other's  eyes,  and  to 
know  when  the  least  shadow  of  anxiety  or 
care  needed  the  gentle  hand,  or  the  kind 
word,  to  chase  it  away:  and  they  knew  also 
how  to  make  great  sacrifices,  for  they  were 
all  in  all  to  each  other;  and  tiiey  could  each 
give  up  a  darling  object  for  the  other's  good, 
without  a  sigh  or  a  tear ;  in  short,  without 
betraying  by  the  slightest  difierence  of 
look  or  manner  that  it  was  a  sacrifice. 
And  if,  in  all  these  little  acts  of  self-resigna- 
tion, Alice  bore  the  palm,  it  was  not  from 
any  want  of  afiectton  in  him  who  was  the 
object  of  them,  bat  merely  because  she  was 
a  woman ;  and  we  all  know  it  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  woman,  to  love  what 
she  does  love  better  than  herself. 

Thus  they  lived  on,  the  mother  and  the 
child,  mutually  ministering  to  each  other's 
enjoyment;  and  perhaps  the  absorbing  in- 
terest which  occupied  their  thoughts,  made 
them  a  little  too  forgetful  of  the  wide  world 
without,  and  perhaps  also,  it  le(\  too  little 
of  the  warmest  and  tenderest  feelings  of 
the  heart  for  devotion  to  higher  objects. 
However  it  might  be,  we  know  that  these 
exclusive  attachments  are  not  permitted  to 
exist  long  in  this  state  of  being,  williout  a 
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blight ;  and  that,  from  whatever  quarter  ihe 
blight  may  come,  it  is  directed  by  him  who 
punishes  in  order  that  we  may  look  to  him 
for  reward  j  who  wounds,  that  we  may  ask 
for  healing  at  his  hands. 

The  summer  came,  the  l)right  and  joyful 
summer,  and  Alice  and  her  son  leil  behind 
them,  without  a  sigh,  the  congregated  thou- 
sands who  pant  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
the  metropolis,  during  the  sweet  season  of 
the  springing  of  flowers  in  the  green  field, 
and  the  singing  of  birds  in  the  waving  and 
shadowy  branches  of  the  trees. 

They  left  without  a  sigh,  for  they  were 
going  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the 
face  of  nature ;  a  face  like  that  of  an  old 
friend,  early  known,  and  dearly  loved,  and 
mingled  in  fond  recollections  with  all  their 
favourite  themes  of  thought  and  conversa- 
tion. 

A  kind  acquaintance  resident  in  Kent  had 
engaged  for  them  a  small  cottage  in  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  that  country ;  and 
when  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door,  they 
sprang  from  it  as  if  they  were  expecting  to 
meet  a  home  welcome.  Every  thing  around 
looked  so  green,  so  fresh,  so  cool  and  quiet, 
that  their  hearts  were  filled  with  gratitude, 
and  they  longed  to  offer  thanks  to  some  ^hu- 
man  being,  who  might  be  feeling  like  them- 
selves. But  no!  there  had  been  no  kind 
hand  busy  with  the  work  of  preparation ; — 
no  living  creature  in  that  remote  isituation 
knew  of  their  existence  until  the  week  pre- 
ceding, nor  cared  for  their  comfort  and  ac- 
commodation, when  they  did  know;  and 
they  soon  found  that  thanks  were  only  due 
to  Uiat  Power,  who  spreadeth  out  the  heav- 
ens as  a  canopy,  and  maketh  the  earth  a 
garden,  in  which  man  may  find  all  that  can 
delight  his  senses,  and  fill  his  soul  with 
admiration.  Nor  were  they  forgetful  of 
the  duty  of  acknowledging  his  mercies; 
for  when  the  evening  came,  they  knelt 
down  together,  and  with  united  hearts 
offered  up  the  tribute  of  their  thankfulness 
and  joy. 

The  next  day  they  rambled  free  and  un- 
controlled, and  day  afler  day  they  spent  in 


the  same  manner,  Marcus  amusing  him- 
self with  collecting  the  flowers  and  plants 
with  which  he  had  long  been  endeavouring 
to  make  himself  acquainted,  and  oflen  sit- 
ting down  with  his  pencil  to  sketch  an  old 
tree  or  village  churcli,  never  dreaming  how 
exquisitely  all  these  little  memorials  of  his 
enjoyments  would  one  day  become,  to  her 
who  was  ever  at  his  side,  watching  him 
with  maternal  fondness,  and  dwelling  with 
something  of  prophetic  interest,  upon  every 
development  of  his  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind. 

"I  should  like  to  die  in  the  country,"  he 
would  often  say ;  *^  that  birds  might  ang  over 
my  grave,  and  green  grass  grow  all  aixnind 
me.  Mother,  did  you  ever  look  into  that  lit- 
tle churchyard  at  the  end  of  the  street  where 
we  used  to  live  in  the  city?  DoqH  lay  me 
there  when  I  am  dead,  for  I  think  I  could  not 
rest  under  those  hot  stones  and  dusty  net- 
tles." And  then  his  mother's  eyes  would  fiU 
with  tears,  for  she  saw  more  clearly  every 
day  that  one  prevailing  thought  was  giving 
an  unnatural  solemnity  to  his  young  mini 
and  throwing  over  his  early  yean  the  deep 
shadows  of  premature  decay. 

Still  they  were  happy — Chappy  as  those 
who  sit  down  for  one  uninterrupted  hour  of 
cheerful,  and  intimate,  and  confidential  con- 
verse, before  a  long,  long  separation.  Bot 
the  boy  gathered  no  strength  in  the  oountryr 
and  the  mother  found  there  was  more  and 
more  need  for  her  to  shelter  under  the  shad- 
ow  of  the  mighty  Rock,  for  that  life  would 
soon  be  to  her  a  weary  land. 

Oh !  it  needs  religion  to  reconcile  tis  to  the 
thought  of  death! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  the  retom  of 
the  widow  with  her  son  to  the  dty,  that  she 
found  it  necessary  to  call  in  medical  advice ; 
for  he  was  evidently  sinking  fast ;  and  though 
she  had  little  faith  that  human  skill  could 
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aave  him,  she  determined  that  nothing  should 
be  spared  which  might  lessen  the  suffering 
ofhislaBstdays. 

His  complaint  was  pronounced  to  be  one 
under  which  he  might  linger  for  some  tine ; 
but  little  encouragement  was  held  out  to 
hope  for  his  ultimate  recovery.  The  poor 
boy,  however,  was  not  destined  to  pine  away 
the  victim  of  protracted  sufiering.  His  dis- 
ease made  rapid  progress,  and  he  was  soon 
so  much  an  invalid,  as  to  be  compelled  to 
keep  his  bed ;  and  then  his  mother  felt  doub- 
ly thankful  that  she  had  removed  him  from 
the  close  and  dismal  apartments  which  they 
first  occupied ;  for  now  they  could  look  out 
upon  the  bhie  sky,  and  see  the  brightness  of 
the  moraiag  sun  upon  the  branches  of  a  wil- 
low and  a  laburnum,  which  grew  beside 
their  window ;  where  Alice  had  her  little 
garden  ofmignionette  in  a  narrow  box,  con- 
taining all  her  property  in  the  wide  realm  of 
mother  earth. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  September,  that 
eventful  day  when  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
I  man  bounds  with  delight,  as  he  gathers  up 
his  forces,  and  sets  off  with  *' slaughtering 
gun  f  himself  and  his  dogs  uniting  upon  one 
comflMNi  level,  for  one  purpose,  and  with  one 
feeling,  to  disturiy  the  stillness  of  the  desert- 
ed harvert  fields,  taint  the  pure  air  of  a  fine 
autumnal  morning,  and  break  in  upon  the 
peace  of  the  most  hamless  and  unprotected 
of  earth's  ereatoree :  it  was  on  this  day  that 
Alice  Bland  nt  at  the  window  of  her  quiet 
chamber,  sometimes  looking  out  upon  the 
yellow  leares  fluttering  for  a  moment  in  the 
buoyant  air,  and  then  settling  amongst  their 
withered  eompanions  upon  the  bosom  of  that 
eomraon  parent,  who  offers  a  last  rei\ige  to 
the  fallen,  the  &ded,  and  the  forlorn;  and 
then  taming  her  anxious  gaze  upon  him  of 
whom  the  autumn  leaves  were  but  too  true 
on  emblem. 

He  had  been  sleeping  fbr  some  hours,  and 
when  he  awoke,  he  asked  lus  mother  to  come 
nearer.  ''Sit  down  beside  me,^'  said  he, 
**  upon  my  bed,  and  let  me  hold  your  hand. 
Dear  molfaer,  1  have  been  thinking,  that 


when  I  am  gone,  you  will  be  left  entirely 
alone." 

Alice  turned  away  her  face,  but  she  was 
able  to  answer  with  a  clear  voice,  *^  There  is 
no  loneliness,  my  child,  where  God  is." 

"  I  know  it  mother ;  I  know  that  God  is 
every-where,  and  that  he  will  not  turn  away 
from  those  who  call  upon  liis  name ;  but 
there  are  times  when  we  ding  to  a  kind 
hand,  and  listen  to  a  voice  that  is  sweeter 
than  music,  and  feel  that  we  cannot  bear  to 
be  alone.  Who  will  meet  yon  at  the  door 
when  you  come  home?  who  will  pray  with 
you  at  night  1  and  oh  I  my  mother,  when  you 
are  ill,  or  in  sorrow,  who  will  sit  beside  your 
bed,  and  watch  ]rou  so  tenderly  as  you  are 
watching  me  1" 

*^  My  child,"  replied  his  mother,  "  we  must 
not  venture  upon  these  minute  enquiries,  in- 
to what  we  are  capable  or  not  capable  of 
enduring.  Who  could  love  as  I  have  lov- 
ed, and  bear  to  lose  what  I  must  lose,  i^ 
when  the  account  was  closed,  each  individu- 
al item  of  the  great  sum  of  afieetion  should 
be  counted  over,  and  iiB  weight  and  value 
estimated  afler  it  was  gone  for  ever.  It  is 
for  those  who  sufier,  and  feel  their  own  weak- 
ness, to  endeavour  so  to  journey  along  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  that  their  steps  may  neith- 
er be  impeded  by  the  stones  and  stumbling- 
blocks  that  lie  scattered  in  their  path ;  nor  led 
astray  by  the  flowers  that  grow  by  the  way- 
side :  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  our  ejres  fixed  stedfastly  upon  the 
star  of  promise,  the  only  star  that  is  never 
lost  in  clouds.  Wounded  and  broken  as  I 
am,  and  lonely  as  I  shall  soon  be,  my  heart 
is  yet  supported  by  fkith ;  not  the  presump- 
tuous &ith  that  a  miracle  will  be  wrought  in 
my  favour ;  that  I  shall  be  preserved  from 
sickness  and  sorrow,  or  that  celestial  spirits 
wOl  be  sent  down  to  smooth  my  dying  pil- 
low ;  but  the  humble  faith  that  he,  in  whom 
I  put  my  trust,  will  so  temper  the  feelings  of 
my  soul,  that  while  I  endure  the  common  lot 
of  humanity,  I  shall  not  feel  as  I  have  done, 
such  entire  dependence  upon  the  sweet  sym- 
pathies of  kindred  minds ;  but  that,  when  I 
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come  to  the  last  hours  of  my  sob'taiy  life,  I 
shall  be  supported  above  all  weak  longings, 
even  (or  thy  care  and  kindness,  my  beloved 
child ;  and  sustained  by  the  undying  hope  of 
entering  into  that  realm  of  happiness,  where 
I  trust  thy  father  is^  and  where  thou  wilt 
soon  be." 

^  You  are  right,  mother,"  replied  her  son ; 
"  we  will  talk  of  these  things  no  more.  God 
is  all-sufficient;"  and  then  he  lifted  up  his 
hands,  and  his  weak  voice,  and  prayed  earn- 
estly that  his  mother  might  be  made  the  pe- 
culiar care  of  her  Almighty  Father ;  that  her 
earthly  trials  might  not  be  long,  and  that 
they  might  soon  meet,  where  there  should 
be  no  more  tears,  and  no  more  separation. 

Three  days  afler  this  conversation  took 
place,  Alice  Bland  was  sitting,  at  the  same 
hour,  in  the  same  chamber,  and  beside  the 
same  bed,  on  which  a  long  extended  figure 
lay,  in  the  stiUness  of  everlasting  repose. 
The  sweet  calm  of  unbroken  serenity  was 
upon  his  features,  and  his  white  hands  were 
stretched  out  in  motionless  and  marble  cold* 
ness  by  his  side— -his  hands,  on  which  the 
mother's  eyes  were  fixed ;  for  oh !  how  well 
could  she  remember  the  many  days  and 
nights,  when  those  fingers,  warm  and  pliant, 
and  gentle,  in  their  infantine  tenderness,  had 
played  upon  her  cheek ;  how  distinctly  could 
she  recall  each  varying  expression  of  that 
fair  countenance,  as  of  a  book,  every  line  of 
which  was  engraven  upon  her  heart,  in  cha- 
racters Indelible  and  clear,  though  the  origi- 
nal page  was  sealed  for  ever. 

But  let  not  rude  and  unhallowed  fingers 
attempt  to  lift  the  veil  that  \a  drawn  over  the 
sacred  altar  of  a  mother's  bve.  This  vene- 
rated shrine  ofiers  no  wonderful  exhibition  to 
the  gaze  of  the  curious  observer ;  but  here, 
as  to  the  altars  of  old,  the  weary,  and  the 
wounded,  fly  from  the  arrows  of  persecution 
for  safety  and  protection.  Here  the  tears  ef 
the  penitent  may  flow  in  peace;  here  the 
frailties  upon  which  the  world  would  trample 
in  disdain,  may  find  a  cloak ;  and  here,  the 
erring  wanderer,  who  has  made  shipwreck 
of  his  hopes,  may  return  to  the  welcome  of  a 
home. 


Alice  had  no  assistant  in  the  woik  of  pre- 
paration. All  day  she  occupied  that  §QaA 
chamber,  with  the  ieeling  of  one  who  stands 
upon  a  small  and  soUtaiy  island,  in  the  midst 
of  the  wide  ocean,  and  will  not  step  wm  his 
ft^l  boat  before  the  hour  appointed  for  him 
to  launch  forth  alone  upon  the  boondleBB  ex- 
panse of  friendless  and  inhospitable  waieR. 
And  when  the  night  eaoM^  she  had  ao  weak 
fears^  nor  fontastio  viaioiiB  of  wandering 
spirits;  but  drew  doaer  in  the  darkaeas  to 
the  bed-side,  until  wearied  natnm  onk  under 
the  long  vigil,  and  sleep  drew  aroond  her  the 
curtain  of  forgetfhlneaa 

It  was  but  lor  a  few  brief  days  and  m^te 
that  Alice  could  be  permitted  to  sit  andgane 
upon  her  last  earthly  treasure;  and  oh! 
solemn  was  the  dawn  of  each 
morning  as  it  rose  upcm  the  living  nnd  the 
dead !  How  silently  the  still  evening  doaed 
around !  Yet  in  that  sweet  hoar,  when  the 
husbandman  returns  from  the  field  of  laboor. 
when  the  cattle  are  driven  down  from  the 
hills,  and  the  sheep  are  gathered  into  the 
fold ;  when  the  weary  bird  flies  hack  to  the 
woods,  and  covers  her  nestlings  with  her 
brooding  wings ;  when  the  mother  smoothes 
the  pillow  of  her  child,  and  prcascn  on  its 
rosy  cheek  her  forewell  kiss;  when  all  die 
softening  influences  of  domeatie  pence  and 
home  afiection  are  drawn  around  the  heart; 
— even  in  that  sweet  hour,  Alice  uttered  no 
lamentation,  and  the  teafs  that  ehaned  eadi 
other  down  her  cheeks^  weie  not  taara  of  re- 
pining: for  she  had  not  been  one  of  dioae 
who  leave  the  commencement  of  the  great 
and  important  work  until  tfie  time  ^iriicn 
there  is  urgent  need  for  its  fiiU  and 
completion ;  who  enter  the  vineyard  to 
upon  the  grape^  having  never  pruned  the 
vines ;  who  go  forth  into  the  harvest-field  to 
reap,  having  never  sown  the  precious  seed. 
In  the  spring  time  of  her  life,  in  the  morning 
of  her  days,  she  had  diligently  sought  the 
true  fountain;  and  now^when  every  other 
draught  was  turned  to  bittsixiess,  ahe  loond 
and  felt  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  ei»eria«t- 
inglife. 

A  second  time  Alice  Bland  stood  a  deep 
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and  solitary  mourner  by  the  side  of  the  clos- 
ing grave.  Orer  her  pale  features  was 
Rpread  the  calmness  of  resignation;  and 
none  of  the  surrounding  throng  of  lookers  on 
knew,  or  cared  to  know,  with  what  feelings 
she  turned  away,  when  the  last  solemn  rites 
weie  over,  from  that  little  churchyard— not 
the  Doiiy  space  of  ground  allotted  to  the  bu- 
rial of  the  dead,  which  her  son  had  so  often 
spoken  of  with  disgust  and  horror ;  but  a 
qaiet  resting-place,  one  they  had  fixed  upon 
together  during  their  last  walk  into  the  coun- 
try. Here  she  had  stood  beside  the  grave, 
not  only  the  chief^  but  the  sole  mourner ;  and 
here  she  lefl  with  her  buried  treasure  all  the 
hopes  and  the  affections  which  bound  her  to 
this  troubled  life. 

From  this  now  sacred  spot  of  earth,  Alice 
returned  to  her  home. — Home!  what  is 
home?  Surely  there  must  be  something 
more  than  a  hired  tenement  to  constitute  a 
home ;  but  Alice  had  in  this  wide  world  no- 
thing more.  Happy— happy  is  it  for  those 
who  fed  that  their  home  is  '^  an  habitation  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  !^ 

The  Christian  character  is  almost  univer- 
sally described  as  one  which  is,  and  must  be, 
»t  variance  with  what  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated the  world ;  consequently,  the  Christian 
church  is  called  the  church  militant,  and  the 
Chruiiaa  himself  is  oflen  spoken  of  as  one 
who  is  compelled  to  fight  the  good  fight 
All  the  good  lessons  which  we  learn  from 
oar  infancy,  our  observations  upon  the  world 
in  general,  the  experience  of  every  day,  and 
the  precepts  of  the  holy  scriptures,  combine 
to  teach  us  that  the  utmost  stretch  of  fkith, 
and   perseverance,  and   watchfulness,  and 
zeal,  are  necessary  to  protect  us  against  the 
mastery  of  evil  pasnons  within,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  worid  without    It  is,  bow- 
e%-er,  graciously  permitted  to  un,  m  almost 
evrry  m'tuation  in  life,  to  enjoy  the  consola- 
tion of  human  help;  to  have  some  star  or 
fUim  in  our  own  low  sphere  to  light  us  on 
f  I'lr  way ;  some  kind  voice  to  cheer  us  on 
fiur  pilgrimage;  some  home  of  welcome  in 
:he    hearts  we  love,  where  the  wounded 


may  fly  for  healing,  and  the  weary  for  re- 
pose. 

How  thankful,  then,  ought  we  to  be  for  this 
mingling  of  earthly  affections  with  heavenly ; 
this  lightening  of  the  task  of  duty:  this 
sweetening  of  the  cup  of  self-denial !  and 
how  deep)  how  sincere,  should  be  our  pity 
for  those  unto  whom  this  merciful  dispensa- 
tion is  not  extended,  unto  whom  it  is  decreed, 
by  the  wisdom  that  erreth  not,  that  they  shall 
journey  through  the  wilderness  alone;  unto 
whom  the  sentence  hAs  gone  forth, "  Behold ! 
I  wiU  take  away  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  as 
with  a  stroke  T* 

In  this  situation  the  Christian  is  most 
severely  tried ;  for  here  no  earthly  encour- 
agement is  held  out,  and  ^atever  is  done 
must  be  done  purely  for  the  love  of  God,  for 
the  pleasure  of  obeying  his  law,  and  walking 
in  his  ways. 

In  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  true  resignation,  and  more  clearly  to  ex- 
emplify what  ought  to  be  the  state  of  the 
human  mind  under  this  trial,  it  will  be  n^ 
cessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  &e  humble 
individual  whose  character  has  been  here 
described,  one  step  farther  on  her  path  of  pa- 
tience and  fortitude.  For  this  purpose  let 
us  look  in  upon  the  childless  widow  in  her 
solitude.  Let  us  imagine  her  on  the  day 
following  that  of  the  funeral,  solitary,  but  not 
inactive ;  for  Alice  busied  herself  with  exam- 
ining each  article  of  the  personal  property 
which  her  son  had  led ;  and  though  her  eyes 
were  sometimes  so  dimmed  with  tears  that 
she  could  hardly  read  the  different  labels  he 
had  placed  upon  all  his  school  prizes,  and 
his  memorials  of  afiection  and  eariy  compan- 
ionship, she  still  went  on,  leaving  out  what- 
ever she  thought  might  be  more  valuable  to 
others  than  to  herself;  though  it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  part  even  with  his  wardrobe,  now 
that  she  was  so  desolate  and  forlorn.  This 
duty,  moreover,  was  faithfully  gone  through, 
and  Alice  sat  down  to  spend  the  evening 
alone ;— alone,  and  without  employment :  for 
when  she  laid  down  her  bible,  and  would 
have  taken  up  her  work,  the  thought  that 
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she  had  now  oo  longer  any  one  to  work  for, 
seemed  to  paralyze  her  fingers,  and  throw  a 
chain  of  icy  coldness  upon  every  effort  to 
rouse  herself  for  active  exertion. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  Alice  per- 
mitted her  sjnrit  to  sink  under  the  pressure 
of  unmitigated  affliction.  '^  It  is  the  will  of 
my  heavenly  Father,"  said  ^e,  "that  I 
should  bear  my  burden  alone;  and  with 
his  help  I  will  not  faint  by  the  way ;  there 
must  yet  be  some  field  of  usefulness  open 
for  me,  or  my  soul  would  be  required  of  me. 
I  will  still  labour  in  his  vineyard,  though  my 
strength  should  be  as  that  of  the  bruised 
reed ;  I  wQl  still  worship  at  his  altar,  though 
my  only  offering  should  be  a  broken  heart" 

With  such  feelings,  strengthened  into  res- 
olution by  earnest  and  continual  prayer, 
Alice  set  about  to  prepare  for  a  change  in 
her  occupations  and  her  place  of  abode. — 
Having  heard  that  a  mistress  was  wanted 
for  an  infant  school  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  she  offered  her  services,  and  was 
appointed  as  a  decent,  useful  looking  woman, 
by  those  wiio  thought  they  were  conferring 
upon  her  a  favour. 

Here  let  us  observe  how  little  is  known  by 
those  who  flatter  themselves  they  are  dispen- 
sing favours— how  very  little  is  known  of  the 
misery  which  the  necessity  of  being  the  ob- 
ject of  them,  sometimes  inflicts  upon  the  re- 
ceiver: thus  we  complain  of  ingratitude,  be- 
cause our  bounties  are  not  seized  with  avid- 
ity, and  acknowledged  with  delight;  when 
in  reality  each  act  of  beneficence,  upon 
which  we  pride  ourselves,  has  been  gall  and 
bitterness  to  those  who  were  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  accept  it 

Alice  had  no  natural  inclination  for  the 
situation,  nor  for  the  line  of  life  which  she 
had  chosen,  and  would  rather  have  shrunk 
away  from  the  arduous  task  which  she  had 
Imposed  upon  herself;  but  it  seemed  more 
desirable  to  her  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
field  of  active  and  imperative  duties,  than  to 
leave  her  inclination  time  to  wander,  and 
make  its  own  selection  amongst  those  which 
were  merely  optional.  She  therefore,  took 
her  place  amongst  the  little  throng,  and  went 


diligently  and  faithfully  through  the  whole 
process  of  instruction ;  while  visiten  flocked 
in  to  see,  and  ladies  made  their  commentB, 
and  the  wonders  and  praises  of  the  new 
establishment  spread  far  and  wide. 

It  was  no  difficult  thing  to  discover  thai 
Alice  was  a  trusty  servant,  and,  as  such,  she 
was  valued  and  approved ;  but  no  one  knew 
what  her  heart  had  suffered,  or  was  then 
suffering;  nor  why  when  the  school  was 
closing,  she  would  oilen  single  out  a  little 
dark-haired  boy,  whoee  pale  complexion  aod 
soft  shadowy  eyelashes  gave  him  aa  sir  of 
melancholy  and  languor,  and  often,  walking 
home  with  him  to  his  mother's  door,  wwU 
stand  there  until  she  saw  him  comibrtibly 
seated  at  his  own  fireside,  and  then  turn 
away  to  take  a  long  aditary  ramble  bj  ^ ; 
sea-shore. 

Yet  the  character  of  Alice  Bland  was  ooi 
one  that  was  capable  of  remaining  long  as- 
known.  Though  unobtrusive  in  her  clari- 
ties, and  limited  in  her  means,  she  was  lo 
unbounded  in  her  desire  to  be  useful,  thai  I 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  seemed  waot-  < 
ing ;  and  it  was  a  common  reply  with  ber. 
to  the  apologies  of  thoee  who  feared  they 
might  be  making  too  great  a  claim  i:^  her 
kindness,  ^'DonH  think  of  that  lamalooc 
woman.  I  have  no  ties  at  home,  and  ther^  \ 
fore  I  am  the  more  fit  to  be  serviceahle  to 
others.  To  him  who  has  given  me  health 
and  strength,  and  a  few  kind  feelingS;  1 
have  to  render  an  account ;  and  bles^d  be 
his  holy  name,  I  am  supported  through  every 
day  by  the  consolations  of  his  love.  I  am  a 
weak  instrument  it  is  true ;  but  then  there  u 
the  more  need  that  I  should  diligently  vatcb, 
and  earnestly  embrace  every  opportunity  oi 
offering  my  mite.  It  is  not  the  magnitode 
of  our  good  actions  by  which  we  hope  to  be 
saved ;  it  is  the  feelings  from  which  they 
arise,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed, that  are  the  test  of  obedience.^ 

In  this  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Christtao  love 
the  poor  widow  persevered  in  the  path  f. 
duty.  Filled  with  this  spirit,  abe  laid  aikle 
all  weak  lamentations  and  fruitles  rfpHQ- 
ings.    Encouraged  by  tliis  spirit,  ahe  kep: 
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'  perpetoaDy  in  view  the  bleeaed  goal,  where 
she  already  beheld,  in  imagination,  the  souk 
of  her  departed  robed  in  white.  Supported 
by  this  ipirit,  she  became  a  prop  to  the  fee- 
ble, and  a  oomlbrt  to  the  needy.    Inepired 


by  this  spirit,  she  journeyed  patiently  along 
the  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  was  enabled,  at 
the  end,  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
rejoicing  with  ^  badness  of  the  captive 
who  leaves  bis  prison-hoase. 
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T«,  k«4eMrTw  to  flsd  IJma^Udmc^ti, 
Wh»  ufkMuknn  ia  thm  oaiktaikiac  mu. 
like  atedow*  ma  ttrcMB  tto  Hvrm  of  Mb 


Noaglit  tioks  ioto  the  boMB**  i 
Qakk  MMttimtT  ofpota  nd  ptoMwe 
IfoTv  the  figkt  llaldi  Hglidy ;  tat  ao  coal, 


It  k  a  comnum  and  popular  plan,  in  wri- 
ting what  18  called  an  antobiography,  to  a&- 
ooont  in  some  plausible  manner  for  the  way 
in  which  the  pretended  manuscript  has  faUea 
into  the  author's  hands.  On  the  presentoc- 
casion,  however,  the  picture  that  is  presented 
to  the  public,  offers  so  litde  either  of  the  ex- 
traordinary or  the  marveUous,  that  it  appears 
quite  unnecessary  to  introduce  it  under  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  confidential 
communication  from  one  lady  to  another. 

Painful  as  it  may  be  to  bequeath  to  poste- 
rity a  record  of  our  own  errors,  the  heart 
that  is  deeply  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
society,  will  think  the  instruction  of  even  one  , 
of  the  rising  generation  cheaply  purchased  ■ 
by  its  own  exposure.  ' 

To  you,  the  friend  of  my  early  years,  I  ! 
submit  this  manuscript,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  keep  it  secret  until  I  and  mine  shall 
have  ceased  to  suffer  the  agonies  of  wound- 
ed feeling.   You  may  not  outlive  us,  or  if  you  I 
should,  your  judgment  is  now  too  mature, 
and  your  walk  in  life  has  ever  been  loo  cir^  : 
cumspect  for  you  to  reap  any  advantage  > 
from  my  experience.    But  you  have  daugh-  ! 
ters :  and  may  they  read  with  charity,  and  | 
wisely  profit  by  the  history  which  I  am  about  I 


to  give,  of  that  most  lamentaMe  of  all  cth- 
mitiee— most  ineparaUe  of  all 
—an  "^  in  assorted  marriage." 

You  who  have  shared  in  the  ptesMm 
and  pursuits  of  my  youth,  are  aware  Hat 
my  life  was  unmarked  by  any  ineideot  of 
sufiicient  interest  to  strike  the  attention  of 
an  impartial  reader;  notwithstanding!  m 
distinguished  for  my  quickness  at  school,  ao^ 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  at  hone. 
Eariy  deprived  of  die  blessing  of  matenal 
care,  and  left  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  ike 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  my  own  taitM 
and  caprices,  I  set  about  with  the  most  von- 
cious  appetite,  to  feast  upon  that  ipecici  ^ 
literature  that  was  most  in  unison  with  a 
sensitive  and  undisciplined  mind,  and  nMVt 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  that  mOTbid  me- 
lancholy which  has  followed  me  duoogh  life ; 
restraining  the  ai^rations  of  hope,  weigiuDg 
down  the  energies  of  resolution,  and  dan^ 
ing  the  feeble  fire  of  a  hikewaim  fiuth.  b 
the  spring-time  of  life,  when  the  heart '» 
most  capable  of  enjoyment,  I  was  eooie' ' 
quently  wretched.  I  was  told  reproacbroUy 
that  it  was  the  absence  of  religion  which ' 
made  me  so,  and  I  began  to  '^believe  and 
tremble." 

In  my  father's  house  we  hod  no  religiotv  | 


*  The  writer  of  thia  etory  would  be  eorry  to  draw  apoa  herseif  the  raspieioo  of  hmviiif  plMcd  a  wiMm 
indiTidaal  In  the  attaaiion  of  a  Clergymaa  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  the  pvrpoae  of  ihrewlnf  an  air  of  <» 
respect  over  that  particalar  religioua  body.  With  creeds  she  holdii  no  controTeray,~lbr  perttoa  profesws  m|<*' 
ference.    Her  apology  mnat  be,  that  in  painting  (torn  priTUe  life,  she  has  delineated  ao  tfaltt  of  ^ '*' 

she  has  not  seen,  nor  delinquency  of  conduct  with  which  ah*  has  not  beea  acqnaintad. 
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exercises.  The  gay  and  the  worldly-minded 
MNight  oar  society,  and  with  these  I  was 
constantly  associated ;  until  I  felt  like  a  be- 
ing who  is  carried  away  against  his  inclina- 
|,  lion  by  the  mere  press  of  a  crowd,  with 
'j  which  he  holds  neither  sjrmpat'  y  nor  com- 
mon feeling. 

Amongst  those  who  frequently  sat  at  my 
father's  table,  was  a  young  man  of  excel- 
lent disposition,  whose  light  and  easy  man- 
ners won  upon  us  all,  and  made  him  IKends 
for  the  moment,  with  every  description  of 
character  that  happened  to  be  brought  hi 
contact  with  his  own.    He  was  undergoing 
!  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  church, 
though  still  but  a  boy,  when  we  first  met; 
bat  he  had  read  poetry,  and  been  taught  at 
high  KhoolSj  and  flirted  with  a  young  wi- 
dow ;  and  just  for  present  pastime  was  very 
much  at  my  service,  either  as  a  butt,  a  lover, 
or  a  convert    As  a  butt,  I  first  tried  him, 
and  found  him  the  liveliest,  wittiest,  and  best 
tampered  creature  in  the  worid ;  as  a  lover, 
I  did  not  allow  myself  to  ask  what  he  might 
'  be;  but  as  a  convert, — I  triumphed  in  the 
I  thought     Here  was  a  field  for  my  energies 
I  to  work  in.    His  good  heart, — his  habits  of 
fiMTtpation, — his  deference  for,  and  evidently 
irrowing  attachment  to  myself^— what  vain 
woman,  building  her  eternal  hopes  upon  the 
frail  reeda  of  self-righteousness,  could  resist 
a  temptation  like  this?    It  was  too  much  for 
me. 

For  eoine  time  I  was  made  happy  in  the 
oonSdenee  diat  I  shoaM  obtam  the  reward 
of  having  wved  a  ^soiil  ftomshi;"  for  my  < 
promisinif  protege,  though  led  away  by  gay 
rompanioos,  always  came  back  to  me  in  his 
hours  of  penitence,  and  a  hopefol  and  inter- 
fating  eharge  I  had ;  until  the  hope,  if  not 
iht  interest,  was  somewhat  abated,  by  my 
young  friend  proposing  himself  to  me  as 
my  fotnre  husband. 

I  own  1  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  diat 
he  who  had  always  acknowledged  such  on 
'.mmenme  inferiority  on  moral  and  religious 
irmun^ti,  should  now  esteem  himself  a  fitting 
helpmate  for  me  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life : 
but,  forpving  the  presumption  of  the  boy  in 
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the  fiattery  of  the  woman,  I  gently  declined 
hii  proposals,  pitied  him,  spoke  of  friend- 
ship, called  myself  his  sister,  and  the  thing 
went  on  as  such  things  usually  do. 

All  this  while,  however,  my  heart  was  ill 
at  ease.  I  felt  like  one  who  goes  into  the 
field  of  battle,  bearing  the  banner  of  his 
cause,  without  havmg  learned  to  defend  it 
If  we  build  our  religion  upon  a  folse  foun- 
dation, we  make  but  a  sorry  edtfce.  Mine 
was  a  temple  in  ^iriuch  I  ibund  neither  shel- 
ter nor  repose,  but  rather  a  fantastic  fabne, 
whose  dizzy  pinnacles  threatened  to  fall  and 
crush  me  in  their  ruins.  Thus  my  days 
passed  on.  If  I  began  to  converse  on  rdi- 
gion,  I  often  concluded  by  listening  to  love  ; 
and  night  invariably  found  me  listless,  weary, 
and  unsatisfied.  My  pu|M],  too^  began  to  ex- 
hibit points  of  character,  of  which  I  had  not 
before  suspected  him.  There  was  a  degree 
of  wounded  pride  with  which  he  listened  to 
my  repeated  refusals  to  become  his  wife, 
that  frequently  urged  him  on  lo  the  manly 
revenge  of  determined  inebriation;  while 
many  of  my  enemies,  and  some  of  my 
friends,  wondered  at  and  blamed  me,  for  my 
intimacy  with  a  being  so  unrestrained  and 
desperate.  Still  it  was  no  easy  thing  to 
break  entirely  asunder  the  chain  which 
linked  us  together,  for  all  his  best  hopes 
bo^  for  this  world  and  the  next  seemed 
bound  up  with  me :  and  I  had  the  vanity  to 
believe,  that  in  casting  him  ott,  I  should 
most  probably  consign  him  to  everlas^g 
perdition. 

»  Surrounded  by  dangers  and  quicksands 
on  every  hand,  it  never  once  occurred  to  me 
that  I  was  pursuing  a  wrong  oomse ;  but 
still  I  determined  to  straggle  through,  though 
I  fdt  myself  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
at  every  fhiitless  attempt;  and  when  time 
and  experience  brought  me  to  my  senses, 
it  was  too  late  to  extricate  myself  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  I  was  involved. 
In  this  manner  years  passed  away.— My 
lover  was  confirmed  in  his  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  my  friends  had  some  of  them  be- 
come enemies,  loud  in  their  declamations 
against  me,  though  1  observed  that  when- 
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ever  they  had  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
his  attentiooB,  they  were  disposed  to  be  any 
thing  but  uncharitable  towards  him. 

Disappointed  in  all  my  hopes,  and  hem- 
med in  by  difficulties,  I  endeavoured  to  seek 
from  the  only  true  source,  that  help  which  I 
ought  to  have  solicited  at  an  eailier  stage  of 
my  blind  and  foolish  career.  I  believe  I 
was  sincere;  but,  if  I  recollect  rights  I 
prayed  more  earnestly  that  I  might  be  extri- 
cated from  my  present  perplexities,  than  as- 
sisted to  bend  down  my  spirit  in  meekness 
and  resignation,  to  the  trials  and  troubles 
which  followed  as  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  course  I  had  chosen  for 
myself. 

You  remember  the  tale  of  my  being  likely 
to  marry  a  gentleman  al  that  time  residing 
abroad.  It  occupied  a  good  deal  of  our 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  but  neither  you  nor 
any  other  of  my  friends  knew  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  consent  to  such  a  step. 
As  regards  the  individual,  he  did  not  inter- 
est me  deeply,  only  as  he  was  connected 
with  my  hopes  of  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  of  evil.  I  believed  and  still  believe 
him  to  be  an  amiable  character;  but  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  our  se- 
paration which  did  not  reflect  much  credit 
on  his  name.  My  friends,  consequently,  con- 
gratulated me,  and  said,  I  had  had  an  es- 
cape ;  while  others  laughed  and  said,  I  had 
had  a  disappointment  I  tried  to  bear  it 
with  an  air  of  philosophy,  but  all  my  efforts 
were  vain.  As  regards  the  man,  the  case 
was  comparatively  neither  aggravated  nor 
cruel,  for  such  things  occur  every  day ;  but 
from  a  Christian  friend — from  one  in  whose 
society  I  had  hoped  to  find  benefit  and  in- 
struction, I  fell  the  blow,  and  almost  fancied 
that  my  God  had  forsaken  me.  I  had  been 
buoyed  up  with  the  prospect  of  a  happy  and 
lasting  union  with  one  who  would  be  willing 
and  able  to  direct  my  steps  aright,  with 
what  he  persuaded  me  was  a  call  to  serious 
and  imperative  duties,  away  from  the  temp- 
tations which  had  long  beset  my  path ;  but 
now,  my  spirit  was  smitten  down  and  pros- 
trate in  the  midst  of  its  own  desolation. 


I  know  not  how  it  k,  but  there  are  tiim 
when  affection  wins  upon  us  with  tcdbid 
power.  I  had  been  willing  to  lean  my 
home  connections^  almost  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  from  all  assodaliooi  with 
him  whose  destiny  seemed  to  be  myite, 
riously  linked  with  my  own ;  but  he  bore  the 
alteration  in  my  prospects  so  nobly,  and  then, 
when  he  found  me  left  behind  and  neglected 
came  forward  so  generously  with  the  nine 
offer  of  faithful  and  unaltenble  attachineai 
which  I  had  so  often  rejected,  that  while  my 
spirit  writhed  under  the  recent  smart,  while 
I  fancied  myself  shut  out  from  all  help,  either 
human  or  divine,  I  was  the  more  recldea 
what  I  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  he^ 
otiiiers,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  promised  to  In- 
come his  wife. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  day.  Itwnio 
the  month  of  December.  A  slight  ipiDkliiig 
of  half-melted  snow  lay  on  the  groooi  i 
shrewd  friend  waa  staying  with  me,  wbow 
quick  eye  seemed  to  pierce  into  the  eecret 
recesses  of  my  heart  ^  All  things  pertain- 
ing" to  that  time  are  written  upon  my  neiB- 
ory,  with  a  depth  and  distinctnesi  not  to  be 
described ;  for  such  was  the  agony  to  which 
my  feelings  were  wrought,  that  I  abnoft 
wondered  how  the  common  afihirs  ofhvnaB 
life  could  go  on,  without  any  one  taking  note  | 
of  my  calamity.    But  so  it  was. 

I  will  not  here  trouble  you  with  a  relatioD 
of  what  took  plaoe  preparatory  to  my  loeliD- 
choly  union  with  one  whose  joy  was  hey«od 
bounds,  nor  how  keenly  I  felt  the  altered 
ilooks  and  constrained  behaviour  of  dioM 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  their  hearts  despiao; 
me.  Had  they  spoken  freely,  I  ooold  have 
borne  it  better;  for  then  there  would bafe 
been  something  like  a  respite  in  their  sfleoce ; 
but  from  this  mute  but  perfectly  intelligihle 
kind  of  reproach,  the  heart  has  no  iotenab 
of  relief;  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  eomiog  of  that 
day,  after  which  I  should  be  abletottyto 
my  conscience,  ^  the  Rubicon  is  nowpao^'' 
I  have  no  longer  the  power  to  retaia  It 
came  at  last;  and  I  set  off  with  my  y<W? 
husband  to  spend  the  honey-mooo  anoDg«( 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumbeiiaad. 
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AAer  deliberately  taldng  what  we  finnly 
hciievt  to  be  a  wrong  step,  we  not  unfile- 
que ntly  endeavour  to  console  ourselves,  and 
to  quiet  the  whuperings  of  selP-reprocu^h,  by 
doing  double  duty  immediately  af\erwards ; 
a/id,  in  this  way,  I  diligently  set  about  to 
work  that  refonnation  in  my  husband's  heart 
and  character,  which  I  had  promised  myself 

'  «>hould  be  the   happy  termination   of  my 

1)  Christian  labours. 

For  a  short  time  every  thing  went  on  plea- 
etantly  enough,  for  we  had  no  one  to  interrupt 
our  gravity;  his  mind  seemed  willingly  to 
uike  the  tone  of  mine ;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 

I  cult  ander  such  circumstances  to  draw  forth 

'  even  from  him  the  often  repeated  quotation 
about  looking 


Natarv  ap  to  N«tar«*a  God.*' 

The  first  sabbath  that  we  spent  was  at  a 
small  town  on  &e  banks  of  one  of  the  most 
I  picturesque  lakes  in  this  delightful  country ; 
and  here,  thought  I,  we  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sweet  influence  of  peace,  to 
enjoy  communion  with  our  own  imd  each 
oihfT^B  hearti,  and  to  worship  in  the  house 
of  God  together. 

Perhaps  I  need  not  own  to  you  that  the 
prospect  of  being  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
was  the  most  powerful  reason  for  my  eoi^ 
M-ntiog  to  become  Bdrs.  Henry  Wilton ;  and 
the  gravity  and  apparent  attention  with 
which  I  now  saw  my  husband  conduct  him- 
»«>lf  during  the  service  was  a  great  solace  to 
my  heart.  1  had  always  considered  that  his 
histb  oflice  would  impose  a  wholesome  re- 
straint upon  him,  and  that  the  respect  he 
was  accustomed  to  evince  lor  the  obser- 
vances of  religion,  would  draw  him  away 
rrom  all  evil  communications.  Alas !  I  bad 
never  reflected,  perhaps  I  had  never  observ- 
f^J,  how  frail,  and  worse  than  frail,  are  all 
i>utward  observanees,  when  the  thoughts 
ir.d  feelings  of  an  unsubdued  nature  are 
noting  within. 

On  our  return  from  church  we  were  met 
ly  a  young  man  of  no  very  promising  aspect, 
rf«o  saluted  my  husband  with  the  familiarity 
if  a  college  acquaintanoe,  and  I  had  the  mor- 


tification of  hearing  a  cordial  invitation  for 
him  to  dine  with  us,  as  cordially  accepted. 
Nay,  he  was  even  kind  enough  to  join  us  in 
our  ramble  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  ^en 
we  called  for  a  boat  he  very  readily  stepped 
in,  and  sat  down  beside  us.  It  was  not  difli- 
cult  to  assign  a  character  to  my  new  acquam- 
tance,  a  character  more  fVequently  found 
than  admired ;  for  although  college  slang 
¥ras  the  only  medium  through  which  he  con- 
descended to  convey  his  ideas,  I  understood 
enough  and  more  than  enough,  even  from 
what  was  to  me  an  unknown  tongue.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  London  sOk  mercer,  and 
bore  about  with  him  the  certificate  of  his 
pedigree  so  clearly  stamped  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, that  you  could  scarcely  look  at  him 
without  picturing  his  father,  the  keen  trades- 
man, glancing  over  his  ledger,  and  his  aunts 
and  cousins  running  about  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  neighbour  to  neighbour,  col- 
lecting receipts  for  sweet  cakes,  gravies,  and 
home-made  wines.    Not  but  that 

"  A  miui'g  a  mm  Ibr  a'  that.'* 

But  the  descendant  of  this  noble  house  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  himself  by  talking 
about  the  otn^/o*,*  and  swearing  at  waiters, 
and  looking  big  at  inns,  for  he  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  any  other  kind  of  great- 
ness. At  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place, 
I  could  scarcely  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  being  more  repulsive  to  me,  and 
what  made  his  society  infinitely  more  intol- 
erable was,  to  see  my  husband  completely 
led  out  of  his  better  self,  sharing  in  the  vul- 
gar volubility  of  this  heartless,  mindless, 
mockery  of  a  man. 

Relieved  by  any  thing  which  brought  a 
change,  I  was  glad  to  return  to  the  inn,  and 
here,  while  the  pleasures  of  the  table  were 
prolonged,  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  often- 

*  For  BB  QBlaaracd  writer  fo  Bake  ata  of  a  Greek 
word,  Buy  well  be  thoaght  a  piece  of  aopardooable  pre- 
■amptloa ;  bat  rarely  die  lame  apolof  y  nay  be  repeated 
— tbat  of  painting  (torn  private  lllb— flrooi  tke  aamber  of 
yoaag  men  in  Uie  middle  claesee  of  aociety,  who  think 
that  a  college  edacatloa  entitles  them  to  make  ote  of  this 
expreaaios  to  dlaUn|nlsh  ihemtelToa  from  tke«Mnmoii 
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repeated  and  common-place  enconiama  on 
my  hoaband's  good  taste,  interrapCed  only  by 
the  good  taste  of  the  viands,  and  the  differ- 
ent wines  in  which  they  both  appeared  deeply 
interested.  In  fact  the^  were  dining  so 
much  to  their  iQutual  satisfaction,  that  I  felt 
no  scrapie  in  making  my  exit  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  entertainment,  informing  my 
husband  as  I  passed  him,  that  I  should  spend 
the  evening  upon  the  water. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,"  said  he,  with 
many  of  those  endearing  expressions  which 
people  are  wont  to  use  when  their  hearts  are 
not  entirely  with  you,  ''and  we  will  join  you 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.** 

There  are  few  things  that  make  a  plain 
man  look  plainer  than  an  expression  about 
the  face  which  reminds  you  of  dinner  and 
wine,  and  when  I  turned  away  from  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  but  more  especially  when 
on  passing  it  again,  I  heard  peals  of  laughter 
from  within,  I  could  not  help  wishing  with  a 
sigh,  that  it  was  possible  to  love  my  husband 
better. 

The  book  which  I  selected  for  the  com- 
panion of  my  rambles,  was  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  in  these  delightful  pages  I 
lost  myself  for  a  while,  carried  away,  as  it 
were,  from  the  realities  of  earth,  up  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  intellectual  and  pure  enjoy- 
ment From  some  inexplicable  cause,  bow- 
ever,  as  if  the  chain  of  imagination  had 
snapped  asunder,  I  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
full  consciousness  ofmy  own  situation.  Above 
me  was  an  almost  cloudless  sky,  with  the 
sun  gradually  declining  towards  his  golden 
eouch,  far  in  the  west  Around  me  was  the 
magnificence  of  nature ;  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  bathed  in  radiance ;  and  nearer, 
the  woodsi  and  islands,  and  grassy  slopes, 
do&ed  with  summer's  richest  drapery; 
while  all  were  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror 
of  the  peaceful  water,  over  which  I  was 
silently  gliding ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
region  of  repose  and  loveliness,  what  was  I  ? 

As  a  being  created  for  immortality,  and 
endued  with  feelings,  and  powers  and  capa- 
bilities of  a  high  and  intellectual  nature,  I 
dared  not  contemplate  the  yoke  to  which  I 


had  just  submitted  mysdf ;  and  as  a  Ckri»* 
tian,  accountable  to  an  unetnog  and  kV 
mi^ty  Judge,  the  thought  was  still  more 
dreadluL  Despicable  and  disgotting  pic-  i 
tures  of  the  future  presented  thenueivts 
to  my  mind ;  degrading  aBHOCiatinm,  low 
thoughts,  and  gloomy  forebodings  feD  upoo 
me  with  a  deadly  wei^^t ;  until  with  tk 
feeling  that  they  were  rapidly  becomiif 
more  than  I  could  bear,  and  glad  of  any 
thing  that  might  divert  ide  from  mp^  1 1 
told  the  boatman  to  row  me  back  to  tbr 
shore,  almost  unconscious  of  what  I  eitiKr 
said  or  did. 

Here  I  was  not  met,  as  I  had  anticipattd, 
and  I  sauntered  on,  solitary  and  musing,  not 
unfrequently  stopping  to  admire  the  flovery 
gardens,  and  the  pretty  cottages  wreathed 
all  over  with  gariands  of  beau^.  The 
scent  of  innumerable  roses,  die  freshnes  ot* ' 
the  air,  the  exercise,  the  sight  of  happy  ib^  , 
healthy  faces,  and  the  many  social  gnNip^ 
gathered  together  in  the  fond  eojoymeot  o!' 
a  day  of  rest,  brought  roe  back  to  something 
Uke  a  sense  of  pleasure ;  and  I  letoned  to 
the  Inn  just  as  the  afternoon  was  waning 
into  evening,  quite  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  every  thing. 

With  this  determination  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  not  doohtiag  htn 
I  should  find  my  husband  oveijeyed  at  ov 
return. 

May  I  ask  you,  my  friend,  if  you  have 
ever  gone  suddenly  from  the  pore  ann» 
phere  of  a  summer's  day,  from  the  touB^ 
of  the  breezes  that  play  over  the  lake,  a&i  jl 
sport  with  the  i^ray  of  the  waleifiill,  aadj 
dance  \xpon  the  tops  of  the  mountaioB,  afi4 
sleep  in  the  valleys  amongst  bowers  of  nl^ 
leaves ;  have  you  ever  gone  soddenly  ^ 
the  freshness  of  sueh enjoyment,  into  a  diiti 
ing-room  that  has  not  been  opened  for  three 
hours  alter  dinner  ?    Now  this  was  enctlf 
what  I  did  on  the  afternoon  of  a  Sabbath 
day,  after  sailing  on  the  lake,  and  reading 
Milton.    And  there  sat  my  hosband  with  s 
flushed  and  dizzy  look— not  certainly  intou- ; 
cated'-he  would  have  been  horror<tnick  ai 
the  thou^t,  but  with  all  that  was  nasi 
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gmas  and  despicable  in  hia  nature  laid  bare 
upon  hitf  brow.    Not  intoxicated  certainly ; 
but  just  80  much  deranged  by  tlie  lowest 
kiiul  of  excitement,  that  he  had  almost  en- 
;  iirvly  lost  bis  sclf-posseraion,  and  that  lively 
net  with  which  he  could  sometimes  play 
I  otV  an  assumed  part ;  and  thus,  when  he 
,  <{eclared  that  he  had  been  ten  times  down  to 
the  water  to  look  for  me,  he  betrayed  him- 
'  ^»'If  by  a  knowing  wink  at  his  companion, 
wliicli  seemed  to  say,  ^*  This  is  the  way  to 
manage  a  wife." 
I      Long  and  intimate  association  with  evil 
I  has  somewhat  seared  my  natural  feelings  to 
that  quick  sense  of  transgression  on  the  part 
o\'  others,  which  I  once  had,  yet  not  so  en- 
tirely bat  that  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
Uie  intense  agony  I  suffered  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  this  lalaehood,  trifling  as  it  was  in 
every  respect,  except  that  of  its  own  base 
nature. 
I     Of  all  that  comes  across  our  path  in  the 
rough  and  varied  journey  of  life,  there  can 
be  nothing  more  deadly  and  dissevering  to 
tlie  social  affections  which  bind  us  to  each 
otiier,  than  the  first  falsehood.     When  the 
trusting  and  unpractised  youth  goes  forth 
into  Oie  world,  fresh  from  the  shelter  of  the 
I  paternal  home,  and  strong  in  the  early  in- 
« It  lied  principles  of  truth,  perhaps  he  is  con- 
*ii^ed  to  the  overai^t,  and  protection  of  the 
avaricious,  or  the  worldly-minded,  and  here 
he  leanM  for  the  first  time— learns  with  hor- 
ror and  dismay,  that  in  order  to  maintain 
what  is  called  a  respectable  standing  in  so- 
ciety, to  combat  with  the  difficulties,  the  com- 
(>*-taions,  and  the  tricks  of  trade,  to  obtain 
**  that  bresid  which  perisheth,"  it  is  thought 
neces:«ary  by  mankind  in  general,  to  deceive, 
r^-adc,  and  circumvent,  and  too  frequently  to 
*^^rhfice  entirely  the  &ir  principles  of  honest 
•i'NiIing.     Let  roe  ask,  whether,  after  such 
<;ai]y  contemplation  of  the  lowest  prostration 
iff  the  human  soul,  he  would  not  at  times 
tie  willing   lo  give  all  his  acquired  posses- 
Pionii  u>  be  able  to  return  to  the  innocence 
ni  hi«  early  years,  and  to  feel  again  the  confi- 
rl'-ure  wiih  which  he  could  once  sit  down 
j^td     look    aroutid   htm   in   simplicity  and 


peace,  before  his  ear  was  startled  by  the  first 
falsehood  ? 

It  is  not  so  much  the  direct  character  of  a 
lie  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  though  hate- 
ful, and  vile,  and  sinful  in  itself;  it  is  its  dire- 
ful consequences,  felt  as  they  are,  not  only 
in  the  inner  chambers,  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  heart,  but  on  through  all  the  chain  of 
human  fellowship,  to  the  extremest  boun- 
daries which  separate  man  from  the  brute 
creation.  Nor  is  the  first  falsehood  a  stain 
that  can  be  soon  wiped  ofi";  an  error  that  can 
be  easily  redeemed.  The  best  atonement 
we  can  make  to  each  other,  is  a  free  acknow- 
ledgement of  our  transgression;  but  even 
afler  this,  we  see  and  feel  that  we  are  "  fal- 
len from  our  high  estate,"  from  the  safe 
ground  which  we  occupied  in  the  afiections 
of  those  around  us. 

Can  the  wife  ever  ask  counsel  again  of  the 
husband  of  her  choice,  aAer  she  has  detect- 
ed him  in  the  first  falsehood  1  Can  the  hus- 
band ever  look  again  with  perfect  satiafao- 
tion  upon  the  countenance  of  his  wife,  after 
the  first  falsehood  has  polluted  her  lip? 
Alas!  no!  A  barrier  has  been  broken  downj 
and  the  waves  of  sin  and  sorrow  roll  in  upon 
their  paradise  of  domestic  enjoyment. 

When  the  mother  looks  into  the  face  of 
her  child  and  sees  there,  instead  of  the  sweet 
open  confidence  of  truth,  the  bright  eye  cast 
down  with  shame,  and  the  rosy  lip  trembling 
beneath  its  burden  of  deceit,  her  heart  faints 
within  her,  as  she  beholds  for  the  first  time 
"  the  trail  of  the  serpent,"  amidst  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  own  Eden.  And  oh !  if  she  to 
whom  belongs  this  holy  name,  could  even 
dare  to  violate  by  falsehood  the  aancity  of 
her  high  title,  I  could  almost  think,  that  not 
only  the  besom  of  destruction  would  sweep 
away  the  happy  circle  from  her  hearth,  but 
that  her  guardian  angel,  thenceforth  aban- 
doning his  trust,  would  bear  the  melancholy 
tidings  up  to  the  highest  heaven,  where  the 
cherubs  that  wing  their  happy  flight  around 
the  throne,  would  veil  their  faces  and  weep. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  after  the  scene  I  have  described,  I 
had  little  satisfaction  in  rambling  through 
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the  delightful  country  in  which  I  had  promised 
myself  so  much  enjoyment ;  for  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  my  husband  was  not  exactly  in  his 
element,  and  that  his  heart  went  not  along 
with  me  in  my  admiration  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  whether  simple  or  sublime ;  we  there- 
fore cut  short  our  sentimental  tour,  and  turn- 
ed our  course  towards  our  future  home, 
where  from  the  anxiety  which  he  evinced  to 
enter  upon  his  pastoral  duties,  I  felt  confident 
I  should  see  his  character  exhibited  in  a 
more  favourable  point  of  view.  I  did  not 
then  know  that  the  opportunity  of  displaying 
a  bombastic  sort  of  eloquence  upon  which 
he  prided  himself,  was  the  grand  charm 
which  these  duties  possessed  ;  and  that  the 
soundness  and  safety  of  a  favourite  hunter, 
upon  which  he  had  made  some  tremendous 
bets,  were  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
the  study  of  cloud  capped  mountains,  silvery 
lakes,  rich  verdant  woods,  and  foaming 
waterfalls. 

The  home  upon  which  I  entered  had  every 
thing  in  its  appearance  both  within  and  with- 
out, to  invite  a  weary  spirit  to  repose ;  and 
I  sat  down,  well  pleased  to  be  mistress  of  a 
parsonage  house.  My  husband,  naturally 
kind-hearted,  was  delighted  with  my  evident 
satisfaction,  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  he 
readily  agreed  to  a  variety  of  rules,  and  sti- 
pulations, which  I  proposed  to  him  for  the 
future  regulation  of  our  domestic  economy. 
Amongst  these,  I  insisted  upon  our  never 
visiting  or  receiving  visiters  on  a  Saturday ; 
for  in  a  situation  high  and  important  as  his, 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  have  that  day  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  preparation  for  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  as  all  his  occupations  were  pain- 
fhlly  prolonged  by  indolence  and  procrasti- 
nation, I  found  it  difficult  enough,  even  with 
my  assistance,  to  accomplish  the  concoction 
of  a  sermon  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
completed  however,  grammatically  arranged 
and  put  together,  (for  I  cannot  say  that  we 
composed  it,)  by  one  oVlock  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  at  half  past  nine  my  husband 
crept  down  stairs  in  his  slippers  to  a  cold 
breakfast,  which  had  been  waiting  for  him 
more  than  an  hour.    His  rings,  his  dress, 


were  scrupulously  selected  and  arran«r<l 
and  his  white  bands  lay  smooth  tmder  his 
chin ;  but  there  /fBa  no  smoothneM  oo  his 
brow,  for  he  knew  and  felt  that  be  wbs  \w 
late,  and  that  every  one  was  thinking  hitn  to : 
a  feeling  well  calculated  to  raffle  thf  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  the  temper,  promptinf  tn 
a  childish  peevishness  and  petty  reven^ 
upon  shoe-stringp,  hot  coffee,  grooms.  hor!)^» 
and  wives.  Of  course  we  had  no  time  h 
family  prayer,  a  duty  which  we  had  decidei 
the  day  before  should  never  be  inierferei 
with  by  any  other  consideration.  Nor  imiee«i 
could  I  have  well  endured  such  a  mocierr 
in  my  lord  and  master^s  present  rtate  of 
mind ;  so  we  set  off  together  with  a  spirited 
well-fed  horse,  enlivened  all  the  way  by  rw:- 
ing,  prancing,  driving,  and  slashing  oxt:  3 
dirty  high  road.  It  was  but  a  short  6kme^ 
to  the  village  church,  which  stood  einbowfr- 
ed  in  a  beautifully  wooded  valley,  but  th^ 
Rev.  Henry  Wilton  esteemed  it  derogaion 
to  his  importance  to  be  seen  walking  om-r 
the  green  fields,  through  which  we  m\f,^ 
have  passed  by  a  cool,  pleasant,  and  moch 
shorter  way. 

On  entering  the  church,  where  the  coo 
gregation  had  already  been  waiting  taof 
time,  I  observed  my  husband  slackiDg  bi 
pace,  and  assume  an  air  of  tenfold  m&p^- 
that  was  but  little  in  keeping  with  his  jn^^ 
nile  appearance,  and  the  jocund  sir.  viA 
playful  manner,  which  he  seemed  fhnoed  to 
wear 

»  Uh !  ws4  WNiic  powsr  lbs  KiftM  |ii  Ml 
To  BM  ouTHirm  M  oU«n  cm  n*"— 

thought  I,  as   he   ascended  the  strpc  ^ 
the  pulpit;  and  then,  when  I  tried  to  tam 
my  attention  to  more  serious  thing*,  then 
came,  instead  of  the  ridiculous,  imagw  tb»t 
were  still  more  repulsive,  and  texts  of  «fir 
ture  presented  themselves,  burdened  «ii^ 
deep  and  poignant  reproof)  such  sb  ''They  | 
made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  niTif , 
own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept;"  fo  tha'. 
although  the  service  was  got  through  int  , 
tolerably  well,  I  felt  that  I,  at  sny  ratft  ^^  j 
not  been  ministered  unto,  and  hoped  ih*^ 
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others  bad  been  more  favoured.  Without 
having  added  one  mite  to  that  peace  of  mind 
which  I  80  much  needed,  I  turned  away 
from  the  houee  of  prayer,  where,  for  any 
edification  that  I  had  received,  there  might 
BM  well  have  been  the  ^  tables  of  the  money 
changers,  and  them  that  sold  doves."  How- 
ever, it  was  a  gratification  to  my  natural 
vanity,  to  be  the  well-dressed  wife  of  a  cler- 
gyman, and  I  lifted  high  my  head,  taking 
care  to  bend  it  occasionally  with  graceful 
ooodesoenaion  to  the  poor  and  needy,  as  I 
passed  them  by. 

What  a  strange  compound  is  oar  nature ! 
wlien  we  do  not  acknowledge,  nay,  we  hard- 
ly feel  our  own  want  of  all  rational,  substan- 
tial, and  healthy  support,  so  long  as  we  can 
wear  the  trappings  of  greatness,  and  the 
vrorid  does  not  look  in  and  see  the  emptiness 
beneath.  And  yet,  we  scarcely  live  through 
a  single  day,  sometimes  not  through  a  single 
hour,  without  pointing  at  the  abuses,  the 
inconsistencies,  the  fallibilities,  the  abomina- 
tions of  that  world,  from  which  we  are  at  the 
Kime  time  concealing  our  faults,  even  the 
mocit  trifling,  by  every  possible  subterfuge, 
aod  evasion;  sparing  neither  time  nor  trouble, 
cost  nor  comfort,  pains  nor  patience,  to  ac- 
compJiah  our  purpose.  Nor  do  we  ever 
kneel  down  in  prayer,  open  our  bibles,  or 
converse  on  holy  themes,  without  acknowl- 
^ieing  the  justice,  the  purity,  and  the  om- 
nipotence of  that  power,  before  whose  all- 
peeing  eye  we  dare  deliberately  to  violate 
the  laws  which  be  has  laid  down  for  the  mer- 
Ciful  government  of  his  creatures. 

Amongst  the  numerous  visiters  who  came 
on  an  early  day  to  pay  their  compliments  to 
the  bnde,  were  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand, 
whn#e  appearance  and  manners  were  well 
calculated  to  excite  a  wish  to  cultivate  their 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Ormorand  was  a  gentle- 
ican  without  business,  living  genteelly  upon 
a  small  income,  which,  with  good  manage- 
ment, was  just  sufficient  to  afibrd  every  ra- 
tjooal  gratification  to  an  humble,  yet  philo- 
■nptiie  mind ;  and  Mrs.  Ormorand  was  in  all 
L^unga  a  fitting  wife  for  such  a  character. — 
In  their  society  I  fbund  all  that  I  most  want- 


ed at  home,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
husband's  natural  and  undisguised  antipa- 
thy to  intellectual  and  scientific  pursuits,  in 
short,  to  any  thmg  that  required  the  least 
exercise  of  mind,  was  very  likely  to  become 
something  like  hatred  of  the  individuals  who 
thus  possessed  the  power  of  throwing  him 
and  his  small  attainments  into  shade.  Not 
that  he  was  altogether  ignorant  or  illiterate. 
In  many  of  the  popular  works  of  the  day  he 
was  well  versed,  as  well  as  in  magazines 
and  reviews  belonging  to  the  party  for  which, 
as  a  staunch  supporter  of  church  and  state, 
he  professed  a  sort  of  boisterous  attachmoit 
Besides,  he  had  an  excelloit  memory,  and 
could  spout  pompous  passages  from  plays; 
oflen,  when  I  wished  to  talk  seriously,  going 
ofi*as  Othello,  upsetting  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  the  thundering  rant  of  King  Richard,  and 
subsiding  into  the  majestic  madness  of  old 
Lear.  But  this  was  nothing  for  my  private 
gratification,  (still  less  was  it  in  public,)  and 
then,  as  to  the  wonders  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  varieties  of  climate,  tfie  study  of 
plants,  minerals,  and  fossils,  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  creation  in  general,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  and  blindly  ignorant,  that  he  had 
scarcely  patience  to  listen  with  common  ci- 
vility when  such  were  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sation in  his  presence.  I  ha^  it  is  true,  ob- 
served this  peculiarity  long  before  I  married, 
but  then  he  had  such  a  lively  and  humorous 
manner  of  turning  the  discourse,  such  a  bur- 
lesque way  of  appearing,  if  possible,  more 
ignorant  than  he  really  was,  that  the  impor- 
tance of  his  deficiencies  was  lost  in  the  enter- 
tainment they  afiforded.  But  two  people  con- 
fined to  each  other's  company,  hour  aAer 
hour,  and  day  afW  day,  grow  weary  of  their 
own  jokes,  and  when  this  amusement  was 
entirely  vanished  from  our  fire  side,  I  felt  a 
miserable  blank  which  I  would  gladly  have 
filled  up,  as  far  as  I  could,  by  the  society  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand.  But  this  unfortu- 
nate partiality  of  mine  for  my  literary  and 
intellectual  friends,  was  a  constant  source  of 
strife  and  contention,  not  unfrequently 
terminating  in  deliberate  and  determined 
inebriety  on  the  part  of  my  husband.    They 
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were,  besides,  dissenters,  and  all  dissenters 
were,  in  his  opinion,  low-bred  people,  so  that 
it  was  almost  an  act  of  rebellion  whenever  I 
sought  the  comfort  of  their  social  circle. — 
Here,  however,  I  was  accustomed  to  meet 
with  that  enlargement  of  feeling  which  ex- 
tends, in  the  fellowship  of  brotherly  love,  to 
all  the  community  of  Christ,  that  charity 
which,  '^hopeth  all  things,"  that  philoBophy 
^dach  bows  befbre  religion,  and  brings  foi^ 
ward  the  treasures  of  earth,  ocean,  and  air, 
to  magnify  the  glory  of  tiieir  Creator. 

To  deprive  myself  of  the  advantage  of 
such  associations  was  an  act  of  greater  self- 
denial  than  I  Mt  equal  to ;  but  I  paid  dearly 
for  my  short-lived  enjoyment 

In  due  time,  however,  the  hunting  season 
came,  and  then  my  husband  had  suflScient 
animal  stimulus  to  supply  him  with  good  hu- 
mour even  for  the  Ormorands,  and  we  went 
on  peaceably  for  a  while,  each  following  the 
bent  of  our  different  inclinations.  With  the 
hunting  season  came  its  worst  accompani- 
ments, dinner  parties,  and  drinking ;  if  not 
to  actual  brutality,  yet  to  an  excess  that  was 
far  beyond  my  powers  of  toleration.  On 
such  occasions  I  was  accustomed  to  shut 
myself  up  in  my  own  chamber ;  but  even 
here  my  senses  were  stunned,  and  my  feel- 
ings shocked,  by  the  shouts  and  the  loud 
peals  of  vulgar  laughter  that  issued  from  tiie 
dining-room. 

How  was  it  possible,  afler  such  days  as 
these,  to  call  in  the  domestics  for  evening 
prayer  ?  and  in  the  morning  the  aspect  of 
things  was  so  little  better,  that  in  time  the 
custom  was  laid  aside  altogether ;  and  we, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  a  clergyman's 
household,  might  truly  have  acknowledged 
to  ourselves,  and  to  each  other,  that  we  were 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  engage  in  the  duty  of  fa- 
mily prayer. 

Wounded,  weary,  and  disappointed,  I  now 
sought  the  society  of  the  Ormorands  more 
for  a  sort  of  fascination  which  it  possessed, 
than  for  any  solid  satisfaction  which  it  af^ 
forded ;  indeed,  had  I  weighed  my  feelings 
on  returning  home,  I  believe  the  balance 
would  have  been'on  the  side  of  misery ;  the 


comparison  was  so  dreadful,  so  heart-rend- 
ing, so  utterly  devoid  of  all  consolation.  I 
had  no  pursuits ;  for,  galled  and  fretled  as  I 
was,  and  bound  up  (or  life  with  a  character 
80  uncongenial,  the  mind  loses  tiie  energy  to 
pursue  any  thing,  and  stagnates  in  despair. 
There  was  but  one  hope  for  me.  To  pdl 
down  the  religion  I  had  built  up  for  mynlf. 
and  erect  another  edifice  upon  the  tnel 
foundation :  but  this  was  going  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  a  way  I  had  ne?er  ditamed 
ofj  and  I  still  continued  to  recofl  fitm  ny 
bitter  portion,  without  studying  or  toUeiting 
the  means  of  rendering  it  more  palatabk. 
It  seemed  to  me,  in  this  state  of  mind,  that 
no  creature  upon  the  face  of  the  eardi  was 
so  wretched  as  myself ;  and  loflen  compared 
my  situation,  surrounded  by  comforts  which 
I  could  not  enjoy,  to  that  of  him  who  wsf  | 
doomed  to  perpetual  thirst  an  the  nudtt  of 
water  of  which  he  was  unable  to  drink. 

If  the  mornings  which  took  my  huabaad  to 
the  field  were  the  happiest  of  my  lifet  tbe 
evenings  of  these  days  were  the  most  nuier- 
able ;  for  just  at  that  hour  (the  grey  twili^t 
of  a  winter's  evening)  when  those  who  njov 
domestic  comforta  gather  in  to  the  aodal  of- 
cle,  and  draw  around  them  the  blesKd  iofb- 
ence  of  peace  and  love,  I  used  to  sit  solitny 
and  musing,  waiting  the  tread  of  a  tire^ 
hunter  along  the  gravel  walk  beneadi  ny 
window ;  and  then  the  noisy  entrance  of  a 
blustering  man,  calling  with  impatieiiee  Ibr 
his  dinner,  to  which  he  would  ait  down  witli- 
out  ei&er  grace  or  gratitude;  and  when  Iff 
keen  appetite  was  a  little  abated,  came  the 
luxury  of  recounting  his  ^  gloriooa  leajK,^ 
and  magnificent  exploits,  added  to  fliat  <^  i 
drinking  my  health,  with  the  health  of  VT ' 
other  person,  man,  woman,  or  chiki,  wb> 
might  "  prove  an  excuse  for  the  glass  f  and 
then  followed  the  deadly  stupor  of  eihawtfcl 
animal  nature,  with  the  heavy  eyeli^is  rlo^ 
and  the  whole  face  stifiened  into  the  aafU- 
ity  of  sleep. 

It  is  true  I  cannot  pay  myself  tbe  compli- 
ment of  saying  that  I  endeavoured  to  in*^>- 
tbe  best  of  these  opportunities  to  istnJ^l' 
against  the  disgust  that  was  fast  gaiiuot 
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I  upon  the  tardy  growth  of  my  afiectioDfl,  or 
to  bring  down  my  miderstanding  to  enquire 
whether  my  own  internal  pride  of  heart  and 
want  of  charity,  and  neglect  of  duty,  might 
i  not  be  as  culpable  in  the  Bight  of  Heaven,  as 
those  grosser  vices  at  which  I  felt  so  indig- 
nant. No !  I  made  no  such  appeal  to  rea- 
son, no  such  inquiry  of  conscience,  but  have 
j  often  sat  for  hours  lost  in  a  fruitless  reverie, 
with  no  other  sound  to  cheer  me  than  the 
deep  breathing  of  a  weary  huntsman,  while 
my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  red  embers  of 
an  unstirred  fire^unstirred,  because  I  was 
unwilling  to  break  the  repose  of  a  sleep 
J  which,  however  annoying  in  itself,  afforded 
I  me  a  respite  from  that  which  was  still  more 
I  m  ;  and  in  these  dreamy  hours  what  retro- 
i^pections  came  back  npon  my  heart !  bring- 
ing again  the  sweet  picture  of  my  father^s 
house,  the  voices  of  my  sisters  when  we 
were  happy  giris  at  home,  the  fields  where 
we  used  to  play,  the  books  we  read  together, 
and  more  than  these,  the  fVesh  buoyancy  of 
feeling,  never,  never  to  be  recalled. 

How  iar  my  husband's  character  might 
have  been  improved  by  studious  care  and 
wrlMirected  kindness,  I  am  not  able   to 
i^ay,  for  I  acknowledge  with  shame  and  com- 
punction that  this  was  a  trial  which  I  never 
made.     Having  truPted  to  his  promise  as  a 
lover,  I  was  piqued  and  wounded  by  his 
t'.iilure  as  a  husband,  and  disappointed  in  no 
•^mall  degree  on  discovering,  that  neither  my 
influence,  my  wishes,  nor  my  example,  were 
aulfieient  to  win  him  over  to  a  change  of 
heart.     As  if  there  could  possibly  be  more 
pote^nry  in  the  charming  of  a  weak-woman, 
than  in  the  daily  experience  of  the  unsatis- 
fartory  nature  of  mere  animal  enjoyment, 
tne  force  of  early  instruction,  and  the  convic- 
tion cvf  natural  reason. 

Of  all  those  human  infatuations  which 
scnnd  forth  in  glaring  and  palpable  mockery 
of  nature,  and  experience,  and  common 
•^nse^  none  can  be  more  blind  and  fatally 
i»-luisrre,  than  that  which  leads  a  vain  wo- 
man to  believe,  that  by  marrying  a  vicious 
rr;.^n«  she  shall  be  able  to  turn  him  from  the 
f  rror  of  his  ways.  It  is  true  he  may  promise 
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well.  Nay,  he  may  sometimes  even  believe 
his  own  words.  But  let  her  look  to  the  talent 
that  has  been  committed  to  her  care,  to  her 
own  little  garden  of  weeds  and  wandering 
plants,  to  the  soil  untilled,  and  the  fruit  nn- 
ripened,  and  ask  of  her  own  heart,  where  is 
the  proof  of  the  watchfulness,  labour,  and  skill, 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  tiie  wide 
desert  that  has  been  laid  waste  by  the  spoile^ 
While  her  own  scanty  harvest  tells  too  truly 
of  careless  husbandry,  it  would  be  daring 
presumption  to  wish  to  increase  her  respon- 
sibility, and  if  she  had  indeed  been  faithful 
over  that  which  was  committed  to  her,  she 
would  shrink  from  the  unequal  yoke,  the  fel- 
lowship unholy,  of  him  who  had  not  learned 
to  love  the  institutes  of  religion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormorand  possessed  that 
true  liberality  of  feeling  which  delights  to 
unite  different  denominations  of  Christiana 
in  one  sacred  bond  of  social  union,  esteem- 
ing all  equally  who  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
their  Heavenly  Master. 

In  their  society  I  was  accustomed  to  meet 
a  Lady  St.  Lewis,  the  wealthy  patroness  of 
an  active  and  popular  party  in  the  religious 
world.  Accustomed  to  lead  direct,  she 
moved  about  with  the  majesty  of  a  queen, 
and  I  own  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  true  heartfelt  humility  could  dwell  be- 
neath such  an  exterior.  But  my  friends 
assured  me  that  she  was  most  devoted  and 
persevering  in  her  endeavours  to  do  good, 
*'  and  if,"  said  they,  ^  we  look  for  so  much 
energy  and  zeal  without  the  least  mixture  of 
evil,  we  must  extend  our  views  beyond  this 
world.  It  is  for  us  to  rejoice  that  we  have 
amongst  us  a  distinguished  female,  who 
accounts  it  no  stigma  upon  her  birth  and 
station,  to  stand  forward  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion." 

Perhaps  the  strict  sectarian  views  of  this 
lady  might  be  one  reason  why  she  always 
assumed  a  double  share  of  hauteur  in  her 
communications  with  me,  nor  was  it  possible 
for  me  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  this  pomt- 
ed  manner,  so  well  calculated  lo  establish 
between  us  a  sort  of  precise,  cold,  good  be- 
haviour, which  I  should  have  been  sorry  in- 
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deed  to  infringe  upon  by  the  leaat  touch  of 
familiarity. 

With  my  husband  she  held  no  intercourae. 
How  would  it  now  have  been  possible  ibr 
beings  so  differently  constituted,  to  meet  on 
any  common  ground  1  Indeed  they  seldom 
met  at  all,  except  when  he  had  good  humour 
enough  to  come  for  me  at  night,  and  drive 
me  home;  and  then  the  starched  air,  and 
impenetrably  dose  shut  lips  of  Lady  St 
Lewis^  sufficiently  indicated  her  sense  of 
contamination  to  be  dreaded  from  such  so- 
ciety. She  was  of  all  persons  the  one  in 
whose  presence  you  would  most  dislike  to 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  manners,  or  to 
give  cause,  by  any  kind  of  failure  on  your 
part,  for  what  you  more  than  suspected 
would  be  internal  triumph  on  hers.  With 
these  feelings  I  always  met  her,  and  was 
truly  thankful  when  I  could  say  ^'good  night," 
without  having  had  my  husband's  conduct 
as  well  as  my  own  to  answer  for. 

There  came  at  last,  however,  a  sudden 
(ermination  to  our  slight  and  unsatisfactory 
intercourse.  It  was  a  memorable  evening. 
Lady  St  Lewis  and  I  never  met  again. 

We  were  seated,  in  our  usual  manner, 
around  Mr.  Ormorand^s  hospitable  hearth, 
he  who  was  properly  the  head  of  his  family, 
expatiating  upon  that  most  interesting  subject 
of  discussion,  (a  subject  which  so  few  can 
treat  with  candour  and  coolness,)  the  differ- 
ence of  creeds,  and  thepeculiarities  of  religious 
opinions :  I,  with  my  hands  ever  unoccupied, 
reclined  upon  a  chair  opposite  the  fire,  and 
Lady  St  Lewis  was  seated  erect  upon  the 
sofa,  stiff  and  strong  in  the  dignity  of  a  "  well- 
grounded  and  orthodox  belief;"  while  at  her 
side  was  Miss  Robinson,  a  young  girl  with 
meek  brow  and  braided  hair,  who  occupied 
the  dubious  and  unenviable  post  of  poor  re- 
lation ;  an  humble  friend,  an  untiring  respon- 
der,  and  a  faithful  supporter  of  her  ladyship's 
arguments. 

^  I  regard  it,"  said  Mr.  Ormorand,  ''  as  a 
great  blessing,  a  blessing  for  which  we  ou^ht 
all  to  be  unfailingly  thankful,  that  in  consid- 
eration to  the  weakness,  the  inconsistency, 
and  the  manifold  wants  of  our  nature,  we 


are  permitted  to  hold  different  shades  of 
opinion,  to  adopt  difierent  modes  oTwoTtliip, 
suited  to  the  natural  tone  of  our  minds,  and 
to  meet  at  last  where  all  these  slight  distioc- 
tions  are  merged  into  one  bond  of  everliut- 
ing  union. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered,"  continued  b«, 
"amongst  the  mercies  of  which  we  daily 
partake,  that  we  dwell  in  a  land  where  our 
worship,  whatever  form  it  wears,  may  be 
lifted  up  in  the  iaee  of  mankind  without 
fear,  or  shame,  or  danger,  to  that  throne  which 
our  less  privileged  foreiathers  notunfiequeot- 
ly  a4di«ssed,  in  secret  and  sotrow,  froni 
the  abodes  of  infamy,  within  prison  walk 
and  amidst  the  horrors  of  martyrdom." 

Just  at  the  close  of  this  sentence  we  were 
all  startled  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the 
door. 

*<Who  can  this  bel"  exclaimed  Blrs. 
Ormorand.  But  I  spoke  not,  for  I  knew  too 
well.  It  was  my  husband.  I  heard  hie  step 
coming  with  an  une^n  aledgy  soQad  along 
the  floor  of  the  )>alL  One  look  was  «»& 
cient  With  an  elaborate  attempt  at  nnre 
than  common  propriety,  he  addrened  Mte- 
Ormorand,  and  then  turning  to  Lady  Sl 
Lewis,  bowed  so  low  that  I  began  to  (ear  be 
would  never  recover  himself,  but  he  did  ai 
last  regain  that  erect  posture  which  u  » 
valuable  a  distinction  betwreen  man  ^ 
the  brute ;  and  having  done  this,  he  seat- 
ed himself,  with  great  complacency,  besKie 
me. 

What  can  it  be,  which,  on  such  ooe&sms. 
seems  to  give  tenfold  intensity  to  the  organs 
of  sense  and  perception.  In  spite  of  my 
determination  not  to  see  anytliing,  1  beheU 
every  body's  eyes,  and  caught  all  the  eDqui^ 
ing  glances  by  which  they  speared  lo  as*: 
of  each  other,—"  What  can  be  the  mattf r !" 
And  deaf  as  I  would  gladly  have  been, 
(deaf  as  the  rocks  to  the  drowning  seaoaa) 
I  distinctly  head  Miss  Robinson  whimper  to 
her  aunt,  "  The  man  is  intoxicated,''  wlii^c 
the  indignant  lady  drew  her  neice  clo^r  to 
her  elbow  and  shook  the  full  fukls  of  bcr 
dress,  as  she  gathered  it  round  her  feet 
away  from  ail  chance  of  contaniiaatioa. 
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It  seemed  that  others  were  not  quite  so 
much  alive  to  the  true  state  of  things  as  I 
was  Diy  eeli^  for  good  Mrs.  Ormorand,  always 
endeavouring  to  set  every  one  at  ease,  ad- 
dn^sscd  my  husband  on  the  common  topics 
of  the  weather,  the  roads,  and  the  moon ; 
n  hilc  he,  having  just  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  made  a  breach  in  our  con- 
versation, begged  we  would  proceed. 

**  Let  me  see,''  said  he,  with  a  sprightli- 
ne«8  that  intended  to  be  very  captivating,  ^  I 
dare  say  you  were  talking  about  bible  socie- 
ties or  Sunday  sclioola  Do  you  know  Mrs. 
Ormorand,  there  is  nothing  I  doat  upon  like 
Sunday  schools." 

**  Perhaps^"  replied  this  excellent  manager 
of  mischances,  "you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  add  to  the  collection  I  am  just  now  mak- 
ing for  our  annual  rewards." 

""  With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world !"  ex- 
I '  claimed  he,  who  waa  nominally  the  patron 
'    of  the  institution. 

Thinking  the  tide  was  now  setting  in  more 
1^  favoiirably,  I  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes,  and 
'  raw  him  fumble   a  sovereign  out  of  his 
'  puri^,  and  present  it  to  Mrs.  Ormorand. 
I       *^  So  far  M  good^''  thought  I ;  and  my 
'  p*il*ae  beat  slower.    Encouraged  by  this  ap- 
'  p«*a ranee  of  sanity,    Mr,  Ormorand  com- 
I  i;irnc«.^  again  with  the  conversation  which 
h.«.d  been  so  suddenly  interrupted,  and  ad- 
«irri3Ring  himself  politely  to  my  husband, 
"*  We  have  been  endeavouring,*'  said  he. 
*-  tu  reconcile  the  sls^it  differences  in  our  re- 
i.iTious  beliei^  by  considering  the  advantage 
v^  I'iirh  is  thus  afforded  to  the  union  of  a  va- 
rit'  :y  of  characters  in  one  great  cause ;  and 
y  <»\Xt  Sir,  I  am  sure,  as  a  gentleman  of  libe- 
rie I  mind,  as  well  as  a  warm  supporter 

-''  A  supporter,  Sir,"  said  my  husband, 
•  j» ringing  upon  his  feet,  and  placing  his 
-..^r.ds  upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  all 
fii^  mock  majesty  of  a  public  speaker,  while 
ti^  tiiundcred  forth,  wilh  a  voice  which 
r^r'rugla  the  domestics  to  the  door  to  listen, 
-  A.  supporter,  Sir,  of  that  church.  Sir, 
w  >!ose  institutions  I  venerate,  whose  laws  I 
k  !f  •^•uld,  and  whose  unsullied  parity  I  set 
i;>rtii :  of  that  state,  Sir  whoee  king  I  obey, 


to  whose  loyal  subjects  I  offer  my  right 
hand,  and  of  whose  aristocracy,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  I  make  one,  Sir." 

^<  Show  me  the  roan,  Sir,  whose  heart 
does  not  glow  with  indignation  when  he 
hears  a  base  calumny  against  the  church. 
Sir,  that  church  which  has  flourished  through 
ages,  in  the  unassailed  and  unassailable 
power  of  her  saint-like  sublimity.  Show  me 
this  man,  Sir,  and  I  will  strike  him  with  my 
foot  Show  me  Sir,  the  traitor  who  dares 
to  harbour  in  his  soul,  not  only  tlie  remotest 
thought,  but  the  smallest  iota  of  an  idea  de- 
rogatory to  the  majesty,  and  the  might,  and 
the  magnificence  of  his  sovereign,  and  I 
will  shed  my  best  blood.  Sir,  in  uprooting 
him  from  the  earth.  Show  me  again,  Sir, 
the  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  is  base 
enough  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  dis- 
sent from  that  most  holy,  most  venerable, 
most  mighty,  most  grand, — ^most — most— - 
every  thing  of  all  institutions;  and  I  will 
hiss.  Sir,  I  will  hiss  as  I  do  now ;"  and  he 
actually  pointed  his  finger  full  in  the  face  of 
Lady  St  Lewis,  and  prolonged  the  hissing 
sound  until  we  had  all  time  to  grow  stiff  in 
the  attitude  of  amazement 

To  relate  circumstantially  what  followed 
would  be  impossible.  I  had  wondered  until 
my  astonishment  was  exhausted,  i  had  felt 
until  feeling  was  worn  out,  I  had  endured 
until  the  power  of  endurance  was  no  more ; 
I  lost  all  susceptibility  of  impressions,  and 
can  recollect  nothing  after  this  scene  except 
a  confused  call  for  carriages,  in  which  lady 
St  Lewis  and  my  husband  both  insisted 
upon  being  first  Her  ladyships  however, 
gained  the  point  in  starting,  but  my  worthy 
Nimrod  soon  drove  past  her  with  a  yell  of 
triumph,  which  made  her  coachman  start 
upon  his  seat,  and  draw  his  horses  off  the 
road,  as  if  to  make  way  for  a  madman.. 

The  week  which  followed  this  scene  of  ab- 
surdity was  one  of  unbroken  suUenness  on 
the  part  of  the  offender,  and  of  something 
very  much  of  the  same  kind  on  mine,  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  tart  and  taunting 
allusions  to  the  gross  efirontery  of  such  con- 
duet 
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When  the  morniDg  of  Saturday  arrived, 
no  change  for  the  better  had  taken  piece, 
and  it  was  with  evident  satitfacticm  that  my 
husband  informed  me  of  an  engagement  he 
had  made  for  that  day,  to  dine  with  a  nei^ 
bouring  gentleman,  who  was  more  cele- 
brated for  his  wine  than  his  wisdom.  Now 
was  the  time  for  me  to  exert  my  influence,  if 
I  had  any,  to  lay  aside  all  putulant  airs,  and 
to  show  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  own  wounded 
pride,  how  sincere  was  my  desire  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  cause,  for  which  I  had 
once  been  so  solicitous,  that  the  day  before 
the  Sabbath  should  be  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  religion.  But  no.  I  could  not,  at 
least,  I  would  not,  bring  down  my  spirit  to 
remind  my  husband  of  his  duty ;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  do  this  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  the  past  days  when  I  had 
been  humble  enough  to  make  a  favour  of  his 
concessions;  and  in  the  present  state  of  my 
temper  nothing  could  have  been  more  gall- 
ing  than  to  make  the  acknowledgment,  that 
such  a  being,  so  lost  to  common  sense,  and 
common  decency,  so  prone  to  grovel  in  his 
own  egregious  folly,  could  possibly  confer  a 
favour  upon  me. 

I  saw  him  linger  even  beyond  his  usual 
time  of  trifling,  I  saw  him  come  back  into 
the  house  before  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
even  turn  again  as  he  passed  the  window ; 
but  I  made  no  answer  either  by  look  or 
sign  to  his  evident  desire  to  be  recalled,  and 
casting  ofi"  the  last  weak  longing  ailer  better 
things,  he  gave  himself  up  to  one  desperate 
resolution,  and  set  spurs  into  his  high-met- 
tled  steed,  the  sound  of  whose  galloping 
hoofs  died  away  upon  my  ear,  as  I  sat  in  si- 
loit  self-condemnation,  musing  upon  the  op- 
portunity I  had  ihus  perversely  thrown 
away.  In  spite  of  the  many  times  I  told  my- 
self during  the  day  that  I  had  only  done 
what  every  other  woman  of  spirit  would  do, 
my  heart  was  ill  at  ease ;  and  when  I  sat 
down  to  my  solitary  tea,  I  thought  of  the 
riotous  board,  where,  at  that  very  hour,  my 
husband  was  drowning  all  recollection  of 
the  past,  and  what  was  still  worse,  all  anti- 
cipation of  the  future.     In  vain  I  endeav- 


oured to  eoQflole  myself  by  saying  it  wodd 
have  been  of  no  use  even  if  I  had  eodeav- 
oured  to  detain  him.  Beneath  the  afl-Kcing 
eye  of  Omnipotence,  how  futile  is  thk  plea. 
when  no  attempt  has  been  made,  not  a  fogcr 
stirred,  not  a  word  spoken,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  a  still  small  voice,  was  wluBper- 
ing  '*  Now  is  the  appointed  time." 

Oh!  that  we  would  be  satisfied  to  fulfil  our 
simple  part,  and  to  leave  the  event  in  Hjs 
hands  **  with  whom  are  the  issoee  of  life!" 

Had  ly  in  the  hour  of  trial,  submitted  to  the 
dictates  of  duty,  I  might  even  on  this  omt 
miserable  evening  of  my  life,  have  foofid 
some  drops  of  sweetness  in  my  cup:  for  then 
I  could  have  lifted  up  my  heart  in  prayer 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  oy 
best;  and  I  too  might  have  uttered  the tourb- 
ing  and  impressive  language  **  ibao^  he 
slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  But  ww, 
with  a  smitten  and  writhing  spirit,  I  applied 
myself  to  the  painful  task  of  preparing  a  m^ 
mon  for  the  next  daj^s  service. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  on,  and  the  Sab- 
bath came  apace ;  but  he  who  was  t'>  qpread 
forth  the  tidings  of  the  goepel  to  a  liiteoing 
people  was  still  at  his  unhallowed  reTek. 
At  deep  midnight  I  opened  my  window  and 
listened,  and  again,  and  again,  until  the  grey 
dawn  appeared  in  the  east,  and  the  birds 
stretched  forth  their  buoyant  wings,  aod  all 
nature  awoke  in  freshness,  and  beauty,  and 
peace.  At  last  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  bone, 
right  welcome  as  it  came  before  the  domes- 
tics were  abroad.  I  opened  the  door  at 
gently  as  I  could,  and  the  brisk  morning  air 
brought  a  touch  of  gladness  on  its  wings. 

The  worst  confirmation  of  our  fears  k  a 
relief  to  the  agony  of  suspense,  the  torture 
of  apprehension ;  and  yet,  v^en  I  saw  my 
husband  staggering  home  with  all  timt  dis- 
order of  look  and  manner  which  remains  al- 
ter such  a  day,  or  rather  such  a  night  as  be 
had  spent,  and  when  I  thought  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  must  appear  in  public  as  a  minister 
of  a  pure  and  holy  religbn,  my  heart  sunli 
within  me,  and  oh !  what  bitter  self-ophraid- 
ings  were  mine,  that  I  had  done  notbiogi  ^* 
tempted  nothing,  to  rescue  him  from  such  an 
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f  rposure,  to  tpar*  that  church  which  I  pro- 
fessed to  TeDerate,  the  stain  of  each  a  dis- 
grace. 

If  it  he  true  that  a  man  when  intoxicated 
always  exhihits  his  natural  disposition,  my 
hushand  must  have  heen  gifted  with  an  un- 
common share  of  obstinacy :  for  when  in  this 
state  it  was  impossible  to  divert  him,  still  less 
to  force  him,  from  any  absurd  determination 
he  might  take  up.  It  was  consequently  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he 
would  be  tmable  to  go  through  with  the 
usual  service  of  the  day,  and  when  I  pro- 
posed to  send  over  to  a  neighbouring  cler- 
;  gyman  and  ask  hint  to  take  his  duty  for  the 
j  morning,  he  replied  with  indignation  that  he 
wanted  no  interference  with  his  duties. 

Wbaleooldbedoneinsuchacase!  Once 
I  thought  of  sending  for  Mr.  Ormorand,  but 
knowing  my  husband's  antipathy  to  him  and 
his  liuody  I  dared  not  even  pronounce  his 
nanie,  lest  it  should  occasion  some  tenible 
cxploffion  of  rage. 

With  that  sickness  of  soul  which  makes  the 
hand  tremble,  and  tlie  knees  grow  weak,  and 
tiie  brain  reel  with  giddiness,  I  prepared  to 
accompany  my  husband  to  church.  But  it 
W714  in  vain.  My  resolution  failed  me,  and 
while  he  was  adjusting  the  reins^  I  stepped 
bark  into  the  house  saying  that  I  did  not  feel 
well  enough  to  go. 

Had  the  prayers  of  my  heart  that  morning 
been  ollered  op  in  the  spirit  of  true  humility, 
1  have  little  doubt  but  they  would  have  been 
heard  and  accepted.  Most  assuredly  they 
were  wrung  out  from  a  broken,  if  not  fiom  a 
contrite  spirit:  but  even  in  the  agony  of  my 
r«-«Iiogs  I  can  well  remember  that  I  drew 
many  conclusions  about  what  certain  indi- 
VI  Juals  would  think,  and  had  much  to  com- 
Sat  with  in  my  own  mind,  besides  the  over- 
whelming idea  (^  the  mockery  which  might, 
at  that  very  time,  be  offered  to  the  throne  of 

Absorbed  in  these  gloomy  reflections,  I 
•<v:&fl  seated  with  my  eyes  wandering  over 
*:%0^  garden,  the  fidds,  and  the  fair  prospect 
t»^t<»re  me ;  when,  long  before  the  usual  time 
fi^r  leaving  church,  I  saw  my  husband  led 


home,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Ormorand. 
I  could  not  meet  them  at  the  door,  but  stood 
up  to  receive  them  in  the  room,  where  I  had 
spent  the  last  tedious  and  comfortless  hour, 
like  a  culprit  who  awaits  his  final  sentence. 

^  Tell  me  the  worst,"  said  I,  seizing  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Ormorand,  who  told  me  nothing, 
but  shook  his  head  aiid  answered  gravely 
and  evidently  with  great  distress,  *^  This  will 
not  do." 

»  Do  not  leave  me,"  said  I,  (or  I  felt  utterly 
helpless,  and  destitute  of  all  comfort;  and, 
bursting  into  an  agon>  «f  tears,  I  entreated 
him  to  tell  me  all  the  fearfiil  truth,  for  no- 
thing could  be  worse  than  my  apprehen- 
sions. 

The  case  was  indeed  bad  enough,  yet  not 
so  glaring,  but  that  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  left  to  believe  that  my  husband 
had  been  taken  ill.  What  added  peculiar 
poignancy  to  my  distress,  was  to  discover 
that,  from  a  kind  and  delicate  regard  to  my 
feelings,  and  the  shock  they  must  have  re- 
ceived on  the  evening  of  the  terrible  rupture 
with  Lady  St  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormo- 
rand, had  left  their  usual  place  of  worship, 
and  attended  our  church  that  morning,  with 
the  generous  intention  of  convincing  me  that 
they,  at  least,  oould  look  charitably  upon  my 
husband's  conduct  But  this  was  a  breach 
of  propriety,  a  violation  d  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious feeling,  for  which  they  could  find  no 
palliation  $  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  calm 
and  well-regulated  mind  of  Mr.  Ormorand 
had  been  deeply  shocked  and  wounded. 

^  This  must  never  be  repeated,"  said  he, 
as  we  walked  together  in  the  garden.  "  It 
is  worth  any  sacrifice  of  private  peace  to 
prevent*'— he  did  not  say  what,  but  went  on. 
^  You  must  labour  diligently  and  faithfully, 
and  if  your  best  endeavours  cannot  overcome 
this  dreadftil  propensity,  I  oitreat  you  then 
to  apply  all  your  energies,  all  your  zeal,  to 
induce  your  husband  voluntarily  to  rcFign  a 
situation,  from  which  he  must  in  time  be  ex- 
pelled." And  thus,  with  many  strict  charges 
respecting  my  own  vigilance  and  care,  he 
left  me ;  and  I  turned  i  <(o  my  own  habita-  ! 
tion  on  the  noon  of  a  smiling  sabbath,  when 
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the  cottager  goes  home  from  the  house  of 
prayer;  and  all  who  value  the  privileges  of 
a  Christian  community,  acknowledge  with 
thankfulness  and  joy  the  welcome  influence 
of  a  day  of  hodily  rest,  and  spiritual  refresh* 
ment.  I  turned  in  to  my  own  habitation,  to 
sit  down  with  a  husband,  whose  senses,  half 
drowned  by  recent  intoxicaUon,  were  still 
dense  and  brutalized,  and  whose  very  coun- 
tenance, retaining  the  mark  of  the  beast,  was 
flushed,  and  distorted  with  fever,  and  burn- 
ing thirst 

Now,  my  friend,  I  believe  you  have  had 
experience  enough  in  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
world,  more  especially  have  seen  enough  of 
that  worst  kind  of  deception  by  which  we 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  ourselves,  to  lead 
you  to  join  with  me  in  deprecating  the  false 
delicacy  by  which  women  are  accustomed  to 
blind  themselves  to  the  true  nature  of  vice. 
Thus  we  speak  of  a  gentleman,  being  gay, 
being  under  the  excitement  of  wine,  being 
good-hearted,  but  a  little  dissipated,  an  enemy 
to  no  one  but  himself;  and  thus  we  many  tlie 
creatures  whom  we  pity  for  such  gentle 
errors,  wb^n  we  think  we  would  not  for  the 
world  unite  ourselves  to  a  vicious,  a  drunken, 
or  a  bad  man.  Not  that  I  would  in  any  way 
imply  that,  because  of  our  own  exemption 
from  glaring  vices,  we  should  look  with  un- 
charitable eye  upon  those  whose  temptations 
may  have  been  incalculably  more  powerful 
than  ours ;  but  oh !  what  weight,  what  dig- 
nity would  be  added  to  the  character  of 
woman,  if,  when  speaking  of  mankind,  she 
would  raise  her  mind  above  that  network  of 
nonsense  which  is  used  in  polished  society, 
to  throw  a  veil  over  those  vices  which  cry 
aloud  for  our  deepest,  our  most  fervent,  most 
persevering  reprobation.  I  could  draw  a 
picture  of  what  a  gay  man  is  in  private  life, 
but  which  of  my  fair  sisters  would  not  turn 
away  her  eyes,  and  say  it  was  impossible 
that  her  Lothario  should  ever  resemble  that 

But  enough  of  this.  I  wish  not  to  expose 
my  poor  husbcmd's  transgressions  more  than 
is  necessary  for  warning  others  from  risking 
the  same  rash  experiment,  which  plunged 
me  into  the  deepest  despair;  and  while  I 


speak  f^uly  of  his  character,  I  desire  to  treat 
my  own  with  the  same  candour,  tad  to 
prove  that  whatever  his  undisguised  crrofs, 
or  even  sins  might  be,  they  were  more  than 
balanced  by  those  which  I  eodeavoored  to 
conceal  within  my  own  heart ;  by  the  un- 
pardonable presumption  which  led  me  on  to 
undertake  his  conversion,  having  never  made 
my  own  "  calling  and  election  mmf  by  die 
rebellions  and  unsubdued  pride  in  wbidi  1 
refused  to  flilfll  the  only  conditioos  which 
could  produce  a  favourable  change ;  and  by 
the  contempt  with  which  I  looked  down  from 
my  own  fancied  elevation  upon  his  loft  aiid  j 
fallen  state. 

Severely,  deeply,  as  my  feelings  were  htf-  < 
rowed  by  thiiB  last  exposure,  I  still  adoplftl 
no  conciliatory  measures,  nor  condeiceoded 
to  enter  upon  an  impartial  examinalioo  of 
the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  next  morning,  I  will  venture  to  ny, 
did  not  rise  upon  any  creature  more  wretch- 
ed than  myself.  I  awoke  with  an  indistioct 
sense  of  something  impending  over  me. 
something  dreadful,  that  would  happen,  or 
had  already  happened,  and  scarcely  couU 
the  severest  calamity  that  words  mi^t  des- 
cribe have  been  so  intolerable  in  its  oppM- 
siveness  as  that  universal  yet  indefinite  kind 
of  desolation  which  was  made  MfBdemiy ' 
evident  to  my  fully  awakened  thoughli. 

"What  am  I,  where  am  I,  and  wfaatdol 
possess?*'  are  three  appalling  quesliooi 
which  we  not  unfrequently  ask  ouraolvei  on ; 
first  awaking  from  a  long  and  heavy  deep. 
I  had  no  answer  by  which  to  allay  the  an* 
guish  of  my  heart,  and  when  I  arose,  it  was 
but  to  take  tip  again  the  weary  bnrdcD  of 
the  past  day. 

Under  the  pressure  of  afiliction  in  vhicb 
no  one  can  partake,  and  which  we  imagine 
nothing  can  alleviate,  we  do  not  beguile  the 
time  by  tracing  our  accustomed  walb  in 
grounds  or  gardens,  but  seek  either  the  city 
or  the  solitude,  tlie  crowd  or  the  wildeiiie«; 
because  in  both  situations  we  feel  omselves 
equally  unobserved.  In  this  state  of  mind  I 
chose  out  for  myself  a  melancholy  retreat 
where  neither  my  husband  nor  my  dooiestii* 
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were  likely  to  find  me.  It  was  in  a  wild  and 
untrimmed  plantation,  where  the  grounds  of 
the  parBonage  were  bounded  by  a  brook  that 
muninired  perpetually  over  a  gravelly  bed. 
'  There  was  no  beauty  in  this  scene  except 
what  the  little  brook  and  the  wild  weeds 
?ave  it;  yet  here  I  used  to  sit  on  the  moss- 
co\Tred  stpm  of  a  fallen  tree,  envying  the 
very  birds,  and  the  insects  that  winged  their 
flight  around  and  above  me.  Even  winter 
couid  not  keep  me  from  this  spot,  for  I  loved 
\tf  witiiered  grasH,  and  bright  green  moss, 
mid  silvery  lichen ;  but  most  of  all,  I  loved 
to  listen  to  the  blast  that  roared  amongst  its 
ieadess  boughs. 

Here  I  was  one  day  indulging  the  full 

b^nt  of  my  distempered  fancy,  until  at  last 

my  thoughts  broke  forth  in  words. 

^  Everything  in  nature,"  said  I, "  has  some 

I  p«i  rpo«c  to  fulfil,  some  power  to  exercise, 

f'  name  impulse  to  obey,  but  me.    I  alone,  of 

ail  creation,  live  on  from  day  to  day,  in  a 

I  prrpetual  imprisonment  of  souL — Why,  why 

I  wa#  I  ever  animated  with  human  life,  when 

the  very  worm  has  an  existence  more  envia- 

.  hie  than  mine?  The  simplest  denizen  of  air 

may  *flce  away  and  be  at  rest;'  the  birds 

tiav^  their  unwearied  wings  to  bear  them  to 

;  a  distant  land:  and  the  stream  that  murmurs 

i.ily  at  my  feet,  after  meandering  through  a 

tlinuftond  meadows,  finds  a  welcome  in  the 

lK>«oni  of  the  ocean  at  last" 

I  had  scaroely  uttered  these  words  when 
my  ear  caught  a  rustling  sound  amongst  the 
.!e.iiJ  grass  and  fallen  branches  on  the  oppo- 
»ttr  aide  of  the  brook,  and  I  saw  the  figure 
of  an  aged  woman  stooping  down  lo  fill  a 
l»ircher  with  water.  The  bank  was  so  damp 
a*)d  slippery  that  it  would  have  been  difii- 
.'ult  to  find  safe  Ax>ting  even  for  one  more 
.  izht  and  agile.  After  many  fruitless  at- 
ti^nipts.  she  looked  up,  as  if  to  see  whether 
Any  one  was  near  of  whom  she  might  ask 
:L-<'i»tafice^  and  half  ashamed  of  my  tardy  of^ 
:'«-r,  I  rrnMcd  the  stream  and  stooped  down 
r :  J  y  *r  If  for  tlie  water. 

There  was  to  me  a  strange  novelty  in  do- 
r  J  '^  e%en  this  art  of  common  kindness,  which 
>Ii-aiBed  me  for  the  moment,  as  tt  brought  a  | 


change;  and  I  insisted  upon  carrying  the 
pitcher,  if  her  home  was  not  far  distant. 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  she,  with  many  apologies, 
'<  it  is  close  by.  Just  at  the  skirt  of  the  wood. 
You  may  see  the  smoke  beside  that  old  tree. 
But  still  it  is  too  far  for  you  to  carry  such  a 
weight,  and  the  way  is  not  the  cleanest" 
Here  she  hesitated ;  for  there  was  evidently 
some  other  reason  why  she  did  not  wish  me 
to  go  with  her,  and  this  exciting  my  curiosity, 
I  persevered  with  my  burden,  which,  had  it 
been  imposed  upon  me,  and  not  of  my  own 
choosing  I  should  have  thought  intolerably 
heavy. 

The  cottage  to  which  our  path  led,  was 
beautifully  situated,  and  at  first  I  thought  it 
presented  a  perfect  picture ;  so  apt  are  we 
to  imagine  that  the  cares  and  troubles,  and 
perplexities  of  life  must  necessarily  be  shut 
out  from  such  picturesque  and  secluded  re- 
treats. On  a  nearer  inspection,  however,  I 
found  an  air  of  great  poverty  spread  over 
the  whole,  and  a  slovenly  appearance  about 
the  door,  that  might  soon  have  been  done 
away  by  a  strong  and  willing  hand. 

At  the  entrance  of  a  little  plot  of  garden, 
the  old  woman  stopped  and  took  the  pitcher 
from  my  hands,  with  many  hearty  thanks  for 
the  service  I  had  done  her. 

"  May  I  not  go  in  with  you  7"  said  I. 

^  Oh  I  yes,  ma^am  if  you  please,"  but  she 
stopped  again,  and  looked  distressed.  "I 
have  a  poor  lassie,"  said  she  (for  they  were 
north  country  people)  "  who  is  just  now  in 
some  trouble,  and  will  not  be  much  pleased 
to  see  the  face  of  a  stranger,  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  a  kind-hearted  lady,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  say  something  Uiat  will  comfort 
her." 

We  were  standing  but  a  few  paces  from 
the  door,  though  screened  from  the  small 
window,  and  while  we  hesitated  about  en- 
tering, I  heard  the  following  words  sung  in 
a  sweet  and  plaintive  voice  by  some  one 
within,  who  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of 
a  listener. 

SONG. 

»  U«tes !  oh !  Itaten  •  te  Romald  retaniiiif  1 
Bear  je  Ue  touad  of  hU  Mop  o'er  tke  loo  1 
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Come  ftgaiiif  lost  one,  the  brigbl  lire  te  borntBg, 
The  hearth  ia  awept  cleen  la  thy  cottage  for  thee. 

**  Sad  it  the  night,  and  the  morning  how  dreary ; 

Dark  b  the  snn-ri«e  when  Ronald'a  away ; 
Come  n^ain  loT'd  one,  my  boaom  ia  weary, 

Pining  to  welcome  thee  through  the  loof  day. 

"  Where  ia  my  joy  if  thy  amfie  ie  not  near  me  Y 
Where  ia  my  hope  if  thoo  wilt  not  return  1 

Vainly  my  bonny  bairn'a  lixping  would  cheer  me, 
Vainly  my  mother'a  bright  ingle  would  bum. 

**  Where  are  the  aunbeama  that  danced  on  the  monnfaia  1 
Where  to  the  moonlight  that  alept  in  the  valel 

Where  ia  the  aporkling  foam  of  the  foantainl 
Themuaic  that  aigh'd  in  the  whiapering  galel 

**  Where  are  the  aonga  I  haTe  heard  the  birda  aing ingf 
When  all  waa  melody  tnn'd  to  mine  earl 

Now  every  note  a  aad  burden  ia  bringing, 
Warbling  of  apring-time,  while  winter  la  near. 

**  Where,  bonny  babe,  ia  thy  wandering  IktherY 
Cloee  thy  tweet  eye-lide,  and  hnah  thee  to  reat, 

Aak  me  no  more,  hapleaa  thing ;  I  would  rather 
Lull  thee  to  aleep  on  this  comfortleaa  breaal. 

«  Come  again  Ronald,  the  bright  Hre  ia  bumlng, 
Thy  wife  and  thy  mother  are  watching  fbr  thee; 

Come  again  loTed  one,  thy  joyfbl  returning 
Bringa  beauty  to  natnre,  and  gladneaa  to  me." 

"  Oh!  that's  her  way,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man. '^When  she's  lefl  alone  it  lightens 
her  poor  heart  to  sing  these  dismal  ditties, 
if  she  thinks  iio  one  can  hear  her.  But  come 
in,  my  good  lady,  you  must  not  stand  here 
in  the  cold." 

The  sound  of  our  steps  at  the  door  brought 
the  young  woman  in  an  instant  from  the  fire- 
side, where  she  had  been  sitting  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  There  was  at  first  a 
bright  flash  of  expectation  in  her  looks,  which 
faded  away  on  seeing  who  we  were,  and 
though  she  welcomed  us  in  with  civility  and 
kindness,  I  saw  her  often  turn  away  to  wipe 
ofi*  the  tears  that  i^ere  continually  gathering 
in  her  eyes.  At  last  she  retired  into  an  in- 
ner room,  and  I  was  \e(i  at  liberty  to  ask 
her  mother  what  was  the  cause  of  her  dis- 
tress. 

"  It's  a  long  story,"  said  the  old  woman, 
'*  and  one  that  is  too  common  for  you  to  lis- 
ten to ;  but  tlie  shortest  and  the  worst  pan 
of  it  is,  that  my  poor  Jenny  has  a  drunken 
husband.  He  was  a  bonny  Scotch  lad  when 
we  first  knew  him,  and  even  now  he  has  the 
kindest  heart ;  but  oh !  these  sad  ways  of  his 


will  bring  us  all  to  ruin !"  and  she,  too,  wept, 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment 

"  And  yet,"  continued  she,  "  it  is  oot  so 
much  the  loss  of  worldly  comfort,  though  thai 
is  going  fiist ;  but  there's  his  own  soul  to  think 
about,  poor  fellow,  and  the  bairns  that  sbouii 
be  looking  up  to  him,  and  Jenny's  health — 
she's  pining  away  daily,  and  the  more  I  talk 
to  her  of  heaven,  the  more  she  frets  abou: 
her  husband  and  her  children.  You  sbouli 
have  seen  her  when  she  married.  Thf^ 
sweetest  face — the  lightest  foot — ^yoa  nerer 
heard  the  lark  carol  on  a  May  momiD^  wiih 
a  gayer  heart  than  hers." 

**  Oh !  my  dear  Lady,  it  needs  iaith,"  an^ 
she  fixed  her  eyes  intently  on  my  iace, — ^^  it 
needs  faith  to  bear  these  things  day  after 
day,  and  yet  to  say  in  our  nightly  prayers. 
*  thy  will  be  done.'" 

"  I  have  lived  to  the  age  of  threescore 
years,  and  my  life  has  been  none  of  the 
smoothest  Sometimes  I  have  known  pover- 
ty, and  sometimes  comfort,  but  I  have  always 
had  need  enough  to  lean  upon  the  only  aim 
that  was  able  to  support  me ;  yet,  I  can  tru- 
ly say,  without  any  wish  to  oomplaio  morp 
than  is  necessary,  that  to  console  my  poor 
daughter,  and  to  keep  her  thoughts  steady 
to  the  true  point,  is  the  hardest  task  I  haw 
ever  had  yet  Perhaps  you  have  never 
known  trouble,  ma'am.  Perhaps  yon  have 
never  been  disappointed,  nor  found  jroonelf 
bound  up  as  it  were  with  the  tares,  when 
you  thou^t  you  should  have  stood  amoo^ 
the  wheat  If  so,  you  will  be  tired  of  hear- 
ing  me  talk  about  what  you  do  not  (and  I 
pray  you  never  may)  understand.  Bat 
sometimes  it  is  a  relief  to  tell  oar  tranblef 
to  a  stranger,  for  it  seems  almost  as  if  a 
new  face  would  bring  some  new  consola- 
tion. 

<^  I  am  not  tired  of  hearing  you,  indeed,^ 
said  I,  ^  go  on,  and  tell  me  all  about  your 
daughter." 

There's  little  to  be  said  of  her,  poor  thing, 
more  than  may  be  said  of  many  who  have 
no  one  to  speak  for  them.  She  was  brooght 
up  in  a  careful  way,  and  yet  married  just  tor 
love,  without,  as  slie  often  says  now,  so  much 
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j  na  asking  a  blensing  upon  what  she  did  ;  and 
'  ilien  she  reproaches  herself,  and  says  she  de- 
served this,  and  ntore ;  not  in  the  way  of 
complaining,  you  would  never  hear  her  do 
*'  that;  and  if  she  does  but  hint  at  her  hus- 
''  band^s  fault,  she  takes  care  to  tell  of  his 
I'  kimJoeps  too,  and  says  that,  though  his  sins 
I   look  more  than  her  own,  they  are  not  half  so 
'  ffreat,  or  so  many.    And  though  he  grows 
I  worse  and  worse^  and  what  with  wanting  mo- 
oey,  and  drowning  his  right  senses,  his  tem- 
;  I  per  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  still  she  never 
'  I  tires  of  trying  to  please  him,  but  keeps  the 
I J  house  neat,  and  makes  every  meal  ready  as 
'  if  he  were  here,  even  while  she  believes  in 
•  I  her  heart  he  will  not  come ;  yet  she  says,  he 
sliall  not  find  any  difierence  if  he  does. 
J  And  now  sheMI  come,  and  get  out  the  tea 
'  and  please  herself  with  thinking  how  com- 
I  fortable  everything  is  for  him,  and  she'll 
I  wait,  and  wait,  and  scarcely  eat  a  morsel 
.  herself,  and  look  so  sick  and  faint,  that  my 

heart  aches  to  tee  her. 

I      Oh !  if  we  had  no  oonsolation  beyond  our- 

I  selves,  1  think  we  should  both  die  before  the 

end  of  another  day !    But  we  are  not,  I  hope 

we  are  not,  without  some  hold  of  better 

Uiingii.    We  pray  diligently,  and  sometimes 

our  prayers  are  blest  to  us,  and  we  rise  up, 

if  not  in  the  expectntion  that  they  will  be 

oTwirered  in  the  way  we  wish,  yet  in  perfect 

Lr\2«t  that  we  shall  be  wisely  and  mercifully 

•i«*3lt  with,  and  that  the  very  burden  of  which 

-n-v  are  complaining,  is  exactly  the  trial  we 

ar^    most  in  need  of.     Sometimes  we  feel 

:.  ts  in  such  a  lively  manner,  that  it  almost 

^n-jwfl  into  gladness ;  and  we  look  on  beyond 

\utM   litUe  spot  of  eartli,  tliis  little  speck  of 

r.fi.r.    and  are  satisfied  tlmt  we  know  not 

v«  lat   m  best  for  us,  and  then  we  spenk  to 

*-nr*i  other  words  of  cheering,  and  read  our 

l^i:>lr,  and  see  how  the  Lord  led  his  people 

tl>nni;?h  tlie  fiijdemess. 

Oh  !  my  dear  huly,  miA*rahIe  as  we  may 
'xppf-ar  to  you,  we  would  not  exchange  tlieso 
-.#'a^oris  of  bie«9ed  eonlidenre  for  all  that  a 
V-  •'oithier  or  seemingly  happier  station  could 

Perhaps  you  have  never  been  brought  to 
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this.  Perhaps  you  have  been  brought  to  it 
by  an  easier  way.  I  have  no  ri^ht  to  ask 
questions  of  you,  but  there  is  Boinetliing  in 
your  face  which  tells  me  that  all  is  not 
sweetness  of  which  you  have  to  drink. 
Whatever  your  trials  may  be,  I  think  they 
cannot  well  be  greater  than  my  poor  daugh- 
ter's. Remember,  when  you  go  home,  that 
there  is  consolation  even  for  these ;  and,  so 
saying,  she  bid  me  good  day,  for  I  had  al- 
ready risen  to  depart 

On  returning  home  aAer  this  scene,  I  was 
much  struck  by  a  sense  of  my  own  deficiency 
in  all  that  I  had  found  here  exemplified ;  in 
patient  submission,  in  watchfblness,  and  con- 
fiding trust,  in  short,  in  tlie  three  Christian 
graces,  faith,  hope  and  charity.  And  yet  I 
had  dared  to  think  my  portion  hard.  And 
so  unquestionably  it  was  to  me ;  but  I  had 
chosen  my  own  lot ;  I  had  taken  up  my  own 
burden,  I  had  filled  my  own  cup  with  bittai^ 
ness;  and  since  to  my  natural  feelings  that 
lot  was  most  wretched,  that  burden  most 
grevions  to  be  borne,  and  that  cup  most  un- 
palatable; there  was  urgent  need  for  me  to 
look  beyond  my  present  blighted  and  gloomy 
prospects,  to  that  region  of  blessedness,  where 
there  is  neither  blight  nor  gloom. 

"  But  what"  exclaimed  I,  giving  way  to 
my  cheerless  meditations,  ^^  what  is  there 
in  this  wide  world  for  me!  This  poor  wo- 
man doats  upon  her  husband  with  all  tlie  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  and  the  very  love  which 
tortures  her  heart,  at  the  same  time  keeps  it 
from  tlie  stncrnation  of  despair." 

In  the  mid  lit  of  my  gloomy  reflections  I 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
at  the  door,  and  looking  out,  I  saw  my  hus- 
band, extremely  pale,  drcFsed  in  a  loof^e  gown 
and  supported,  or  rather  carried  into  the 
houne  by  a  medical  gentleman  who  Uved 
near  us. 

He  had  gone  out  tlmt  day  with  tlie  inten- 
tion of  compelling  a  young  horse  to  take  a 
deiiperate  leap,  and  tlie  conspqucnces  were  i 
such  as  mitrlit  have  been  anticipated.  The 
beafit  was  ooRtinate,  tlie  man  furious ;  at  last 
afler  adremlful  conflict  both  horse  and  rider 
had  rolled  logctiier  down  a  sU^ep  bank,  and, 
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*had  not  a  poor  man  been  pawing  at  the  time, 
in  all  probability  my  husband  would  have 
been  unable  to  extricate  himself.  He  had 
paid  dearly  for  his  exploit  by  many  severe 
contusions,  but  he  had  a  good-natured  way 
of  making  tlie  best  of  that  which  was  un- 
deniably  bad,  and  he  now  looked  cheerful, 
and  affected  to  be  much  less  hurt  than  he 
really  was. 

There  is  nothing  wins  upon  our  kindness 
more  than  suffering  patiently  endured ;  and 
when  my  husband  saw  my  real  concern,  and 
my  willingness  to  serve  and  assist  him,  his 
joy  and  gratitude  were  beyond  bounds. 

^  Be  always  thus,"  said  he,  ^*  and  you  may 
make  of  me  what  you  please." 

^'Be  always  ill,"  thought  I,  "and  it  will 
be  no  effort  to  me  to  do  my  duty." 

It  is  peculiar  to  weak  and  flippant  charac- 
ters to  imagine  that  every  new  impression 
they  receive  will  be  deep,  and  lasting,  and 
influential  upon  their  future  conduct  The 
surface  of  their  animal  existence  is  so  o(\en 
and  so  easily  stirred,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  ascertain  what  lies  beneath,  and  thus  are 
incapable  of  reasoning  from  analogy,  of 
judging  rationally  of  their  own  feelings  or 
motives,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  force  of  established  habit,  the  power  of 
association,  and  the  impossibility  of  acting 
rightly  merely  from  occasional  elforts  of  the 
natural  will. 

Any  one  who  had  but  slightly  studied  hu- 
man nature,  would  have  thought  my  hus- 
band, during  his  confinement  to  a  quiet 
chamber,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  promised 
great  amendment  of  life.  Even  I  was  fain 
to  build  upon  the  earnestness  of  his  pro- 
mises, made  in  the  warmth  of  awakened 
feeling  ;  and  thus  the  moments  we  spent  to- 
gether while  he  was  ill  and  helpless,  were 
amongst  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  for  I  had 
then  an  object  in  view,  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  which  I  seemed  to  be  making  some 
progress.  Nor  was  it  an  unpleasing  task,  to 
reason  with  one  who  now  was  glad  to  listen ; 
to  plead  with  one  who  heard  me  in  a  sub- 
dued and  gentle  spirit  But  my  hour  of 
trial  was  not  yet  come,  and  ollen  afler  this  I 


was  compelled  to  return  to  the  cottage  of 
the  poor  woman,  to  take  a  fresh  lesson  lor 
my   own   private   walk,   to    gather  frfsli 
strength  for   the  performance  of  my  own  | 
duties. 

It  was  with  deep  and  heartfelt  regret  1 
observed  in  my  repeated  visits,  that  dideast 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  oncf 
healthy  frame  of  the  young  woman.  The 
kind  of  melancholy  which  I  endured,  ud 
which  I  fancied  so  inurferable,  made  oo  in- 
roads upon  my  constitution ;  but  hers  was  a 
torture  of  the  heart,  a  strife  between  bve 
and  sorrow,  which  no  human  coostitukoo 
can  long  sustain. 

OAen,  as  I  had  entered  the  cottage,  I  taJ 
never  yet  found  the  wandering  husband  a 
home ;  until  one  evening,  when  nature  was 
again  assuming  the  freshness  of  spriog,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  figure  of  a  man 
seated  beside  the  poor  invalid.  At  first  I  be^ 
tated,  but  Jenny^s  voice  called  me  in  with 
such  a  gladsome  tone,  that  I  could  not  tun 
away  without  once  witnessing  her  joy. 

^  He  is  here !"  she  whispered  to  me  ai  I 
stood  beside  her.  "  He  is  here  r*  she  r- 
peated,  with  a  look  of  happiness  that  I  never 
can  forget 

Ronald  was  indeed  a  fine  looking  iraii 
whose  strongly  marked  countenance  inJr 
cated  a  strong  character.  At  first  I  thought 
him  handsome  ;  but  when  he  spoke  ibtre 
was  a  thirsty  kind  of  irregularity  about  his 
ieaturcs,  wliich  had  no  doubt  beenbrougM 
on  by  his  dreadfully  deliasi ng  habits.  Jenny. 
however,  seemed  to  be  unconscioos  tlint  k 
exhibited  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  p<T- 
feet  beauty ;  for  she  leaned  with  her  thia  | 
white  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looked  up 
into  his  face,  as  if  she  read  there  all  tl^^' 
was  written  in  her  book  of  life. 

This  htile  act  of  kindness  on  his  part  (!u>^ 
merely  staying  with  her  one  evening  ffhe:»  i 
her  motlier  was  absent,)  was  worth,  in  her 
estimation,  all  that  the  workl  could  ofier  of  i 
riches,  rank,  or  splendour;  and  her  gentle  | 
eyes  were  lighted  up  with  something  oT . 
the  brilliancy  they  had  worn  in  ii)rmer  day*,  ^ 
and  her  hollow  cheek  was  tinged  with  a  Te^  . 
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verUh  hue  of  crimson  beauty.  Oh !  how 
>i  diiFfrent  from  the  rich  glow  that  had  once 

liisiin^uished  her  as  the  pride  of  village 
J  maiilens ! 

It  was  with  difliculty  I  persuaded  Ronald 
'.  to  keep  his  place  at  the  fire,  when  I  sat 
I  down  beside  them.    He  would  gladly  have 

ipnne  away,  like  one  who  feels  that  much 
',  chanty  is  needed  to  tolerate  his  presence; 
I  but  Jenny  and  I  both  did  our  best  to  detain 
1.  him^  and  when  she  asked  me  to  read  to  them 
I  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  saying  she  was  sore 
I'  iliat  Ronald  would  hke  to  hear  me  read, 
i  he  felt  compelled  in  common  civility  to  re- 

I  main. 

I I  Flidf  afraid  of  venturing  too  far  in  the 

*  presence  of  one  with  whose  character  I  was 
!  in  a  great  measure  unacquainted,  I  chose 
''  t)ie  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  my 
'I  heart  melted  as  I  went  through  those  touch- 

•  ifig  passages  which  describe  the  return  of 
'l  ilie  penitenL 

1 1      On  looking  up  I  saw  that  Jenny  had  cov- 

1 1  ered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  while 

With  the  other  hand  trembling  like  an  aspen 

I  IraC  slic  still  grasped  the  arm  of  her  hus- 

b:i:id,  who  bent  down  his  head  over  a  rosy 

j  rtiiM,  seated  on   his  knee,  and  stroked  its 

c'*>'«*7  nnglets,  tied  and  untied  the  strings  of 

I  i:-i  frock,  and  pressed  its  cheek  to  his  breast, 

itA  d'  i(lad  to  do  any  thing  that  might  relieve 

K  ni  from  the  misery  of  sitting  quietly  be- 

n«*«ith  the  scrutiny  of  searching  eyes. 

-Is  there  anything,"  thought  I,  "that a 

.  t  ranger's  voice  may  say  to  add  weight  to 

Ui.it  of  conscience  V*  and  I  offered  up  an 

.•iW.inl  prayer  tliat  my  humble  endeavours 

r«  <i  j-^it  not  be  made  in  vain.  I  know  not  how 

•t   WAS^  but  I  found  strength  and  power  on 

'  t,.xi  occasion  to  utter  words  that  sounded 

*.trt:)^  to  a  strong  man,  and  a  stranger; 

' .  4t  he  bore  tiiem  well :  and  when  I  took 

r .  y  Irave,  even  offered  to  attend  me  home, 

t«  lirtrjuieim  was  fatt  coming  on*  I  accepted 

;  .&*  o'JipT  and  we  talked  by  the  way  of  the 

-  tfipfi  llien  was  in  store  for  the  penitent ;  of 

'  U^  efllc«tey  of  prayer  ;  and  of  the  mercy 

7^^Hl  fails  not  even  in  the  latest  hour.    And 

T  i«^Q,  Ubsiof  all,  we  talked  about  poor  Jenny ; 


and  though  I  could  not  say  (for  I  did  not 
believe)  that  even  his  altered  life  would  now 
save  her,  yet  I  urged  upon  him  many  times 
before  we  separated,  the  satisfaction  he 
would  afterwards  feel  in  having  cheered  her 
last  moments,  and  watched  her  gentle  spirit 
depart  in  peace. 

It  was  wonderful  to  me,  that  after  the  ex- 
ertions I  had  been  able  to  make  with  those 
whose  feelings  and  habits  were  comparatively 
strange  to  me,  I  should  find  any  difficulty  in 
performing  the  same  duties  at  home :  but  so 
it  was.  Ronald  was  a  man  of  strong  and 
deep  character,  with  whom  the  words  that 
fell  unanswered  upon  his  ear  were  oflen 
graven  on  his  heart;  nor  was  it  from  care- 
lessness about  the  ruin  which  his  habits 
brought  upon  his  family,  that  he  had  so  long 
persisted  in  the  evil  of  his  ways.  So  far 
from  this,  the  very  anguish  of  his  self  up- 
braidings  sometimes  drove  him  away  from 
home,  and  in  this  manner  his  desperation 
served  to  increase  its  own  vi<rience. 

The  case  with  my  husband  was  essentially 
different  His  was  a  mere  animal  propensi- 
ty—over which  a  variable  and  volatile  spirit 
had  little  power.  It  was  not  to  drown  the 
anguish  of  a  tortured  mind  that  he  swallowed 
the  fatal  draught,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  excitement  and  the  love  of  what  he  called 
'*  good  company.'*  In  his  often-repeated  fits 
of  penitence  there  was  no  want  of  sincerity 
C6r  the  time;  but  nothing  could  give  con- 
stancy and  firmness  to  his  resolutions.  Thus, 
on  recovering  from  the  long  confinement  to 
which  his  accident  had  subjected  him,  he 
rushed  again  into  the  world  with  fresh  inte- 
rest, and  sat  down  lo  the  jovial  board,  deter- 
mined to  drink  bid  little  ! 

Still  tliere  v^as  a  radical  change  in  my 
feelings  towards  him,  and  the  views  which  I 
entertained  of  his  character  no  longer  plunge 
ed  me  into  moodincRs  and  despair.  During 
his  illness  I  had  reaped  the  blessed  fruits  of 
continued  exertion  for  another's  good ;  and 
though  I  could  not  be  said  to  love  him  be- 
yond the  common  kindness  we  feel  for  tliose 
who  share  our  lot  in  life,  I  had  learned  to 
look  charitably  even  upon  him.     When  I 
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endeavoured  calmly  to  weigh  and  estimate 
his  character,  thousands  of  instances  occur- 
red to  my  recollection  in  which  I  might  have 
acted  a  more  Christian  part  towards  him, 
and  with  these  considerations  caprie  fresh 
pity  and  forgiveness  for  his  faults. 

"But  what?"  said  I,  one  day,  to  Mr.  Or- 
morand,  when  we  had  been  speaking  with 
kindness  and  commiseration  of  the  absent — 
"  What  can  I  do  to  save  him !» 

"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Ormorand, 
^  you  must  do  your  best :  I  never  heard  that 
we  were  commanded  to  save  each  other. 
Happy  is  it  for  us  that  the  salvation  of  our 
own  souls  is  all  that  is  strictly  required  of  us. 
But  remember  that,  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  this  great  object,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
watch  over  each  other  for  good ;  that  we  do 
not  ^  darken  counsel  by  calculating  too  much 
upon  the  end,  but  persevere  faithfully  and 
diligently  in  rendering  our  appointed  service. 
Your  endeavours  to  save  your  husband  from 
disgrace  and  ruin  may  not  be  attended  with 
the  reward  you  desire;  but  are  there  not 
other  rewards  in  the  hand  of  Omnipotence, 
far,  far  beyond  what  your  most  earnest  en- 
deavours can  deserve?  Is  there  not  *that 
peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing '  never  denied  to  the  humble  and  perse- 
vering suppliant?  Are  there  not  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel  to  support  the  pilgrim  on 
his  way  ?  Is  there  not  the  unbounded  ocean 
of  everlasting  mercy,  into  which  the  tears  of 
our  weak  nature  may  flow  ?  Oh !  do  not 
despair,  even  though  the  desire  of  your  eyes 
should  be  denied !  You  know  tliat  in  this 
world  is  not  our  rest,  and  that  none  can 
drink  of  the  cup  of  life  without  tasting  its  un- 
palatable dregs.  Yours  may  be  all  centred 
in  one  drop  of  inexpressible  bitterness !  But 
is  not  the  rest  more  sweet  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  ?  I  know  what  you  will  answer 
me :  you  will  say,  ^  let  the  axe  fall  anywhere 
but  here.  Let  my  outward  portion  be  oAe 
of  poverty  and  suffering,  but  leave  me  a 
home  where  my  spirit  may  dwell  in  peace. 
Let  the  blight  come  in  the  tempest,  so  that 
my  fireside  comforts  remain  unscathed.  Let 
the  lightning  strike  my  bark  upon  the  ocean, 


so  that  it  spare  my  summer  bower  ?    And  I 
who  know  the  strengtli  of  these  feelings,  not 
from  their  anguish,  but  their  bleesedDess, 
preach  to  you,  it  may  seem,  in  mockery  of 
that  which  I  have  never  experieoced,  bm ' 
still  with  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  your  calam-  j 
ity ;  and  still  with  boldness ;  for  I  know  thst 
the  events  of  this  transitory  life  are  not  u 
they  appear  to  our  contrarted  vision ;   thai 
there  is  the  working  of  a  mighty  and  myste- 
rious Power  around  and  above  ua,  atrikinc 
out  waters  from   the  barren  rock;    cpoo 
whieh  we  have  lain  prostrate  in  oar  det-  i 
pair,  bringing  forth  flowers  and   fruits  m 
the   wilderness,  where  we  have  stretched 
our  wearied  limbs  to  die ;  and  raising  up  joy  ; 
and  beauty  from  the  aahea  of  onr  ruinoi  I 
hopes !  ^ 

''Let  us  look,  my  friend,  away  from  thii  i 
one  point  of  |pisery,  and  number  the  blen^ 
ings  that  are  beyond.    Have  yoo  not  the 
means  of  assisting  and  cherishing  the  poor?  I 
Employ  yourself  diligently  in  the  aervice  of  | 
others,  and  your  home— at  least  your  heart- 
will  no  longer  be  desolate.    Not  administ^ 
ing  outward  comforts  merely,  but  coovcjinf 
instruction  to  the  ignorant ;  and  thus,  while 
bearing  a  blessing  to  the  needy,  yon  wiU 
often  be  blessed  yourself. 

"  I  recommend  these  pursuits  especially  to 
you,  because  I  believe  them  to  be  amoofst  j 
the  means  afforded  by  Divine  Providence  u>r  | 
beguiling  the  mind  from  melancholy  and  j 
fruitless  brooding  over  its  own  secret  and 
selfish  sorrows.  Beyond  these  are  ihoiv  | 
spiritual  helps,  which  I  need  not  point  out  to  | 
you,  but  which  I  pray  fervently  may  prove  j 
the  unfailing  support  of  your  soul.'' 

It  was  not  long  after  this  eonvereation  took  , 
place  that  I  was  summoned  to  attend,  the  lasi  | 
moments  of  poor  Jenny ;  and  here,  if  1  had  j 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  tliat  faith,  which  my 
worthy  friend  had  so  earnestly  recommended 
to  me,  1  sliould  have  seen  a  lively  and  strik- 
ing instance  of  its  poiver  to  support  the  fee-  I 
ble  spirit 

The  exhausted  sufferer  was  still  able  to 
speak ;  and,  as  if  aware  tliat  time  with  I»er  i 
was  short,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  toy  arm. 
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as  I  stood  beside  her,  and  looking  implo!^ 
ingly  in  my  face,  entreated  me,  in  the  simple 
langua^  of  her  heart,  to  put  my  trust  solely 
and  entirely  in  Him,  who  knows  what  is  best 
for  b'm  frail  creatures ;  "  for,"  continued  she, 
in  a  cheerful  and  animated  tone,  <^  it  is  this 
that  has  supported  me ;  it  is  this  that  will 
support  you.'* 

The  aged  mother  sat  by  the  bed,  with 
more  of  peace  in  her  countenance  than  I  had 
seen  there  before;  and  Ronald,  poor  Ronald, 
now  smitten  to  his  inmost  soul,  covered  his 
face  with  both  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud, 
in  the  bitterness  of  unspeakable  anguish ; 
I  ■ometimea,  as  he  was  able  to  raise  up  his 
I  bead,  catching  Jenny's  eye  turned  towards 
'  tiim  with  such  looks  of  tenderness  and  love, 
'  that  the  fountains  of  his  tears  burst  forth 
a^in,  and  he  wept  like  a  child,  without  con- 
cealment or  shame. 
('     ^Oh!  may  those  tears  be  blessed!"  said 
'  tlie  dying  womaa    "  Think  not  of  me,  Ro- 
'  nald,  when  I  am  gone.    I  was  but  like  a 
flower  in  your  path,  love,  that  withered  at 
j  noon-day.     But  tliiok  of  the  flowers  of  para- 
.  due,  and  the  burden  that  must  be  borne,  and 
,   the  battle  that  must  be  fought,  before  we  can 
I  euter  where  they  bloom  for  ever.    Keep  on, 
keep  on,  the  strife  will  soon  be  over ;  it  is 


worth  all  to  gain  the  prize  f  and,  so  saying, 
her  gentle  soul  departed. 

From  this  time  Ronald  was  an  altered 
man ;  not  but  that  he  had  sometimes  hard 
conflicts  before  he  could  compel  himself  pa- 
tiently to  endure  the  gnawing  worm  of  self- 
reproach;  but  what  with  the  vigilant  care 
of  a  Christian  mother,  and  the  winning  help- 
lessness of  his  poor  children,  and,  above  all, 
with  that  mercy,  whose  unlkiling  fountains 
refresh  the  soul  of  the  penitent,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  keep  on  a  steady  course,  without  any 
after  breach  of  regularity  of  life  or  conduct 

Not  so^  my  poor  husband.  I  have  now 
watched  over  him  for  years.  I  have  seen 
him  disnussed  from  his  high  station,  and  re- 
turned thanks  that  he  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  disgrace  the  ministry  of  the  church. 
I  have  descended  with  him  into  the  most  pri- 
vate and  secluded  walk  of  life ;  and  though 
I  have  found  in  that  walk  much  to  reconcile 
its  roughness,  and  smooth  down  its  thorns,  I 
still  lift  up  my  voice  from  a  weary  and 
wounded  spirit,  (and  oh !  that  I  could  speak 
more  powerfully)  to  warn  the  trifling,  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  rash,  from  that  most 
lamentable  of  all  calamities— most  irrepara- 
ble of  all  misfortunes — "an  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage." 
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PREFACE 


Though  well  aware  thai  to  exaaei  even 
from  a  popular  Tolome,  eyery  sentence 
againM  wliicli  an  objection  can  be  brought, 
must  be  to  leave  the  author  in  the  predica- 
ment of  the  complaiaant  artist  who  e&ced 
his  painting  in  hie  endeayours  to  please 
the  pahiic,  in  striking  out  every  part  which 
'  did  not  obtain  entire  approbation ;  yet  is 
there  one  feature  in  the  Pictures  of  Private 
life  which  has  been  hinted  at  by  more 
than  one  Review,  of  too  important  a  na- 
ture to  be  passed  over  without  serious  con- 
.'  sideration. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  First  Series  of 
this  work  that  the  religious  sentiments  it 
contains  are  not  sufficiently  decided, 

U  by  decided  is  meant  iectariarij  I  freely 
acknowledge  that  I  have,  both  in  the  first 
and  second  volume,  studiously  avoided 
every  sentiment,  and  every  mode  of  ex- 
pression, not  common  to  Christians  of  every 
denomination,  deeming  the  fundamental 
principles  of  religion  all-sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  Had  that  purpose  been  confined 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  domestic  life,  I 
should  doubtless  have  made  many  additions 
from  my  own  peculiar  views  of  what  may 
be  most  expedient,  useful  and  salutary  un- 
der certain  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education.  But  these  views,  had  they 
eren  agreed  with  one  particular  party,  and 
cUained  from  that  party  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  more  decided^  would  have 
been  of  little  service  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  might  possibly  in  some  cases 
hare  prevented  the  introduction  of  more 


important  truth  upon  which  all  communi- 
ties agree. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  my 
object  is  rather  moral  than  religious.  To 
higher  teachers  I  leave  the  definition  of 
what  religion  is ;  my  humbler  and  more 
befitting  task  is  to  show  what  we  should 
be  without  its  supporting  and  purifying 
influence ;  to  point  out  the  different  paths 
which  conduct  us  to  or  from  this  blessed 
goal ;  and,  if  possible,  to  spare  the  idle 
and  the  thoughtless  the  cost  of  learning  by 
their  own  experience  what  fatal  conse- 
quences attend  upon  the  choice  of  an  er- 
roneous course. 

I  cannot  commit  the  present  volume  to 
the  good-will  of  the  public,  without  one 
word  of  a  lighter  nature  to  the  gossips 
who  sit  around  the  Christmas  fire — to 
those  whose  btisy  hands  are  ever  ready  to 
direct  the  arrow  for  which  they  have  not 
bent  the  bow.  By  such,  a  great  deal  has 
been  said  in  reference  to  my  last  volume 
on  the  subject  of  personality— a  subject  on 
which  I  beg  leave  to  assure  them  that  I 
have  been  more  guilty  of  inadvertency 
than  design;  and  that  many  likenesses 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  with  the  coin- 
cidence of  names  and  initials,  of  which  I 
was  altogether  unconscious  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

That  an  author  should  draw  a  likeness 
without  knowing  it,  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved by  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  process  of  thought  by  which  an 
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abstract  idea  is  derived.  But  to  use  the 
parallel  of  painting,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  let  us  suppose  an  artist  employed 
in  representing  a  personification  of  mel- 
ancholy. He  gives  himself  up  for  a  while 
to  the  abstract  idea.  But  his  business  is  to 
convey  it  to  others,  and  imagination  quickly 
produces  the  figure  to  which  memory  has 
(unconsciously  to  him)  given  the  features 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  has  possibly 
derived  his  first  or  most  forcible  impres- 
sions of  melancholy.  While  absorbed  in 
the  single  idea  derived  from  these  impres- 
sions, he  pursues  his  work  without  recog- 
nizing the  likeness,  until  others  more  dis- 
criminating are  kind  enough  to  point  it 
out ;  and,  then,  if  the  representation  should 
by  chance  be  of  any  temperament,  quality, 
or  passion,  more  despicable  than  melan- 
choly, woe  to  the  poor  painter  I 

There  is  no  teacher  like  experience; 
there  is  no  proper  regret  for  the  past  but 
that  whi'^h  produces  amendment  for  the 


future  I  now  oflfer  to  the  public  a  vdiime 
containing  many  characters,  all  ao  ctit- 
fully  selected,  watched  and  guarded,  that, 
but  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  ha- 
manity  and  consequent  participrttioD  in 
human  infirmities,  I  could  almost  ddy  tbe 
scrutiny  of  the  most  penetrating  eye  to  de- 
tect a  resemblance,  unless  it  be  to  my 
friends'  friends,  and  surely  I  shall  not  be 
considered  accountable  for  that 

To  those  who  have  been  more  acdre 
than  judicious  in  distributing  the  like^ 
nesses  of  the  last  volume,  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  look  for  themselves  alone 
in  this,  and  that  they  confine  their  search 
to  the  examples  that  are  most  praiseworthy 
If  they  succeed,  how  happy  will  it  be  for 
them  and  me ! — How  much  happier,  than ' 
should  they  choose  out  the  most  excepdon 
able  characters,  fix  them  upon  individoab 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  Uame  the  writer 
for  the  consequences. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ai  the  Rev.  Charles  Forester,  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Hau^ton,  was  taming  down 
the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  his 
own  quiet  dwelling  in  the  valley,  he  was  met 
by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Percival,  who,  lajring  hold 
of  the  rein  of  his  bridle,  playfully  cried  out, 
-  A  boon !  a  boon  T' 

**  What  is  your  pleasure,  fair  dame  T^  ask- 
ed the  rector. 
**  To-norrowis  the  day,"  replied  the  lady, 
I  **  appointed  for  certain  rural  sports,  such  as 
'  finhmg,  boating,  and  the  like :  and  we  desire 
tlie  company  of  your  daughter  Agnes,  who  I 
always  adds  double  pleasure  to  whatever . 
party  she  may  honour  with  her  presence." 

Mr.  Forester  shook  his  head.  "  I  do  not 
'ike  your  parties  upon  water;  Agnes  may 
•<it  in  damp  shoes,  to  say  the  least  of  the  dan- 1 
e^rC  ftnd  he  hit  his  pony  a  smart  stroke 
>ipnn  the  neck,  which  made  him  quickly  dis-  , 
f^rtiangle  his  rein,  and  start  off  at  a  brisk 
trrjt.  j 

Mrs.  Percival  walked  off  also  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  knowing,  by  long  acquaintance 
}v,th  the  habits  and  feelings  of  lordly  man, 
*.^iAt  the  less  she  said  to  urge  her  suit,  the 
more  likely  was  her  brother's  heart  to  relent  [ 


I'ldSM 
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It  was  not  long  before  he  was  again  at  her 
side. 

''I  have  been  thinking,"  said  he,  ''that 
the  poor  child  has  but  litde  entertainment  at 
home,  and  that,  if  she  does  really  add  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  party^  she  might  as 
well  go.  But  mind,  sister;  in  the  article  of 
clothing,  I  depend  upon  you,  as  understand- 
ing these  things  better  than  myself;  and  if 
she  should  catch  cold  —  " 

"Thank  you!  thank  youT  interrupted 
Mrs.  Percival;  <<I  will  gladly  bear  all  the 
punishment  you  may  think  fit  to  inflict  upon 
me,  if  she  should  catch  cold." 

The  morning  was  beautiful  when  the 
merry  group  set  off.  Agnes,  who  had  not 
yet  learned  the  painAil  lesson,  that  when 
boys  go  forth  to  enjoy  themselves,  girls  must 
stay  at  home,  took  the  place,  prepared  for 
her  comfort  and  safety  with  cloaks,  cushions, 
and  wrappers,  which  she  pushed  aside  as 
soon  as  her  father  and  Mrs.  Percival  had  con- 
cluded their  many  charges  to  the  old,  expe- 
rienced watermen,  and  were  fairly  out  of 
sight  Close  bopide  her  sat  her  cousin  Arnold 
Percival,  a  tall,  commandinLT-lookin^  youth, 
some  years  older  than  herself,  whoFc  right 
to  the  privileged  seat  no  one  disputed;  and 
at  the  farthest  possible  distance,  stripped  to 
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his  shirt  sleeves,  and  tugging  at  the  oar,  was 
his  younger  brother,  Walter.  These  two 
boys  (or  young  men,  as  they  were  more  like- 
ly to  have  called  themselves,)  were  each 
born  to  an  inheritance  as  different  as  the  difi- 
posidons  which  they  carried  along  with  them. 
Arnold  was  heir  to  an  entailed  estate,  which 
would,  at  some  future  time,  afford  him  the 
possession  of  an  almost  princely  fortune : 
Walter  had  no  other  dependance  than  upon 
a  clear  head  and  ready  hand.  Gladly  would 
Arnold  have  shared  half  his  wealth  with 
Walter ;  but  Walter,  since  he  was  not  bom 
with  a  title  to  it,  scrupled  to  receive  the 
slightest  pecuniary  obligation  from  his  bro- 
ther. Perhaps,  had  their  hearts  been  laid 
open,  pride  would  have  been  found  the  only 
quality  in  which  they  resembled  each  other ; 
but  Arnold's  pride  was  of  an  open  domineer- 
ing character,  while  his  brother's  was  so 
deep  and  hidden,  as  to  be  scarcely  discerni- 
ble in  his  outward  actions.  Arnold's  charac- 
teristics, as  a  boy.  were  indolence  and  indif- 
ference ;  the  one  arising  partly  from  consti- 
tution, partly  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
should  never  be  called  upon  for  exertion ;  the 
other  from  a  general  distrust  of  kindness, 
and  latent  suspicion  that  his  money,  not  him- 
self, was  the  object  of  attraction.  Walter 
would  have  been  enthusiastic  almost  to  mad- 
ness, had  it  not  been  for  the  common  sense 
and  correct  feeling  which  kept  all  the  exuber- 
ance of  his  mind  in  check:  thus  he  was  ac- 
customed to  pursue  his  favorite  employments 
in  secret,  to  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late,  to  la- 
bour and  endure,  with  a  pertinacity  that  was 
almost  certain  to  ensure  success.  What  his 
favourite  employments  were,  and  what  the 
degree  of  mental  power  he  was  capable  of 
exercising,  few  people  suspected,  and  none 
knew;  for  he  was  careless  at  school,  and 
made  little  progress  in  the  beaten  track  of 
learning.  Arnold  was  more  successful  in 
his  aquiremenlB,  as  he  was  solicitous  that  no- 
thing should  be  wanting  to  complete  the  dig- 
nified and  imposing  character  to  which  he 
aspired.  Every  one  might  discover,  at  the 
first  glance,  that  Arnold  was  the  gentleman ; 
and  it  needed  as  little  penetration  to  see  that 


Walter  would  one  day  be  the  man  ofupright  | 
and  steady  usefulness,  of  strict  punctuality, 
promptness,  and  integrity  in  the  common  a^  | 
fairs  of  life.  Arnold  never  called  a  tenraot 
or  ordered  a  horse,  but  they  were  ready  on ; 
the  instant  Waller  hated  that  sny  ooe 
should  do  for  him  what  be  was  able  to  do  for 
himself;  but  when  he  did  require  lerrice 
from  his  mothers  domestics,  he  could  obtain 
'it  as  readily  for  love,  as  his  brother  could  ibr 
fear.  Arnold  held  bo  eommumcatno  with 
what  Walter  was  accustomed  to  call  the  vw> 
fid  classes  of  society;  bat  Walter  lineaed 
to  their  eomplainta,  redressed  their  grieno- 
ces  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  showed  then 
respect  by  a  thousand  little  actsof  coosiden- 
tion,  richly  worth  their  oost  Arnolfi  &te 
was  of  a  handsome,  proud,  and  roelsncholy 
cast,  finely  moulded,  buteoldand  inanimate', 
and  the  glance  of  his  beautiful  dark  eye  im 
generally  directed  to  distant  objecti^  or  wan- ; 
dered  on  in  listless  and  dreamy  vaopity; 
while  Walter,  much  below  his  brother  io 
stature,  was  equally  inferior  to  him  in  all 
that  could  strike  the  attention  of  the  raperii- 
cial  observer.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  dear. 
and  usually  concentrated  in  their  k)ok,uif' 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  fixed  upon  aome 
powerful  image,  or  strong  focus  of  lights  re- 
vealed only  to  his  inward  vision ;  his  Ii{s 
were  thin,  firm,  and  compressed,  and  all  his 
movements  decided,  prompt,  and  eaer^tic ; 
he  had,  besides,  in  very  early  life,  an  oncom- 
men  flow  of  animal  spirits,  so  that,  before  he 
began  to  think  deeply,  he  played  with  more 
vivacity  than  any  other  boy.  At  the  time 
of  the  fishing  party,  the  change  in  hii 
character  had  but  just  appeared.  Son^ 
rude  attempts  at  mechanism,  closely  con- 
cealed in  the  remotest  comer  of  his  private 
closet,  bore  testimony  to  earnest  and  grave 
thought;  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  boy 
about  him  still  to  sit  long  at  any  empIoym<ii( 
and  he  now  laughed,  shouted,  and  rowed  with 
unrivalled  strength  and  determination. 

It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  sun  ehon« 
out  in  cloudless  light ;  the  boat  glided  swiAly 
over  the  waters ;  the  trees  bent  donn  tbeir 
feathery  boughs  as  if  to  soothe  the  rippling 
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stream  tliat  foamed  and  fretted  againet  the 
rocky  iliorea,  and  the  birda  sung  sweetly  in 
the  fiistaiice,  until  startled  from  the  branches, 
they  winged  their  n^>id  flight  away  from 
thia  region  of  peace  and  beauty.    All  things 
above,  around  and  beoeatli,  wore  the  garb 
of  nature's   holiday ;    and   even   Arnold, 
charmed  out  of  himself,  sent  forth  his  deep- 
tooed  voice  in  a  wild  and  melancholy  song. 
At  length  they  reached  the  basin  or  broad 
space  in  the  river,  where  tlieir  sport  was  to 
begia    Lightly  every  foot  sprang  from  the 
boat,  and  Agnes,  no  less  eager  than  the  rest, 
seizing  the  line  which  Walter  had  prepared, 
took  her  place  beside  a  drooping  birch  and 
waited  ibr  her  prey. 
Arnold  alone,  of  all  the  party,  declined  to 
^ '  enlrr  into  their  amusement    Striding  from 
!   rock  to  rock,  he  quickly  disappeared  from 
'    'Ji^ir  •ig^til,  and,  winding  round  a  high  point 
I    B  liicb  jutted  out  into  the  stream,  seated  him- 
,    » if  like  an  eagle  upon  its  height,  exalted,  in 
his  own  ideas,  to  as  great  a  superiority  over 
'  the  merry  creatures  he  had  led,  as  this  soli- 
tary rock  was  above  the  shallow  waters  rip- 
pling at  its  base.    On  his  difficult  and  circui- 
tous path  he  had  gathered  handfuls  of  fern 
and  wOd  flowers,  each  little  group  a  picture 
of  woodland  beauty,  enough  to  send  the  spirit 
up  to  Heaven  in  the  incense  of  gratitude ; 
and  how  the  misanthrope  amused  himself  by 
casting  them  one  by  ooe  into  the  stream  be- 
low, Dsoraiixing  as  they  dropped  from  his 
fiogeia  and  fluttered  in  the  summer  wind 
upoQ  the  emptiness  and  worthless  of  all 
thing*.    Wearied  as  man  must  naturally  be 
with  thai  system  of  reasoning  which  tends 
to  eatahliah  the  non-existence  of  useful  ends, 
and  wise  purposes  in  the  ereation,  Arnold  at 
Ust  deaeended  from  his  height  and  joined  the 
psuty  below.    Some  were  reclining  in  laugh- 
ing imkJiice  apoo  the  rocks;  some  porso- 
ui'x  their  amusement  in  solitary  sOence ;  and 
otiicra  «nihiiicin  the  triumph  of  a  first  bite; 
while  Watoer  was  busily  employed  in  lead- 
ing Agnes  away  from  the  deceitful  and  slip- 
to  same  safer  standing-place,  ar- 
ber  tackle,  and  doing  every  thing 
f-yr  her  except  draw  out  her  luckless  victinis. 
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Arnold  looked  upon  his  brother  and  his 
fair  cousin  with  the  same  sneer  of  contempt 
with  which  he  had  first  regarded  the  group 
of  idlers  and  the  patient  solitaries  farther  up 
the  stream.  He  made  no  remark ;  but  his 
countenance  and  his  character  were  so  well 
known  to  all,  that  they  bore  along  with  them 
an  influence  more  readily  felt  than  explained. 

Agnes  laid  down  the  line  and  said  she  was 
weary;  Walter  took  it  up  and  walked  ofl* 
with  an  air  that  showed  his  will,  if  not  his 
power,  to  catch  every  fish  in  the  river;  the 
idlers  rose  and  wondered  when  the  party 
would  think  it  time  to  eat;  the  solitaries 
gave  up  their  fruitless  task  and  gathered 
round  their  friends;  while  Agnes,  ever  the 
first  to  perceive  and  turn  away  the  dark 
spirit  of  discontent,  ran  for  the  baskets  of 
provisions,  and  began  to  place  around  upon 
the  rocks  the  welcome  viands  which  Bdrs. 
Percival  had  prepared ;  and  fortunate  it  was 
for  her  endeavours  to  maintain  good  humour 
and  good  will,  that  they  were  backed  by  the 
keen  and  healthy  appetites  of  the  whole 
group.  Even  Arnold  could  eat;  and  Wal- 
ter, aAer  being  summoned  by  the  shrill  notes 
of  the  bugle,  came  wandering  up  from  his 
retreat 

Agnes  had  chosen  for  the  place  of  refresh- 
ment a  sort  of  picturesque  cave  or  hollow  by 
the  side  of  the  stream,  where  they  were 
shaded  finom  the  sun  by  the  branches  of  the 
feathery  birch,  and  lulled  by  the  ripple  of  the 
water  at  their  feet 

<<  Is  it  not  happiness  to  be  here !"  exclaimed 
the  delighted  girl,  as  Arnold  took  his  wonted 
place  beside  her ;  bat  there  was  no  answer 
in  his  fiioe  to  any  voioe  that  spoke  of  happi- 
ness, and  she  appealed  to  Walter  the  last  of 
a  row  of  boys  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
their  syhran  temple.  He  answered  from  his 
clear  bhie  eyes  with  such  a  look  as  the 
wounded  and  weary,  the  deceived  and  the 
deceitful,  try  in  vain  to  assume ;  a  look  that 
lasts  but  seldom  beyond  the  days  of  our 
childhood;   a  look  that  reminds  us  of  a 


higher  and  purer  state  of  existence,  and  tells 
more  of  what  we  might  be  than  ^riiat  we 
are. 
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The  feact  was  ended,  the  songB  mingy  and 
all  were  ready  to  renew  their  sport 

"  Are  yon  weary  7"  asked  one. 

"Weary?  never!"  exclaimed  Walter, 
and  he  bounded  forth  again  like  a  young 
fawn  upon  the  dewy  plain.  Arnold  and  Ag- 
nes were  left  alone  to  their  meditations,  for 
Agnes  knew  that  her  grave  cousin  was  no 
favourite  with  the  boys;  "and  therefore," 
said  she  to  herself,  "  as  no  one  wishes  for  his 
company,  I  will  stay  with  him,  that  he  may 
not  be  left  entirely  alone." 

"  So  you  really  like  the  sport  of  fishing," 
said  Arnold. 

"Oh I  yes,"  replied  Agnes,  "I  like  to 
look  into  the  bosom  of  the  clear  water  where 
it  is  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  to  see  the 
rocks  and  pebbles  and  wild  weeds  on  the 
shore.  As  for  the  fishing,  I  don't  care  much 
about  that,  only  it  makes  an  object." 

"What  a  pity,"  said  her  cousin,  "that 
you  cannot  find  a  better  object  I  was 
thinking,  as  I  looked  down  upon  you  from 
the  rock,  that  amongst  all  the  savage  won- 
ders of  creation,  man  was  the  only  animal 
who  had  refinement  enough  in  his  cruelty  to 
make  one  living  creature  a  bait  for  the  des- 
truction of  another.  The  tiger,  the  cat,  and 
all  that  relentless  tribe,  are  accustomed  to 
sport  with  their  victims  before  they  devour 
them;  but  when  we  see  the  lion  catch  the 
butterfly  and  hang  it  out  as  a  lure  for  the 
birds  of  the  air,  that  he  in  his  turn  may  prey 
upon  them,  then  may  we  truly  say  that  the 
lion  in  his  nature  is  noble  and  generous  as 
man.  I  watched  you  this  morning  for  hours, 
as  I  sat  alone ;  but  with  most  amazement 
my  eye  dwelt  upon  the  figure  of  a  fair  young 
girl,  who  snatched  out  m  triumph  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  stream,  and  left  them  on 
the  sandy  shore  to  pant  away,  in  lingering 
agonies,  the  miserable  remnant  of  their 
Uvea." 

Agnes  bent  down  her  head,  and  blushed 
in  silence.  At  last,  after  many  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  smile,  she  said,  "  You  are  too  se- 
vere, Arnold,  upon  a  small  matter ;  yet  now 
that  I  think  of  it  seriously,  I  cannot  say 


much  in  its  defence,  and  therefore,  I  wiU 
never  do  the  like  again." 

At  this  instant,  a  load  splash  was  heard  in 
the  water,  and  a  general  cry  arose  from  the  ' 
party.   "  Walter,  poor  Walter,  has  &ll«a  in  P 

Arnold  did  not  stay  to  hear  more.  He 
was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  from  the 
first  impulse  of  a  naturally  kind  heart,  he 
leaped  into  the  stream.  The  hoUowt 
amongst  the  rocks  were  ao  dee^  and  deceit- 
ful, that  it  was  some  time  before  he  soc- 
ceeded  in  finding  and  dragging  hia  bro- 
ther to  the  shore.  Agnes  was  at  his  aide  in 
a  moment,  chafing  his  temples,  his  hands, 
and  his  feet,  but  apparently  without  avafl. 

"Let  us  carry  him,"  said  she,  ''to  the 
nearest  house ;"  and  directly  all  the  boys  of- 
fered  their   services,  for  Walter  was  the 
pride,  and  the  joy,  of  eveiy  heart,  the  prince  j 
of  comrades,  the  king  of  good  fellowship  | 
and  glee. 

Arnold  took  upon  himself  to  direct  who 
should  assist  and  who  should  not,  walking 
at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  point  ingr  oat  a 
cottage  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river. 
Here  he  stood  over  his  brother  in  a  calm 
and  collected  manner,  ordering  such  means 
to  be  tried  as  he  believed  to  be  most  ratiomd 
and  efficacious ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  glow 
of  life  return  to  the  cheeks  of  Walter  and 
joy  to  the  watchful  eyes  around  him,  than 
Arnold  withdrew  from  the  group,  tad  oaly 
returned  to  reassure  himself  of  his  brother^ 
safety,  and  recommend  to  the  boys  who  had 
had  excitement  enough  lor  one  day  at  leasts  > 
that  they  should  seek  the  boatmen  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  homeward.  "  And  fiir 
you,  Agnes,"  said  he,  "I  give  you  your 
choice :  If  you  prefer  remaining  with  my 
brother,  you  shall ;  if  not,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  supply  your  place."  On  which  Agnes 
decided  at  once  to  stay,  and  Arnold  walked 
off  with  the  rest 

When  Walter  had  fully  recovered  the 
possession  of  his  faculties,  his  gratitude  was 
beyond  bounds.  Starting  from  the  bed 
upon  which  he  had  been  laid,  he  dressed 
himself  in  a  grotesque  suit  of  clothes  beloag- 
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in;  lo  the  cottager'*  son,  and  then  placing  a 
cbair  beside  the  fire  (or  Agnes,  assured  her 
over  and  over  again,  that  he  was  perfectly 
well,  and  that  slie  alone  was  in  danger  of 
aoffering.  All  her  kindness  and  care  only 
redoubled  his  protestations  that  he  felt  no- 
thing but  health  and  gladness,  and  when  the 
carnage  sent  for  them  by  Mrs.  Percival,  ar- 
rived at  the  door,  he  assisted  his  gentle  cou- 
sin with  as  much  alacrity  and  politeness  as  if 
hie  recent  exploit  in  the  water  had  been  no- 
thing but  a  dream.  The  time  before  they 
reached  home  was  spent  in  mutual  congra- 
tulations that  things  had  been  no  worse :  for 
''OhP'  said  Walter,  "it  might  have  been 
you  dear  Agnes,  instead  of  me !" 


CHAPTER  II. 

Pen  HAPS  the  kind  reader  will  not  unwil- 
lingly pass  on  with  me  over  the  space  of  a 
few  short  and  uneventful  years,  supposing 
by  a  slight  effort  of  the  mind,  that  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  time,  the  old  will  have 
grown  more  grey,  the  young  more  grave ; 
that  a  few  venerable  heads  will  have  been 
laid  in  the  quiet  tomb,  and  a  few  warm 
heart!  have  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
life  is  not  altogether  a  garden  of  flowers, 
that  the  sun  of  human  happiness  does  not 
always  shine,  and  that  the  pictures  of  imagi- 
nation to  maintain  any  claim  to  truth,  must, 
like  the  world  which  they  flatteringly  repre- 
sent, have  their  revolutions  of  night  and 
day. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  look  in  upon  the 
parlour  of  Mrs.  Percival,  where  a  comely 
matron  with  whom  time  has  had  none  but 
gentle  dealings,  plies  her  quick  needle,  ever 
and  anon  glancing  round  to  ascertain  the 
perfect  and  systematical  adjustment  of  books, 
pictures,  and  vases  of  summer  flowers,  with 
which  her  elegant  apartment  is  profusely 
adorned.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  table, 
a  pale  girl  dressed  in  deep  mourning  ia 
bending  over  a  half-finished  drawing.    A 


girl— no!  when  she  raises  her  head,  and 
fixes  her  grave  and  earnest  eyes  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  aunt,  you  see  at  once, 
that  Agnes  Forester  is  no  longer  a  girl.  But 
why  that  "  sable  stole,''  and  meekly  braided 
hair, — and  why  the  absence  of  all  those  or- 
naments with  which  her  doating  father  used 
to  delight  to  see  his  child  adorned?  The 
fact,  that  Mr.  Forester  had  been  called  away 
to  his  long  home,  must  account  for  one  part 
of  the  change,  and  the  melancholy  truth  that 
he  had  lefl  behind  him  but  a  scanty  pittance 
for  his  daughter,  now  thrown  actually  upon 
the  kindness  and  protection  of  her  aunt,  must 
account  for  the  other.  The  anguish  of  the 
first  grief  which  ever  assailed  her  heart,  had 
given  to  the  once  happy  face  of  Agnes  a 
tinge  of  melancholy,  while  certain  difficulties 
arising  out  of  her  present  situation  with  a 
feeling  of  dependance,  and  a  strong  desire  to 
adapt  herself  in  every  way  to  what  a  strict 
sense  of  propriety  might  require,  added  a 
gravity  to  her  look  and  general  deportment 
somewhat  beyond  her  years.  Her  aunt,  too, 
though  of  a  disposition  naturally  kind,  frank 
and  generous,  had  just  that  prompt  decided 
matter-of-fact  way  of  speaking,  which,  ac- 
companied with  a  vein  of  dry  sarcastic  hu- 
mour, has  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to 
seal  up  the  fountains  o£  a  young  and  tender 
heart  To  magnify  small  grievances,  and 
brood  over  half  conceived  anxieties,  and 
<<  weep  we  scarce  know  why,"  are  amongst 
the  weaknesses  of  youth,  while  our  portion 
is  yet  so  pleasant,  our  summer  so  bright,  and 
our  hopes  so  little  scathed,  that  we  can  afibrd 
this  expenditure  of  feeling  witliout  any  ade- 
quate cause.  But  when  watched  with  criti- 
cal inspection,  and  coolly  questioned  as  to 
the  direct  origin  of  our  tears,  we  learn  not  to 
cease  to  weep, — alas,  no !  but  to  weep  only 
in  private,  and  to  wear  for  tlie  public  a  mask, 
whose  unmeaning  and  impenetrable  aspect, 
bids  defiance  to  that  scrutiny  which  time  and 
experience  have  not  yet  prepared  us  to  bear. 
Thus  Agnes  Forester,  in  the  presence  of  her 
aunt,  was  a  correct,  amiable,  and  well-be- 
haved young  lady,  but  little  more ;  for  the 
full  tide  of  her  warm  feelings  was  only  per- 
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mitttd  to  flow  without  reetraint  in  lecret  and 
solitude. 

"  Which  of  your  cousins  do  you  like  best?" 
asked  Mrs.  Percival,  all  on  a  sudden,  and 
fixing  ;apon  her  niece  a  look,  sharp  as  the 
needle  she  had  just  drawn  from  her  work, 
while  Agnes,  startled  no  doubt  by  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  question,  blushed  the  deepest 
crimson. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate,  child?"  continued 
the  aunt,  "  as  if  I  had  plunged  you  into  a 
metaphysical  dilemma." 

<'  It  is  a  subject  I  never  thought  of  before," 
said  Agnes,  "  and  it  requires  time  to  decide 
upon." 

^But  which  could  you  best  spare  ?  for,  as 
Aey  are  both  likely  to  leave  me  soon,  I  am 
constantly  weighing  and  balancing  the  losses 
I  shall  sustain." 

''Both  likely  to  leave  you  1"  said  Agnes, 
looking  up. 

''  Yes,  both.  Tou  know  Arnold  must  go 
to  college ;  and  Walter,  poor  fellow !  will 
be  obliged  to  pursue  some  employment  that 
will  afford  him  a  maintenance  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

''  I  knew,"  said  Agnes,  ^  that  Arnold  was 
constantly  talking  of  college,  but  I  did  not 
understand  that  he  really  meant  to  go." 

"I  hope  he  does,"  replied  the  mother. 
"  He  wants  knowledge  of  men  and  manners ; 
he  wants  association  with  the  world,  to  give 
him  a  better  opinion  of  it  But  this  is  no- 
thing to  my  purpose ;  I  want  to  know  which 
of  them  you  could  best  spare.  I  have  weigh- 
ed the  matter  myself,  and  drawn  my  own 
conclusions ;  and  now  I  ask  you,  just  to  know 
whether  you  agree  with  me." 

Agnes  leaned  back  in  her  chair;  and 
while  playing  with  her  pencQ,  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  the  fire,  gave  her  mind  up  to 
itself,  more  than  she  was  wont  to  do  in  the 
presence  of  her  aunt" 

"  Why,  Arnold,"  said  she  at  last,  ^  is  more 
my  compamon ;  he  rides  and  walks  with  me 
more  than  Walter  does." 

''And  yet  Waiter  trains  your  horse,  and 
takes  care  of  your  dog,  and  feeds  your  birds, 
and  does  ten  times  more  for  yoa" 


"That's  very  true,  and  I  siioald  be  ua- 
grateful  indeed  if  I  did  not  miss  him  aadJy ; 
but  if  he  went  out  into  the  wurid,  I  ahould  j 
have  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  he  would 
always  make  friends,  and  obtain  good  wOl 
from  every  living  thing  around  him.   Whik  I 
for  Arnold  I  should  feel  such  dreadful 
ty,  lest  his  character  should  not  be  properiy  ' 
estimated.    Besides,  who  would  he  fiod  to 
love,  or  to  love  him,  amongst  the  multitiide ; 
or  who  would  ever  dive  into^  and  disoover. 
the  excellent  qualities  that  lie  buried  In  hu 
heart 

"  And  pray,  may  I  ask  wbaX  thoee  excel- 
lent qualities  are  ?" 

"  Oh !  a  deep,  mysterious.  Byron-likB  sort 
of  virtue." 

"  I  am  equally  in  the  dark,"  replied  the 
aunt,  '<  with  regard  to  the  virtnea  of  tlie  nv , 
ble  poet    Perhaps  you  will  enlighten  wae.^   I 

"A  wild,  recklessneaB,  disJnteresfrdpeM.  i 

a something,  I  hardly  know  bow  to  . 

give  it  a  name."  '< 

"And  the  names  yon  have  ehoeen,  my  i 
dear  niece,  are  so  little  adapted  to  my  pre-  j 
conceived  nottons  of  moral  txatUenee^  that  I 
confess  I  hardly  understand  yoo.    Bat^  paM- 
ing  over  his  wildness  and  redkleaneai^ « 
qualities  which  I,  as  a  mo&er,  am  not  «a^  j 
ble  of  appreciating,  let  me  bA  in  what  war  j 
he  has  ever  shown  his  disintereBtedneaB?*     i 

"  Oh !  in  a  thousand  way%  dear  na^  if  i 
you  did  but  know  him  better.  Was  it  dm  • 
he  who  saved  his  brother  from  a 
grave?" 

"  And  would  not  your  Newfoundland  dog ' 
have  done  the  same  P 

"  I  cannot  talk  with  you,"  said  Agoea  ! 
half  vexed  and  half  amused,  '^yoa  tam  . 
everything  to  ridicule." 

"Ah!  do  not  mistake  me,"  replied  her  \ 
aunt ;  "  nor  think  that  a  mother  eaa  tore  to 
ridicule  the  melancholy  infatuation  of  her  ! 
own  child,  and    of  one  vAiom  she  bva 
dearly  as  her  own.    I  thought  you  had  been  | 
better  taught,  Agnes  Forester,  than  to  call  J 
that  virtue  which  glitters  only  in  the  dasma- 
pered  dream  of  a  delirious  poet    Depend  ' 
upon  it,  there  Is  Httle  virtue  in  tfaoee  chaiae* 
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ten  which  separate  themselves  from  the 
chain  of  human  sympathy,  and  cannot  stoop 
and  bend,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  ge- 
neral good  of  society." 
ij     "*  There  P  exclaimed  Arnold,  as  he  en- 
i|  tered  just  in  time  to  catch  the  closing  sen- 
I  tence,  *' there  spoke  the  spirit  of  one  who 
1^  deserves  a  crown  of  glory  from  that  society 
L  which  she  idolizes.    Of  glory  such  as  no- 
'l  tiling  but  the  flash  of  the  meteor,  and  the 
I  glimmer  of  the  glow-worm,  and  the  sparkle 
j  of  the  sun-heam  on  the  wave,  can  rival  in 
■  tf  (ability  and  weight    Are  you,  my  fair  cou- 
e  ji,  taking  lessons  in  my  mother's  system  of 
I  pi)}ntlarity  ?    Allow  me  to  add  my  voice  to 
Utn,    FiiBtf  then,  as  a  dutiful  son,  I  take  up 
,  her  earnest  injunction,  that  you  stoop,  and 
j  bend,  and  devote  yourself  to  the  good  of  so- 
I  neiy ;  and  the  better  to  ensure  this  laudable 
end,  you  shall  move  amongst  mankind  upon 
the  principle  of  the  serpent,  for  ever  coiling, 
nuuiing,  and  unfolding,  so  as  to  elude  the 
attacks  of  all  enemies,  and  pierce  with  poi- 
soned fang,  under  the  shield  of  friendship. 
In  the  ^  game  of  life,'  that  weary  clog  which 
we  call  a  heart,  must  be  cast  off  and  leA  be- 
hind.   You  will  need  nothing  of  your  own, 
but  laughter  for  the  merry  and  sighs  for  the 
sad,  good  principles  for  the  pious,  and  good 
wishes  for  the  poor.     Add  to  which,  you 
must  be  ever  ready  to  lend  a  spark  to  the 
n^ing  star,  and  a  hand  to  extinguish  the 
laJing ;  you  must  watch  the  signs  of  the 
umes,  and  take  the  tone  of  the  leader,  what- 
rt-er  that  leader  maybe.  You  must  have  no 
feeling   but  what  serves  to  animate  and 
beautify  your  face,  do  prejudices  but  those 
of  the  friends  who  surround  you  ;  no  spleen, 
but  when  you  are  wanted  to  fight  their  bat- 
tles ;  no  revenge  but  for  their  wrongs ;  no 
hatred  bot  for  their  enemies.     With  such 
qiiiiiifications  you  may  fairly  mix  in  that 
whiripool  of  base  passions,  falsehood,  and 
irearioess  which  is  called  society.    Believe 
roe,  dear  Agnes,  there  is  nothing  to  repay 
you  for  the  trial,  unless  >*ou  are  longing  to 
exchange  your  beauty  for  vile  paint,  your 
:Vir  bruw  for  wrinkles^  your  smDes  for  de- 
critful  blandishments,  and  your  warm  heart 


for  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  kindness  which 
welcomes  you  into  what  is  called  the  <  bo- 
som of  society,'  is  nothing  better  than  a 
snare  to  beguile  you  into  an  exposure  of 
your  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  the  vul- 
tures who  prey  upon  the  peace  of  their  hu- 
man victims,  may  thrust  their  ravenous 
beaks  into  your  heart's  core.  The  flattery 
which  hails  your  approach,  is  only  to  lure 
you  on  to  fresh  antics  for  the  sport  of  the 
multitude  ;  and  the  generosity  which  heaps 
honours  and  favours  on  your  head,  has  its 
tenfold  reward  in  the  chains  which  it  is  thus 
enabled  to  throw  around  your  feet" 

**  And  yet,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival,  coolly, 
"  this  society  which  you  vilify,  is  made  up  of 
creatures  very  much  resembling  ourselves. 
You,  I  suppose,  as  being  most  important, 
personate  one  of  the  vultures  who  prey  with 
their  naughty  beaks.  Agnes  is  amongst  the 
generous,  who  throw  chains — and  since 
there  is  nothing  better  Ief\  for  me,  I  roust  be 
of  the  multitude  who  laugh ;"  and,  so  say- 
ing, she  iefl  tlie  dignified  orator  to  enlighten 
lus  fair  cousin  yet  further  upon  the  never- 
ending  source  of  eloquence,  the  follies  and 
abuses  of  society. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

FaoM  that  unfortunate  disunion  of  feeling 
which  too  frequently  separated  Arnold  Per- 
cival from  aU  intimate  and  heartfelt  com- 
munion with  his  mother,  she  was  accustomed 
to  seek  relief  in  the  clear,  constant,  and  ra- 
tional character  of  her  son  WaWr ;  and  now, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  had  just 
received  for  him,  she  entered  the  apartment 
that  was  considered  exclusively  bis  own; 
not  an  elegant  dressing-room,  rich  in  deco- 
rations and  perfumer)',  where  the  interesting 
occupant  lounges  at  ease  upon  luxurious 
sofas,  or  sits  as  it  were  "  corporeally  amal- 
gamated with  the  downy  cushions,"  glan- 
cing over  the  well-penned,  or  rather  weD- 
printed  page  of  a  new  and  fashionable  novel ; 
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but  a  wide,  low,  half-faraished  chamber,  with 
a  north  aspect,  where,  before  a  large  table, 
spread  over  with  papers  and  plans,  rough- 
drawings,  estimates,  and  valuations,  the 
young  engineer  was  accustomed  to  spend 
half  the  day,  and  sometimes  half  the  night 

^  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival,  handing  it  to  him;  and  Walter, 
taking  out  his  penknife,  cut  round  tlie  wax 
with  as  much  exactness  as  if  he  had  been  a 
collector  of  seals.  With  lips  compressed, 
and  eye  steady  and  sedate,  he  glanced  over 
its  contents,  and  then  presented  it  to  his 
mother. 

It  was  the  letter  he  had  long  been  anx- 
iously expecting,  and  came  to  inform  him 
that  a  situation  for  which  he  had  applied 
some  time  ago,  was  now  open  to  him. 

'^  This  is  just  what  you  wished  for,"  said 
Mrs.  Percival,  returning  the  letter ;  and  she 
would  have  congratulated  her  son  on  the 
success  of  his  application,  but  for  a  sudden 
difficulty  she  felt  in  accompanying  her  words 
with  that  cheerfulness  of  look  and  manner, 
without  which  congratulations  can  be  of  little 
value.  And  Walter,  too,  kept  his  eyes  closely 
fixed  upon  the  elevation  of  a  bridge  which 
lay  before  him,  while  he  expatiated  upon  his 
good  fortune,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  him- 
self desire  it  more  than  he  really  did. 

"And  wheni— "  asked  Mrs.  Percival; 
but  she  could  say  no  more,  for  she  felt  that, 
in  losing  this  excellent  son,  the  repose  of  her 
heart  in  its  domestic  sphere  would  be  gone 
— the  charm  of  happiness  which  bound  her 
to  her  own  fire-side  would  be  broken. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Walter,  rising,  and 
affectionatelr^taking  his  mother's  hand,  "  I 
suppose  it  must  be  soon.  When  a  hard  task 
has  to  be  accomplished,  the  more  speedily 
we  commence  with  it  the  better.  Were  I 
to  wait  until  I  really  felt  in  my  heart  that  I 
was  willing  to  leave  you,  I  should  be  here 
for  ever:  and  yet  I  would  gladly  have  been 
allowed  more  time."  And  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  reverie,  in  which  he  recounted,  as  if  think- 
ing aloud,  the  many  things  he  wished  to 
have  accomplished  before  his  departure  from 
home.    These  services^  upon  which  his  heart 


had  been  fixed,  related  chiefly  lo  his  motfier 
and  her  afifairs ;  but  the  account  wound  up 
with  the  training  of  a  new  pony;  ao  as  to 
make  it  gentle  enough  for  Agnes  to  tide. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  looking  oat 
of  the  window,  "  you  need  feel  do  anxiety 
about  the  pony ;  Arnold's  yonn^  horae  seems 
to  suit  Agnes  so  welL  See  1  see !  how  she 
reins  it  in."  But  Walter  was,  or  at  least  ap- 
peared to  be,  busy  again  at  his  work,  from 
which  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  ambling  of  a  high-mettled  steed;  and  ; 
such  was  his  didike  to  see  a  woman  brought 
into  any  sort  of  difficulty  or  danger,  without 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason,  that  be  neither 
saw,  nor  wished  to  see,  how  skilfully  Agnes 
could  manage  Arnold's  horse. 

The  road  which  the  equestrians  had  cho- 
sen was  particularly  suited  to  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  the  misanthrope ;  for  it  led  them 
to  the  brow  of  a  bold  promontory,  where 
they  were  surrounded  by  scenes  of  rugged 
and  lonely  grandeur,  amidst  which  man  in 
his  civilized  and  social  state,  could  hardly 
find  a  resting  place.    Here,  when  the  storm 
was  raging,  and  the  breakers  dashed  against 
the  white  rocks,  and  curled  in  foaming*  edJies 
far  up  into  the  echoing  caves,  Arnold  would 
oflen  come,  and  stand  a  silent  and  delighted 
spectator  of  the  warring  elements.    But  now 
the  sun  had  risen  upon  a  clear  and  Mw^fffg 
day,  and  the  wind  was  so  still  that  the  leavei 
scarce  fluttered  on  the  topmost  boughs^  and  , 
therefore  Arnold  had  asked  his  cousin  Agnes  \ 
to  join  him  in  his  ride ;  and  she,  with  that 
submissive  gentleness  with  which  women  are 
sometimes  too  apt  to  bow  to  Idly  and  oom- 
manding  spirits,  had  laid  aside  her  pencil 
and  her  books,  and  equipped  herself  for  a 
morning's   excursion — ^perhaps   not  uawil>  n 
lingly ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  interesting 
companion  which  Arnold  could  make  him-  ■ 
self  when  he  chose  to  condescend,  riding  it-  .j 
self  was  a  perfect  delight  to  her;  and  the  '. 
fresh  air  that  swept  over  the  high  promon-  |l 
tory,  at  whose  base  the  mighty  ooean  was  ' 
slumbering,  the  cry  of  innumerable  sea-birds 
perched  upon  the  ledges  of  the  difis,  or  | 
stretching  their  white  wings^  and  sailing 
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away — away  over  the  blue  depth  of  silent 
waters,  the  sun-beamB  dancing  on  the  pebbly 
shore,  now  revealing  the  minate  and  exqui- 
site workmanship  of  nature  in  the  feathery 
sea-weed  and  the  sparkling  shells,  and  then 
li^rbting  Qp  the  bold  outline  of  stupendous 
rock-s,  and  throwing  back  their  shadows  far 
and  deep — all  combined  to  give  life,  and  joy, 
and  animation,  to  one  who  was  peculiarly 
formed  for  that  happiness  which  derives  a 
perpetual  supply  from  the  grandeur,  and 
beauty,  and  harmony,  of  the  creation. 

Arnold,  too,  was  wont  to  feel  a  lighter  and 
more  genial  spirit  stirring  within  1dm,  when 
away  from  the  haunts  of  man ;  nor  was  Ag- 
nes the  less  happy  that  hers  was  the  only 
companionship  wbich  his  reserved  and 
gloomy  nature  could  brook. 

**  He  hates  mankind,  but  he  does  not  hate 
me ;  to  others  he  is  sullen  and  unsocial,  but 
to  me  generous  and  kind ;  the  chords  which 
produce  nothing  but  harsh  and  discordant 
•otmds  for  die  vulgar  ear,  are  turned  to 
melody  for  mine;"  was  the  frequent  lan- 
guage of  her  heart,  which  bounded  with  tri- 
umphant gladness  at  tlic  thought ;  and,  with 
the  happiness  of  one  who  rejoices  over  a  se- 
cret treasure,  fully  sensible  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  though  aware  that  others  are  not  ca- 
pable of  estimating  its  value,  she  uttered 
many  a  cordial  response  to  the  fitful  and  ca- 
pnrioos  revealings  of  that  heart,  which  ex- 
posed its  intemal  workings  to  no  eye  but 
hersL 

A  Her  standing  for  some  time  upon  a  com- 
manding height,  which  overlooked  the  sea, 
Arnold  proposed  that  they  should  leave  their 
horses  at  a  small  inn,  frequented  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  and  situated  in  a  deep  ravine 
which  opened  through  precipitous  cliffs 
down  to  the  only  landing  place  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  Here,  in  a  little 
sandy  creek,  lay  Arnold's  own  boat,  in  which, 
r-M  only  when  the  waves  were  calm  as  now, 
b  2X  sometimrs  when  it  needed  a  steady  brain 
vid  adventurous  spirit  to  tempt  their  awak- 
ened fbiy,  he  was  accustomed  to  work  his 
pavsage  through  the  breakers,  and  then,  reet- 
trg  on  his  oam,  would  dream  away  hours  of 


solitary  musing.  With  stout  and  manly  ef- 
forts, he  now  pushed  off  fVom  the  shore,  and 
Agnes,  to  whom  the  air  and  exercise  of  the 
morning  had  given  more  than  her  wonted 
share  of  freshness  and  beauty,  seated  herself 
like  his  good  genius  beside  him. 

"Look  Arnold,'*  said  she,  dasping  her 
hands  with  enthusiasm,  'Mook  at  the  white 
rocks  now!  Hark!  to  the  cry  of  the  sea 
birffs,  and  the  roar  of.  the  surf  in  those  hoU 
low  eaves.  And  then  the  clear  depth  be- 
neath us!— Behold  what  a  world  is  below! 
Masses  of  stupendous  magnitude  like  the 
clifis  above,  down,  down  to  an  immeasura- 
ble depth !  Think  if  we  should  strike  upon 
some  of  their  rugged  and  frightful  pinnacles 
which  are  barely  discernible  through  the 
deceitful  water ;  if  a  gale  should  arise,  or  a 
whiripool  draw  us  in  with  its  devouring 
strength  I"— 

"  Then  we  should  die  together !"  said  Ar- 
nold, and  Agnes  looked  up  into  his  face  to 
see  if  there  was  more  in  his  words  than  *  met 
the  ear.' 

Accuf;tomed  to  behold  him  on  all  occa- 
sions with  eyes  cold  and  averted,  she  now 
blushed  to  find,  that  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  they  were  fixed  upon  her  with  tender- 
ness and  deep  interest;  for  such  was  the 
high  tone  of  his  reserved  and  stately  charac- 
ter, and  such  more  especially  had  been  his 
uniformly  respectful  delicacy  towards  her- 
self^ that  she  had  never  before  been  remind- 
ed by  look  or  word,  of  the  probability  tliat  he 
could  be  more  to  her  than  a  brother. 

How  mighty  and  mysterious  are  the  infio- 
ences  of  association,  which  strike  the  multi- 
tudinous keys  of  thought  and  feeling,  some- 
times ringing  a  thousand  changes  upon  a 
single  word  or  an  unexpected  look ! 

For  some  time  Agnes  remained  in  silent 
musing,  her  head  turned  away  from  Arnold, 
and  her  hand  drooping  down,  so  as  just  to 
touch  the  sparkling  waters  that  rippled 
against  the  side  of  the  boat  Her  eye  wan- 
dered over  the  wide  scene  of  splendour  and 
beauty  that  was  spread  before  her,  and  ap- 
parently her  mind  went  along  with  it  into 
the  dells  and  fissures  of  the  rocks,  where  the 
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sea-weed  lay  in  dark  and  heavy  maasee,  or 
high  up  to  the  promontory's  brow,  or  far  into 
the  horizon,  where  a  few  white  sails  were 
seen  like  atrial  beings  winging  their  flight 
to  a  distant,  it  might  be,  to  a  happier  Icuid. 
Alas !  no !  her  thoughts  had  now  little  to  do 
with  the  loveliness  of  nature.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  in  the  land  of  visions,  conjuring  up 
strange  pictures  of  the  future,  in  which  the 
only  actors  that  appeared  in  her  air-bttilt 
castles  were  herself  and  that  mysterious  and 
un&thomaUe  being  who  seemed  formed  to 
be  the  ruler  of  her  destiny. 

''Here,"  said  Arnold,  r^lacing  his  oars 
and  folding  his  arms,  <<here  is  loneliness 
enough.  Ahl  give  me  the  inhospitable  des- 
ert, where  I  may  breathe  and  move  in  free- 
dom ;  or  the  wide  waste  of  boundless  ocean, 
where  upon  its  restless  bosom  '  I  «tiil  may 
ride  and  sleep.' " 

"And  here,"  said  Agnes,  *' would  it  be 
your  happiness  to  be  alone  ?" 

*^  No,  not  alone.  If  any  mortal  mixture  of 
earth's  mould  could  be  found,  whose  sense 
of  enjoyment  was  like  my  own ;  and  not  of 
enjoyment  only,  but  of  wrong,  and  injury, 
and  weariness,  and  o^^ression. — No,  Agnes, 
there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  a  creature  con- 
stituted like  myself." 

"  But  is  it  necessary  that  the  people  with 
whom  we  live  should  have  feelings  and  pre- 
judices like  our  own?" 

"  Ah !  there  you  touch  the  root  of  my  mal- 
ady. I  cannot  h've  with  people.  If  I  hold 
any  companionship,  it  must  be  with  one  be- 
ing, and  one  only,  and  if  that  being  could  not 
look  upon  human  nature  with  sentiments  like 
mine — if  she  brought  with  her  a  bright  eye, 
a  rosy  cheek,  and  a  heart  warm  and  social 
as  your  own;  how  then  could  she  endure 
my  moodiness,  or  sacrifice  the  bloom  of  her 
life  to  the  premature  winter  of  mine  ?" 

''  She  would  endeavour,"  said  Agnes,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his  arm,  ''to  make  the 
misanthrope  less  moody.  She  would  tell 
him  that  the  wide  universe,  even  in  whose 
deserts  are  fountains  of  delight,  was  created 
by  a  Being  wise  and  merciful,  who  has  al- 
lowed to  the  creatures  of  his  formation  just 


happineas  enough  in  this  life  to  make  them 
wish  for  eternity,  and  just  sufficient  aoffenng 
and  trial  to  fit  them  for  everiaaiing  enjoy- 
ment That  it  is  not  only  in  the  umbra mii, 
and  the  ocean,  and  the  free  air  of  the  wilder-  | 
ness,  that  we  feel  his  goodneas;  tat  in  tbe 
power  and  mi^t  of  human  inteflecty  in  the 
unshackled  intercourse  of  mind,  and  in  tbe 
kindly  afifections  of  relatiooahip  and  hooe." 
^  And  how  would  you  teach  thia  to  ne?^ 
*'  To  those  ^o  can  feel,  there  are  many 
ways  of  teaching.  But,  eome,  it  ia  time  to 
return.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  the  equestrians  reached  Mra.  Per> 
cival's  door,  Walter  appeared  as  umml,  ai  | 
if  by  a  kind  of  magic  which  brought  him  al- 
ways to  the  very  spot  where  Agnea  wiabed  i 
to  dismount,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
she  wanted  a  helping  hand,  and  was  hmppy  \ 
to  find  a  cheerful  welcome  back.     Toniay. 
however,  she  only  answered  by  a  slight  in- 
clination of  her  head,  and  scarcely  a  wigle  { 
smile  to  Walter's  congratulations  on  her  snle 
return ;  nor  did  she  appear  either  aorpriaed 
or  deeply  interested,  when  he  said,  in  n  q^aiet 
and  unobtrusive  manner,  as  they  walked  to>  j 
gether  into  the  house,  '^  I  am  going  to  lesvc 
you,  Agnes." 

"  Going  to  leave  us !    When?* 

"  To-^norrow,  I  believe." 

"What,  so  soon!" 

But  all  this  was  said  with  such  a  carekas 
and  wandering  eye,  that  Walter,  wboae 
heart  had  been  full  enough  before,  turned 
suddenly  away  from  his  unfeeling  oomrin, 
and  scarcely  exchanged  another  word  with 
her  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  is  true  her  behavioar  appeared  unfeeling 
to  one  who  was  looking,  on  this  oocaaon  at 
least,  for  a  little  sympathy— a  little  kindness, 
in  return  for  all  that  hehad  lavished  upon  her : 
but  it  is  fortunate  for  the  human  heart  that 
it  cannot  feel  at  all   points  at  the 
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time;  and  Agnes  had  leen  a  sort  of  virion 
likat  rooming,  which  left  her  little  interest  for 
I  the  realities  around  her. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  was  spent 
by  Walter  and  his  mother  in  all  the  bustle  of 
!  preparation,  in  which  he  appeared  to  take  an 
unusually  active  part,  hurrying  from  room  to 
room  with  a  firm  and  determined  step,  as  if 
the  very  violence  with  which  he  trod  the 
floors  at  the  same  time  trampled  down  some 
painfiil  and  almost  unoontrolable  feeling. 
The  nighty  business  of  packing  was  at  last 
nearly  completed;  unloaded  shelves  and 
empty  drawers  were  again  examined,  and 
one  thing  only  was  wanted— a  piece  of  muric, 
which  Agnes  had  copied  for  hhn,  and  which 
was  still  amongst  her  own,  beneath  the  piano 
in  the  drawing-room.  His  strong  hand 
trembled  when  he  touched  the  door ;  but  he 
did  open  it  al  last;  and  there,  half  shrouded 
in  the  muslin  drapery  of  the  window,  stood 
his  cousin  and  his  brother,  with  the  pale  moon- 
beams sbintng  on  them  through  the  fringe  of 
jeosamina,  which  fimned  a  canopy  above, 
and  aeot  forth  its  delicious  odours  through 
the  casement,  now  thrown  open  to  admit  the 
sweet  scents  and  sounds  of  summer's  twilight 
,  hour. 

I     The  two  friends,  who  looked  so  much  like 

I  tovers,  were  canying  on  an  earnest  conver- 

.  Kit  ion  in  low  murmurs,  which  was  hardly  in- 

!  termpted  by  Walter's  entrance.     Quick  as 

thought,  he  turned  over  all  the  music,  and 

I  Uirn,  snatching  up  the  piece  he  wanted, 

^  iittjjnbled  over  an  ottoman,  and  hurried  out 

of  the  room,  humming  a  merry  tune  as  he 

went 

Whether  Agnes  had  never  been  told  that 
bcr  cousin  would  leave  early  in  the  morning, 
iff  whether,  aRer  being  told,  she  had  really 
forgotten  it,  does  not  appear  very  decided. 
Wh^n  she  retired  to  rest  that  ni^r,  however, 
p\ie  had  no  definite  idea  that,  to  see  him 
ai^n  belbre  his  departure,  it  would  be  ne- 
r<-«jary  to  shake  off  her  slumbers  long  before 
i>i«  usual  hour;  nor,  indeed,  if  she  had  been 
t  ->!  I.  would  this  have  heen  eanily  accomplisti* 
«-  i  ;  for  sleep  was  long  that  ni^ht  in  visiting 
L«r  eyelids    soch  lively  and  varied  hnages 


gathered  round  her,  amongst  which  her 
cousin  Arnold  bore  no  insignificant  part 
Every  development  of  his  mysterious  charac- 
ter was  examined,  admired,  and  dwelt  upon. 
Looks,  words,  and  circumstances,  were  re- 
called; comparisons  were  drawn;  disjoint- 
ed things  were  united;  qualities  the  most  op- 
posite to  each  other  were  reconciled  and 
mingled ;  and  then  all  were  woven  together 
into  that  frail  and  fantastic  garment  which 
inmgination  throws  over  the  future,  beauti- 
iying,  in  the  distance,  that  which,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  may  prove  to  be  nothing  better 
than  a  waste  or  a  ruin. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  ihe  morning,  Wal- 
ter arose  and  looked  out  upon  the  dewy 
lawn.  ^'  Here  they  will  wander  in  the  cool 
evening,"  thought  he,  ''when  I  am  panting 
in  the  dust  of  die  city.    But  it  matters  not 

I  will  never  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  and 
when  I  can  assist  my  mother,  she  will  be 
better  able  to  afford  a  home  for  Agnes ; — 
perhaps  Agnes  will  not  need  one  then," 
was  the  thought  which  followed  ;  and  there 
is  no  knowing  where  his  meditations  might 
have  carried  him,  had  not  his  mother  tapped 
gently  at  his  door,  and  asked  some  kind 
question  about  his  comfort  It  was  evident 
that  the  night  had  not  been  to  her  a  season 
of  rest;  and,  with  tearful  eyes  she  now 
called  her  son  to  join  her  at  that  melancholy 
place  of  meeting— an  early  breakfast-table^ 
before  a  painful  separation  and  a  long  jour- 
ney. Together  they  lef^  the  room ;  but 
Walter  stood  behind  for  one  moment,  as 
they  passed  hiscousin^a  door,  to  hear  if  there 
was  any  sound  within ;  but  he  never  trusted 
himself  with  her  name,  and  Mrs.  Percival  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  her  own  griefs  to  recol- 
lect tliat  any  thing  could  aggravate  his. 

As  for  Arnold,  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  disturb  himself  in  the  morning,  for 
he  had  visited  his  brother  in  bis  own  cliam- 
ber  the  night  bef  )rp,  and  very  properly  taken 
leave  of  him  there.  So,  Walter  pat  down 
with  hia  mother,  and  tried  to  drink  her  scald- 
ing tea,  and  to  swallow  the  food  which  she 
continually  pressed  upon  his  plate.  His 
watch  lay  beside  him  on  the  table,  and  he 
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would  have  given  lomething  just  then  to 
know  what  length  of  lime  waa  required  for 
a  young  lady  to  dren.  One  quarter  after 
another  passed  away,  and  Walter  grew  al- 
ternately hot  and  cold,  red  and  white,  hurt 
and  irritated ;  and  yet,  no  sound  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs.  At  last,  when  the  half 
hour  which  he  had  allowed  himself  had 
fairly  expired,  he  took  up  the  watch,  and  re- 
turned it  to  his  pocket,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  has  "  decidedly  given  the  matter  up;" 
and  having  done  this,  he  had  more  thoughts 
to  spare  for  his  mother,  and  consequently 
took  leave  of  her  with  the  warmth  and  leo- 
deraess  of  one  whose  heart  was  aimoat  ex- 
clusively her  own. 

Something  after  this  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  and  although  the  domestics  would 
any  of  them  have  run  vap  stairs  or  down  in  an 
instant,  esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  serve  him, 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not  explain  ex* 
actly  what  he  had  left  behind ;  but  hurrying 
back  to  his  own  room,  strode  along  the  paa- 
sage  with  such  a  tremendous  tread  as 
would,  he  thought,  have  been  enough  to 
awaken  the  "seven  sleepers  of  Christen- 
dom." But  no — it  would  not  do.  Young 
ladies  can  sometimes  sleep  very  soundly 
when  their  cousins  are  going  away;  and 
Waiter,  when  he  looked  back  to  the  house, 
and  up  to  the  second  row  of  windows,  saw  no 
white  handkerchief  waving  as  a  farewell  sign. 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more  hateful 
than  the  first  conviction  we  feel  of  our  own 
ingratitude  to  those  who  we  know  will  be 
deeply  pained  by  our  neglect 

Before  Agnes  had  quite  finished  the  du- 
ties of  her  toilet,  at  a  late  hour  that  morn- 
ing, the  thought  struck  her  that  it  was 
possible  Walter  might  be  gone ;  and  that, 
even  if  he  were  not,  she  had  much  to  atone 
for  in  her  unkindness  the  day  before;  for 
she  had  not  done  him  the  slightest  service, 
nor  even  made  him  the  offer  of  any.  And 
then  she  excused  herself  by  thinking  that 
her  aunt  was  one  who  never  wished  for  help ; 
and  Walter,  too,  was  of  the  same  indepen- 
dent spirit;  besides,  he  had  not  been  so 
pleasant  lately  as  he  used  to  be.    He  had 


grown  more  oold  and  distant,  andihe  har^ 
knew  whether  her  company  waa  agreeable  j 
to  him  or  not    But  she  would  go  direct!y  | 
and  look  for  him  in  the  garden,  and  ask  bixn  | 
if  there  was  any  tlung  she  could  do. 

On  her  descent  to  the  garden  with  this 
laudable  resolution,  Agnes  was  met  by  a 
boy  bringing  home  her  dog. 

^  Where  have  you  been,  Pelerl"  aatd  ahe^ 
"  and  who  told  you  to  take  my  dogi" 

^Mr.  Walter,  ma'am,**  replied  the  boy, 
"  gave  me  strict  orders  to  exerdfle  him  evciy 
day.  He  chose  to  walk  two  milea  with  him 
himself  this  moraing^on  purpoae,  as  he  eald, 
to  play  with  the  poor  animal  for  the  leet 
time,  and  to  show  me  how  to  make  bim  take 
to  the  water,  and  then  to  rub  his  eoai,  asd 
all  howl  am  to  manage  him;  for,  aa  he  aaid, 
just  aa  the  ooach  was  driving  np^  '  the  paor 
fellow  perhaps  would  misa  him  more  than 
some  others  would.' " 

This  reproach,  sinq^e  as  it  waa,  and  alto- 
gether unintentional,  struck  Agnea  to  the 
heart ;  and  she  retired  to  her  own  room  to 
pour  out  the  bitter  and  burning  toan  of  aelf 
condemnation. 

The  coach  which  Walter  bad  choami  m 
the  most  suitable  vehicle  for  himaelf  aad 
his  sorrows,  was  one  much  celebrated  for 
its  rapid  and  fiirious  progresa;  andtho«(gh  | 
of\en  inclined  to  pity  the  poor  botsea,  he  j 
was  upon  the  whole  well  pleased  .with  the  ' 
speed  with  which  he  passed  through  the 
air ;  the  dangerous  swing  of  the  eacriage,  , 
the  shrill  notes  of  the  bugle,  and  the  wonder  { 
and  acclamation  with  which  the  airivalof  j 
such  a  vehicle  is  always  hailed  by  die  oa- 1' 
tiring  rabble,  supplying  the  etimulos  which 
he  wanted  from  without,  to  relieve  that ' 
which  was  somewhat  too  intense  within. 

It  was  a  close  and  sultry  evening  when 
this  gallopping  phenomenon  reached  th^ 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  whirling  along  in 
an  increased  vortex  of  dost  and  impori^. 
the  horses  foaming  and  panting  in  the  heated 
atmosphere,  the  coachman  stunning  the 
ears  of  his  fellow  travellers  with  oaths  and 
rude  jests,  the  busy  multitude  through  which 
they  now  passed  evincing  their  metrofoli- 
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tan  iodifTerenoe  by  the  apathy  with  which 
I  they  looked  up  from  amongst  their  heaps  of 
I  witiiered  vegetables,  or  peeped  from  tlie 
,  still  more  disgusting  appendages  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  slaughterers'  dens,  wiping  their 
,  wrinkled  brows  with  wetl-wom  aprons,  and 
kicking  the  lean  dogs  that  came  to  smell 
,  (Tor,  alas !  they  might  not  taste)  their  dainty 
\  viands.    Then  the  ratde  of  carts  and  car- 
;  riagee,  and,  beyond  in  the  distance,  the  un- 
it ceasing  and  interminable  din  of  this  human 
I  hive !     What  a  situation  for  the  heart-sick 
traveller,  whose  senses  had  been  awakened 
in  childhood  to  the  music  of  summer  birds, 
the  murmuring  of  pure  waters,  the  green 
'.  pastures  and  flowery  meadows,  the  scent  of 
hay  fields,  and  all  the  sweet  sounds  and 
sights  that  fill  up  the  treasury  of  nature. 

Could  Walter  have  looked  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood,— to  the  favourite 
haunts  of  his  maturer  years,  he  would  have 
seen,  at  the  very  same  hour  which  first  found 
him  a  weary  and  comfortless  inhabitant  of  the 
city,  a  litde  boat  pushed  oflf  from  a  rocky 
shore  against  which  the  idle  waves  were 
'  gently  heaving  with  a  regular  and  lulling 
sound,   while  all  beyond  was  bright  and 
'  Kilent  as  a  sea  of  glass.     The  shadows  of 
the  majestic  cliffe  fell  far  over  the  sleeping 
waters,  while  here  and  there,  a  bold  frag- 
ment of  rock  caught  the  last  tinge  of  gold- 
en sxuiset,  and  the  western  sky  was  lighted 
up  with  such  refulgence,  that  the  waving 
ll  irndrilf  of  wild  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
trow  of  the  precipice  were  shaped  out  in 
j  c\f^  and  distinct  outline.     It  was  almost 
'  prrifanation  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  such  a 
«c4.*ne  even  with  the  splashing  oar ;  so  Ar- 
'  n<»1J   rested  from  his  labours,  and  Agnes, 
bending  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  seemed  to 
i  m  a:ch  the  feathers  of  the  sea-bird  as  they 
•a.led  past  her  on  the  surface  of  the  gliding 
'  cxirrrnt 

I       -*  Poor  Walter  T  said  she,  at  last,  with  an 
involuntary  sigh. 

•*  I  should  say  happy  Walter,"  observed 
A  mold.  **  Who  would  not  rather  bid  adieu 
to  breaking  hearts,  than  live  for  ever  with 
tiiose  *  who  cannot  bless  them— whom  they 


cannot  bless.'  It  is  happier  to  feel  that  there 
is  a  chain  which  binds  you  to  some  human 
fellowship,  even  though  that  chain  should  be 
strained  to  its  utmost  stretch :  than  to  stand 
alone  as  I  do,  and  to  know  that  in  your  mo- 
ments of  weakness,  you  can  have  no  support 
beyond  yourself.'* 

''Ah!  now,"  said  Agnes,  '<you  speak  as 
I  would  always  have  you  speak.  Why, 
why  should  you  be  oppressed  with  this  mis- 
erable loneliness,  when  the  wdrld  has  so 
many  warm  hearts  for  those  who  will  but 
seek  and  value  them  1" 

"  But  none  for  me^  Agnes.  It  is  my  dea- 
tiny  to  be  for  ever  pining  for  something 
which  I  cannot  find  in  this  weary  life ;  some- 
thing more  constant  and  sincere  than  the 
general  character  of  society  affords ;  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  durable  than  that  all- 
prevailing  and  palpable  mockery  which  you 
call  friendship." 

'*  The  ties  of  relationship,"  said  Agnes, 
''when  rightly  estimated,  afford  us  much  of 
strength  and  consolation  in  seasons  of  trial 
and  difiiculty.  Have  you  not  a  mother, 
whose  devotedness  to  her  children  is  most 
exemplary,  and  a  brother " 

''My  mother,"  replied  Arnold,  "has  no 
longer  that  affection  for  me  which  constitut- 
ed the  happiness  of  my  childhood.  The 
melancholy  fact  is,  that  I  have  worn  it  out 
by  my  morose  and  sullen  temper.  My 
brother,  too,  whether  from  the  diflerence 
which  he  feels  in  our  circumstances,  or  from 
some  other  inexplicable  cause,  has  become 
reserved  and  distant  towards  me ;  so  that 
you,  Agnes,  are  the  only  being  upon  earth 
to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart,  or  communi- 
cate the  feelings  most  intimately  connected 
with  iL" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,"  replied  Agnes,  "  why 
others  cannot,  or  rather  do  not,  share  in 
that  intimacy  which  I  enjoy  ?  It  is  because 
your  character  is  never  unveiVd  before  them. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any 
one  should  love  us  because  of  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  our  existence,  or  even  for  some 
latent  feeling  of  regard  which  lies  dormant 
at  the  bottom  of  our  heart?,  unknown  to  any 
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bein^  but  ourselves.  There  must  be  a  mu- 
tual understanding,  occasionally  an  un- 
reserved exposure  of  the  inner  mind,  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  little  acts  of  kindnen 
and  consideration  to  constitue  the  happiness 
and  the  durabilty  of  all  earthly  attachmenta 
Your  heart  is  bound  up  within  too  narrow  a 
compass ;  all  its  best  feelings  which  might 
shoot  up  and  flourish,  and  bring  forth  fruits 
of  gladness,  and  beauty,  and  benefit  to  man- 
kind, return  without  having  found  an  object, 
and  fall  back  upon  itself  with  deadly  and 
oppressive  weight  Oh !  be  to  others  what 
you  arc  to  me,  and  they  will— they  must** — 
''love  you,**  4ie  would  have  added,  and  the 
tjm^  was  when  she  could  have  spoken  these 
words  with  the  same  earnest  gravity,  and 
without  one'  thought  of  shame ;  but  now  her 
cheek  was  spread  over  with  a  burning  blush, 
and  her  eyes  looked  away  from  him  whom 
she  was  addressing,  and  she  found  out  again 
that  it  was  time  to  return  home,  for  the  moon 
was  just  rising  over  the  silvery  waters,  and 
the  distant  line  of  coast  grew  indistinct  in  the 
dimness  of  summer  twilight 


CHAPTER  V. 

Although  the  departure  of  Walter  Perci- 
val  was  felt  as  a  severe  loss  by  every  mem- 
ber of  his  mother's  houeeliold,  she  herself 
was  the  only  inconsolable  sufierer;  and 
much  she  wondered  that  Agnes,  who  had 
shared  so  largely  in  his  kindness,  and,  she 
suspected,  in  his  love,  should  go  about  her 
usual  occupations  as  cheerfully  as  if  no  in. 
road  had  been  mside  upon  her  sphere  of  en- 
joyment It  is  true,  she  sometimes  be- 
moaned his  absence,  and  exclaimed,  "  How 
much  I  miss  poor  Walter!''  but  her  looks 
were  not  exactly  suited  to  her  words,  and  ' 
Mrs.  Percival  was  little  gratified  to  hear 
her  favourite  son  perpetually  spoken  of  as 
"poor  Walter!" 

"  There  must  be,  and  there  is,  a  reason," 
said  the  sage  lady  to  herself^  "  why  Agnes  is 


so  callous  to  all  other  fedings.    Well  did 
the  poet  say, 

*TlM  eottrw  of  trae  Iot«  MV«r  did  ra»  saoock.* 


for  here  is  my  poor  niece  wasting  her  yovnig 
afiections  upon  this  statue  of  a  man,  wIki 
will  never  make  her  any  other  retom  than 
in  cold  civilities,  and  long  stories  about  hk 
own  4ark  destiny ;  and  blindly  overiooking, 
slighting,  and  forgetting  the  Idndegt  and 
most  generous  heart  that  ever  warmed  a 
human  bosonu" 

It  is  possible  that  Agnes  Forrester  w 
not  quite  so  blind  aa  her  wise  aunt  mamptfc^ 
ed }  for  a  woman's  heart  does  not  always  go 
along  with  her  judgment,  but  will  sometimes 
strike  off  in  an  oblique  direction,  leaving^  the  J 
intellectual  faculties  to  wonder  at  its  eccen- 
tric movements.     Bendes  which,  the  all- 
powerful  influence  of  society  has  so  fetiered 
us  vrith  the  chains  of  false  delicacy,  that  we 
are  not,  on  any  account,  to  suspect  the  de-  | 
signs  of  a  gentleman  until  an  offer  of  mar-  [ 
riage  has  really  and  bona  fdt  passed  his 
lips:  and  Agnes, -like  many  other  g^la  of 
her  age,  and  in  her  circumstancesi  was  glad 
to  lay  hoki  of  the  plea  for  continuing  her  in- 
timacy with  Arnold.    ^For  I  have  yet  no  ' 
right,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh,  <^to  soppose 
that  he  values  me  in  any  other  way  than  as 
the  playmate  of  his  youth ;  and  if  he  ever 
should,  it  will  be  time  enou^  to  take  into  { 
account  his  capability  (or  making  a  good 
husband,  when  he  offers  himself  as  one.** 

Now  there  was  something  in  this  last 
homely  expression  that  always  brought  a 
chill  along  with  it,  when  api^d  to  her 
sin  Arnold ;  and  yet  what  must  aD  their 
ing,  dreaming,  and  moon-gazing  come  feo« 
but  either  this  or  nothing. 

^<0h!  that  I  could  ask  counsel  of  my 
aunt,"  said  she ;  but  Arnold  was  at  that  in- 
stant by  her  side,  and  she  adced  counsel  only 
of  her  own  heart 

^Has  my  mother  told  you,"  asked  he, 
"  that  I  am  really  going  to  try  my  fortune  at 
college  1" 

"  She  has ;  and  I  only  wonder  that  1 
heard  it  firom  yourselC'' 
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'  It  ifl  M>  tmpoesible  (or  me  to  believe  any 

I  one  interested  in  mj  fate,''  replied  the  tni*- 

anthrope,  "that  if  any  thing  extraordinary 

were  to  happen  to  me,  which  I  must  reveal, 

I  believe  I  ahould  teU  it  to  the  winds  and 

I  waves." 

I  Agnes  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  deep 
'  shadow  of  her  long,  dark  eye-lashes  eonceal- 
I  ed  the  glistening  of  her  tears. 
I  ^  I  wonder,**  said  she  at  last,  *<  what  earth- 
{ iy  token,  what  pledge  or  proof,  in  word  or 
I  deed,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  you 
that  you  were  dear  to  any  human  heart  7" 

^l  never  feel  so  near  that  blessed  truth,'' 
answered  he,  **  as  when  I  am  in  your  pre- 
sence ;  but  one  hour  of  solitary  musing  al- 
ways undeceives  me,  and  I  am  lonely  and 
^iesolate  again.*' 

^'Oh!  do  not  indulge  in  these  unsocial 
and  unprofitable  musings,"  said  Agnes,  for- 
getting, in  her  earnest  warmth,  all  that  had 
w>  lately  occupied  her  thoughts:  ^^you  are 
not  lonely — ^you  never  shall  be  desolate  P' 

Arnold  began  to  think  his  hour  was  at 
hand ;  and,  had  he  been  subject  to  sudden 
impulses,  the  spell  which  bound  his  gentle 
coiuin  to  him  with  more  than  sisterly  affection 
would}  probably,  have  been  broken,  then  and 
there,  by  a  full  disclosure  of  his  hopes  and 
w  i%hes.    But  he  knew  her  firm  character  too 
wvU  to  risk  any  thing  by  rash  confidence ; 
and    therefore  they  sailed  together  again 
I  upon  the  quiet  sea,  and  Agnes  scrupled  not 
.  to  be  still  like  a  shadow  by  his  side. 
I     *"  Let  us  go  out,  for  the  last  time,  in  my 
'  trim  boat  upon  the  ocean,"  said  Arnold,  the 
ii.ty  before  he  was  to  leave  home ;  for  it  is 
«ine  of  the  characteristics  of  a  melancholy 
I  *.r*nprrament,  that  when  any  sort  of  plea- 
••ure  does  by  accident  occur,  it  shall  be  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  kui  time;  and  Agnes 
hf^ard  the  mournful  and  prophetic  tone  in 
w:uch  these  words  were  uttered  with  as  sad 
a  countenance  as  eveti  Arnold  himself  could 

It  WAS  a  clear  autumiuil  day.  The  yellow 
Ff-Ids  and  variegated  woods  were  clothed  in 
more  than  real  beauty  to  the  youthful  and 
romantic  wmderen,  and  every  sight  and 


sound  in  the  wide  realm  of  nature  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  idea  of  being  seen,  heard,  and 
felt  together  for  the  last  time. 

How  scornfully  can  those  who  are  hack- 
neyed in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  busy  life 
look  down  from  the  citadel  of  the  worid  and 
laugh  at  the  loves  and  the  follies  of  their 
early  years :  but  is  there  not  more  of  bitter- 
ness than  mirth  in  such  laughter?  and  would 
they  not  give  all  the  wealth  of  the  peopled 
city  to  see  again,  with  eyes  that  were  lighted 
from  within,  and  to  walk  onee  more  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  own  hearts  1  It  is  not  thus 
with  the  happy  few  who  are  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life.  They  can  look 
back  with  as  little  of  contempt  as  regret  upon 
the  enjoyments  of  youth,  that  live  in  recol- 
lection like  the  roses  of  summer,  when  the 
cold  snows  are  sleeping  on  the  ground — 
(kded  and  fallen,  it  is  true,  yet  fair  and  faith- 
ful pledges  that  the  blessings  which  have 
been  may  yet  be  again:  tliat  the  power 
which  first  created  can  still  renew;  and 
that  every  particle  of  our  past  or  present 
happiness  is  an  emanation  from  that  source 
which  IB  able  to  fill  the  future  with  eternal 
joy. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  two  friends  to  con- 
verse on  any  light  or  trivial  topic,  and  all  the 
subjects  which  had  lately  afibrded  them  the 
deepest  interest,  on  this  day  appeared  to  be 
accompanied  with  too  close  a  relation  to  their 
own  individual  feelings  to  be  either  safe  or 
pleasant  ground  to  touch  upon.  Conse- 
quently, they  rode  on  in  almost  unbroken  si- 
lence, yet  each  occupied  by  the  same  train 
of  reflections,  thinking,  as  it  were,  into  each 
other's  minds,  feeling  simultaneously,  and 
understanding  without  words. 

Arrived  at  Arnold's  favourite  point  of  ob- 
servation, they  stood  upon  the  bold  promon- 
tory, and  gazed  once  more  upon  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters.  "  Without  a  mark,  with- 
out a  bound,"  it  lay  before  them  like  the 
ocean  of  infinity,  on  which  their  thoughts 
were  floating.  Arnold's  tall  and  command- 
ing figure  stood  upon  a  point  of  projecting 
rock,  and  Agnes,  in  her  gentler  character, 
held  her  wonted  station,  like  a  sister  spirit, 
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at  his  side.  There  is  no  human  sentimental- 
ist who  would  not  have  pronounced  these 
two  beings  to  have  been  created  for  each 
other's  happiness ;  but  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  besides  looking^  thinking, 
or  even  feeling  in  unison  with  those  we  love ; 
and  life  is  altogether  a  very  different  scene 
from  a  sea-view  on  a  sunny  day. 

Lightly  upon  the  glassy  surface  o^  the 
ocean  did  Arnold's  little  boat  glide  off  from 
the  rocky  shore;  and  when  he  rested  upon 
his  oars,  there  was  such  solemn  beauty  and 
stillness  all  around,  that  Agnes  was  less  dis- 
posed than  ever  to  interrupt  the  harmony  by 
any  words  of  her  own.  Still  she  had  had 
much  to  say  to  her  cousin  before  he  left  his 
home,  and  how  could  she  answer  to  her  con- 
science if  she  wasted  this  last  opportunity? 

We  have  not  yei  said  that  Agnes  Forester 
was  beautiful,  but  there  was  something  more 
than  beauty  in  every  change  and  movement 
of  her  expressive  countenance.  Even  in  its 
repose  there  was  more  to  be  learned,  ad- 
mired, and  felt,  than  in  the  most  loquacious 
efforts  of  many  of  her  sex ;  and,  now,  when 
her  heart  was  labouring  with  a  burden  of 
disinterested  anxiety  and  love,  Arnold  could 
not  choose  but  gaze  upon  her  face,  to  read 
there  what  her  lips  seemed  unable  to  utter. 
At  last  she  spoke,  and  the  very  tenderness 
of  her  expression  showed  how  far  were  her 
thoughts  from  dwelliog  upon  herself 

"  I  have  oflen  wished,  dear  Arnold,  for  the 
power  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to  you 
without  the  use  of  words,  and  never  more  so 
than  at  this  moment ;  when  I  seem  to  have 
no  proper  language  to  express  the  deep  and 
earnest  desire  which  I  feel  for  your  happi- 
ness. Not  merely  for  your  successful  studies, 
your  satisfactory  allotment  in  life,  or  any  con- 
sideration confined  to  your  temporal  good; 
but  that  you  may  shake  off  that  heavy  sni- 
por  which  paralyzes  the  faculties  of  your 
mind,  and  stand  forth  amongst  your  fellow 
men  as  good  and  noble  as  the  best" 

"  It  is  my  fate,  Agnes.  It  was  born  with 
me,  and  will  haunt  me  to  the  grave." 

'^  But  what  is  it  that  makes  our  fate  ?  It 
is  indeed  our  fate  (if  you  choose  to  give  it 


that  name)  to  be  bom  in  one  porticolar  na- 
tion, with  a  certain  form  and  complexion,  and 
not  improbably  with  some  peculiar  teodency 
of  constitution,  both  mental  and  bodily  ;  bat 
are  all  our  reasoning  faculties,  with  the  power 
to  choose  and  adopt  our  own  habits,  to  go 
for  nothing,  while  we  float  down  the  atreajn 
of  time  as  weak  and  worthless  as  the  w^eda 
upon  this  wave  ?  And,  above  all,  is  the  grand 
working  of  an  Almighty  power  pledged  to  a»> 
sist  our  feeble  efforts,  not  to  be  caQed  in  in 
promote  tlie  great  end  of  our  being,  lo  com- 
plete our  preparation  for  a  hi^er  and  hap- 
pier  state  of  existence  ?" 

"  I  hear  your  voice,"  said  Arnold,  **  like 
the  music  of  an  angel's  lyre.  It  cbarma  me 
with  strains  in  which  I  cannot  join.  It  lelk 
me  of  joys  which  never,  never  can  be  mioe.'* 

<<Oh!  do  not  speak  to  me  in  poetry.  I 
have  given  myself  up  too  much  to  ideal  h^- 
piness.  This  may  possibly  be  the  Itut  iimu 
that  we  shall  ever  share  together  that  happy 
confidence  which  has  been  the  bleasiii^  of 
my  life;  and  none  can  hear  those  boding 
words  with  more  true  sadness  of  heart  than 
I  do  now." 

For  a  few  moments  Agnes  turned  away 
her  face,  it  might  be  to  conceal  her  tears, 
but  she  quickly  resumed-—"  I  have  olben 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for ' 
friends  about  to  separate,  eaich  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  other,  as  their  parting  ' 
charge,  what  they  most  wished  them  to  bear 
in  mind  when  absent^' 

<'  Tell  this  to  me,"  said  Arnold,  ^  and  de- 
pend upon  my  faithfulness." 

"  I  have  no  scruple,"  replied  Agnes,  «*  is  1 
saying,  that  you  can  in  no  way  add  to  my  i 
happiness  more  effectually  than  by  endea- 1 
vouring,  consistently  with  the  designs  of  ii 
Providence,  tb  promote  your  own."  j) 

Arnold  looked  disappointed;  and  when  | 
Agnes  appealed  to  him  for  this  last  duty  to-  | 
wards  herself,  he  coldly  replied,  that  he  knew  i< 
of  no  fault  she  had  to  correct ;  and  as  to  any  j 
thing  that  wou|^  merely  make  him  h^ipy, 
he  hoped  he  never  should  be  selfish  enough  | 
to  wish  for  that. 

"  This  plan  of  mine,"  said  Agnes  with  a  . 
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j  vigh,  "  does  not  appear  to  amwer ;  for,  if  I 
j  goem  right,  we  are  both  mutaally  disap- 
I  pointed  in  the  result    You,  because  I  have 
asked  almost  the  only  thing  you  would  not 
>  do  to  please  me ;  and  1^  because  your  an- 
swer convinces  me  that  you  do  not  love  me : 
^r,  since  we  are  all  imperfect  creatures, 
,  I  have  no  idea  of  that  love  which  does  not 
•cek  to  improve  its  object :  and  how  can  this 
I  be  done,  when  there  is  wiUul  blindness  to 
each  other's  defects?" 

^  Think  anything  but  that,''  said  Arnold, 
atlectionately  taking  her   hand     "Agnes 
Forester,  you  have  seen  me  as  I  am.  My  na- 
ked soul  has  been  revealed  to  you  without  dis- 
guise ;  for  I  would  scorn  to  purchase  what  I 
most  desire  by  false  pretensions,  of  any  kind 
whatever.     Yet  I    know,  and   have  long 
known,  that  for  any  one  to  see  me  thus  and 
Inve  me,  would  be  impossible.    And  when  I 
t^II  you  that  all  the  affection  I  am  capable  of 
I    fof^Iing  is  centred  in  you,  that  you  are  the 
<  f^f  Hid  angel  that  must  decide  my  destiny,  and 
I    tJiat  I  should  long    since  have   disclosed 
, '  tliese^  my  real  sentiments,  but  for  the  cow- 

I  urdly  dread  of  breaking  the  spell  which  has 
I ,  been  the  only  comfort  of  my  life,  I  await 

'  your  answer  without  fear;  for  those  who 

hope  notliing,  escape  the  anguish  of  disap- 

'    potntment.     Yet  speak  to  me,  dear  Agnes, 

' .  f<tr  I  would  hear  the  last  fatal  sound,  like 

the    closing  of  the   prison-door  upon  the 

I,  criminal,  rather  than  my  darkness  should  be 

l'  a^ain  disturbed  by  such  faint  and  distant 

ig^ieams  of  forbidden  happiness,  as  even  I  at 

'  tuxiea  have  conjured  up." 

I I  A  deep  blush,  like  the  crimson  glow  of 
evnening,  when  it  suddenly  bursts  forth  upon 

I  ^yrrry  cloud  and  wave,  and  headland  of  the 
1  western  shore,  had  risen  to  the  face  of  Agnes 
while  Arnold  waa  speaking.  Thrice  she 
•crore  to  answer;  but  the  tears  that  fell 
ooe  after  another  fiwn  her  downcast  eyes 
•eemcd  to  be  flowing  with  too  full  a  tide  for 
^rords.  At  last  she  mastered  her  rebellious 
ti^MTi^  and  replied,— "  Arnold,  I  have  bng 
loTcd  you  with  what  I  believed  to  be  the  affec 
t^  oo  of  a  sister.  What  that  affection  might 
n.mre  become  it  would  be  fruitless  now  to 


conjecture;  for  you  eompel  me  to  express 
my  full  conviction,  that  with  one  whose  sen- 
timents and  feelings  are  like  your  own,  there 
could  be  no  real  happiness." 

"You  are  right,"  exclaimed  Arnold  with 
bitterness.  "  It  would  be  worse  than  folly 
to  unite  yourself  to  misery.  In  this  world, 
where  truth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  are  without 
worth  or  value,  no  man  should  ask  a  woman 
to  share  his  fortune,  without  he  could  offer 
her  a  light  heart  and  sunny  brow,  and  a 
home  of  unceasing  merriment  and  joy.  You 
are  right,  Agnes  Forester,  to  ask  yourself 
where  would  be  the  gain.  I  should  be  a 
dull  companion  for  a  winter's  evening,  and 
you  know  it  well." 

'"  Hear  me  again,"  said  Agnes,  as  she  ap- 
pealed to  him  through  her  tears,  that  now 
were  falling  without  control.  "You  wrong 
me,  Arnold,  if  you  think  it  is  for  myself  only 
that  I  am  speaking.  You  compel  me  to  say 
more  than  woman  should  say ;  to  tell  you, 
that  I  am  unable  to  imagine  any  gratification 
to  my  natural  feelings,  so  great  as  that  of 
cheering  your  hours  of  moodiness  and  sorrow; 
and  that  I  would  rather  share  your  for- 
tune, were  it  humble  as  my  own,  than  be  set 
apart  for  the  brightest  destiny  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  mortals.  But  in  this  worid  we 
live  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  mo- 
ment only,  and  marriage  is  a  holy  and  en- 
during bond;  and  woe  betide  the  woman 
who  enters  into  it  with  base  or  selfish  views. 
Either  you  must  be  aware  that  the  senti- 
menti  you  entertain  of  human  life,  and  the 
duty  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  are  widely 
at  variance  with  what  I  believe  to  be  right, 
or  my  words  have  hitherto  strongly  belied 
my  thoughts.  I  know  not  how  far  a  blind 
and  idolatrous  love  might  in  time  carry  me 
on  towards  conformity  with  your  views,  or 
how  it  might  soothe  me  into  a  dangerous 
and  luxurious  repose  in  the  midst  of  that  en- 
joyment which  I  am  unable  to  think  of  any- 
where but  with  you ;  but  I  am  not  blind 
now ;  I  wish  not  to  make  an  idol  even  of 
you ;  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  I  believe 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  your  mind,  yon 
could  assist  me  to  correct  my  own.     I  am 
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far  from  the  presumpdon  of  taking  charge 
both  of  your  soul  and  mine;  and  I  know 
that  I  must  anvwer  at  the  last  day  for  the 
deeiflion  of  this  moment" 

^*  Ah !  make  me  what  you  will,''  exclaim- 
ed Arnold.  '<If  this  be  all  the  barrier 
betwixt  us,  you  shall  mould  me  to  your 
wishes." 

Agnes  shook  her  head.  ^It  is  easy," 
replied  she,  "  to  say  that  we  are  willing  to 
be  moulded  by  those  we  love ;  but  would  it 
not  be  safer  and  wiser  to  submit  to  the 
moulding  of  Him  who  first  created  us ;  for 
we  know  not  (hat  those  whom  we  most  ad- 
mire are  able  to  form  a  correct  notion  of 
what  is  fitted  to  our  individual  good;  but 
we  do  know  that  a  wise  Providence  has 
placed  us  here  for  his  own  gracious  pui^ 
poses ;  and  that  he  will  require  us  to  render 
an  account  of  how  these  purposes  have  been 
fiilfilled.  A  vain  woman  may  persuade  her- 
self that  she  has  power  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  loves  her ;  but  I  am 
not  yet  to  learn  that  the  change  which  is 
wrought  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  fellow- 
creature  can  neither  be  lasting  nor  sincere." 

^  Agnes,"  said  Arnold,  ^  you  are  a  sage, 
cold  reasoner ;  you  know  not  what  it  is  to 
love." 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  convince  you  that 
I  do  1"  sighed  Agnes ;  and  after  musing  for 
a  while,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant 
horizon,  she  resumed — '*  If  it  is  so  easy  to 
change  the  heart,  and  to  adopt  new  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  this  may  surely  be 
done,  as  well  before  a  bond  is  entered  into 
as  after.  I  therefore  give  you  twelve  months 
from  this  time  to  approxinuite  to  the  charac- 
ter which  I  most  desire  you  should  be.  Ail 
the  assistance  that  my  limited  knowledge 
and  unlimited  affection  can  afibrd,  shall  be 
at  your  command;  and  oh!  if  the  day  should 
ever  come !"— but  she  checked  her  enthusi- 
asm, and  turned  away  from  those  earnest 
eyes,  that  reminded  her  she  might  possibly 
say,  as  well  as  hope  too  much. 

"  Yon  are  not  satisfied,"  said  Agnes  to  her 
moody  companion,  after  they  had  both  been 
silent  for  some  time. 


« I  am  boood  to  be  ndsfied^''  nid  he; 
"but,  nevertheleea,  I  think  the  man  idto  ii 
worth  trying  is  worth  trusting." 

"  I  do  trust  you,  Arnold,  as  I  wonU  iniit 
no  other  man.  You  have  now  the  oppnto- 
nity  of  deceiving  me,  but  I  know  you  villoot  | 
use  it  unfairly ;  and  I  rely  as  implicitly  upon  j 
your  candour  and  sincerity  in  this  inst&Dce,  | 
aa  I  ever  did  before.  But  let  us  cleaily  m- , 
derstand  each  other  ere  we  separate.  It 
seems  to  be  on  the  Important  subject  of  duty, 
that  our  sentiments  differ  so  widely.  I  omiih 
tain,  that  a  Ufe  of  usefulness  aboe  caabea 
life  of  happiness,  and  that  every  halna&b^ 
ing  has  the  power  of  being  useful  in  wot 
way  or  other  according  to  his  circumttanfM 
and  natural  capability." 

"  With  the  former  part  of  your  statement! 
fully  agree,— that  none  can  be  happy  irho  arc 
useless  and  inactive;  but  to  my  own  case  I 
cannot  apply  the  latter,  for  I  believe  tltiot 
will  ever  be  a  blight  upon  all  my  endearoun 
to  serve  my  fellow-creatures." 

^^  And  with  you  it  is  very  probable  ibai 
such  an  idea  should  exist,  for  yoor  eiulea- 
vours  have  hitherto  been  ntade  more  in  tL« 
way  of  sudden  efforts  or  convulsioos  ariiiDg 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  than  from 
that  steady  and  systematic  applicatioB  of 
energy  and  zeal,  which  is  necessaiytoeo- 
sure  any  beneficial  result  And  even  here.  1 
find  my  views  are  essentially  different  froD 
yours ;  for  1  cannot  believe  any  one  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  duty  of  loving  and  serring  kii 
fellow-creatures,  even  if,  as  you  8ay,aUigte 
should  be  upon  all  his  endeavours;  becwve 
that  duty  is  one  which  we  owe  to  a  Being  of 
infinitely  higher  authority  than  man,  and  ii 
strictly  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  see 
test  of  our  obedience  and  faith. 

«<  I  have  often  thought,  it  is  by  looking  \oo 
much  to  the  effect  of  good  eadeavoon,  by 
expecting  too  immediate  an  evidence  of  ^ 
usefuhiess  on  earth,  that  many  weU-^ieaning 
people  are  discouraged  and  thrown  befik  into 
stupor  and  despondency ;  forgetting  that  He, 
who  has  appointed  our  task,  has  bestowed  a 
blessing  upon  the  performance  of  it,  by  b^' 
ing  us  happy  in  the  use  of  the  raeani^  while 
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He  reserret  to  himeelf  th«  mystery  of  the 
end.  Thus  there  can  be  no  disappointment 
attendant  upon  the  service  of  the  humble 
I  Christian ;  because,  whatever  he  may  have 
jl  sacrificed,  or  lost,  or  suffered,  he  has  still 
been  faithful  to  his  Heavenly  Master,  and  in 
tliat  faithfulness  itself,  not  in  its  effect  upon 
others,  is  the  only  sure  and  lasting  happiness 
which  this  world  can  afford.'' 

Arnold  was  now  silent,  and  Agnes,  sur* 

priited  at  having  been  carried  away  into  a 

«tyle  of  speaking  so  different  from  her  usual 

maimer,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  having 

•  occupi(*d  the  time  too  much  with  her  own 

<  n  ords,  by  saying  no  more  until  they  reached 

the  »hore.    Here  her  favourite  dog  awaited 

'  her  return,  and  glad  to  break  through  the 

,  C4>!il  solemnity  which  had  somehow  or  other 

I  ^t'ilen  over  her  companion  and  herself,  she 

■  »ioo{>ed  down  to  receive  his  caresses  with 

j  more  than  her  wonted  warmtli. 

^     "Happy  fellow!"  exclaimed  Arnold,  with 

j  a  look  of  scorn,  **you  have  no  probation  to 

rndure.     It  is  better  to  be  a  dog  than  a 

I  uian.*' 

j     "  If  it  better,"  answered  Agnes,  <'to  have 
.  had  nofhing  committed  to  your  care,  tlian 
to  return  your  talent  and  receive  ten?" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Thcxb  are  few  things  in  life  that  make  a 
woman  mora  serious  than  the  necessity  of 
drriiiing  whether  she  will  accept  or  reject 
tXiC  hanii  which  is  most  agreeable  to  her  in 
:he  world.  UntO  this  important  crisis  in  her 
:'i!e  arrives,  she  appears  U>  be  but  a  passive 
rrrpient  of  flattering  attentions ;  but  in  one 
hi  ur,  perhaps,  one  moment,  she  has  to  dis- 
p>«^s«  her  mind  of  all  its  vain  illusions,  and 
\o  act  idmply  and  decidedly  for  herself,  with- 
(  it  tiupport  or  assistance  from  any  earthly 
errature.  All  must  be  completed,  too,  in  so 
•  S<  *rt  a  time,  for  the  least  hesitation,  the  least 
'ir  lay,  ia  construed  into  a  tacit  consent,  and 
ti.e  lover  triumphs  accordingly.    Who  then 


shall  withhold  the  meed  of  admiration  from 
her  who  refuses  from  principle  the  man 
whom  she  is  most  inclined  to  love ;  volunta- 
rily pronouncing  her  own  sentence,  cutting 
off  her  own  hopes  of  that  domestic  enjoy- 
ment which  is  dearest  to  a  woman's  heart  t 

Agnes  Forester  had  been  accustomed  even 
fVom  childhood  to  habits  of  serious  thought, 
and  the  circumstance  of  havihg  no  mother 
to  watch  over  her  early  years,  by  throwing 
her  upon  her  own  resources,  had  confirmed 
this  habit,  and  made  it  the  most  striking 
feature  of  a  character,  otherwise  natural, 
cheerful,  and  energetic. 

On  the  day  of  Arnold^s  departure,  she  was 
more  serious  than  usual,  and  fearing  that 
Mrs.  Percival  might  attribute  her  want  of 
lively  spirits  entirely  to  the  loss  of  her  cousin's 
company,  slie  determined,  that  before  she 
slept  that  night,  her  aunt  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  confidence  to  whiclishe  was  so 
fully  entitled. 

Witli  generous  minds  confidence  docs  not 
of\en  form  a  subject  of  regreL  Mrs.  Perci 
val  was  always  most  amiable  when  trusted, 
and  Agnes,  when  she  retired  to  rest,  felt,  not 
only  that  an  important  duty  had  been  d» 
charged,  but  almost  as  if  she  had  found,  fof 
the  first  time,  a  firm  and  substantial  friend. 
There  was  now  no  mystery  between  the  aunt 
and  niece ;  and,  though  Mrs.  Percival  some- 
times sighed  over  the  little  interest  which 
the  name  of  Walter  excited,  she  could  not 
but  admire  and  commend  her  niece  for  thi* 
decision  which  she  had  made. 

Agnes  was  not  a  girl  to  sing  love  songs  to 
the  moon.  Pertiaps  no  one  could  be  capable 
of  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  attachment;  buA 
her  life  was  filled  up  with  active  duties,  ani 
she  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  si* 
down  and  brood  over  selfish  or  imaginary 
sorrows.  Those  who  give  themselves  up  U 
the  absorbing  influence  of  what  is  called  love, 
might  think  that  she  knew  little  of  the  tende; 
passion,  when  we  say,  that  she  went  on  with 
the  accustomed  pursuits,  read  the  same  books 
Allied  herself  to  the  pencil  and  her  music, 
and  visited  the  poor  with  apparently  the 
same  interest  as  before;  but  the  deepest 
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feelingB  are  not  the  most  cooBpicuous  in  our 
daily  walk,  and  here  is  the  great  virtue  of 
cultivating  habits  of  industrious  and  useful 
occupation,  that  we  fall  into  them  without  an 
effort,  when  the  mind  has  most  need  of  being 
beguiled  away  from  its  own  secret  cares. 

Who  can  read  these  tender  and  touching 
lines  beginning  — 

Tea,  there  are  real  moamer*,— 
without  feeling  that  the  simple  child  of  na- 
ture, whom  the  poet  so  ably  describes,  was 
enduring  the  fulness  of  earthly  affliction,  and 
that  in  its  most  refined  and  exquisite  form. 
And  yet  he  tells  us  that 

**  Attention  through  the  day  her  datiee  claim'd, 
And  to  be  aseAil,  aa  resign'dt  ahe  aim'd ; 
Neatly  ahe  dreaaM,  nor  Tainly  aeem'd  to  expect 
Pity  for  teara,  or  pardon  for  neglect." 

The  first  letter  from  Arnold  Percival,  after 
he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination,  was 
filled  with  an  account  of  the  disagreeables  of 
his  journey,  descriptions  of  the  cold  wel- 
comes, or  rather  the  absence  of  all  welcome 
which  awaited  his  arrival,  and  the  unfriendly 
faces  and  strange  habits  of  all  around  him. 
The  next  was  more  cheerful,  for  it  spoke  of 
having  found  a  friend  at  last  ^'  One  who 
rails  at  human  life  by  the  hour,  ^  sans  inter- 
mission.' His  name  is  George  Randall,  of 
good  family  and  prepossessing  manners  (at 
least  to  me ;)  but  you  shall  see  him  in  the 
winter,  when  he  has  promised  to  return  with 
me.  There  is  some  mystery  about  his  early 
years  which  always  gives  him  pain  when 
enquired  into  i  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to 
read,  in  the  workings  of  his  proud  and  sensi- 
tive mind,  the  effects  of  injustice  and  injury 
fipom  his  fellow  men — ^from  those  who  are 
either  tyrants  or  slaves,  just  as  they  are 
placed  above  or  below  the  central  line  of  in- 
dependence, where  strength  and  weakness 
meet,  and  beyond  which  no  man  is  to  be 
trusted."— 

"  Hey  day !"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  who  was 
reading  the  letter,  "  it  is  well  that  we  anti- 
quated people  are  not  required  to  understand 
the  logic  of  the  present  times.  Let  us  pass 
on  to  something  more  intelligible." 

—  "  Tell  Agnes  that  she  must  call  up  all 


her  philosophy,  for  she  will  now  faa^  two  j 
combatants  instead  of  one ;  and  RanM  I 
who  knows  the  world,  will  be  able  to  bring 
facts  to  support  my  opinions." 

Mrs.  Percival  handed  the  open  letter  to 
her  niece,  who  glanced  over  it  with  apparent 
indifference,  yet  with  that  keen  searching 
which  none  can  understand  so  well  as  thoM 
who  look  for  some  kind  mention,  some  after- ; 
thought '  some  trivial  fond  record,'  to  be  seen, 
felt  and  valued,  by  no  one  but  theiDselTe& 
But,  no !  this  casual  mention  of  her  name 
was  all  the  remembrance  it  contaii^d,  and 
Agnes  felt  it  was  not  thus  phe  was  treasur- 
ing the  recollection  of  Arnold.  | 

Some  time  elapsed  after  this  before  sLc 
heard  again  from  her  cousin,  and  the  nest 
letter  effectually  damped  the  ardour  of  ik-' 
light  with  which  she  broke  the  se4  ^i^  | 
spoke  in  no  measured  terms  of  un|dea»ntai- 1 
fairs,  disagreements  and  hatreds,  in  which  I 
Randall  had  proved  himself  a  noble  felloe  I 
and  a  staunch  friend. 

«  Alas !"  sighed  Mrs.  Percival,  "I  fear hs  ] 
nobility  is  notliing  belter  than  pride,  and  hif  I 
friendship  self-interest"  I 

«  We  will  not  judge  him  yet,"  interrupieJ  \ 
Agnes,  while  her  countenance  ciqjrctted  thai : 
peculiar  kind  of  anxiety  which  nothing  bui  | 
such  painful  suspicions  could  possibly  p^t ' 
rise  to.  "  Arnold,"  she  continued,  "  ^3  j 
never  make  a  friend  of  the  man  whae 
opinions  materially  differ  from  his  own;  vjA 
who  but  himself  can  think  as  he  does  ani 
act  nobly." 

The  winter  came,  and  with  it  the  two  col- 
legians to  the  remote  village  of  Hougiitoo. 
They  were  now  bound  together  in  ^ 
closest  intimacy,  by  that  kind  of  feUoirsIup 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  adefea- 
sive  league  against  the  whole  human  race 
Araold,  confident  that  the  aj^pearaoce  sfld 
manners  of  his  friend,  if  they  did  not  alwap 
inspire  admiration,  must  invariably  obtain 
respect,  was  proud  to  present  him  to  his  mo- 1 
Iher  and  cousin,  who  regarded  the  haodiwo* 
stranger  with  curiosity  not  unmtngled  with 
suspicion.  He  was  indeed  a  handsome  man. 
according  to  the  usual  application  of  tbf 
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word.  His  features  so  finely  and  regularly 
moulded,  that  the  beholder  looked  again  and 
airain  for  that  repose  and  satisfaclion,  which 
fine  features  alone  are  unable  to  afford.  The 
restlcfts  wandering  of  his  eye  would  have 
been  safRcient  of  itself  to  rouse  the  fears  of 
a  phisiognomist,  but  there  was  besides  a 
ready-made  smile  of  unparalleled  sweetness 
which  he  wore  on  all  occasions,  excidng  a 
doubt  whether  it  had  first  been  asromed  for 
the  sake  of  displaying  an  exquisite  set  of 
teeth,  or  for  the  still  more  dangerous  pur- 
pose of  disguising  some  secret  passion  or 
impulse,  whose  frequent  recurrence  had 
rendered  the  disguise  habitual. 

U  was  impossible  to  read  such  a  counte- 
nance, all  bland  and  smiling  as  it  was ;  and 
Agnes  turned  away  from  the  cold  marble 
study  to  gaze  with  renewed  satisfaction  upon 
ilic  nobler  brow  and  more  intelligible  expres- 
frioQ  of  her  cousin  Arnold ;  who  was  too 
fmirh  above  the  least  practice  of  deceit  him- 
self to  detect  a  false  smile,  or  even  a  false 
w»rd  in  olliors.  Thus  he  was  often  deceived, 
and  every  fresh  instance  of  misplaced  confi- 
liopcc  increased  the  bitterness  with  which  he 
thriu^ht,  and  spoke  of  the  actions  of  man- 
kind m  general. 

Whetlier  it  was  that  the  company  of  this 
a>«M)ciate,  by  throwing  his  best  qualities  into 
coQtrast,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous, 
or  that  the  mental  perceptions  of  her  cousin 
had  become  more  vivid  during  his  short  ab- 
sence, certain  it  was  that  Agnes  never  had 
admired  him  so  much  as  now.  She  even 
fjftnried  that  he  liad  grown  kinder  and  more 
cordial  and  her  own  w^elcome  was  in  danger 
of  being  more  warm  than  was  warranted  by 
the  circumstances  attendant  upon  his  depart- 
ure. It  is  possible  that  Arnold  was  glad  to 
|V#1  again  the  comfort  of  a  home,  for,  in  spite 
rif  his  cold  exterior,  he  had  in  reality  an  af- 
r*»--iionate  and  generous  heart,  that  yearned 
OiT  all  those  social  sympalliies  which  his  per- 
vrrt^d  notions  of  what  was  really  estimable, 
p**rpetfially  induced  him  to  trample  upon  as 
woruiless.  And  thus,  like  the  heroes  of  a 
|K>piilar  poet,  he  made  his  own  wilderness 


at  the  same  time  that  he  mourned  over  its 
desolation. 

The  day  of  Arnold's  return  was  one  of 
those  which  make  12s  gather  into  the  very 
centre  of  whatever  household  comfort  can 
be  found — dark,  cold  and  pitiless  without 
But  Mrs.  Percival's  hospitality  was  like  an 
enchanted  circle,  within  which,  whoever  en- 
tered found  full  indemnity  for  past  suffering. 
The  countenance  of  Randall,  however,  band- 
some  though  it  was,  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  domestic  scene.  No,  not  though  he 
praised  the  viands  of  every  description,  and 
smiled  indiscriminately  upon  furniture  and 
faces.  The  evening  closed  in  with  an  increased 
howling  of  the  blast  abroad,  which  made  the 
warm  glow  of  fire  and  lamps  within  more 
welcome.  The  curtains  were  let  down,  the 
sofa  drawn  foni'ard,  and  piles  of  dry  wood 
blazed  and  crackled  on  the  heartli.  Still, 
conversation  became  commonplace,  and  at 
last  it  flagged  altogether.  Mrs.  Percival  or- 
dered coffee,  and  Randall  sipped  and  smiled, 
but  witliout  cheerfulness.  Agnes  next  be- 
thought her  of  a  portfolio  of  engravings, 
mixed  with  a  few  of  her  own  drawings, 
which  Arnold  had  been  wont  to  commend. 
Upon  these  the  stranger  bestowed  unbound- 
ed admiration,  but  they  were  soon  turned 
over,  and  the  leaden  extinguisher  of  dullness 
fell  upon  the  party  again. 

Thus  may  one  strange  coimtenance,  or 
rather  one  strange  heart,  untouched  by  the 
social  sympathies  of  life,  uninfluenced  by 
home  associations  and  dear  remembrances 
of  early  affection  and  enjoyment,  cast  a 
damp  upon  the  genial  hour ;  like  the  fabled 
spectres  of  old,  whose  presence,  although  un- 
marked by  any  thing  unnatural  in  themselves, 
was  said  to  make  tlie  lights  of  llic  festival 
burn  blue. 

There  is  no  cheerfulness  like  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  heart  That  honest,  open  daring 
to  be  innocently  happy,  which  shows  itself 
in  the  clear  brow  and  sunny  eye,  connect- 
ing, as  with  the  links  of  a  bright  and  living 
chain,  fond  thoui^hts  and  early  loves,  un- 
shaken truth,  unblighted  hope,  remembrances 
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of  home,  and  early  companionthip^  with  the 
intense  and  heartfelt  pleasures  of  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Why, — why  within  the  book  of 
beauty  is  this  fair  page  so  seldom  found  ? 

An  over  estimate  of  the  attractions  of 
Randall  had  induced  Arnold  so  far  to  violate 
his  constitutional  reserve,  as  to  warn  his 
friend  against  cultivating  an  attachment  to 
his  cousin ;  '^  for,"  said  be,  with  embarras*- 
ment  quite  unusual  to  him,  ^  I  believe  her 
hand — her  affections — at  least" 

''Say  no  more,"  interrupted  Randall, 
whose  dreams  were  not  of  matrimonial  bon- 
dages, "  your  cousin's  heart  would  be  safe 
from  me,  were  she  enchanting  as  Calypso, 
or  fair  as  the  fairest  of  her  nymphs." 

There  was  jndeed  no  need  of  such  a  warn- 
ing, for  Agnes  and  Randall  seemed  mutually 
repulsive  to  each  other;  so  true  it  is  that 
simple  virtue  has  no  more  attraction  for 
a  base  and  artificial  character,  than  that 
character  has  in  return  for  virtue  itself. 
With  such  feelings,  it  was  distressing  to 
Agnes  to  find  herself  on  the  following  morn- 
ing tete-a-tete  with  her  cousin,  because  she 
knew  that  the  first  question  might  reduce 
her  to  the  necessity  of  giving  pain,  where 
she  would  so  much  more  gladly  give  plea- 
sure. Arnold,  too,  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
commence  the  enquiry  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make ;  at  last,  stooping  down  to 
caress  the  once  envied  favourite,  he  said, 
with  a  significant  smile,  ''  Love  me,  love  my 
dog." 

"I  hope  the  adage  does  not  apply  to 
friend  as  well  as  dog,"  replied  Agnes,  plun- 
ging at  once  into  the  difficulty  which  she 
knew  must  be  encountered. 

"  It  does,  with  tenfold  force." 

"  To  try,  at  any  rate,  is  all  the  proof  which 
can,  in  common  fairness,  be  required ;  and 
if  you  will  give  me  time,  I  will  try  to  like 
your  friend." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  feeling  might 
have  come  without  an  effort  What  have 
you  to  allege  to  his  disadvantage  ?" 

"  You  speak  as  if  I  entertained  a  preju- 
dice against  him,  for  prejudice  it  must  be, 
and  that  of  a  very    unwarrantable  kind, 


where  nothing  is  known.  I  only  acknow- 
ledge an  absence  of  love,  and  for  this  I  can 
give  you  no  better  reason  than  that  I  do  not 
understand  hinu" 

''  He  is  clear  as  the  day«" 

"  Not  to  me ;  for  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
him :  and  it  requires  a  k>ng  time  to  under- 
stand those  characters  to  wiueh  we  camiot 
apply  the  key  of  sympathy." 

Arnold  was  disappointed,  ibr  he  knew  the 
warmth  of  his  cousin's  heart,  and  her  free- 
dom from  caprice,  too  well,  to  auppoae  that 
she  would  willingly  withhold  eidier  sympa- 
thy or  love  from  any  one.  Pleased,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  his  mother  had  been 
favouring  the  stranger  with  her  oompaay  in 
a  ramble  through  the  groundsi  he  sought 
an  opportunity  of  aacertaining  whether  her 
perceptions  had  been  equaUy  duM. 

After  many  stout  efforts  to  bring  down  hii 
pride  to  the  level  of  asking  a  question,  be 
did  at  last  enquire  plainly  and  decidedly 
how  Mrs.  Percival  liked  his  friend:  to  which 
his  mother,  never  more  puzzled  to  give  a 
decided  answer,  coolly  replied,  ''He  has 
handsome  teeth." 

"  Out  upon  tlie  woman !"  said  Amokl  to 
himself.  "  They  are  all  as  perverse  as  their 
first  mother:"  and  he  ordered  his  horses. 
and  rode  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  with 
his  new  friend,  whose  various  good  qualities 
the  fair  and  foolish  sex  were  evidently  imaUe 
to  understand  or  appreciate. 

Women,  when  entirely  divested  of  pas- 
sion and  prejudice,  are  better  judges  of  char- 
acter than  men ;  because,  from  the  facility 
with  which  they  throw  off  selfishness,  they 
are  able  to  identify  themselves  aa  it  were 
with  others;  entering  into  their  circnm- 
ctances  and  motives,  and  diving  into  tbe 
deep  recesses  from  whence  arise  the  springs 
of  action.  If,  therefore,  women  are  not  re- 
markable for  understanding  clearly,  nor  con- 
sequently for  acting  wisely,  it  is  because 
their  feelings  are  so  powerful  and  vivid  that 
they  seldom  listen  to  a  story,  witneas  a  fact 
or  experience  any  of  the  common  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  without  having  the  faculty  of 
judgment,  which  they  undoubtedly 
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I  equally  with  men,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
mmetimeB  finally  dethroned  by  the  stirring 

'  paBsions  of  the  moment,  such  as  hope,  fear, 
pity,  love,  or  indignation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  wen  ofuniotemipted  social  intercourse 
was  acarccly  gone,  before  the  aunt  and  niece 
had  both  discovered  that  Arnold's  new 
friend  was  in  every  way  ill-adapted  to  cor- 
rect the  fadtfl  of  hia  disposition. 

**  I  cannot  tell  why  he  has  chosen  him," 
said  Agnes,  with  some  impatience.  ''I 
should  have  thought  he  would  rather  have 
fixed  upon  a  straightforward,  blunt,  and  in- 
dependent man ;  one  who,  if  I  may  use  the 
words  of  Shakspeare,  *  would  tell  truth  and 
•hame  the  devil.'" 

**  Do  you  not  perceive,"  replied  Mrs.  Per- 
cival,    *^  that    straightforward,    blunt,    in- 
dependent characters,  by  bolting  at  once 
upon  the  truth,    must  frequently  infringe 
upon  the  imaginary  dignity  of  thoFe  who 
1  shroud  themselves  in  haughty  reserve  ?" 
I     "^But  this  man  has  a  cringing  servile 
manner;  peeping  askance  from  beneath  his 
eye-lashes  to  make  observations  when  your 
'  attention  is  turned  away,  yet  never  openly 
and  fairly  looking  any  one  in  the  face." 
I     '^  You  must  not  find  fault  with  that,  when 
\  he  takes  so  much  care  to  utter  grand  sentj- 
I  ments  (whatever  he  may  feel)  always  dress- 
ed up  with  a  spice  of  nobility  and  daring." 

^Arnold,  too,  is  kind  and  generoua;  but 
rhiK  man  is  cold  and  immovrable  as  marble, 
exr^pt  when  animated  by  hatred  or  revenge. 
(>n!y  think  how  his  countenance  changed, 
h"W  hi«  brow  contracted,  and  his  eye  flaphcd, 
when  they  talked  over  the  in^iWts  and  inju- 
-I*-*  they  had  received  from  the  party  at  col- 

*"And  yet  I  dare  aay,"  continued  Mrs. 
IVrnval,  "there  are  few  of  that  party  who 
bear  in  mind  the  circumstance  of  their  ex- 


istence ;  so  much  do  characters  of  this  de- 
scription masmify  their  own  importance,  in 
the  malevolence  and  hatred  which  they  sup- 
pose themselves  to  excite.  Would  they  but 
apply  the  same  magnifier  to  benevolence  and 
love,  the  deception  might  be  worth  cherish- 
ing. For  my  own  part,  I  always  think  that 
we  must  in  some  measure  deserve  the  hatred 
of  mankind  before  we  obtain  it;  or  else  have 
distinguished  ourselves  so  decidedly  as  to 
call  forth  the  most  powerful  feelings  of  envy, 
that  dreadful  passion,  which,  like  hatred,  de- 
lights to  drag  every  thing  to  light  that  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tortured  to  the  disadvantage 
of  another.  Now  few  who  complain  of  the 
unkindness  of  their  fellow-creatures  will 
grant  that  they  have  deserved  it ;  and  still 
fewer  can  prove  that  they  are  distinguished 
enough  to  be  the  objects  of  envy.  But  come, 
let  us  endeavour  to  dismiss  these  harsh 
thoughts,  (or  see,  the  two  friends  are  ap- 
proaching with  faces  more  grave  than 
usual!" 

As  soon  as  they  entered,  Arnold  placed  an 
open  letter  in  his  mother's  hand,  announcing 
the  serious  and  alarming  illness  of  the  old 
gentleman  (a  stranger  to  them)  who  pre- 
ceded Arnold  in  the  entail,  and  whose  death 
would  place  in  his  posRCseion  a  splendid  ea- 
tablishment,  and  almost  princely  fortune. 

Agnes  felt  a  strange  tremor  steal  over  her 
as  her  aunt  was  reading,  and  for  a  long  time 
she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  Arnold's 
face;  but  when  she  did  look  up,  he  was 
seated  in  a  musing  attitude,  his  eyes  directed 
to  the  diRtant  woods  or  tlic  sloping  lawn, 
with  neither  cloud  nor  sunshine  on  his  brow, 
nor  any  change  of  feature  indicating  the 
least  emotion  of  soul. 

"I  wonder,"  said  he  at  last,  ^'whether  this 
man  will  leave  any  one  to  mourn  his  loss. 
Whether  one  tear  of  real  sorrow  will  be  shed 
upon  his  grave,  or  whether,  all  like  me,  will 
be  watching  for  what  they  ran  seize  and  ap- 
propriate as  their  own.  What  a  worM  is 
this,  where  one  cannot  posuew,  without  rob- 
bing another;  where  one  cannot  be  made 
rich  without  a  hundred  being  poor !" 

"  You  can  hardly  call  that  robbery  which 
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is  awarded  to  you  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
without  wrong  or  injustice  on  your  part," 
said  Mrs.  Percival;  "still  less  can  you  say 
that  that  man  has  lost  his  wealth,  who  is 
called  away  from  it  by  death." 

^'  But  the  herd  of  dependents,  and  poor  re- 
lations who  have  been  hangers-on  upon  his 
bounty,  how  they  will  hale  to  see  my  face,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  little  admiration  I  shall 
have  for  theirs ;  and  then  the  trouble  of  do- 
ing justice  to  this  person  and  the  other,  of 
satisfying  all  claims,  and  standing  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  before  men,  to  be  pecked 
at  by  the  very  daws  of  office ;  to  be  flattered, 
followed,  and  caressed,  and,  worse  than  all — 
oh!  Agnes!  to  be  fallen  in  love  with  by 
young  ladies !" 

Agnes  rose,  and  playfully  dropping  her 
lowest  curtsey,  hoped  she  never  should  of- 
fend in  that  way. 

*^  Well,"  continued  Arnold,  evidently  en- 
deavouring to  shake  off  the  slight  appear- 
ance of  excitement  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed ;  "  it  will  be  time  enough  to  lament 
over  these  evils,  even  the  last  and  greatest, 
when  the  old  gentleman  has  really  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  You  and  I,  Randall,  have 
other  things  to  think  of.  Let  me  see — how 
long  is  our  respite  from  classic  lore !" 

"You  wiU  hardly  return  to  college  under 
present  circumstances  ?"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  What  circumstances  can  possibly  affect 
me,"  replied  Arnold,  "  so  as  to  tear  me  from 
the  shrine  of  Alma  Mater?  Besides  there 
are  other  reasons.  The  vulgar  herd  would 
toss  their  antlers,  and  say  they  had  driven 
us  from  our  ground." 

Time  flew  on,  but  still  no  further  tidings 
of  importance  reached  the  village  of  Hough- 
ton; and  Agnes,  on  the  day  before  her 
cousin's  departure,  willingly  mounted  her 
horse  to  enjoy  a  ride  with  him  once  more. 
Randall  had  set  off  in  company  with  them, 
but,  not  relishing  the  situation  of  third,  turned 
round  to  enjoy  a  better  sea-view  from  a  dis- 
tant point  of  land,  and  Agnes  perceived,  with 
heightened  colour,  that  she  was  alone  with 
Arnold. 


<<You  see,  Agnes,"  said  he,  addreasiag 
her  in  a  kind  and  familiar  tone,  **l  begin  to 
approximate :  I  have  made  a  friend." 

"Ah!  you  compel  me,"  replied  Agnes, 
"  to  say  what,  in  your  ear,  will  sound  hanb 
and  ungenerous.  You  have  indeed  found  a 
companion,  but,  are  you  more  happy  lor  hii 
society  1"  I 

"  I  have  more  courage  to  brave  the  iOs  of 
life." 

^  Have  you  more  patience  to  eodore  them? 
for,  after  all,  ainoe  we  eannol  oveieoiBe 
you  call  the  iQs  of  life,patittioeto  beer 
is  what  we  most  need." 

"I  hate  patience!"  exclaimed  AniQid;  ''it 
was  made  for  beasts  of  burden.** 

"  I  believe  there  never  was  a  really  great 
character,"  replied  Agnes  cahnly)  "  without 
patience ;  most  assuredly  there  never  was  a 
true  Christian  without  it." 

"  But  to  argue  in  your  favorite  style,  from 
scripture  truths :  Did  not  Job  loose  aU  ihtt 
he  had,  while  he  sat  bemoaning  hinsdf 
amongst  the  pots?  Was  any  thing  left  to 
him  except  his  wife,  who,  if  one  may  jadgt 
by  her  advice,  was  no  great  tieasoie ;  and 
were  not  his  bosom  friends  let  loose  to  wony 
him  in  his  last  extremity  ?" 

"  You  forget  that  all  these  cireumsttuieee 
tbrm  but  a  aeries  of  trials  by  whioh  his  pa- 
tience was  proved  }  that  in  the  end  be  wv 
made  a  wealthy  and  happy  man  again,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  was  reaping  a  bar^ ; 
vest  of  wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  all  tiue 
knowledge ;  as  we  no  doubt  may  do,  if  not 
immediately  from  the  voice  of  an  Almigfa^ 
teacher,  yet,  remotely,  by  the  same  power 
operating  through  the  medium  of  that  dis- 
cipline which  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  our  afflic- 
tions." 

"  I  have  always  thought,"  observed  Ar- 
nold, dropping  the  argument  for  the  sake  of 
his  favourite  theme,  "  that  this  specimen  of 
friendship  is  the  most  periect  of  any  that  w« 
have  on  record.  How  exquisitely  true  to  na- 
ture is  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  first  making 
a  show  of  sympathy  by  sitting  in  silence  up- 
on the  ground,  and  then  falling  upon  biro 
with  their  pitiless  reproaches^  until  the  veiy 
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dregs  ofbitternew  were  wrong  out  from  hia 
souJ  in  those  memorable  and  touching  ex- 
'  clamacions — *No  doubt  ye  are  the  people, 
and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.  Miserable 
comforters  are  ye  all.  How  long  will  ye  vex 
my  soul,  and  break  me  in  pieces  with  words  ? 
Suffer  me  that  1  may  speak,  and  al\er  that  I 
have  spoken,  mock  on !' 

**  Commend  me  to  an  honest  enemy. 
There  is  something  clear,  definite  and  intel- 
ligible in  the  hatred  that  seeks  to  wound  you 
at  every  point ;  and  consequently  you  may 
arm  youiselves  against  it:  but  the  love  that 
insinuates  itself  into  your  very  bosom,  there 
lo  tear  up  and  examine  all  ^  materials  of 
which  you  are  eompounded,  to  dreg  to  light 
your  hidden  stores,  and  expel  per  force  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to  its  own  nature ;  tliere 
can  be  no  defence  against  such  an  enemy  o 
this,  for  at  every  efibrt  to  expel  the  intruder 
or  resHt  its  ravages,  it  turns  tender  and  tells 
yon  it  is  all  for  love. 

•^  Who  but  a  friend  ever  assumes  the  ri^t 
of  choosing  what  shall  make  you  happy,  and 
of  inflicting  it  upon  youl    Who  lays  bare 
y<Nir  own  heart  before  you,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment  when  you  are  least  inclined  to  witness 
Kurh  a  spectacle,  but  a  friend  ?     Have  you 
I  rn mmitted  any  act  of  misdemeanor  under 
rhe  consciousness  of  which  you  are  ago- 
nixing  in  secret,  who  breaks  in  upon  your 
«(>litude  with  the  story  of  your  shame,  but  a 
f ri <r  nd  7    Is  your  character  (unknown  to  you) 
stained  with  the  very  foible  for  which  you 
have  chastised  another,  who  retorts  upon 
yt>u  but  a  friend?    Are  your  finances  sud- 
drnly  and  totally  expended,  or  is  your  lady- 
love jitst  married  to  another,  who  steps  in 
vfTiXh  the  pleasing  intelligence  but  a  friend? 
la  the  angubh  of  ingratitude  rankling  in  your 
hp-nrt^  core  and  thrilling  through  every  ar- 
f  <f  ry  and  nerve,  who  has  plunged  the  poiM>n- 
eJ    dagger  but  a  friend?     In  short,  look 
around  upon  the  miseries  of  human  life,  and 
ft«fe  whether  the  hardest  portion  has  not  in- 
iTiftriably  been  dealt  out  by  those  who  have 
;i.*Hiiined  the   prostituted   name  of  friend. 
A  U  !  the  emptiness,  the  shallow  void,  the  ut- 
[rr  ivorthlessnessofthat  mockery  which  men 


call  friendship !  It  is  a  game  fit  only  for 
children  to  play  at  when  tliey  seek  for  some- 
thing less  productive  than  blowing  bubbles  in 
the  air.  Yet  why  call  it  unproductive  when 
it  is  operating  every  day  through  all  classes 
of  society,  when  it  is  the  grand  engine  of  de- 
ception by  which  men,  and  women  too,  im- 
pose upon  each  other ;  for  all  falsehood  flows 
from  this  polluted  stream,  and  no  man  was 
ever  yet  betrayed  to  an  enemy,  who  had  not 
first  trusted  in  a  friend.  *My  friends  are 
false  ?  has  been  the  burden  of  the  deepest 
groans  of  wretchedness  since  the  worid  first 
began,  and  the  only  cry  which  escaped  the 
lipoof  CflBsarin  his  djring  agony  was,  ^Ei 
tuBruieP** 

"And  yet,"  replied  Agnes,  *<you  boast 
that  you  have  found  a  friend.** 

''I  boast  not  I  only  say  thati  havefound 
the  thing  so  called.  The  proof  is  yet  to  come. 
At  present  he  is  tractable  and  civil,  as  all  new 
friends  are." 

^  But,  according  to  your  own  role,  you 
ought  to  hold  yourself  ever  upon  your  guard 
against  deception." 

"  I  do.  And  shall  doubtless  shake  him  off" 
when  he  begins  to  take  liberties." 

"Oh!  Arnold,"  said  Agnes,  looking  at 
him  through  her  tears,  "  when  will  you  learn 
to  value  that  which  is  truly  estimable,  before 
that  which  merely  aflbrds  you  momentary 
pleasure?" 

"I  value  Agnes  Forester  before  all  the 
world.  How  can  I  better  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  judgment." 

Agnes  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  for  one 
moment,-^one  dangerous  moment,  there  flit- 
ted across  her  mind  the  natural  and  woman- 
ly question  whether  it  wonld  not  be  worth 
risking  all  things,  and  uniting  hernelf  with 
Arnold's  fate  for  good  or  for  evil ;  bo  that 
she  might  ever  be  near  the  altar  of  his  heart, 
to  watch  and  extinguish  its  unliallowed 
fires. 

"  No,  no,"  said  she  to  herself,  "It  will  not 
do  ;  I  have  no  confidence  in  my  own  power. 
I  might  live  with  him  and  love  him,  until  I 
choose  rather  to  think  unjustly  than  to  think 
diflferently,  until  I  preferred  falling  with  him 
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into  the  gulf,  rather  than  remaining 
and  alone." 

And  thufl  the  very  4oubt  which  f 
felt  of  her  own  influence  served  t' 
en  her  resolution  to  trust  nothing 
and  little  to  affection. 


CHAPTER  V 
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oul  a  well  of  water ;  a  wide  wildenieM  with- 
out a  place  of  rest !" 

On  the  ibllowing  day,  Mrs.  Percival  and 
'  her  niece  went  at  an  early  hour  to  pay  their 
reHpectfl  to  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and  Agnes 
Bcnipled  not  to  lend  her  aid  and  advice  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and 
the  establishment  of  order  and  comfort ;  for 
tht  carried  about  with  her  own  feelings  so 
httie  of  self,  that  mudi  of  the  false  delicacy 
which  is  encouraged  in  her  sex  was  absent 
from  her  mind.  Thus  the  castle  of  Hough- 
ton was  nothing  more  to  her  than  the  resi- 
dence of  her  cousin  Arnold ;  and  thus  she 
could  fbm  plans  for  his  happiness,  entirely 
independent  of  her  own. 

^  We  have  been  thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Per- 
cival to  her  son,  on  his  return  from  riding, 
"*  that  you  must  give  a  public  entertainment, 
in  order  to  establish  yourself  on  a  proper 
footing  with  your  neighbours  of  all  classes. 
It  is  well  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  sometimes 
to  partake  of  the  same  hospitality,  in  order 
,  ilmt  they  may  be  reminded  of  their  close 
I  alliance,  and  mutual  dependence  upon  each 
'  other." 

I     Arnold  mused  (or  some  time,  and  then  re- 
plif'd  with  tmliOerence,  **  These  things  I  leave 
,  to  the  management  of  ladies,  who  have  inge- 
I  nil ity  enough  (if  that  were  the  only  quality 
I  rrqtjired)  to  rule  the  world.    Make  of  me 
I  wtiat  yoa  please.    Show  me  off  as  a  puppet 
I  or  a  monster,  provided  I  am  neither  required 
'  10  dance  on  wires,  nor  roar  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  multitude." 
I     In  the  mean  time  all  went  on  smoothly, 
and  even  cheerfully,  except,  that  Randall, 
who  seemed  incapable  of  the  feeling  of  trust, 
kf'pt  continually  feeding  the  mind  of  Arnold 
mih  siuipicions  that  were  foreign  to  his  na- 
*'ire ;  and  whicK  operating  upon  a  character 
i.ke  hilt,  were  calculated  to  produce  the  worst 
p>c^ihte  result 

On  one  unfortunate  occasion,  a  purse  of 
Mfvr reigns  was  not  fbund  in  the  place  where 
.*.  WIS  supposed  to  have  been  deposited ;  and 
Riindall  east  an  evil  eye  upon  a  faithful  old 
servant  of  the  name  of  Wallis,  who  had 
been   IcA  in  charge  with  the  two  young 


Percivals  by  their  dying  father,  and  who 
had  loved  them  as  his  own  sons. 

''  Impossible !"  said  Arnold :  **  the  old  man 
has  been  like  a  parent  to  me ;  I  would  trust 
him  with  anything  I  have ;  and  that  under 
any  temptation." 

The  fortress  of  long-continued  confidence 
not  being  easfly  shaken,  the  subject  was 
dropped  for  this  time ;  but  Randall  tried  it 
again  and  again,  and  that  in  the  most  wily 
and  insinuating  manner,  until  Arnold,  ever 
too  indolent  to  defend  his  own  opinions,  be- 
gan to  give  way,  and,  wearied  out  by  the 
perseverance  of  his  friend,  an  ungracious 
consent  was  at  last  wrung  from  him,  that  a 
strong  box  in  the  possession  of  Wallis  should 
be  opened  and  examined.  This  outrage 
was  committed  in  the  absence  of  the  old 
man,  and  there,  unfortunately  for  him,  the 
exact  sum  that  was  missing  lay  carefully 
concealed  in  a  private  drawer. 

When  Wallis  returned  home  that  even- 
ing, he  was  struck  with  the  cold  looks  and 
colder  welcome  of  his  fellow-servanUr. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  he.  "Has 
anything  befallen  our  good  master  1"  But 
no  one  answered  htm,  and  he  hastened  to 
assure  himself,  by  delivering  a  packet,  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  out  early  in  the 
day. 

Arnold  started  at  the  sight  of  his  old 
friend  ;  for  his  honest  and  trustworthy  coun- 
tenance brought  fresh  conviction  with  it  that 
Wallis  had,  uideed,  been  deeply  wronged ; 
but  he  received  the  packet  with  unaltered 
manner,  and  while  pondering,  with  his 
usual  indolence,  upon  the  best  method  of 
atoning  for  the  past,  the  old  man  led  the 
room,  and  rejoined  his  companions,  who, 
by  this  time,  having  yielded  to  their  impres- 
sions in  his  favour,  had  determined,  with 
one  voice,  to  let  him  know  the  worst 

Wallis  heard  them  without  a  word;  but 
he  drew  himself  up  to  an  unusual  height,  as 
he  stood  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  group, 
and  a  deep  flush  of  indi^rnation  rustied  into 
his  cheeks,  to  leave  them  more  pale  and 
haggard  than  before. 

"  It  is  time  that  I  were  gone  t"  said  hf, 
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when  the  dark  Btoiy,  with  all  its  exagger- 
ations^  was  concluded.  '^  This  night — this 
very  night — I  will  seek  another  roof  to 
shelter  my  head,  where,  if  I  cannot  sleep  so 
sodly,  I  shall  at  least  be  treated  like  an  honest 
man  !**  And  so  saying,  he  lefl  the  servants' 
hall,  and  walked  away  from  the  castle  with 
the  speed  and  the  detecmination  of  lus 
younger  years. 

The  next  day,  Arnold  missed  his  faithful 
domestic;  and  for  many  succeeding  days 
he  watched  the  opening  door,  with  a  degree 
of  anxiety  almost  beyond  his  powers  of  con- 
cealment; but  nothing  could  bring  down 
his  haughty  spirit  to  make  enquiries  respect- 
ing the  consequences  of  his  own  injustice ; 
and  though  he  never  for  a  long  time  went 
abroad  without  looking  for  his  well-known 
figure  at  every  turning  of  the  road,  he  was 
not  once  heard  to  utter  his  name:  and, 
such  is  the  barrier  which  pride  and  reserve 
establish  against  social  intercourse,  that  no 
individual  amongst  tlie  household  at  the 
castle  dared  intrude  so  far  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  their  master  as  to  hint  at  the  me- 
lancholy fate  of  his  much-injured  servant 

This  sad  affair,  however,  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  ear  of  Agnes  Forester,  than  she 
set  out  in  search  of  the  old  man,  to  hear 
from  himself  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  He  had 
found  shelter  for  his  wounded  spirit  in  a  lowly 
dwelling,  where,  as  he  said,  he  was  at  least 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  taking  what  was 
not  his  own,  and  where  (his  wife  being 
dead,  and  his  children  settled  in  the  western 
world)  he  hoped  to  end  his  solitary  days  in 
peace. 

'^I  blan\e  no  one,"  he  said  to  Agnes, 
"but  the  stroke  has  fallen  here;"  and  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  hecurt,  and  sighed 
heavily. 

"Your  master  himself  did  not  suspect 
you,"  observed  Agnes,  kindly  5  "  all  will 
surely  be  well  again." 

"  I  have  carried  him.  Miss  Forester,  when 
an 'infant,  in  my  arms,"  said  the  old  man. 
'^  I  taught  him  to  ride,  and  to  hold  a  gun, 
and  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  mark:  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  which  belongs  to  a 


gentleman,  except,  perhaps,  his  learning 
and  foppery,  which  I  did  not  teadi  him. 
And  to  come  to  this  at  last ! — To  have  my 
locks  broken  in  the  si^t  of  the  Tery  sedlioD  | 
and  stable-boy !  But  I  will  not  talk  of  it,  | 
for  it  makes  me  feel  prouder  than  a  Chris- 
tian ought  to  feel  I  shall  not  be  long  for 
this  world  now,  and  pride,  yoa  know,  is 
not  for  another." 

*'My  cousin  Arnold,"  observed  Agnet, 
<*is  too  just  and  too  generoos  to  be  Long  un- 
der the  influence  of  ill  advisers.  He  wili  see 
his  error,  and  pXi  may  yet  be  well" 

*^  You  remind  me,"  said  the  old  man,  "  of 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Fleleher,  of 
Madeley ;  and  he  stood  up  before  Agnes, , 
and  eamesdy  fixed  his  eyes  vpou  her  fiioe, 
while  he  repeated  the  following  pnmoge, 
with  that  precision  and  emphasis  which  is 
peculiar  to  those  who  are  unskilled  in  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
sound  of  flowing  sentences: 

"^See  that  crystal  vesseL  Its  brightness 
and  brittleness  represent  the  shining  and  de- 
licate nature  of  true  virtue.  If  I  let  it  fall 
and  break  it,  what  avails  it  to  say,  '  I  never 
broke  it  before — ^I  dropped  it  but  once — ^I  am 
extremely  sorry  for  my  carelessness — I  will 
set  the  pieces  together,  and  never  break  it 
again  V  Will  these  excuses  and  reaoluliooE 
prevent  the  vessel  from  being  broken-^brokes 
for  ever  V  Now,  this  is  the  case  with  my  \ 
heart ;  nor  could  all  the  kindness  it  is  in  your 
power  to  ofier,  wipe  away  the  remembnnee  ^ 
of  the  past,  or  undo  what  has  already  been 
done." 

Still  Agnes  urged  upon  Wallis  the  proba- 
biUty  of  his  being  reinstated  in  his  roasters 
good  opinion:  the  old  man  proudly  replieiL  , 
^^  You  forget,  Miss  Forester,  it  is  I  who  have  > 
to  forgive ;  and  I  do  forgive  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart    At  the  same  time,  I  niaintain 
that  the  honest  roan,  who  faithfully  serves  his  . 
roaster,  though   filling  the   lowest  station  j 
amongst  mankind,  is  as  much  entitled  to  an  ' 
unsullied  name,  as  the  monarch  who  aits 
upon  a  throne.    But  I  said  I  would  not  talk 
of  these  things,  for  they  make  a  strange 
feeling  rise  up  in  my  heart— a  ieeling  that 
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muiit  be  overcome  before  I  ean  enter  into 
tliat  rest  which  ia  prepared  ibr  the  faithful." 

The  preparations  for  the  entertainment, 
(•'  which  Mr0.  Percival  had  devised  as  the  only 
means  of  introducing  her  son  to  that  circle 
in  which  he  now  held  so  conspicuous  a  sta- 
tion, were  carried  on  by  herselij  Agnes,  and 
>  Randall,  witJiout  any  participation  on  the 
part  of  Arnold,  who  carefully  avoided  those 
npartroents  where  the  greatest  revolutions 
were  in  operation,  and  who,  when  the  dread- 
ed day  at  last  arrived,  had  many  serious 
'  thoughts  of  escaping  entirely  from  the  scene 
of  action.  But  in  proportion  as  he  hated  to 
b<5  made  a  subject  for  the  comments  of  the 
niiilutuJe,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  that  sin- 
mi!  arity  which  must  inevitably  draw  down 
litis  calamity  upon  his  head,  and  therefore 
lie  resigned  himself  as  well  as  he  was  able 
to  his  impending  fate.  With  an  air  of  in- 
diiii'rence,  not  altngetiier  ungracious,  he  re- 
C4.'ived  his  guests ;  and  ii*  tlicy  did  not  feel 
the  welcome  of  which  he  politely  assured 
tium,  ti.e  fault  was  not  in  his  words.  Mrs. 
Percival,  always  on  the  alert,  supplied  by 
trie  frankness  and  cordiality  of  her  looks  and 
uianners  what  was  wanting  in  her  son ;  Ag- 
nes faithfully  performed  her  part,  although 
With  le«s  activity  and  freedom ;  and  Randall 
lib^raiiy  bestowed  his  smiles  upon  those  who 
ftought  ouly  a  momentary  gratification. 

'*  And  this  is  what  men  call  happiness !" 
said  Arnold,  as  he  turned  away  from  a  lively 
group,  af\er  music  and  dancing  had  begun ; 
and  persuading  himself  that  no  one  would 
observe  his  absence,  or  heed  it  if  they  did, 
he  escaped  through  an  open  green-house, 
that  was  studded  all  over  with  coloured 
lamps,  and  walked  forth  to  enjoy  the  calm- 
ueKs  of  a  dewy  evening. 

^  Where  it  Arnold  V  whispered  Mrs.  Per- 
rivaL,  in  eoostcmation  to  Agnes,  who  had 
taken  oote  of  his  departure  with  that  quick- 
n^-m  o(  perception  from  which  a  beloved 
object  escapes  not  amidst  a  crowd,  however 
ii<*nae, — to  which  one  individual  voice  is 
au'iible  amongst  a  thousand — one  face  and 
C*»rm  perceptible  when  all  others  are  ob- 
scure. 


Randall  was  summoned  to  a  ^ort  and  se- 
cret council,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
friend,  and  there  was  now  no  time  for  con- 
sultation. 

*<  We  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  Ag- 
nes, and  this  laudable  determination  was 
so  ably  supported,  that  many  who  had  not 
at  first  been  struck  with  her  beauty,  returned 
home  to  pronounce  Miss  Forester  the  most 
charming  girl  they  had  ever  beheld;  so 
much  is  the  countenance  improved  by  that 
genuine  good  humour  which  is  founded  upon 
good  feeling. 

Having  once  escaped  from  the  busy  throng 
to  the  uninterrupted  indulgence  of  his  own 
thoughts,  Arnold  felt  little  inclination  to  re 
join  the  company ;  and  the  din  of  many  feet, 
with  the  confused  sounds  of  music  and  rev- 
elry, only  drove  him  farther  from  that  merri- 
ment, in  which  it  was  so  difficult  for  him  to 
participate  ;  until  at  last  his  morbid  feelings 
were  so  worked  upon,  that  he  believed  it 
impossible  for  him  to  return,  and  pacing  to 
and  fro  upon  the  lawn  before  tlie  windows, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  nervous  sensa- 
tion, which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  to 
those  who  have  never  been  preyed  upon  by 
moodiness  and  despair,  while  surrounded  by 
the  gay,  the  thoughtless  and  the  happy ; — a 
sensation  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  na- 
ture of  insanity,  than  any  other  that  we  en- 
dure in  a  state  of  liberty  and  freedom  of 
will ; — a  sensation  which  so  completely  dis- 
torts the  mental  vision,  that  we  behold  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  self-torture ;— 
a  sensation  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
almost  persuaded  the  misanthrope  that  he 
was  expelled  by  the  contempt  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  all  participation  In  their  en- 
joyment; that  the  strange  lacqueys  who 
thronged  his  hall  were  placed  there  as  spies 
upon  his  private  actions,  and  that  a  company 
of  triumphant  revellers  had  taken  possession 
of  his  castle  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
mockeiy  of  him  and  his  wretchedness. 

There  is  something  so  selfish  in  the  nature 
of  melancholy,  that  its  victims  invariably 
suppose  themselves  singled  out  for  a  peculiar 
fate,  as  if  the  laws  which  regulate  tho  uni- 
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verae  had  been  devised  for  their  especial 
torture.  Thus,  while  disclaiming  the  remo- 
test idea  of  their  own  importance,  and  pn^ 
Douncing  themselves  blanks  in  the  creation, 
let  them  but  pursue  the  course  of  their  own 
murmurings,  and  they  will  go  on  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  nobody 
— ^trampled  upon  by  their  fellow  men — ^un- 
loved, unsought,  unvalued,  their  kindness 
returned  with  ingratitude,  their  trust  betray- 
ed, their  affections  abused,  shipwrecked  in 
all  their  adventures,  disappointed  in  all  their 
Bchemes,  a  blight  upon  their  very  name,  and 
their  foreheads  stamped  with  the  firebrand 
of  destruction.  But  they  heed  it  not !  No ! 
they  are  above  complaint,  for  they  despise 
the  world  more  deeply  than  they  feel  its  in- 
justice. 

Now  do  not  such  harangues  as  these  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  such  individuals  esteem 
themselves  a  vast  deal  too  good  for  the  lot 
that  has  fallen  upon  them  ? — that  they  believe 
their  fellow  creatures  to  be  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  their  retU  merits ; — that  they  are 
piqued  and  galled  by  the  mistake,  and  burn 
with  rage  to  revonge  it  1  And  worse  than 
all,  do  they  not  secretly  indulge  the  vain  and 
presumptuous  idea,  that  an  Almighty  Father 
has  not  extended  towards  them  that  mercy 
and  justice  which  are  shown  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  world  in  general?  And  thus, 
when  they  complain  that  the  course  of  hu- 
man events  is  so  directed  as  to  produce 
upon  themselves  the  worst  possible  effects, 
are  they  not,  by  arraigning  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  an  Omnipotent  Creator,  blas- 
pheming a  holy  name,  and  charging  God 
foolishly  1 

'*  I  am  like  no  other  creature  in  the  uni- 
verse," said  Arnold,  as  he  paused  before  a 
sparkling  fountain  that  sent  up  its  silvery 
waters  in  the  moon  light,  to  fall  with  a 
lulling  and  monotonous  sound  into  the  clear 
basin  below,  where  the  lights  from  the  castle 
windows  were  glancing  on  its  rippled  sur- 
face. "  Each  particle  of  spray  from  these 
musical  waters  falls  back  again  into  tlie  bo- 
som from  whence  it  flows,  shining  forth  for 
one  brilliant  moment,  and  then  returning  to 


supply  the  parent  stxeam.     The  gale  that 
whispers  through  the  trees,  raisiag  the  white 
foliage  of  the  moumAil  willows,  and  "Mi^mg 
^e  feathery  aspen  tremble  at  iti  presenoe, 
although  no  man  knoweth  whence  it  oonteth 
nor  whither  it  goeth,  hath  yet  its  pnrpoee 
and  its  bound  appointed,  whether  to  bear 
along  with  it  the  scent  of  citron-grovea,  or 
the  breath  of  the  deadly  pestilence ;  and  the 
silent  moon,  so  lonely  and  companionless  in 
her  beauty,  that  the  bereaved  and  the  deso- 
late look  up  to  her  for  that  sympathy  which 
they  seek  in  vain  elsewhere — the  moon  can 
shed  her  welcome  smiles  upon  a  distant 
world,  gladdening  the  heart  of  the  weaiy 
traveller  as  he  journeys  through  the  wilder- , 
ness,  and  lighting  the  mysterious  pathway 
of  the  mariner  along  the  mighty  deep^    It  ts 
man  alone,  of  all  existing  creatures,  who  lives  < 
on  without  an  object  worthy  of  one  heartniche 
in  a  thousand  which  his  birthright  costs  him ; 
and  I,  of  all  men  the  most  companionlfies, 
stand  here  a  mere   excrescence  upon  the 
surface  of  creation,  without  an  aim,  a  pur- , 
pose,  or  a  wish."  ' 

These  melancholy  meditations  were  inter-  < 
rupted  by  the  sound  of  carriages  rolling  up  . 
to  the  door  to  bear  away  their  precious  bur- 
dens from  the  festive  scene ;  and  Arnold,  by  I 
a  mighty  effort,  compelled  himself  to  reap- 
pear before  his  guests  in  time  to  receive  their  , 
parting  adieus.    The  sounds  of  revelry  nsw  ^, 
died  away  upon  the  ear,  the  tread  of  sepa-  j 
rate  feet  became  more  distinctly  andiUe; 
and,  when  the  apartments,  lately  so  bhlliaDi 
and  gay,  began  to  look  cold  and  deaertedf 
Mrs.  Percival  thought  it  high  time  to  oom- 
mence  an  animated  attack  upon  her  sod, 
wliich  she  did  by  describing,  in  no  measured  ^^ 
terms,  the  perplexity  to  which  his  absence  || 
had  subjected  her ;  and  Randall,  too,  ^rtw  i 
in  his  suspicions,  more  warily  expressed,  that  ,i 
many  of  the  guests  had  retired  at  an  early 
hour,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  disappeareoee 
of  tlie  master  of  the  house.    '^  To  say  noth- 
ing of  my  conscience,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  ''which  you  have  laden  with  false- 
hoods innumerable ;  for  I  was  eompelled  to 
invent  a  story  of  your  sudden  indispositkxi,  j 
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and  force  it  down  with  asseyerations,  all 
I  chargeable  to  your  account" 
f      '*  Mr.  RandalPs  detail  of  the  consequences 
f  of  your  absence,*'  «aid  Agnee,  gravely,  "ia 
serious    indeed.      The    early  departure  of 
your  guesu  I  should  hardly  have  called  a 
•rrirvance,  for  at  this  hour  of  night  it  is  time 
I  lor  the  body  to  repose,  and  the  mind  to  re- 
flect ;  but  for  any  one  to  say  tliey  have  been 
compelled  to  utter  a  falsehood,  is  to  speak  of 
a  severe  infliction,  such  as  I  am  not  prepared 
to  believe  we  are  ever  subjected  to  in  this 
world.'' 
I     One  of  Randall's  fierce  looks,  shot  askance 
frnni    under   his    contracted    brow,    made 
\\iv  colour  rush  hi  to  the  face  of  Agnes,  who 
ciijailcd  not  for  an  instant,  but,  flxing   upon 
I  hiRi.  her  dear  and  beautiful  eyes,  bold  with 
I  i!ic  heart's  best  courage,  the  countenance  of 
'  iJie  stranger  gave  way  before  her,  and  he 
lo<*k<*d  around  with  restless  impatience  to 
fun)  foine  object  which  might  vary  tlie  scene, 
ar.d  relieve  his  mortifying  embarrassment 
I  A I  Uftt  he  touched  the  harp,  upon  which  he 
\ w  a  bAilful  performer,  and  played  a  light 
uiiii  lively  air. 
I      "*  ]  arn  not  disposed  for  music  to-night," 
'  ».*jd  Arnold,  in  a  subdued  tone:  "when  the 
rSi>riis  of  the  heart  are  unstrung,  there  can 
b<  nti  answering  harmony  within." 

There  was   something  in  his  voice  and 

manner  tliat  night  so  mild  and  mournful,  and 

*  he  had  borne  with  such  calm  patience  the 

I  rrproaches  of  his  mother  and  his  friend,  that 

^  Agnesy  who  from  tlie  first  had  felt  more 

^leved  than  angry,  could  not  choose  but 

p:ty  hiiu  from  her  very  soul ;  and,  when  tlie 

p.iny  separated,  she  accompanied  her  '  good 

'  i':^hi*  to  him  with  a  look  which  plunged  him 

•(I to  a  long  deep  reverie,  as  he  sat  sUent  and 

ui'ftr,  with  both  his  hands  pressed  firmly 

i!p<n  hts  forehead.     At  last  he  arose,  as  if 

,  in.MKtng  from  a  dream,  and  looked  round 

,  op«»n  the  dying  lamps,  whose  varied  hues 

■'jlord*  d  a  striking  emblem  of  faded  splen- 

<:«iur.     Garlands  of  flowers,  fallen  and  with- 

ffvd     in    the    healed     atmosphere,     were 

(ir* wiping  from  the  columns,  around  which 

tht-y  had  been  entwined;  and  the  silence 


which  pervaded  all  things  was  more  sad 
and  solemn,  when  contrasted  with  the  mer- 
ry sounds  to  which  it  had  succeeded. 

^'  Oh !  Agnes  Forester,"  exclaimed  Arnold, 
"  thy  light  step  should  ever  walk  these  stately 
halls,  to  remind  me  that  my  home  is  not  a 
sepulclire,  in  which  Ue  buried  the  fond  affec- 
tions that  are  said  to  sweeten  life.  Thy 
smile  should  still  be  before  me,  to  direct  my 
journey  through  the  wilderness.  Thy  heart 
should  be  mine  and  mine  only,  to  teach  me 
that  there  is  yet  a  blessing  upon  this  barren 
earth — ^a  blessing  even  for  me  1" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Agnes  Forester,  although  perfectly 
feminine  in  all  her  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting,  was  not  wont  to  be  long  blinded  by 
her  aflections  to  that  clear  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  which  she  endeavoured  to  make  tlie 
strict  and  invariable  rule  of  her  conduct :  she 
therefore  sought  an  early  opportunity  of 
pleading  with  Arnold  on  behalf  of  his  old 
servant ;  and,  though  repeatedly  repulsed  by 
tl)e  unwonted  severity  of  his  manner  when- 
ever this  subject  was  touched  upon,  she  re- 
turned to  it  again,  with  the  fondly  cherished 
hope  of  eventually  inducing  her  cousin  to 
act  consistently  with  his  better  feelings.  By 
the  most  cautious  and  well-timed  infringe- 
ment upon  his  prejudices,  she  had  prevailed 
upon  him  to  become  the  frequent  companion 
of  her  visits  to  the  poor,  and  while  she  strove 
with  unceasing  assiduity  to  excite  in  his 
mind  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  she  was 
oflen  deeply  pained  and  disappointed  to  find 
that  her  own  company  and  converse  bad 
been  the  only  attraction  which  had  led  him 
to  their  humble  dwellings. 

**1  cannot  imagine  the  satisfaction,"  she 
would  often  observe,  "  of  living  in  the  world 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor  but  useful  classes  of 
society  by  whom  we  are  surrounded;  for 
while  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  wants, 
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it  UB  impoeaible  to  take  the  right  method  of 
relieving  them.  Besides,  since  the  customs 
of  the  world  have  denied  to  them  the  liberty 
of  intruding  upon  oar  society,  it  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  them  to  make  some  ad- 
vances towards  a  better  acquaintance." 

^  I  would  say  to  any  other  woman  than 
yourself,"  replied  Arnold,  "  that  there  is  also 
something  very  attractive  in  being  welcomed 
as  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  blessings  of  the  poor  wherever 
you  go." 

"For  my  own  part,"  said  Agnes,  with 
some  warmth,  "I  never  hear  the  blessings 
of  the  poor,  without  ehame  and  remorse  that 
I  have  not  done  more  to  deserve  them ;  nor 
can  I  suppose  any  one  gratified  by  such  in- 
cense, unless  they  are  egregiousiy  vain ;  nor 
entitled  to  receive  it  unless  they  have  obeyed 
the  injunction,  which  we  regard  too  little,  of 
selling  all  and  giving  to  the  poor.  But  see," 
said  she,  pausing,  and  looking  out  towards 
the  sea,  where  the  narrow  valley  sloped 
away  in  a  kind  of  heath,  upon  which  a  few 
lean  horses  and  a  fettered  donkey  cropped 
the  scanty  herbage ;  "  what  smoke  is  that 
rising  from  amongst  tlie  furze  and  brambles  ? 
Let  us  walk  that  way,  for  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  it  should  be  ascending  there  in  so 
regular  a  column." 

Arnold  and  Agnes  directed  their  steps  to 
the  wild  and  rugged  piece  of  ground,  where, 
dose  beside  the  rising  smoke,  they  found  a 
woman  diligently  employed  with  her  netting- 
tackle,  which  she  plied  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity. The  labour  of  her  hands,  and  the 
tenour  of  her  thoughts  seemed  to  proceed 
with  the  same  determined  course,  for  she  did 
not  condescend  to  look  up  at  the  approach  of 
the  strangers,  nor  vouchsafe  a  reply  until 
they  had  oflen  repeated  the  question  of  what 
she  was  about,  and  where  was  the  place  of 
her  abode. 

"  Here,"  said  she  at  last,  impatiently,  as  if 
wearied  out  with  their  impertinent  intrusion ; 
and  they  saw  that  a  deep  hollow,  somewhat 
Uke  a  grave,  on  the  side  of  which  she  was 
seated,  was  littered  with  straw)  and  partly 
covered  over  with  the  branches  of  trees,  fern, 


and  other  materials  heaped  together,  lo  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  thatch  for  one  half  of  her  habi- ; 
tation.  I 

*^  But  you  surely  do  not  live  in  thii  |^ 
night  and  day  P  exclaimed  Agnes. 

"  I  live  here  always,  except  when  I  go  U) 
the  town  to  sell  fish." 

*'  And  are  you  not  afraid  V-  I 

'^  I  am  afraid  of  nothing,"  replied  the  fith 
man,  her  harsh  and  rugged  featores  relailDf 
into  a  mournful  misrepresentation  of  a  smile:  j 
'  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  earth,  the  tea,  or, 
the  heavens.  I  am  afraid  of  nothing  but  tbe 
people  who  ought  to  be  ClmstiaoB,  nod  the 
wrongs  SLnd  the  injuries  they  have  dooe,  and 
are  still  doing  to  me  and  mine." 

Arnold  now  came  forward,  and  a^ed  ber 
if  she  had  any  parents  ?  "  No !"  Had  she  a , 
husband  ?  «  She  had  once,  but  he  had  left 
her."  Had  she  any  children  ?  and  she  poior- 
ed  to  a  little  grizzly  urchin  who  was  cow- 
ering amongst  the  bushes,  and  who,  on  per- 
ceiving himself  the  object  of  attenuor. 
scrambled  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  with 
limbs  all  twisted  and  deformed,  and  scarcelT 
able  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  body. 

"  I  had  tliree  sons,"  continued  the  woman. 
"  but  two  of  them  are  dead— one  of  hunger. 
and  one  of  disease ;  and  that  mooster  tbd* 
you  see  there  was  once  as  fair  and  straight 
a  child  as  any  mother's  eye  might  looi 
upon;  but  what  with  poverty  and  starra- 
tion,  and  the  persuasion  of  neighbooTB.  I 
was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to  work  in 
the  factory,  where  he  was  beaten  and  abas- 
ed until  he  lost  the  very  shape  of  roan.  1 
had  a  daughter  too,  but  they  took  her  away 
to  the  Sunday-schools,  where  fine  ladies  pot 
such  notions  into  her  head  that  ahe  ne^ 
owns  me  now." 

"Have  you  no  relief  from  the  parish r 
asked  Agnes,  but  she  soon  repented  bavin? 
put  the  question,  for  the  woman  rose  upan^i 
shaking  her  clenched  hand,  repeated  ber 
words  with  the  rage  of  a  maniac,  declariiis 
that  while  breath  was  left  her,  she  would  bTe 
in  the  free  air,  for  which  she  had  to  thank 
nobody ;  and  that  when  her  last  hoar  shouIJ 
come,  she  had  only  to  be  down  where  sbe 
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slept  every  night,  and  her  boy  would  heap 
the  earth  upon  her,  and  no  parish  overseer 
would  then  grudge  the  money  for  her  buria], 
or  »ell  her  body  to  the  doctor  to  pay  hia  fee. 
There  was  something  so  unnatural  in  thus 
making  a  grave  her  daily  habitation,  and  in 
the  expressions  and  gestures  of  the  poor 
wretch  altogether,  that  Agnes  would  gladly 
hare  turned  away,  but  Arnold,  more  interest- 
p(l  than  he  had  ever  been  before  by  the  dis> 
trepses  of  the  poor,  still  plied  her  with  que»- 
tinna  which  only  tended  to  call  forth  a  deep 
!*rni»e  of  injury,  either  real  or  imaginary,  and 
a  wild  and  passionate  thirst  for  revenge. 

**The  poor  creature  is  certainly  road," 
w)»i*pcrcd  Agnes  at  last,  drawing  Arnold 
awT^y  from  tlie  spot  "  You  only  increase 
h»T  rnala^ly  by  talking  to  her." 

*"  It  Is  the  most  rational  madness  I  have 
mrt  uiih  for  a  long  time,"  observed  Arnold. 
**  I  am  dotrrmined  to  befriend  this  "woman, 
if  •(  were  only  for  the  true  estimate  she  has 
fTm***!  of  human  life." 

**ltwo\ild  be  well  indeed  to  find  her  an 
aSulc  where  she  might  be  protected  from 
"urli  lmrdf*liip  nnfl  danjrer  as  fIi**  mustnecrs- 

I  •irilybc  exposed  to  here,  but  I  doubt  whether 
h*T  ca^?e  is  not  beyond   the  reach  of  your 

I  kinln/'Bx,  for  ll»e  most  charitable  conclusion 

'  vrh  .-h  I  run  draw  from  her  comluct  is,  that 

I  rfdrciiJi^d  insanity.  And  with  many  assur- 
.^nre»  from  Arnold  that  it  was  the  very  ex- 

I  r»»««  of  her  sanity,  or  rather  the  extreme 

I  «rM'en<'«  of  her  mental  perceptions  which 
mn.ie  her  incomprehensible  to  others,  the 

I  two  coitffine  separated  after  their  walk,  the 
'■•nr  lo  muse  upon  the  misery  of  living  in  the 
mi.lrt  oC  mankind,  and  the  other  to  make 
»^ri»>us  an«l  matter-of-fact  inquiries  into  the 
T'THjer  character  of  tins    strange  woman. 

I  N'»T  wn»  it  withoct  heartfelt  pain  and  anxiety, 
that  A^«»s  teamed  from  authentic  sources. 

I  mhat  had  been  the  depraved  and  licentious 
n-,!tire  of  h^r  past  life.  All.  however,  agreed 
•J. It  her  mind  at  the  present  time,  was  strong- 
ly uncturrd  with  insanity,  the  consequences 
of  tirr  own  an  governed  ptii»sions,  and  the  dis- 

I  trusses  mod  privmions  to  which  they  had  re- 

I  d»jr*»d  her. 


BeUa  Dunhill  was  indeed  a  well  known 
character,  not  only  for  *.he  singularity  of  her 
present  mode  of  life,  but  for  the  stormy  tem- 
per and  bad  morals  which  had  separated  her 
from  her  husband  and  all  her  early  friends. 
Even  the  poor  child,  of  whose  ill  treatment 
in  the  manufactory,  she  so  incessantly  com- 
plained, was  said  to  have  received  his  great- 
est injuries  at  home  during  his  motiier's  fits 
of  mebriation.  But  there  were  many  who  be- 
lieved the  frightful  distortion  of  his  limbs  had 
come  upon  him,  not  from  any  bodily  hurts 
but  solely  as  a  judgment  upon  his  sinful  pa- 
rent; and  such  was  the  repulsive  nature  of 
her  conduct,  connected,  perhaps,  with  a  su- 
perstitious horror  of  her  present  mysterious 
way  of  living,  that  the  dreary  spot  of  ground 
where  she  and  her  little  urchin  burrowed, 
v/as  shunned  by  the  villagers  towards  the 
close  of  day,  and  tlie  name  of  Bella  Dunhill 
was  used  to  frighten  fretful  children  into 
silence. 

All  the  information  on  this  subject  which 
Agnes  could  depend  upon,  she  communicated 
to  her  coupin  on  tlie  following  day;  but 
his  resolution  was  taken :  a  lod^e  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  park  was  vacant,  and  Bella 
Dunhill  and  her  crippled  boy  were  to  become 
its  future  occupants.  His  lately  kindled 
zeal  to  dn  good  was,  however,  a  little  damp- 
ed, by  the  ungracious  manner  in  which  his 
proposition  was  received  by  the  woman  her- 
self* leaving  it  doubtful  whether  she  would 
eventually  accept  his  offer  or  not :  but  Ar- 
nold, pardoning  her  on  the  score  of  past  in- 
juries having  soured  her  temper,  the  keys 
were  lefl  in  her  hands,  and  one  moonlight 
night  not  long  af\er,  she  bade  adieu  to  the 
sea-shore ;  and  gathering  up  from  diflcrent 
hiding  places,  her  store  of  provisions,  which 
amounted  altogether,  to  a  more  plentiful 
board  than  might  be  found  in  many  ceiled 
houses,  she  bestowed  them  carofull}'  in  the 
lod^.  and  Clym,  (alias  Clement,)  was  seen 
tlie  next  morning,  dra^riring  his  limbs  across 
the  road  to  throw  open  the  park  gates  fr)r  his 
ma8l*»r*s  carriage. 

"You  see,  Agnes,"  said  Arnold,  with 
triumph  in  his  look$>,  *^  that  I  am  not  quite  so 
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indificrent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  destitute 
as  you  have  sometimes  supposed.'' 

"Arnold,"  replied  his  cousin,  "it  is  the 
greatest  trial  of  my  life  to  think  differently 
from  you  on  matters  of  importance ;  and  yet, 
how  ollen  am  I  compelled  to  blame  what  you 
esteem  your  best  actions,  so  little  are  our 
feelings  influenced  by  the  same  rule." 

"  It  is  a  stem  duty,  Agnes,  that  you  im- 
pose upon  yourself;  for  it  seems  to  extend  to 
every  tiling  1  have  the  misfortune  to  say  or 
do.  But  come,  let  me  hear  what  objections 
you  have  to  bring  forward  against  my  pro- 
tecting this  poor  woman." 

"  I  have  no  objection  certainly  to  your  pro- 
tecting her,  for  no  one  could  be  more  deso- 
late and  forlorn ;  but  that  she  should  be  sin- 
gled out  to  fill  a  place  of  respectability  and 
trust,  is,  in  my  opinion,  furnishing  a  bad  pre- 
cedent to  others.  Her  past  conduct,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  very  licentious,  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  too  severely  if  there  were 
any  evidence  of  an  amendment  of  character ; 
but  I  think  you  will  hardly  persuade  even 
yourself  tliat  her  present  behaviour  and  con- 
versation bespeak  her  to  be  a  person  wortliy 
of  confidence  and  respect" 

"In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  all 
otliers,  you  have  unquestionably  a  right  to 
act  as  you  judge  best ;  and,  as  the  thing  is 
done,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more  about  ihe 
consequences.  Perliaps  I  intrude  too  oflen 
with  my  quaint  opinions  upon  your  sphere  of 
action." 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  interrupted  Arnold,  "when 
did  I  receive  your  admonitions  with  impa- 
tience ?  When  did  I  conceal  anything  from 
you  ?  When  did  I  shrink  from  your  severest 
reproofs  1" 

"Never,"  replied  Agnes;  "you  are  very 
good,  to  bear  with  me  as  you  do.  The  rea- 
son why  I  wished  to  re-assure  myself  of  your 
forbearance  was,  because  I  had  another  sub- 
ject to  lay  before  your  attention  in  a  way 
that  I  feel  convinced  will  be  most  unpleaslng." 

*•  Pour  on — I  can  endure." 

"  With  regard  to  your  old  servant  Wallis, 
I  have  never  yet  spoken  so  fully  and  decidedly 
as  I  feel  in  my  conscience  that  I  ought" 


Arnold's  brow  lowered,  but  Agnes  wvoi 
OB :— "  I  hear  that  the  lost  money  was  foonc 
in  a  situation  where  it  must  unqnestionably 
have  been  placed  by  your  own  hand." 

"  It  was,"  replied  Arnold. 

^  Then  let  me  ask,  my  dear  coxmn^  why 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  poor  injnred 
man?" 

"He  has  been  informed  that  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  and,  of  eoarse,  inigfai  use 
any  means  he  thought  proper  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment  of  his  character." 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  the  individual 
who  committed  the  wrong,  would  have  been 
the  one  to  look  to  for  the  re-establishment  of 
that  character,  especially  as  he  holds  a  high 
and  influential  station  in  the  world;  while 
tlie  injured  man  is  poor,  unprotected,  and 
almost  witliout  a  friend.  Your  conduct  is 
this  instance  reminds  me  of  what  1  haT<r 
heard  stated,  that  whenever  an  act  of  moral 
injustice  is  glaringly  committed,  the  aggres- 
sor is  the  last  to  be  reconciled  to  the  injured 
party ;  as  if  he  were  the  person  who  had 
something  to  forgive." 

"  I  have  at  dififerent  times  sent  him  coo*  i 
siderable  sums  of  money,  all  which  have  > 
been  returned."  } 

"  You  must  have  known,  Arnold,  diat  tbe  ' 
wounds  of  a  noble  spirit  were  not  to  be  healed  ^ 
by  money."  | 

"  Then  you  propose,  as  an  atonement  fa:  * 
the  past,  that  I  should  call  together  all  dv  ! 
domestics,  and  placing  Wallis  in  the  mid^L  I 
should  address  him  in  a  melting  speech ;  and  « 
when  all  hearts  were  softened,  and  all  fiues  | 
drowned  in  tears,  should  kneel  down  and  r^  \ 
ceive  his  pardon  and  his  blessing.  Thii, . 
Agnes,  would  be  a  scene  to  your  taste,  mucb  ' 
more  than  to  mine." 

"Arnold,"  said  his  cousin,  looking  morr  ■ 
grave  than  before,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer you  with  sarcasms  on  such  a  subject  Mf 
this.  You  and  I  stand  in  a  serious  relation  to- 
wards each  other.  We  have  oAen  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  tlie  propriety,  the  utility, 
and  the  wisdom  of  dlfierent  things,  but  I  feel 
it  my  bounden  duty  in  this  instance  to  ai^iea! 
to  a  higher  test,  and  to  ask  whetlier  you  art 
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acting  consistently  with  the  will  of  Godi 
Whether  you  do  not  feel  it  impossible  to 
otTer  up  your  secret  prayers  while  this  load 
w  upon  your  soul,  and  whether  a  proper  bu- 
rn iluiiion  before  the  throne  of  mercy  would 
not  enable  you  cheerfully  and  promptly  to 
discharge  this  important  duty  V^ 

*•  You  have  chosen  the  right  word,"  re- 
plied Arnold,  "for  it  is  under  a  system  of 
perpetual  hitmiliaUon  that  you  hope  to  wear 
me  down  to  what  I  ought  to  be.  But  your 
method  will  not  answer — ^3rou  may  harden 
what  you  cannot  subdue." 

^  And  where  is  the  humiliation,  even  be- 
fore mankind,  of  acting  nobly  1  No  one  pre' 
pumes  to  can  himself  infallible.  We  are  all 
liable  to  err ;  and  is  not  an  error  freely  and 
fully  acknowledged  infinitely  less  degrading 
than  one  which  is  obstinately  persisted  in !'' 

^I  eannot  oblige  you  in  this  instance, 
Agnes.  I  bate  to  be  the  puppet  of  a  show, 
and  to  hear  the  comments  of  weak  voices 
upon  wliat  I  may  choose  to  say  or  do." 

"Then  try  to  divest  yourself  of  these  fool- 
uh  thoughts  about  your  fellow-creatures,  and 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  you  are  alone  in 
t))e  worid,  standing  before  the  presence  of 
your  (^reator,  deeply  implicated  in  an  act  of 
disobedience  to  his  holy  will." 

"^  Are  we  not  told  that  there  is  no  act  of 
disobedience  too  deep  or  daring  to  be  for- 
Cven  ?" 

*  But  when  did  we  ever  hear  of  forgive- 
n<«s  while  the  sin  wiv»  pereieted  in ?  And  is 
not  every  hour  llial  you  live  without  doing 
*  hai  justice  you  can  to  this  poor  man,  a  con- 
*irring  proof  that  you  prefer  the  gratifica- 
t  nn  of  a  mean  and  slavish  pride,  to  the  noble 
^  Irp^ndence  of  daring  to  do  what  is  right?" 

•"Then,  Agnes,  you  shall  do  tliis  noble 
irr-l  for  me.  You  shall  proclaim  to  my 
Ji' •iM'hold,  tliat  I  have  been  baec  and  un- 
^niu?r»il  enough  to  heap  dis<»race  and  shame 
'jpon  the  hoary  head  of  a  tr»isly  scr^anL 
You  »1  all  tell  them  nlso,  Umt  llieir  m after  is 
r'^o  irreat  a  coward  to  nrknou ledge  his  fault 
*^f  f.re  them ;  tbat  he  hides  himpi'lf  from  their 
yrry  looks,  nn  J  employs  tjie  voice  of  a  wo- 
wan  to  speak  lor  him." 
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"If  there  is  really  no  other  way  of  setting 
the  matter  right,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  the 
old  man,  (and  with  your  permission,)  give 
my  own  version  of  the  c^ise  to  your  domes- 
tics, nor  need  you  tremble  for  the  dignity  of 
your  character  in  my  hands.  But,  Arnold, 
this  is  only  my  last  resource ; — dear  Arnold, 
is  there  not  something  due  from  yourself? 
Is  there  not  something  due  to  her " 

Agnes  could  proceed  no  farther.  The 
subject  was  too  near  her  heart,  and  tears  of 
more  than  common  anguish  fell  thick  and 
fast,  while  she  bent  down  her  head  with  a 
vain  effort  to  conceal  them ;  for  Arnold  had 
unconsciously  pronounced  his  doom — and 
hers.  On  this  one  subject  her  thoughts  had 
lingered,  with  the  fond  hope  that,  if  he  yield- 
ed to  her  arguments,  she  should  then  feel 
justified  in  giving  way  to  such  anticipations 
of  the  future,  as  were  perpetually  forcing 
themselves  upon  her  affectionate  heart: 
"  but  if  (she  had  said  to  herself  that  very 
morning)  Arnold  cannot  be  made  to  see  this 
glaring  case  as  I  do,  it  will  be  proof  indispu- 
table, that  in  the  great  consideration  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  we  never  can  be  united  by 
that  participation  of  feeling  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  human  happiness." 

For  many  months,  Agnes  Forester  had 
been  remarked  upon  as  being  more  grave 
and  thoughtful  than  could  be  accounted  for 
by  her  age  or  circumstances ;  but  now  her 
gravity  assumed  an  air  of  sadness,  which  her 
aunt,  shrewdly  guessing  at  tlie  cause,  en- 
deavoured by  tlie  most  delicate  attentions  to 
sootlie ;  and  Agnes,  perceiving  her  kind 
wishes,  succeeded  in  forcing  herself  to  con- 
verse and  smile  widi  a  cheerfulness  wliich 
repaid  Mrs.  Percival  for  all  her  solicitude. 
Still  her  energy  gave  way — her  health  de- 
clined—the colour  faded  from  her  cheek,  and 
Arnold,  who  seldom  observed  tJie  minulia^  of 
common  life,  could  not  with  all  his  in  credu- 
lity, blind  hirnstdf  to  the  conviction  tliat  he 
was,  or  had  been,  deeply  and  tenderly  be- 
loved. But  tJial  any  woman  should  rfHrne, 
from  principle,  the  nmn  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  her  choice,  was  to  hhn  so  far  be- 
yond belief,  tliat  he  bcbHowed  little  regard 
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upon  their  frequent  difference  of  opinion,  so 
long  as  he  could  enjoy  such  clear  and  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  his  cousin's  attachment  to 
him.  For  her  encreased  sadness,  he  could 
assign  no  cause,  but  strove  to  beguile  her  se- 
cret cares  by  more  than  wonted  kindness  and 
solicitude,  until  Agnes  was  often  compelled 
to  depart  abruptly  from  his  presence  with 
tears  that  were  altogether  inexplicable  to 
him. 

In  this  manner  time  glided  away,  and  on  a 
bright  and  cloudless  morning,  when  autumn 
had  again  spread  her  yellow  curtain  over  the 
face  of  nature,  Agnes  begged  her  cousin 
would  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to  a  poor 
man  whom  she  had  promised  to  see  that 
morning.  They  walked  together  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  where  Arnold,  at  the  request 
of  his  cousin,  placed  himself  on  a  low  bench 
within  a  sort  of  porch,  while  she  entered  an 
inner  apartment,  in  which  the  object  of  her 
kind  interest  was  seated  by  the  fire. 

It  was  a  well-known  voice  that  bade  her 
welcome,  in  tones  of  the  most  heartfelt  glad- 
ness ;  and,  Agnes,  after  asking  many  ques- 
tions about  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  in- 
valid, sat  down  beside  old  Wallis,  who  affec- 
tionately took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  closely 
with  his  time-worn  fingers. 

"  You  see,  I  grow  weaker  every  day,"  said 
he,  without  the  least  symptom  of  regret, 
either  in  his  countenance  or  voice. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  perceive  an  alteration,"  said 
Agnes,  and  the  old  man  went  on.  "  I  have 
been  thinking  to  day,  Miss  Forester,  that 
pride  has  been  all  along  my  besetting  sin — 
pride  in  a  good  name ;  and  thougli  he  who 
robbed  me  of  mine,  ought  certainly  to  have 
known  me  better ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  this 
affliction  was  permitted  to  fall  upon  me,  in 
order  that  I  might  arrive  at  a  better  know- 
ledge of  my  own  heart ;  for  affliction  is  a 
searching  thing,  and  we  sometimes  learn  in 
adversity,  what  we  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  while  all  went  well  with  us.  It  was  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  me,  Miss  Forester,  to  rebel 
as  I  did  against  the  stroke ;  and  when  I  said 
in  my  towering  pride,  that  I  forgave  him,  I 
felt  an  unchristian  triumph  in  tlic  thought 


that  I  was  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  bis 
head.  But  now  I  see  differently.  I  see  that 
he  was  in  error,  but  we  are  all  liable  to  err. 
I  can  now  say,  indeed,  that  I  forgive  him 
from  my  soul,  and  only  wish  that  I  could  see 
his  face,  and  see  it  once  more  looking  kindly 
on  me  before  I  die." 

^  Perhaps  he  will  visit  you,"  said^  Agnee. 

^  I  wish  he  would,"  sighed  the  old  man, 
and  he  went  on  recalling  the  pleasant  days 
when  Arnold  was  a  boy.  '^And,  Walter, 
dear  Walter,  where  is  he  ?" 

Agnes  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the  little  in> 
formation  she  could  give  about  her  cooiin 
Walter,  and  risrog  from  her  seat,  with  an  af- 1 
fectionate  farewell  to  her  poor  friend,  rejoined 
Arnold,  who  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
a  book  with  all  the  noble  aiTeetatioo  of  be- 
ing totally  unmoved  by  what  he  must  have 
heard. 

"  Agnes,"  said  he,  sternly,  aa  soon  as  ihey  J 
had  left  the  cottage,  ^  I  did  not  expect  this  | 
from  you.    I  did  not  anticipate  the  rude  of  be-  \ 
ing  betrayed  into  a  scene.    Henceforth  yoa 
must  perform  your  errands  of  chariQ*  alone.'' 

'*  Be  it  so !"  said  Agnes,  and  she  felt  that  j 
another  link  was  broken  irom  the  chain  i 
which  had  once  bound  them  together.  "^Bfii  ^ 
so !"  she  repeated,  but  do  not  be  harsh  with  i| 
me  to-day,  Arnold."  i 

'^  Is  there  any  charm  in  this  day  more  than 
another,  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  Npeaking  freely  what  I  think  and  feel  V 

"  Speak,  but  speak  gently ;  for  it  was  on 
this  day  twelve  months  ago,  that  I  agrecti  . 
upon  that  time  for  the  decision  of  my  future  | 
fate,  and  to-morrow,  we  shall  stand  in  a  dif-  ' 
ferent  relation  towards  each  other." 

Arnold  said  no  more  :  for  there  was  some-  if 
thing  in  the  firm  and  mournful  tone  of  her  ! 
voice,  which,  connected  with  her  previouii 
sadness,  had  startled    his  philosophy,  ano 
plunged  hira  into  the  most  gloomy  forrbo 
dings ;  and  they  arrived  again  at  Mrs.  Per-  | 
civaPs  door  witliout  cither  of  them  ha^^ing 
relieved  tlieir  minds  of  the  heaviest  burden 
they  had  ever  borne. 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Percival  had  an  eo- ,. 
gagement  from  home  tbat evening;  in  con-  j 
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Frqiicnce  of  which  Arnold  and  his  cousin 
were  left  alone  to  extract  what  happineFs 
tiify  could  from  such  an  interview.  In  vain 
diil  A  ernes  attempt  to  converse  on  common 
topici* ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  very  speech  had 
failoil  her,  for  often,  when  she  would  have 
made  some  casual  observation,  the  words 
died  away  upon  her  lips,  and  blushes  alone 
were  left  to  tcU  their  meaning — ^perhaps  the 
very  meaning  she  would  least  have  wished 
to  reveal.  At  last  Arnold,  encouraged  by 
her  embarrassment,  took  her  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  look  which  belied  his  words,  "  Then 
it  is  really  your  intention  to  renounce  me, 
Agnes?" 

"^  Say,  rather,  that  you  renounce  me,"  she 
replied ;  '^  for  no  other  words  can  justify  the 
an^^uish  of  this  moment !'' 

**Wliy,  dear  Agnes,  should  you  endure 
that  anguish  which  is  so  entirely  selAim- 
po^ed  1" 

"^  You  mistake  me,  Arnold ;  the  sufiermg 
whjclk  I  endure  is  not  self-imposed.  You 
tliiiik  meanly  of  me  indeed,  if  you  think  that 
I  am  grieving  merely  because  I  cannot  be 
the  companion  of  your  future  liic.  You  may 
find  many  better  qualified  to  supply  my  place, 
nor  am  I  BO  romantic  as  to  think  that  I  shall 
never  love  again ;  but  you  must  know  little 
of  tJie  strength  of  early  and  long  cherished 
oihction,  if  you  do  not  understand  the  agony 
of  freeing  it  thus  mournfully  cast  away." 

^  Agnes,  you  cannot  call  it  cast  away, 
1ft  hen  it  is  treasured  as  the  greatest  blessing 
of  my  life." 

*  Dun  not  tell  you  that  my  resolution  was 
fi\  '  1  ? — Did  I  not  allow  you  twelve  roontlis 
1m* 'ore  I  should  act  upon  that  resolution? — 
And  what  is  the  result  ?"  ^ 

^  Tliat  I  am  the  same  blighted  brai|ch  I 
was  then.  But  am  I  accountable  for  my 
(»t%n  dt^poiiition  7  Is  it  for  me  to  give  show- 
€r«i  and  sunshine,  or  to  put  forth  blossoms 
and  fniit  without  the  blessing  of  heaven  ?" 

**  The  blcKAJngs  of  heaven  are  so  myste- 
rntu^ly  dispensed  by  Uiat  wisdom  which  can- 
ri  «t  err,  and  that  mercy  which  cannot  fail, 
tliai  man,  in  his  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge. 


is  unable  to  say  whether,  in  possession  or 
privation,  they  are  most  bountifully  bestowed. 
But  I  cannot  argue  with  you  to-night  Ar- 
nold ;  we  should  but  trace  ilie  same  circle  of 
ideas  through  which  we  have  passed  so 
many  times  with  so  little  satisfaction.  All  I 
can  now  feel — all  I  can  now  say  is,  that  you 
and  I  must  henceforth  be  to  each  other 
friends,  and  friends  only." 

"  You  cannot  mean  it,"  said  Arnold,  start- 
ing up—"  you  cannot  be  so  cruel !" 

*'  Perhaps  you  think  I  cannot  be  so  firm ; 
but  I  will  prove  my  words.  Only  you  roust 
come  to  me,  Arnold,  in  your  seasons  of  afflicr 
tion ;  you  must  come  to  me  always  (or  those 
services  which  you  cannot  ask  of  another ; 
you  must  come  to  me  for  every  thing  but  that 
intimate  communion  of  feeling  which  you 
and  I  must  now  endeavour  to  find  else- 
where." 

Arnold  was  at  last  convinced ;  and,  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  he  resigned  him- 
self entirely  to  despair.  At  last  he  stopped 
suddenly,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  face 
of  Agnes,  who  was  now  pale  and  silent  as  a 
marble  statue,  he  appealed  for  the  last  time 
to  her  love  and  pity. 

"Then  you  leave  me,  Agnes,  for  ever !" 
said  he,  in  a  voice  whose  piercing  tones  were 
mingled  both  with  anguish  and  reproach. 
"  You  extinguish  the  lamp  of  the  benighted 
traveller ;  you  tear  away  the  last  rose  from 
the  withered  wreatii;  you  dash  down  the 
cup  of  healing  from  tJie  lips  of  him  who  has 
no  other.  You  will  go  forth  into  the  world 
with  a  tliousand  sources  of  enjoyment  of 
which  I  know  notliing.  The  hearts  and  tlic 
homes  of  the  happy  arc  ever  open  to  receive 
you ;  the  smiles  of  the  good  and  the  blessinifs 
of  tJie  poor  await  you  on  every  hand  ;  but 
for  me  there  is  now  neither  love,  hope,  nor 
consolation  in  the  wide  wilderness  of  life  I" 

He  censed,  and  Agnes  made  no  reply. 
She  had  grown  still  paler  while  he  was 
speaking— her  very  lips  had  lost  tlieir  ruby 
colour— with  a  gentle  but  determined  step 
she  passed  away  from  his  presence — and 
Arnold  was  alone. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day  when 
Randall  made  hie  appearance  with  a  niea- 
sa^  from  Arnold,  stating  that  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  going  to  London  for  a  few 
days,  and,  having  many  arrangements  to 
make  before  setting  out,  had  commissioned 
his  friend  with  his  adieus  to  the  ladies. 

"  No  one,"  observed  Mrs.  Percival  (with 
the  air  of  one  who  pays  a  compliment,) 
'^  could  be  better  calculated  to  take  off  the 
pain  of  an  adieu.-' 

Randall  bowed,  scarcely  knowing  whe- 
ther he  was  flattered  or  not,  but  deeming 
it  the  best  policy  to  appear  so. 

Agnes,  who  knew  little  of  the  world,  and 
had  never  disappointed  a  lover  before,  felt 
anxious  and  alarmed  when  she  heard  of  her 
cousin^s  abrupt  departure,  half  fearing  he 
might  rush  upon  some  desperate  act  that 
would  endanger  his  safety  and  happiness; 
and,  vainly  wishing  that  he  had  but  lefl  her 
one  line  to  explain  his  intentions,  she  retired 
to  her  own  room  to  ponder  in  secret  upon 
that  cruel  separation  which  had  deprived 
her  of  ail  right  to  enquire  into  his  private 
actions.  There  was  besides  another  sub- 
ject of  serious  importance  which  now  occu- 
pied her  deep  and  earnest  consideration; 
nor  was  it  until  long  afler  the  hour  of  night 
that  she  shook  off  her  meditations  and  pre- 
pared herself  for  repose ;  but  the  clear  brow 
reflected  in  the  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  fad- 
ing lamp,  wore  that  night  an  aspect  more 
calm  than  it  had  done  for  many  months  be- 
fore ;  and  her  ('X)untenance,  though  pale  and 
thoughtful,  was  stamped  with  the  firm  and 
sedate  character  of  a  wellnsupported  resolu- 
tion. 

The  next  morning  she  sought  an  inter- 
view with  her  aunt  before  the  cares  or  occu- 
pations of  the  day  should  have  dissipated 
her  thoughts ;  and  with  calm  voice  and  col- 
lected manner  she  spoke  of  tlie  necessity 
there  was  for  her  to  seek  some  other  place 
of  abode,  where  her  mind  might  be  more  at 
peace. 

"You  know,  dear  aunt,"  said  she,  "that 


I  am  not  addicted  to  sentimental  melancholy, 
nor  would  I  indulge  my  feelings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  duty.  I  have  no  fear  of  bein^  be- 
trayed into  a  weakness  inconsistent  with  my 
present  purpose ;  but  I  do  fear  for  my  health 
and  the  equanimity  of  my  spirits,  which  I 
would    gladly  preserve   for  future  usefol- 

0688.** 

Mrs.  Percival,  startled  by  this  unexpected 
proposal,  into  something  more  than  her 
wonted  tendemefls,  with  tears  besought  her 
niece  to  think  wdl  before  she  decided. 

"I  have  thought,  and  I  hope,  thoa^ 
well,**  replied  Agnes,  ^for  I  become  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  my  decisian;  aod 
that  not  on  my  own  account  alone." 

**  And  whskt  shall  we  do  widxoat  yoo,  dear 
Agnes,  Arnold  and  I  together  ?  and  where 
will  you  go  1^ 

**That  is  the  most  eerioos  part  of  the 
matter;  for  you  know  I  am  poor.  Bat  sorely 
we  may  hear  of  some  kind  lady,  who  wants 
an  humble  friend  as  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion.   I  could  hardly  offer  myself  at  preseoL'' 

"  No !  no  I  you  must  not  think  of  it  Nei- 
ther Arnold  nor  Walter  would  forgive  me, 
should  I  give  my  sanction  to  such  a 
scheme." 

"  Ah !  you  have  named  the  right  person  T 
exclaimed  Agnes.  "A  friend  in  the  hour 
of  need  has  my  cousin  Walter  ever  been 
to  me ;  and  if  he  can  be  brought  to  approve 
my  plan,  he  will  soon  see  it  executed." 
And  taking  a  pen,  she  sat  down  to  explain 
the  case  as  well  as  she  could,  without  touch- 
ing harshly  upon  the  faults  of  Arnold,  for 
nothing  else,  she  thought,  but  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  could  enable  Walttzr  lo 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  her  jrfan. 

Mqb.  Percival  had  permitted  her  niece  to  !! 
write  with  full  confidence  that  her  son  would  l{ 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  her  intended  pro- 
ceedings.    What,  then,  was  her  surprise, 
when  she  herself  received  an  answer,  byre- 
turn  of  post  to  the  following  effect 

That    Walter,  highly  appro\ing  of  his 
cousin's  intentions  had  applied,  on  the  in- 
stant, to  Lady  Forbes,  a  distant  retative  of  i 
his  mother's,  whose  delicate  health  and  pe- 
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culiar  habits  disqtialified  her  for  taking  that 
place  in  society  which  her  character  and 
nianners  were  fitted  to  adorn.  That  his  pro- 
posal was  eagerly  embraced ;  and  that  he 
should  return  with  his  brother,  for  the  pur- 
pone  of  accompanying  Agnes  to  town. 

The  prospect  of  so  soon  beholding  her 
aon  almost  reconciled  Mrs.  Percival  to  the 
idea  of  losing  a  companion,  who,  since  the 
real  cares  and  perplexities  of  life  had  estab- 
liKhed  a  closer  intimacy  between  them,  had 
been  to  her  most  dear  and  valuable ;  and 
•till,  at  intervals,  her  tears  would  flow,  upon 
the  thought  how  soon  these  treasures  would 
both  be  gone.  ^  And  what  shall  I  do,"  she 
would  then  say,  ^  to  beguile  the  moodiness 
of  poor  Arnold  T' 

But  she  never  gave  way  to  this  kind  of  la- 
m«»ntaiion  without  regret ;  for  there  came 
acrxMs  the  countenance  of  Agnes  such  a 
l<»ok  of  di!?tre8s,  as  made  her  each  time  de- 
temiiDe  that  she  would  be  wiser  for  the  lu- 
tiire.  So  sad  it  is  to  hear  the  name  of  one 
v^e.  love  connected  with  tones  of  tenderness 
a%d  pity,  for  the  very  pain  that  we  our- 
e«'lve4  have  inflicted. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  all  parties  when 
li^  cheerful  face  of  Walter  Percival  again 
Appeared  at  Houghton ;  whether  he  busied 
hi:iL«<'!f  with  the  many  alterations  and  im- 
proveme »u  at  the  castle,  which  his  brother 
allowed  him  to  set  agoing,  or  entered,  with 
an  interest  peculiar  lo  kind  and  social  char* 
acters,  into  his  mother's  sphere  of  domestic 
comfort  at  home.  But  chiefly  to  Agnes,  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  then  was,  his  social  and 
•>p<*n  manner,  accompanied  by  the  most  deli- 
rate  respect  for  her  feelings,  shown  in  a 
tfTideniess  that  was  less  expressed  than  un- 
ite rstood,  were  more  welcome  for  the  ex* 
tmiie  need  she  now  felt  of  such  sympathy 
and  support 

Let  none,  who  would  add  to  the  happiness 
fif  tliru-  fellow-creatures,  be  above  those  little 
Attentions  from  which  the  proud  and  the  sel- 
t.-h  excuse  themselves,  by  saying  they  are 
ti>o  mfling  for  their  regard.  Is  not  human 
\  J  e  made  up  of  trifles ;  and  whut  being  pos- 
sc-vted  in  any  degree  of  susceptibility  of  feel- 


ing, has  not  been  soothed  by  kind  attentions, 
or  pained  by  the  want  of  them  ?  No !  des- 
pise them  as  we  will,  it  is  the  impulse  of  na- 
ture which  compels  us  to  recall  ttie  litUe  ser- 
vices of  our  absent  friends,  as  tlie  dearest 
pledges  of  their  afiection.  Who  has  not  felt 
himself  (perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  say 
herself)  as  it  were  in  a  kuid  of  strangers, 
when  surrounded  only  by  those,  who,  paying 
no  regard  to  her  individual  tastes  and  feel- 
ings in  the  minute  circumstances  of  life,  per- 
petually crossed  her  inclination,  and  jarred 
upon  her  prejudices,  by  addressing  her  on 
topics  the  most  repugnant — ofiering  her  gilU 
of  which  she  could  make  no  use — helping 
her  to  food  which  she  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  tasting — ^proposing  conveyances  for  which 
her  health  was  entirely  unfitted — choosing, 
for  her  gratification,  enjoyments  for  which 
she  had  no  relish ; — and  thus  inflicting  upon 
her  the  greatest  annoyances  of  life,  without 
the  least  idea  that  she  was  not  made  happy? 
And  we  some  of  us  well  know,  that  there 
have  been  those  so  stripped,  so  destitute  of 
all  human  sympathy,  that  a  voice  in  the 
multitude  amongst  whom  they  believed  tliem- 
selves  to  be  alone,  suddenly  touching  their 
individual  feelings  by  some  reference,  how- 
ever simple,  to  things  which  they  had 
sought  or  shunned,  approved  or  rejected,  in 
former  days,  lias  filled  their  eyes  with  tears, 
and  their  hearts  with  gratitude,  tliat  any 
one  should  be  remembering  them  at  the 
time  when  they  felt  themselves  most  desolaie 
and  forlorn. 

Lady  Forbes  had  charged  Walter,  if  pos- 
sible, to  take  his  cousin  back  with  him,  pro- 
mising that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
make  her  residence  in  town  agreeable,  and 
that  she  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
liberality,  as  money  was  no  object  witii  her. 

This  Uidy  was  born  in  India,  where,  at  a  ' 
very  early  age,  she  married  Sir  William 
Forbes,  her  senior  by  tlurly  years,  at  whose  ' 
death  she  was  ief\  in  the  posAcs^ion  of  more  I 
wealth  than  wiKdom  to  enjoy  it.    She  had  ' 
been  the  mother  of  several  children,  who 
had  died  in  infancy,  all  except  one  daughter, 
sent  over  soon  after  her  birtli  to  benefit  by 
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the  air  of  Scotland  amongst  her  father's  re- 
lations. Whether  from  a  want  of  felicity  in 
her  matrimonial  connection,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  uncongenial  circumstances  which 
attended  the  formation  of  her  character,  the 
unfortunate  mother  had  suffered  a  naturally 
amiable  temper  to  become  completely  soured ; 
and  having,  at  the  same  time,  given  way  to 
a  general  mistrust  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
she  had  consequently  few  friends  in  India  to 
regret  her  departure  for  England,  and  still 
fewer  to  welcome  her  to  the  shores  of  that 
country  where  she  now  bemoaned  her  sad 
and  isolated  existence,  without  the  energy 
or  even  the  desire  to  make  it  more  happy, 
by  being  more  active  and  useful.  Compan- 
ions she  had  tried  in  numbers  almost  incred- 
ible, but,  in  her  opinion,  they  had  all  treated 
her  ungenerously,  some  dishonestly ;  and 
she  had  parted  from  every  one  with  mutual 
dislike.  She  was  now  entirely  alone — a  sit- 
uation of  all  others  the  most  dreadful  to  her; 
and,  from  Walter's  description  of  his  cousin, 
she  caught  at  the  proposition  with  such  avid- 
ity, that  she  considered  herself  extremely  ill- 
used  when  informed  that  she  must  wait  a 
few  weeks  before  Agnes  Forester  could  pos- 
sibly appear  in  town. 

The  appointed  day,  however,  came  at 
last;  and  Agnes,  weary  and  somewhat  dis- 
pirited, aligliled  from  a  hackney-coach  with 
her  cousin  Walter,  who  wished,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  that  he  could  have  driven 
her  up  to  the  door  in  his  own  carriage,  if 
only  to  inspire  the  domestics  with  a  little 
more  respect  for  her  who,  in  his  opinion, 
deserved  the  richest  honours  of  an  admiring 
world. 

Lady  Forbes  was  a  handsome  woman,  of 
that  indescribable  age  about  which  you  feel 
sorry  that  any  one  should  make  exact  en- 
quiries. Dark,  indolent,  and  perfectly  east- 
ern in  all  her  habits.  To  have  appeared  en- 
tirely in  character  she  should  have  worn  a 
crimson  or  yellow  turban,  and  slaves  should 
have  been  crouching  at  her  feet,  or  fanning 
her  with  the  gorgeous  feathers  of  some  In- 
dian bird.  As  it  was,  the  turban  and  the 
slaves  alone  were  wanting — for  she  reclined 


on  a  couch  with  all  the  luxurious  indoleooe 
of  a  more  sunny  clime,  and  her  ftpartmeot 
was  furnished  with  a  degree  of  coctly  de* 
gance  that  wotild  scareely  have  diaboDonrH) 
a  sultana.  Her  dark  eyes  half  hid  beneath 
their  languid  lids,  and  long  shadowy  lairiaeB, 
were  slowly  raised  on  the  entrance  of  Agnes, 
and  she  stretehed  forth  a  deUcale  white 
hand  that  dropped  Itstleasly  by  her  aide  after 
her  effort  to  perform  a  welcome,  as  if  weigb- 
ed  down  with  its  burden  of  rioga  and  flitter- 
ing gems. 

Agnes  felt  all  that  uncomfortable  aeneatioo 
with  which  we  open  out  Avm  the.  wrappings 
of  a  journey  in  the  pretence  of  those  whose 
toilette  has  been  more  recent,  and  who  ap- 
pear never  to  have  known  the  touch  of  vul- 
gar dust ;  she  therefore  begged  permiasioa 
as  soon  as  Walter  had  departed,  to  retire  at  ; 
an  early  hour.  Her  lodging-room,  that  cita- 
del of  a  woman's  comfort,  was  prepared  with 
the  greatest  taste  and  elegance,  so  thai  she 
almost  dreaded  to  unfold  her  simple  ward-  ' 
robe  in  such  charmed  precincts ;  but  weari- 
ness does  much  to  overcome  the  influence  of 
finery,  and,  though  the  visions  which  flitted 
before  her  mind,  as  she  tossed  npon  the 
downy  bed  which  vainly  invited  her  to  re- 
pose, were  many  and  strange,  her  thought? 
were  at  lest  composed  and  settled,  for  die 
had  not  applied  in  vain  to  the  (buntaio  of  all 
consolation,  whose  healing  waters  were  ever 
ready  tor  her  utmost  need. 

One  great  difiiculty  amongst  many,  which 
attend  what  is  called  a  situcUiofi,  is  iht  doob! 
about  the  actual  occupations  of  the  day* 
which  every  one  must  feel  at  first,  from  not 
knowing  what  is  expected,  what  will  please. 
or  what  will  disa]^>oint ;  nor  can  any  thing  ' 
be  altogether  more  pitiable  than  the  late  of 
her  who  goes  forth  into  the  world  to  be 
agreeable  for  hire.  She  may  possibly  have 
been  tenderly  nurtured  in  a  {feasant  home — 
her  wishes  gratified — her  tastes  consulted — 
her  feelings  indulged — the  idol  of  a  partiaJ 
circle  to  which  her  very  failings  have  en- 
deared her.  But  the  stroke  of  affliction  has 
fallen,  her  father's  finances  are  suddenly  re- 
duced, or  his  life  (the  .prop  of  his  famiiy)  is 
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taken  away ;  and,  with  eilber  of  these  tad 
evMite,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  e»- 
tabliFhtnent,  have  come  the  usual  falling 
aivay  of  summer  friends,  the  settlement  of 
the  sons  in  trade,  and  the  daughters  in  tiitui' 
tUrtu,  The  one  individual  whom  we  have 
singled  out  may  have  besides  her  own  secret 
sorrows — strange  comments  made  upon  her 
character  whicii  none  dared  utter  before — 
die  cold  treatment  of  a  friend — a  lover  es- 
tranged-—in  short,  the  brcaking-in  of  the 
H>Oii8  of  adi-ersity  upon  her  little  garden  of 
humcfell  delight:  but  she  forgets  for  a  while 
her  owl)  cares  in  the  dispersion  of  her  family, 
and  prepares  to  share  the  general  wreck.  A 
tUuatiuu  is  found.  ^< How  fortunate!"  ex- 
claim those  who  must  otherwise  have  opened 
tlieir  ilaors  to  receive  her.  A  morbid  invalid 
IS  in  want  of  perpetual  entertainment,  and 
lije  bruken-hearted  girl  must  bid  adieu  to  her 
ruiiivtf  pldce^to  every  tree,  and  hill,  and 
i:ro\e — to  ail  tlie  associations  of  early  life, 
xni  the  tentlemeas  of  close  relationship. 
With  prohably  tenfold  tlie  refinement  of 
tho^e  amongst  whom  her  lot  is  cast,  she  goes 
t^j  dwell  in  a  land  of  str<ingersy  where  she 
niusit  have  neither  hopes,  paf^tsions,  nor  re- 
nte mhrances  which  may  not  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  purpose  of  pleasing  her,  who 
iVels,  wiienever  her  spiritB  begin  to  flag,  that 
•he  is  not  receiving  the  worth  of  the  money 
wlwch  she  pays  lor  her  companion  to  keep 
her  m  good  humour. 

Men  amy  complain  that  they  have  to  la- 
bour with  head  and  hand  to  obtain  their 
daily  bread ;  and  dreadful  indeed  is  the  vor- 
tex into  which  absolute  men  of  business  are 
plunged ! — deadening  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
tif*,  and  oppressive  to  the  spirit  that  would 
claalj  flee  away  and  be  at  rest:  but  men 
have  their  hearts,  their  passions,  their  feel- 
ings to  themselvea ;  they  have  only  to  ealcu* 
late  and  look  for  money :  while  women  are 
coxed  ibr  their  powers  of  pleasing,  of  loving, 
•erving,  and  suffering  for  others;  in  short, 
t*3r  jii#t  what  it  is  impossible  that  money 
should  purchaite — for  the  flowers  of  existence 
that  Nweeten  life  only  when  they  grow  spon- 
taneously. 


Deal  then  gently  with  your  homeless  tis- 
ters—ye  who  possess  the  power  to  buy 
amusement !  And  remember,  that  she  from 
whom  you  are  perpetually  demanding  B3rm- 
pathy,  has  once  enjoyed,  and  still  may  want 
that  sympathy  herself;  that  the  fount  from 
whence  you  would  draw  unceasing  gratifica- 
tion, must  sometimes  need  supply ;  and  that 
the  lamp  from  which  you  would  borrow 
light,  may  not  always  have  the  blessed  oil  to 
spare. 

Agnes  Forester  had  none  of  these  gloomy 
associations  to  embitter  her  present  lot  Her 
choice  had  been  a  voluntary  one,  made  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  we  apply  a  whole- 
some but  unpalatable  restorative,  and  as  such 
she  had  no  disposition  to  murmur  at  the  du- 
ties which  consequently  fell  upon  her.  These 
duties  were  certainly  of  a  very  mysterious 
character;  but  a  willing  mind  can  mostly 
find  employment  sufficient  even  for  an  able 
hand. 

A  careless  observer  would  have  pro- 
nounced Lady  Forbes  to  be  tlie  victim  of 
morbid  sensibility.  Agnes  soon  discovered 
that  selfishness  was  the  root  of  her  malady— 
indolence  the  incubus  that  clenched  her  feel- 
ings in  its  leaden  grasp — and  mistrust  the 
demon  which  guarded  them  against  the  en- 
trance of  any  good. 

Still  she  was  a  lovely  woman,  possessed 
of  many  graces  both  natural  and  acquired  ; 
and  her  entire  helplessness,  the  effect  of  ha- 
bits long  indulged,  rendered  her  an  object 
rather  of  pity  than  dislike. 

All  the  mental  powers  which  Agnes  could 
command,  concentrated  and  directed  to  one 
porpoee,  were  unable  for  some  time  to  de- 
vise any  mode  of  acting  likely  to  be  service- 
able in  such  a  case ;  but  the  efibrt  which  she 
made  was  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
herself,  drawing  away  her  thoughts  from  the 
tree  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  feeding  them  with 
safe  and  wholesome  sustenance.  At  her  first 
initiation  into  office,  she  was  entrusted  with 
enormous  bunches  of  keys,  for  Lady  Forbes 
was  tormented  with  the  idea  that  her  worldly 
substance  was  perpetually  prayed  upon  by 
thieves ;  and,  as  she  had  too  little  energy  to 
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make  benelf  acquainted  with  the  real  value 
and  extent  of  her  household  poeseasions,  and 
trasted  no  one,  it  was  imposBible  that  her 
mistake  should  be  rectified. 

^  One  thing  I  must  beg  of  your  ladyship," 
said  Agnes,  after  a  few  days'  residence  be- 
neath the  same  roof  had  strengthened  her 
courage  to  speak  freely — "  that  I  may  be 
treated  with  implicit  confidence^  If  we  hold 
ourselves  above  all  falsehood  and  duplicity, 
I  believe  we  shall  be  as  little  inclined  to  sus- 
pect those  with  whom  we  associate,  as  to 
associate  with  those  whom  we  suspect  If 
your  ladyship  is  really  unable  to  trust  me  en- 
th-ely  in  your  domestic  affairs,  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  not  only  because  I  shall  then  be  reduced 
to  the  inconvenience  of  choosing  another 
situation,  but  because  I  shall  be  convinced 
that  you  can  never  know  what  it  is  to  pos- 
sess a  real  friend." 

Lady  Forbes  looked  astonished,  a  little 
angr>',  and  a  great  deal  more  alarmed. 
Whellier  her  house  was  really  about  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  windows,  slie  could  not 
tell ;  but,  certainly,  none  of  her  companions 
had  ever  spoken  to  her  in  this  style  before ; 
and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  it 
seemed  but  too  probable  that  if  her  house 
should  go,  she  would  go  Edong  with  it  "  A 
companion P^  she  repeated  to  herself;  but 
finding  that  Agnes  waited  for  an  answer, 
she  replied,  at  last,  that  she  had  certainly  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Miss  For- 
ester:— and  in  this  humour  the  two  ladies 
sat  together  without  interruption  during  the 
rest  of  the  morning;  for  Lady  Forbes  never 
went  out  except  on  the  sunniest  day, — saw 
nobody,  and  partook  of  no  amusement  but 
that  which  has  been  commemorated  as  the 
choice  of  a  certain  poet — reclining  on  a 
couch,  and  perpetually  reading  novels. 
Happy  was  it  for  her  companion  that  no 
voice  could  travel  over  the  magic  lines  with 
sufficient  speed  to  keep  alive  her  ladyship's 
spirits:  Agnes  was,  therefore,  led  at  lib- 
erty to  pursue  her  own  thoughts;  and  a 
long  train  of  unprofitable  musing  would 
doubtless  have  been  the  consequence,  had 
she  not  roused  herself  into  action  by  re- 


fleeting,  that  although  the  st^palatioii  be- 
tween Lady  Forbes  and  herself  might  re> 
quire  nothing  further,  she  had  a  more  sen- 
ouB  duty  to  perform,  a  higher  oovemnt  to 
fulfil. 

^  Am  I  my  brotlieHs  keeper !"  ia  an  an- 
swer we  are  ever  prone  to  make  when  the 
daily  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  feiiow- 
creatures  present  themselves  at  an  unwel- 
come season,  or  in  a  character  too  irinoiDe 
for  our  indolence.  No  one  hai  ever  (elt  the 
power  of  a  holy  afieetion,  without  dearing 
to  render  to  the  beloved  object  a  service  the 
most  devoted,  and  sometimes  the  moet  sa- 
cred. But  is  this  all?  Alas!  the  dearest 
to  our  hearts  are  not  always  near  us; 
and  are  we,  therefore,  to  drag  on  a  life  of 
indifference  and  unconcern  with  tho^e 
amongst  whom  Providence  has  eeen  meet 
to  place  us  1  Shall  we  not,  rather,  have  to 
render  an  account  in  strict  reference  U>  them, 
of  our  daily  walk  and  conversation,  in  which 
the  answer,  "  Am  I  my  brothePa  keeper  T 
will  be  as  impotent  a  sound  as  when  it  echo- 
ed from  the  lips  of  the  first  murderer. 

Agnes  Forester  felt  that  nothing  could  be  i 
accomplished,  without  interesting  the  feel- 
ings of  her  new  friend — ^feelings  which  ha^i , 
so  long  been  dormant,  that  it  required  the  'I 
greatest  delicacy  and  the  most  eussidtaom  ' 
attention  to  draw  them  forth,  without  any 
appearance  of  impertinent  intrusion  upoo 
her  private  affairs.    But  there  is  one  key 
which  seldom  fails  to  open  the  human  been 
if  properly  applied — the  key  of  sympathy ; 
and  Agnes  had  so  long  cultivated  a  deep 
interest  in  the  feelings  of  others,  particular^ 
ly  in  the  sufferings  which  she  had  any  hope  Ji 
of  alleviating,  that  she  could  enter  into  the  ! 
minutest  circumstances  of  those  around  her,  ,^ 
without  either  afibctation  or  pretence;  and 
thus  she  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  sooth- 
ing and  supporting,  which  others  eqoaiiy 
willing  might  seek  in  vain  by  every  means  j 
to  obtain.  '' 

Lady  Forbes  had  never  been  so  fortonate  ! 
as  to  meet  with  this  quality  in  any  of  her 
former  companions ;  and  it  was  much  to  her  '| 
own  surprise,  that  she  found  hersett)  at  a  »' 
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law  hour  one  evening,  telling  Agnes  of  her 
eariy  marriage  with  one  who  had  regarded 
her  only  as  a  lovely  child,  nor  sought  in 
lier  society  one    intellectual    gratification; 
•  and  the  lonely,  wearisome,  and  monotonous 
life  which  she  had  consequently  led.      It  is 
true  she  had  not  unTrequently  related  this 
story  before,  but  she  had  never  found  a  listen- 
er who  appeared  to  feel  with  her  and  for 
I  her.    Those  who  have  lived  alone  in  a  busy 
I  and  stirring  world  can  best  tell  what  it  iM  for 
the  first  time  to  awaken  real  sympathy — not 
die  simper  of  mere  politeness,  or  the  sigh 
tliat  responds  from  lips  unacquainted  with  sin- 
cerity, but  the  deep,  earnest  sympathy  of  a 
I  feeling  heart    Tliis  was  the  happiness  of 
I  which  Lady  Forbes  tasted  for  the  first  time ; 
I  anil  when  she  parted  from  Agnes  that  night, 
I  it  was  with  the  warm  pressure  of  the  hand 
I  --that  silent  earnest  of  future  good  under- 
^  standing. 

I  ConHdence  once  established,  the  way 
I  t)peDed.  and  tlie  work  begun,  Agnes  went  on 
I  Willi  cheerful  perseverance;  and,  although 
tl.erc  were  many  objections  to  tlie  graver 
b<>ok8  which  she  strove  at  times  to  introduce, 
ami  many  excuses  for  the  few  faults  which 
xiip  ventured  to  point  out  at  first  in  her  lady- 
ship's domestic  economy,  and  then  in  her 
ha^iiU  of  acting  and  thinking,  she  evident- 
ly gained  ground;  and  succeeded  finally 
in  obtaining  chat  confidence  and  respect, 
w.tiiout  which,  she  could  have  done  noth- 
injf. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
Walter  found  his  cousin,  now  fully  cstablish- 
nl  on  tlie  footing  of  a  tried  and  valued  friend, 
ratiier  than  a  mere  companion.  ^  But  Ag- 
nes makes  every  one  love  and  respect  her," 
Kdid  he,  with  a  sigh,  which  none  but  himself 
<oJii  rightly  interpret ;  and  he  resolved  to 
roll  more  frequently,  since  the  manners  of 
Li.iy  Forbes  began  to  be  less  forbidding. 
SI.e  would  even  join  with  social  good  bu- 
rn 3iir  m  the  society  of  the  two  cousins,  and 
» 'tnetimes  rallied  Agnes  on  the  attentions  of 
h^rfhjtldul knight    "Poor Waller!"  Agnes 


would  reply,  with  ealm  brow  and  unblush- 
ing cheek.  "  We  have  been  brought  up  to- 
gether from  our  infancy,  and  to  me  he  has 
ever  been  like  a  kind  and  affectionate  bro- 
ther." Why  would  it  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  answer  in  the  same  words,  and  the 
same  manner,  had  the  name  of  Arnold  been 
substituted  for  that  of  Walter? 

Before  one  month  had  passed  away,  Agnes 
believed  herself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  Lady  Forbes ;  and  so  es- 
sential had  she  become  to  her  happiness, 
that  she  was  regarded  as  the  very  support  of 
her  life, — referred  to  in  all  doubts,  appealed 
to  in  all  difiiculties,  and  entreated  of\ener 
than  the  day,  never  to  leave  her.  In  vain 
did  Agnes  argue,  that  a  proper  reliance  up- 
on that  support  which  is  promised  to  the 
needy,  with  the  use  of  right  reason  in  the 
common  emergencies  of  Ufe,  would  efiectual- 
ly  prevent  that  servile  dependance  wliich 
places  us  too  much  in  the  power  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Lady  Forbes  had  only  advanced 
one  step  from  the  centre  of  selfishness,  and 
that  step  was  to  throw  her  burdens  upon 
Agnes,  who  thought,  acted,  and  spoke  for  her, 
— ^in  short,  was  trusted  so  far,  as  to  open  and 
read  her  letters. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  she  had  broken 
the  seal  of  a  letter  at  the  request  of  her 
friend,  and  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence 
before  she  began  to  read.  Lady  Forbes 
looked  up,  wondering  that  she  did  not  pro- 
ceed, and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  hand 
writing,  uttered  a  loud  shnek,  sprang  to  the 
side  of  Agnes,  and,  snatching  the  letter  from 
her  hand,  demanded  in  a  hurried  manner, 
whether  she  had  seen  any  of  the  contents. 

"  I  saw  the  name  of  mother,"  replied  Ag- 
nes, "  and  I  blush  to  think  that  this  is  the 
first  intimation  I  have  had,  that  Lady  Forbes 
has  a  daughter  still  living." 

For  a  proper  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
letter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
circumstances  whicii  had  transpired  at 
Houghton  Castle. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Arnold  Percival  had  seldom  been  so  much 
roused  as  when  he  first  learned  the  determi- 
nation of  his  cousin  Agnes.  The  degrada- 
tion, the  annoyance,  to  which  she  might  be 
exposed,  rushed  upon  his  mind  with  aggra- 
vated horrors ;  indeed  the  scheme  was  alto- 
gether 60  hateful  to  him,  that  silent  as  he 
Dsuaiiy  was,  as  to  anything  connected  with 
his  inner  feelings,  he  found  it  difficult  on 
this  occasion  to  be  quiet ;  and  what  is  worse 
than  all  besides  to  an  enraged  man,  he  had 
no  one  to  reproach, — nothing  of  which  he 
could  complain ;  for  she  who  was  the  source 
and  root  of  liis  provocation,  bore  too  sacred 
a  name  for  him  to  sully  it  with  a  breath  of 
blame,  and  the  act  itself,  though  humiliating- 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  wore  no  impress  but 
that  of  a  noble  and  independent  character. 
Feeling  that  he  had  no  just  grounds  for  his 
indignation,  he  shunned  the  society  of  his 
mother,  whose  quick  perceptions  and  un- 
scrupulous freedom,  would  neither  permit 
him  to  be  silent,  nor  tolerate  his  vindication 
of  a  wrong  cause.  In  this  temper  he  had 
little  disposition  to  do  the  honours  of  his 
house  to  a  friend  of  Randall's  who  dined  at 
the  castle  that  day ;  and  retiring  from  table 
at  an  early  hour,  with  the  best  apology  his 
ingenuity  could  invent,  he  took  his  wonted 
stroll  about  the  grounds  and  garden,  after 
the  departure  of  the  daylight  had  secured 
him  from  the  observations  of  impertinence. 
The  same  lovely  picture  of  quiet  and  repose 
lay  stretched  before  him  in  the  light  of  a 
cloudless  moon, — the  same  scene  unchanged 
by  the  stormy  passions  which  struggled  for 
the  empire  of  his  heart.  In  vain  he  asked 
for  sympathy  from  nature,  who  answered  him 
in  silence  and  beauty,  while  his  soul  was  a 
stranger  to  repose ;  and  he  felt  as  if  the 
solemn  majesty  of  night  was  speaking  to  his 
troubled  spirit  in  the  language  of  reproach. 

AAer  passing  to  and  fro,  until  wearied 
with  his  own  fruidess  repinings,  he  turned 
towards  the  door,  and  would  have  entered, 
but  the  sounds  of  uncongenial  mirth  issuing 
from  the  dining-room,  checked  his  purpose, 


and  leaning  against  the  waU|  he  fell  again 
into  a  deep  and  silent  reverie.  Few  p^wms 
can  be  00  much  absorbed  by  meditatioo,  as 
to  be  insensible  to  the  sound  of  their  own 
names ;  and  Arnold,  who  had  before  been 
deaf  to  the  conversation  within,  now  found 
that  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  following 
words  spoken  with  that  freedom  and  empha- 
sis which  belong  to  the  excitement  of  wine. 

*^  Bored  to  death,  my  good  fellow.  No- 
thing but  the  idea  that  he  is  ineapable  of 
managing  his  own  affaiiv,  would  induce  me 
to  listen  for  another  day  to  the  eternal  sloiy 
of  his  wrongs,  sufiferings,  and  sorrow^'' 

''But  what  say  you  of  his  horBes,  his  ta- 
bles, and  his  wine  ?  for  these  are  the  tenpla- 
tions  to  hold  by  a  friend.'' 

"■  His  horses  are  good,  but  he  never  hnnls ; 
his  table  is  more  indebted  to  the  liberality  of 
his  house-keeper  than  himself;  and  of  whai 
value  are  his  wines  to  me,  when  be  never 
drinks  ?  In  fact,  you  never  saw  such  a  mo- 
ping owl  out  of  the  liberty  of  a  chorck-yard. 
A  slight  metamorphosis  would  make  him 
into  a  cypress  tree,  standing  by  the  side  of  &  | 
grave.  But  the  best  joke  is  yet  to  come.— I 
forgot  to  tell  you  of  his  pride ^  I 

"Proud,  is  her  | 

"  Aye,  as  the  son  of  the  morning.  Lately, 
however,  he  has  evinced  symptoms  of  being 
in  love  with  a  poor  portionless  cousin,  whom 
he  thought  to  make  the  lady  of  his  castie ; 
but  she,  forsooth,  entertaining  some  romantic  1 
notions  about  duty  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
would  none  of  him,  but  shot  off  to  a  sitoaiioii 
in  town — a  governess,  milliner,  or  compoun- 
der of  sweet-meats,  I  know  not  which  ;  leav- 
ing the  broken-hearted  lover  to  sigh  away 
his  sorrows  to  the  winds  that  howl  aioond 
his  dreary  castle." 

^  Are  my  horses  ready  for  a  journey  T 
said  Arnold  to  the  first  domestic  who  ap- 
peared in  the  entrance-haH  "  Tell  CoUins 
I  shall  set  oflT  to-morrow  morning  for  the 
north ;"  and  so  saying  he  ^*alk6d  up  stair? 
to  his  own  apartment  with  a  firm  and  deter- 
mined step,  that  startled  Collins  from  his 
evening  slumbers.  What  a  pity  that  the  fil- 
lip which  his  energies  had  just  received  did 
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r»ot  >:pur  him  on  lo  someihiiig  more  important 
tiian  a  journey  he  knew  not  whither.  But 
we  measure  the  magnitude  of  our  resolves 
more  by  the  effort  they  cost  us,  than  by  the 
etfect  they  are  likely  to  produce ;  and  thus 
we  not  unfrequently  expend  the  whole  force 
of  our  minds  in  accomplishing  some  puny 
purpose,  which  would  scarcely  have  required 
one  previous  thought  in  the  well-regulated 
conduct  of  a  rational  being. 

The  man  who  will  not  use  his  energies  in 
the  common  afiaira  of  life,  though  he  may 
fancy  himself  possessed  of  powers  which 
would,  under  certain  circumstances,  render 
him  grand  and  terrific;  yet  these  circum- 
fltances  never  happening  to  occur,  he  floats 
upon  the  stream  of  time  as  weak  and  worth- 
less as  any  other  bubble.  The  roost  impor- 
tant test  of  what  mankind  have  agreed  to 
designate  by  the  word  character,  is  the  use- 
fulne»  by  which  a  track  is  leA  upon  the  map 
of  life,  to  mark  out  the  course  of  a  certain  in- 
dividual, and  direct  posterity  to  the  same 
enal.  Arnold  Percival  could  have  given  no 
better  account  of  the  purpose  of  his  present 
pumey,  in  preparing  for  which  he  raised  his 
whole  household,  and  made  himself  as  busy 
as  he  could  be  about  anything,  than  that  he 
hoped  U>  drive  away  reflection,  and  by  flying 
from  place  to  place,  to  leave  himself  behind. 
And  bad  he  been  asked  what  trace  would  be 
led  of  him  aAer  his  death,  he  would  have  an- 
swered, with  gloomy  satisfaction,  ^  A  name- 
Wm  tomb  r**  as  if  men  were  sent  upon  the 
earth  for  no  more  glorious  purpose  than  that 
of  mingling  again  with  iu  perishable  dust. 

There  is  nothing  like  expeditious  travel- 
ling, for  lulling  the  senses  to  sleep,  for  dead- 
en mg  the  perceptions  that  are  too  keen,  and 
snflening  down  the  impressions  that  are  too 
vivid.  It  seems  to  supply  a  constant  conduce 
tor  to  the  overcharged  feelings,  which  are 
consequently  relieved  without  an  explosion. 
*^  We  are  certainly  going  to  Johnny  Groat^s 
houM;^  said  Collins  to  the  coachman,  who 
cnmplained  that  one  of  his  horses  had  been 
lame  for  the  last  three  stages,  and  would  be 
unable  to  proceed  much  farther. 

**  I  hftve  never  heard  of  any  bounds  to  this 


northern  expedition,"  Collins  still  muttered 
to  himself.  '  On  to  the  north,'  is  the  only  an- 
swer I  get ;  but  I  suppose  the  sea  will  stop 
us  some  time,  and  that  before  long,  if  we 
travel  at  this  rate." 

The  fact  was,  Arnold  himself  haa  no  fixed 
purpose  in  his  journey.  The  mighty  effort 
of  setting  off  had  cost  too  much  for  him  to  be 
capable  of  resolving  again  so  soon,  and  had 
not  the  lame  horse  decided  the  matter,  they 
might,  as  Collins  surmised,  have  paid  their 
respects  to  Johnny  Groat,  or  rather  his  de- 
scendants, in  their  family  mansion.  The 
small  inn  at  which  their  rapid  course  termi- 
nated, was  by  no  means  destitute  of  comfort, 
and  Collins  congratulated  himself  on  his 
good  fortune  in  having  escaped  a  highland 
bog. 

Arnold  was  the  least  satisfied  of  any  of  the 
party,  horses  included ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  irm  room  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
higher  class  of  travellers,  it  was  not  with  the 
best  possible  grace  that  he  saluted  a  young 
man  in  the  dress  of  a  sportsman,  who  had 
already  obtained  possession,  and  who  looked 
up  only  for  a  moment  from  the  lock  of  his 
gun,  about  which  he  was  busy  both  with 
head  and  hand.  His  weary  dogs  were  sleep- 
ing at  full  length  by  the  fire,  and  stirred  not 
at  the  approach  of  Arnold,  who  felt  it  rather 
too  great  an  imposition  on  his  good  humour 
to  be  compelled  to  endure  the  company  of 
both  man  and  dogs.  The  gun  at  last  being 
thoroughly  examined  and  repaired,  Kenneth 
Frazer  began,  with  perfect  urbanity  and 
freedom,  to  converse  on  the  common  topics 
of  the  game,  and  the  game  season. 

^  Let  the  gentleman  come  to  the  fire,"  said 
he,  rousing  his  sleepy  animals.  "  Sad  dogs 
these  of  mine,  sir — but  there^s  no  making 
gentlemen  of  brutes." 

**  Can  you  reverse  the  rule,"  said  Arnold, 
'^  and  answer  as  fully  1" 

^'  I  fear  not,"  replied  Kenneth,  with  such  a 
good-humoured,  happy  countenance,  that 
the  gloomy  misanthrope  feit  almost  ashamed 
of  his  remark,  and  changing  the  subject,  he 
tlien  told  his  companion  tlie  reason  of  his 
unwelcome  detention,   and   how  much  he 
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apprehended  from  the  annoyances  of  his 
present  eituation. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Kenneth, 
that  your  Southern  habits  would  ill  accord 
with  the  wild  mountain  life  that  we  lead 
here ;  nor  do  I  know,  if  I  should  ask  you  to 
go  with  me  to  my  mother's  house  to-night, 
whether  I  should  not  be  subjecting  you  to 
scenes  and  circumstances  equally  at  vari- 
ance with  your  taste ;  but  if  you  wiU  trust 
yourself  to  the  warm  welcome  of  a  high- 
land home,  I  have  a  good  mother,  who  will 
make  you  as  happy  as  she  can." 

Arnold,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
half  tempted  to  accept  this  invitation,  forced 
himself  to  decline  it,  with  many  protesta- 
tions that  be  could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an 
unwarrantable  intrusion. 

"  Guilty  or  not  guilty,"  said  Kenneth,  «  I 
will  order  your  horses,  and  if  you  will  pro- 
mise to  ride  a  moderate  pace,  I  will  be  your 
escort  tlirough  the  glen,  which  leads  us  to 
my  motlier's  house  by  a  nearer  way  than 
the  public  road." 

In  half  an  hour  the  travellers  were  wel- 
comed at  the  door  of  a  spacious  and  venera- 
ble hall,  half  covered  with  wreaths  of  luxu- 
riant ivy,  and  spangled  over  with  the  white 
stars  of  the  rambling  rose.  A  group  of 
happy,  healthy  looking  girls  gathered  round 
their  brotlier,  casting,  ever  and  anon,  shy 
glances  at  the  stranger,  who  was  more  cor- 
dially greeted  by  the  mother,  a  respectable 
and  matronly  dame.  But  Kenneth  pushed 
on,  with  anxious  euid  enquiring  glance,  as  if 
he  had  not  yet  seen  aJJ  nor  half  his  mother's 
household.  At  last  exclaiming  with  impa- 
tience, "  Where  is  Ida  V  he  was  answered 
in  a  tone  of  regret  by  many  voices  at  once, 
that  she  had  led  home  in  the  morning  on  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  and  would  not  return  until 
the  following  day. 

"  Sad  news  is  that  for  any  guest  of  ours ;" 
replied  Kenneth,  *'  for,  good  girls  as  you  all 
are,  there  is  no  happiness  like  the  sight  of 
Ida  amongst  you.  I  believe  I  have  brought 
a  very  fine  gentleman  home  with  me,"  he 
continued  in  a  lower  tone,  when  Arnold  had 
leil    the  room,  "for  he  travels  with  four 


horses  and  an  equipage  fit  for  a  prince :  but, 
never  mind  tliat,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  hun- 
gry in  due  time,  as  well  as  meaner  peoj^ ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  my  mo- 
ther's larder.  Still  one  cannot  eat  alwayi» 
and  how  to  entertain  him  is  the  qoeatioa 
without  Ida." 

Arnold  now  returned,  and  really  well 
pleased  with  the  comfortable  aspect  of  all 
things  around  him,  thanked  him  ho«t  most 
cordially  for  the  imexpected  improvement  in 
his  circumstances.  A  plentiful  repast  was  won 
spread  before  him,  and  Mrs.  Frazer  reauiid- 
ing  him  of  his  own  mother  in  her  genuine 
hospitality,  certain  thoughts  of  home  in  thk 
far-ofi*  country,  made  his  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment glow  with  gratitude,  that  he  had  (bund 
a  welcome  so  entirely  unaoagbt  and  on- 
merited. 

If  a  man  be  capable  of  cheerfnlness,  it 
will  surely  be,  when,  after  long  traveUing 
through  strange  places,  with  nothing  to 
cheer  him  by  the  way  but  inn-welcomes. 
(with  which  the  poet  Shenstonei  no  doubt 
for  want  of  better,  was  so  well  pleased,)  be 
becomes,  unexpectedly,  the  recipient  of  ge- 
nuine kindness,  and  is  plunged  at  once  into 
the  very  centre  of  home  comforts.  AinoUi 
felt  all  this,  and  along  with  it,  a  transieat 
touch  of  happiness  that  lighted  up  his  hrow 

and  made  him  one  of  the  handsomest  of 

It 
men.  ^\ 

"  What  a  pity  Ida  is  not  here  P*  whispered 
Catherine    to  her  brother:  but  a  sudden 
thought  had  just  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
he  did  not  wish  for  her  quite  as  much  as  be  | 
had  done  at  first. 

Weariness  and  excitement  rendered  deep 
too  desirable  for  eitlier  the  stranger  or  the 
sportsman  to  sit  up  late  that  night ;  and  Ar- 
nold sunk  to  rest  with  a  faint  notion  that  he 
might  possibly  be  happy  if  he  lived  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Scotland. 

The  next  morning  the  name  of  Ida 
upon  every  lip  again,  until  Arnold,  litile  ac- 
customed to  be  curious,  began  realty  to  pon- 
der in  his  own  mind  who  this  lua  could  be. 
The  girls  could  not  be  persuaded  to  walk, 
because  tliey  expected  Ida  every  moment ;  i 
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they  could  neither  play  nor  sing  because  Ida 
wai  not  there  to  join  them ;  in  short,  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  or  enjoyed  witliout 
Ida;  and  who  this  all-absorbing  creature 
was,  Arnold  was  quite  too  dignified  to  ask. 
Had  there  benn  no  hope  of  seeing  her  his 
curioffity  might  possibly  have  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  pride,  but  the  expectations  of  the 
party  now  ran  high,  and  even  he  conde- 
scended at  intervals  to  direct  his  gaze  to 
die  point  of  sight  from  whence  the  blessed 
vision  was  to  issue. 

She  came  at  last  A  jtJMng  happy-look- 
ing  girl,  mounted  on  a  spirited  pony,  rushed 
post  the  windows,  with  a  merry  smile  and  a 
nod  of  recognition  to  her  friends,  who  an- 
swered her  well-known  greeting  with  accla- 
mations of  delight 

» Is  this  an  V  said  Arnold  to  himself  '<  A 
wild  highland  lassie,  when  I  had  been 
dreaming  of  Ida  of  Athens  and  all  the  other 
poetical  Idas.**  But  Ida  herself  was  now 
led  in  by  Kenneth,  who  introduced  her  to 
the  stranger  by  her  christian  name,  as  if 
that  alone  were  a  sufficient  distinction. 

8he  was  indeed  a  beautiful  girl ;  with  eyes 
which  the  memory  never  loses  after  they 
have  once  been  seen  and  fblt — eyes  of  that 
peculiar  character,  that,  to  say  they  were 
brown,  grey,  or  azure,  would  be  to  libel 
their  pure  and  spiritual  expression,  which 
>tnkrs  the  heart  with  a  sensation,  indepen- 
dent of  the  mere  qualities  of  shape  and  co- 
lour— eyes  that  seem,  not  so  brilliant  in 
tii^mselves,  as  lighted  from  within  by  a  ra- 
ti i.inc«  so  bright  as  to  beautify  every  thing 
tiiey  gaze  upon. 

These  eyes  were  turned  upon  Arnold  with 
more  than  common  interest,  for  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger  of  distinction  in  that  remote  dis- 
tn<*t,  was  an  event  of  rare  occurrence ;  and 
when  we  connect  such  eyes  with  a  form  of 
perfect  symmetry,  bright,  but  varying  com- 
pN'xion,  regular  featurcR,  and  a  snowy  fore- 
h»'.\d,  half  hid  by  a  profusion  of  auburn 
rurls,  wliich  the  playful  wind  had  woven  into 
w\U\  and  fantastic  wrenthw,  there  can  be  lit- 
*.>  wonder  that  such  a  vision  of  youth  and 
*>^a*ity  soon  dispelled  the  feeling  of  disap- 


pointment which  had  begun  to  darken  the 
brow  of  the  beholder. 

Ail  was  now  changed  within  the  hospita- 
ble home  of  the  Frazers.  Good  humour, 
mirth  and  gaiety,  reigned  throughout  Every 
heart  seemed  lightened,  and  even  the  Misan- 
,  thrope  forgot  for  a  while  to  rail  against  man- 
kind. In  conversation  Ida  was  more  expert 
thctn  profound ;  but  the  family  with  whom 
she  had  been  tenderly  nurtured,  were  so  ac- 
customed to  attach  importance  to  her  sim- 
plest words  and  actions,  that  every  thing  she 
uttered  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  meaning, 
and  every  thing  she  did,  a  peculiar  grace. 

Gentle  reader,  hast  thou  ever  been  thus 
cherished?  Hast  thou  ever  dwelt  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  partial  admirers,  where 
thy  voice  was  a  sound  commanding  instant 
attention,  thy  smile  the  awakening  of  joyous 
laughter,  and  the  expression  of  thy  slightest 
wish  the  signal  for  immediate  gratification ; 
where  thy  countenance  was  watched  with 
the  tender  anxiety  of  unceasing  affection — 
where  thy  mere  playfulness  was  bailed  as 
the  very  soul  of  wit,  and  where  all  thy  faults 
were  regarded  as  interesting  peculiarities  ? 
Hast  thou  then  gone  forth  from  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  this  garden  enclosed,  to  learn, 
amongst  impartial  strangers,  the  real  value 
of  thy  boasted  endowments?  To  speak 
where  no  one  cared  to  listen — to  smile  and 
behold  the  blank  faces  of  those  who  shared 
not  in  thy  joy ;  and,  worse  than  all,  to  weep 
where  thy  tears  were  unheeded?  Yet 
murmur  not,  for  such  is  the  lesson  we  all, 
soon  or  late,  must  learn;  and  such  are 
amongst  the  painful  means  made  use  of  to 
teach  us  that  self  is  not  intended  as  the  ob- 
ject of  our  idolatry ;  that  we  are  each  as 
travellers  bound  upon  a  pilgrimage,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  shall  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  a  gracious  Master,  of  the  services 
we  have  rendered  or  neglected  to  our  breth- 
ren by  the  way.  Well  may  we  tremble 
then  to  find  that  we  have  been  receivers  only, 
partaking  of  the  wine  and  the  oil  which 
others  have  ministered  unto  us,  while  we 
have  not  so  much  as  touched  their  burdens 
with  one  of  our  fingers  1 
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The  beautiful  creature,  upon  whom  Ar- 
nold gazed  with  increasing  admiration,  lived 
like  a  butterfly  in  a  bower  of  roses,  never 
dreaming  of  aught  but  enjoyment  The  evil 
propensities  incident  to  human  nature  had 
never  been  called  into  action  in  her  young 
heart ;  her  will  had  never  been  crossed,  her 
vanity  mortified,  nor  her  caprice  rebuked ; 
and  therefore  she  believed  what  every  one 
told  her — ^that  she  was  no  less  amiable  than 
lovely.  "Amiable  she  must  be,"  thought 
the  kind  but  injudicious  friends  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  "  for  she  never  sees  a  coun- 
tenance overcast  with  gloom,  but  she  en- 
deavours to  chase  away  the  clouds."  They 
ibrgotthe  possibility  that  this  might  be  solely 
for  her  own  sake,  because  her  own  gaiety 
was  damped  by  the  gloom  of  another. 

With  the  light,  easy  confidence  of  one  who 
is  unacquainted  with  ridicule  or  reproof,  she 
soon  commenced  a  spirited  warfare  against 
the  moodiness  of  Arnold ;  and,  finding  her- 
self foiled  by  his  grave  arguments,  seized 
her  guitar,  and,  with  an  arch  smile,  that  but 
ibr  her  beauty  would  have  been  provokingly 
triumphant,  struck  into  a  light  air.  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  words: 

Oh  I  tall  not  to  me— I  am  happpy  and  yoang— 
or  the  cold  winda  that  blight,  and  the  atorma  that 
deatroy ; 

or  the  hoar*  when  the  chorda  of  the  heart  are  anatrang, 
And  may  not  be  tuned  to  the  mnaic  of  joy. 

I  know  not  auch  hoora,  for  my  heart  has  no  chord 
That  will  not  respond  to  the  rapture  of  bllaa; 

My  aong  has  no  echo,  my  llpa  have  no  word 
To  tell  or  a  moment  leaa  happy  than  thia. 

I  feel  not,  1  heed  not,  the  canker  and  blight 
That  fan  on  the  children  of  sorrow  and  gloom ! 

My  lifb  is  a  day  of  unclouded  delight. 
In  a  gay  sunny  garden  of  odour  and  bloom. 

My  (brefaead  is  graced  with  a  garland  ao  fhir, 
Thm  no  dark-boding  flrown  ever  lingers  beneath. 

Then  touch  not  my  flowers  too  rudely,  nor  tear 
One  sweet-acented  blossom  away  from  my  wreath. 

And  aay  not  the  tempest  ia  howling  around, 
Nor  point  to  the  clouds  that  may  gather  afkr. 

But  fly  ft^m  my  bright  world,  where  roaes  abound, 
Away  to  aorae  lonely  and  desolate  star. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

^  Kenneth,"  said  Ida,  '*  I  am  bent  on  eon- 
quest.  I  am  eighteen,  and  have  never  had 
what  the  world  calls  a  lover.  Do  you  think 
I  could  captivate  a  man  of  sense  7 — Not  of 
sense  exactly,  but  a  grave  man — a  gloomy 

man — ^a " 

'^  Just  such  a  man  as ^*' 

^  Spare  my  blushes !"  she  exclaimed, 
laughing,  and  playfully  laying  across  his 
eyes  a  hand  so  exquisitely  white  and  beauti- 
ful, that  few  men  would  have  wished  for  its 
removal  Kenneth  sat  under  its  pressure 
with  patience,  if  not  with  ^liloeophy  ;  and 
she  went  on. 

*'  Mention  no  names,  but  tell  me  what  yw 
think  of  my  power." 

"  Of  your  beauty  you  will  not  allow  me  to 
judge,  nor  of  your  good  sense,  since  I  may 
not  even  guess  at  the  object  of  your  choice ; 
but  of  your  power  to  blind,  I  am  at  this  in- 
stant a  living  witness — and  blindness^  ibey 
say,  is  a  great  help  in  cultivating  the  lender 
passion." 

"  Then,  I  release  you  at  once,  lest  you 
should  become  a  victim  to  it ;  for  it  is  a  man 
of  sense,  you  know,  that  my  ambition  pomts 
at" 

"  Thank  you,  Ida.  Then  I  am  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  serious  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  never  serious ;  but — " 

''  But  I  see  that  you  have  placed  a  while 
rose,  with  the  best  possible  efiect,  amongst 
your  hair — ^that  you  have  arranged  yonr 
dress  with  more  than  common  attention — 
and  that  there  is  a  bright  sparkle  in  your  eye, 
that  tells  of  anticipated  triumph." 

"And  what  objection  have  you  to  my 
scheme  ?" 

"  Nay,  Ida,  you  must  first  tell  me  the  me- 
rits of  it" 

"  Oh !  a  little  change,  and  tlie  pleasore  of 
laughing  at  a  grave  man  all  day." 

"  Arc  you  so  weary  of  us,  then :  or  have 
you  80  little  love  and  kindness  shown  you 
here,  that  you  wish  to  tlirow  yourself  upon 
the  untried  feelings  of  a  stranger?*' 

"  DonH  talk  to  me  so  gravely,  Kenneth. 
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1  will  not  stay  to  hear  you :  I  have  promised 
to  ride  with  Mr.  Percival  this  moroing — will 

I  you  see  that  my  pony  is  ready  1" 

As  her  light  form  flitted  (Irom  before  the 
eyes  of  Kenneth,  a  sad  thought  crossed  his 
mind— more  tad  than  the  first  blight  to  the 
iipring-blossoms — the  first  frost  of  autumn— 
the  first  cloud  that  passes  over  the  moon 
when  the  midnight  tempest  is  gathering.  It 
was  the  first  injurious  suspicion  of  her  he 
loved— the  first  idea  he  had  ever  entertained 
that  Ida  was  less  noble  and  affectionate  than 
be  had  fondly  deemed  her. 

Ida's  graceful  form  and  girlish  beauty 
were  well  displayed  when  mounted  on  a 
cptriied  pony,  which  she  reined  in  with  in- 

!  comparable  dexterity,  while  her  eyes  were 

I  !i^^lted  up  with  animation ;  and  her  luxuriant 
hair,  which  possessed  the  rare  quality  of 
curhng  naturally,  lost  none  of  its  beau^,  by 
waving  in  the  Gresh  gale  of  an  autumnal 
morning. 

Arnold,  delighted  with  the  gay  picture, 
which  presented  such  a  perfect  contrast  to 
his  own  dark  imaginings,  lost  himself  in 

,  strange  visions  of  what  some  would  have 

f  called  happiness. 

j  *-  Ida,'*  said  be,  suddenly  breaking  the 
chain  of  reflection,  and  starting  at  the  idea 

I  of  his  own  familiarity.  There  was  some- 
lijKtur  in  his  voice  which  invariably  com- 

I  manded  attention;  and  when  his  fair  com- 
panion turned  her  face,  he  apologized  for  the 
tVredom  he  had  used,  saying  he  had  found 
uie  name  of  Ida  associated  with  so  much  love 
and  happiness,  that  he  had  neglected  to  en- 
TufT  for  any  other. 

**  Then  Ida  let  it  be,''  said  she,  with  the 
frankness,  if  not  quite  with  the  innocence,  of 
a  child :  ^  It  is  the  name  I  bear  from  all  who 
live  roe,  and  cannot  be  unwelcome  from 

Amoidf  like  all  proud  and  reserved  per- 
t^wK.  was  charmed  with  the  openness  which 
»[vired  his  dignity  the  cost  of  making  ad- 
v'«anc^B;  and  the  ride  was  prolonged  that 
rnoriun^,  over  purple  heath  and  mossy  dell, 
i«r.til  the  party  at  home  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  English  gentleman  and  Ida  had 


heard  the  hour  appointed  (or  dinner.  In- 
deed, a  general  dulness  prevailing  over  the 
establishment,  made  the  time  seem  longer  to 
those  at  home  than  it  really  was.  The 
family  group  had  seen  the  two  equestrians 
set  off;  each  cherishing  some  secret  cause 
of  disappointment,  scarcely  acknowledged  to 
themsdves,  still  less  to  each  other.  Ca- 
therine  had  ordered  her  pony,  too,  and  Ida 
knew  that  she  loved  riding  as  well  as  any 
one;  but  Ida  had  mentioned  herself  only 
iK^enever  she  spoke  of  that  morning's  excur- 
sion with  their  visitor.  Margaret  was  just 
going  to  show  Mr.  Percival  her  greenhouse, 
when  Ida  called  him  back,  telling  him  it  was 
time  to  set  ofil  Rosa  had  given  up  the  hat 
she  wanted  herself^  because  Ida  complained 
that  her  own  was  not  becoming ;  and  Ken- 
neth, poor  Kenneth!  had  never  seen  any 
other  gentleman  than  himself  riding  with  Ida 
before :  but  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of: 
and  therefore  he  took  his  gun,  whistled  up 
his  dogs,  patted  them  with  more  cordiali^ 
than  ever,  and  comforted  himself  with  the 
love  of  the  dumb  creatures,  in  which  nobody 
could  rival  him. 

At  a  late  hour  Ida  returned  with  her  com- 
panion, hope  in  her  eye,  and  triumph  on  her 
brow.  Absorbed  entirely  in  herself  and  her 
own  gratification,  she  acted  the  part  too  oflen 
acted  by  young  ladies ;  and  while  affecting 
to  be  so  amiable  as  to  notice  everybody, 
showed  each  individual,  too  plainly,  how  ab- 
sent they  had  been  from  her  tlioughts.  To 
Mrs.  Frazer  she  expressed  unusual  surprise 
and  concern  that  dinner  should  have  had  to 
wait  OfCatherine,whohadhadnoonetoride 
with  her,  she  asked  if  she  had  tried  her  pony 
that  morning ;  of  Margaret,  who  had  lately 
suffered  from  a  sprained  ankle,  she  inquired 
whether  she  had  been  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill ;  of  Rose,  who  had  risen  with  a  bad 
head-ache,  why  she  looked  so  dull ;  and 
when  dinner  was  nearly  over,  she  found  out, 
with  regret,  that  Kenneth  was  not  present. 

It  is  by  such  absurdities  as  these  that  wo- 
men incur  the  ridicule  of  men  and  the  ma  lire 
of  each  other.  The  naked  exposure  of  sel- 
fishness and  vanity,  which  Madame  de  Gen- 
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lis  has  exhibited  in  her  ^<  Palace  of  Truth," 
is  surely  less  disgusting  than  this  attempt  at 
deception,  which  conceals  the  real  state  of 
the  case  from  no  one  but  the  pretender. 

"  But  Ida  was  so  lovely,  so  young,  so  hap- 
py ;  she  had  been  so  long  their  favourite,  it 
would  be  so  sad  for  an  unkind  word  to  reach 
her  ear,  or  for  the  breath  of  blame  to  obscure 
even  for  a  moment,  the  sunshine  of  her  life." 
So  reasoned  this  generous  but  ill-judging  fa- 
mily; and  then,  ''she  was  like  an  orphan, 
too,  cast  upon  their  care  by  a  heartless  and 
cruel  mother.  No,  Ida  could  not  have  a 
fault ;  she  must  be  loved  and  cherished,  and 
tenderly  treated."  So  they  put  the  best  con- 
struction they  could  upon  all  her  actions ;  and 
if  mankind  in  general  would  have  treated  her 
as  kindly,  she  might  have  passed  through 
the  world  like  a  creature  in  a  dream.  But 
many  a  hard  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  tear 
away  the  curtain  of  selTdeception ;  and  even 
Ida,  in  her  turn,  was  compelled  to  look  into 

**That  naked  iepulchre,  the  hnmaa  heart." 

There  can  be  no  need  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  that  sort  of  delusion  which  is  com- 
monly called  an  attachment,  where  the  vanity 
of  each  parly  is  fed  by  the  preference  of  the 
other,  and  where  self-love  is  kept  alive  by  the 
hope  or  fu  ture  gratification.  Many  mornings 
like  that  lately  described  came  and  went 
The  two  equestrians  were  never  weary  of 
ambling  over  the  heathy  hill,  or  through  the 
winding  glen ;  and  Ida  was  as  lovely  each 
day  as  the  preceding.  Once,  only  once,  had 
Arnold  seen  a  touch  of  sadness  on  her  brow. 
She  was  talking  of  her  mother,  and  a  pearly 
tear  stood  on  her  eyelashes,  until  he  wonder- 
ed how  it  could  be  possible  for  any  of  her 
kith  and  kin,  up  or  down  to  the  remotest 
branch  or  root  of  relationship,  to  neglect  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  Ida's  kin- 
dred. This  one  tear,  with  the  heavy  droop- 
ing of  the  eyelids,  the  gentle  fall  of  the  voice, 
and  the  graceful  bending  of  tlie  head,  melted 
away  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  his  philoso- 
phy; and  he  found  himself  by  the  side  of  a 
girl  of  eighteen,  to  whose  real  character  he 
was  a  comparative  stranger,  her  acknow- 


ledged lover,  and  her  future  husband!— a 
situation  no  less  surpriaing  to  himself  dian  to 
others. 

All  was  consternation  m  the  apartments  of 
the  fair  sisters,  when  Ida  told  her  tate  cf 
wonder;  and  although  it  was  accompanied 
by  many  fits  of  hysterical  weeping,  she  had 
no  answer  for  the  oflen-repeated  question^ 
"  Then  why  don't  you  refuse  him  at  onoe^  if 
the  thought  of  leaving  us  makes  yoa  so  mh 
happy  ?"— But  young  ladles  are  not  ahrajs 
unhappy  when  they  weep. — and  Ida  was  weG 
pleased  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  with  tfais 
crisis  in  her  afiairs. 

The  letter  which  had  produced  so  ones- 
pected  a  revolution,  in  the  usually  quicsccBi 
Lady  Forbes,  was  one  from  her  daogtor, 
announcing  this  fmportant  event;  acoooh 
panied  by  another  from  Arnold ;  wfao^  wfaeo 
he  found  that  the  lady  with  whom  Agnes  re- 
sided was  no  other  than  the  mother  of  Ids, 
would  almost  have  sacrificed  hisnew-fouDd 
treasure  to  have  been  excused  the  task  oT 
writing  it  <*But  I  have  plunged  into  the 
gulf,"  said  he,  ^<and  (here  is  no  receding. 
The  gulf!"  he  repeated,— and  ahuddeied  as 
if  cold  waters  were  closing  over  him. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Forbes  had  a  little  re- 
covered from  the  repeated  fits  of  compcme- 
tion,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  her  secrrt. 
had  threatened  to  overwhelm  her,  die  eo- 
deavoured  to  apologize  to  Agnes  for  her 
unnatural  conduct  by  a  train  of  ill-fbrmed  ex- 
cuses, which,  to  such  a  character  as  that  she 
was  addressing,  only  made  the  case  appear 
more  unnatural  still. 

"  I  was  afraid  of  the  trouble,"  said  she— 
^  I  felt  that  I  had  no  strength,  no  nerves  lo 
cope  with  the  boisterous  spu^its  of  a  child— I 
could  not  do  my  duty  to  her  —  she  was 
placed  with  the  best  sort  of  people  in  the 
World,  and  my  remittances  have  been  ms^ 
liberal  and  punctual.  She  has  had  the  fir^ 
roasters — the  most  finished  education  while 
she  lived  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  everr 
advantage  in  the  way  of  health  and  happ> 
ness  in  the  country.  But  I  see  you  canooi 
forgive  me,  Agnes— you  will  never  love  me 
again.    Nay,  do  not  turn  away,  nor  look  so 
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fiorrowful— I  would  rather  make  you  angry 
than  make  you  weep.  Dear  Agnes,  why 
are  you  bo  pale  7^ 

*<  The  eveninjr  is  cold,  and  I  feel  the  draught 
from  the  door." 

^  Sit  down  beside  me,  then,  and  give  me 
one  of  your  long  lectures.  You  do  not  say 
a  word  to  me  now,  Agnes— now  that  you 
find  me  out  to  be  more  sinful  than  you  ever 
thought  me  before.'  • 

**  Lady  Forbes,"  eaid  Agnes,  rising,  and 
•peaking  in  such  a  hollow  mournful  tone,  ac- 
companied by  such  a  look  of  anguish  that 
her  ladyship  was  awed  into  silence — "my 
lecture  for  this  night  shall  be  comprised  in  a 
frw  words.  Remember  that  those  with 
whom  you  live  may  sometimes  have  griefs 
wiiich  are  altogether  unconnected  with  your- 
self. I  do  not  feel  like  myself  to-night,  but  I 
hope  to  be  quite  recovered  in  the  morning ; 
and  if  I  never  trouble  you  m  this  way  again, 
may  I  claim  it  as  my  reward  that  I  shall 
never  be  questioned  respecting  my  behaviour 
at  this  lime  V* 

Lady  Forbes  held  out  her  hand  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  Agnes  took  it  afieclionately, 
and  pressed  upon  her  forehead  a  kiss  of 
peace,  saying,  in  a  low  but  solemn  voice, 
*^My  dear  friend,  I  have  of\en  prayed  for 
yuu  ; — will  you  this  night  offer  up  a  petition 
for  one  who  u  more  needy  than  yourself?" 

How  Agnes  spent  that  night  will  be  best 
understood  by  those  who  have  known  the 
pressure  of  grief  imder  which  no  earthly 
triend  could  comfort  or  relieve  them.  In  the 
morning  she  was  able  to  appear,  as  she  had 
artticipated,  herself  again ;  and,  afler  hearing 
repeated  a  long  list  of  excuses  from  Lady 
Forbes,  she  combated  her  reasoning,  or 
raUier  her  want  of  reasoning,  with  argu- 
ments which  will  suggest  themselves  too 
readiiy  to  the  mind  of  every  judicious,  or 
even  kindly  feeling  woman,  to  need  repeti- 
tion here. 

Perhaps  the  grand  error  in  her  ladyship's 
conduct  was  one  in  which  we  too  frequently 
indiilge^lhe  justifying  her  deeds  unto  her- 
•elf  afler  she  bad  let  slip  the  first  and  most 
fiiang  opportunity  of  acting  rightly.    On  her 
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arrival  in  England  there  certainly  had  been 
something  to  allege  in  her  behalf  in  her  im- 
paired constitution,  and  real  inability  to  take 
any  active  part  in  life.  Even  the  idea  of  be- 
holding her  child  overwhelmed  her  with  nei^ 
vouB  apprehensions,  and  the  accounts  she 
received  at  stated  intervals  from  her  late 
husband's  relations  of  little  Ida's  health  and 
happiness,  led  her  in  time  to  persuade  her- 
self that  it  was  a  duty  to  allow  her  to  remain 
in  Scotland.  Thus  jrears  passed  on,  and  she 
grew  more  and  more  nervous  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  daughter,  in  proportion  as  she 
felt  ashamed  of  not  having  earlier  sought  an 
interview;  and  she  vainly  endeavoured  to 
console  herself  with  the  idea  that  her  error, 
persisted  in  for  a  few  months  longer,  would 
add  little  to  the  culpability  of  yearo.  flo 
sooner,  however,  had  she  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  Agnes  Forester,  than  a  sort 
of  second  conscience  seemed  to  be  set  upon 
her;  and  the  neglect  of  her  daughter,  which 
she  had  before  regarded  more  as  her  misfor- 
ttme  than  her  fault,  arose  before  the  quick- 
ened sight  of  her  newly-awakened  mind  in 
the  character  of  a  crime — a  crime  too  deep 
to  be  disclosed— which,  although  it  haunted 
her  every  day  like  a  frightful  spectre,  she 
fondly  hoped  would  remain  invisible  to  every 
one  but  herself.  The  shock  being  once  over, 
it  was  a  relief,  however,  to  have  it  disclosed, 
and  she  sat  languidly  pleading  with  her  com- 
panion in  favour  of  the  past,  never  dreaming 
that  a  greater  trial  was  yet  to  come. 

Agnes  Forester  was  not  one  to  let  remorse 
alone  suffice  either  for  herself  or  others. 
"Let  us  say  no  more  on  this  subject,"  said 
she,  *^  at  present,  but  talk  of  the  funire.  You 
will,  of  course,  take  the  earliest  opportum'ty 
of  seeing  your  daughter  now  ?" 

Lady  Forbes  looked  aghast;  and  her  love 
for  her  late  favourite,  seemed,  like  the  cou- 
rage of  Acres,  to  be  oozing  out  at  the  ends 
of  her  fingers. 

**  At  all  events,"  Agnes  proceeded,  ^  these 
letters  must  be  answered.  Have  you  any 
objection  to  the  match  ?" 

"Every  objection  in  the  world,"  replied 
her  ladysliip. — "  Ida  is  quite  too  young— she 
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has  never  been  properly  introduced.  She 
cannot  know  how  to  govern  a  household ; — 
besides,  I  shall  inevitably  become  a  grand- 
mother. No,  no— the  thing  is  out  of  all  rea- 
son." 

"Your  last  objection,"  observed  Agnes, 
coolly,  "will  hardly  do  to  allege;  and  the 
others  are  such  as  a  very  little  reasoning 
may  easily  set  aside.  For  instance,  was  not 
your  ladyship  married  at  an  earlier  agel 
Will  not  your  daughter  be  very  properly  in- 
troduced under  the  protection  of  a  husband  ? 
and  is  she  not  more  likely  to  have  learned  to 
govern  a  household  while  residing  with  a 
domestic  family  in  Scotland  than  had  she 
been  trained  up  in  town  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the  lady,  peevish- 
ly, "I  see  every  body  is  against  me — answer 
them  as  you  like." 

"  As  /  like !"  said  Agnes,  with  such  a  sigh 
as  would  have  affected  any  heart  that  was 
not  too  closely  coiled  around  its  own  centre. 
^  I  will  answer  them  favourably  with  your 
permission,"  she  proceeded ;  and  Lady 
Forbes  sighed  too,  before  she  yielded  her  re- 
luctant consent 

Not  many  weeks  aAer  this  time,  Arnold 
was  again  a  guest  beneath  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Mrs.  Frazer,  where  some  wished  that 
his  horse  had  never  been  lame,  or  that  it  had 
been  lame  again  a  few  stages  earlier  in  his 
journey. 

Ida  had  grown  graver  in  his  absences,  at 
least  she  had  fits  of  gravity,  or  rather  sad- 
ness, and  would  sometimes  give  way  to  vio- 
lent weeping,  which  was  succeeded  by 
laughter  almost  as  violent ;  but  she  was  de- 
lighted with  her  wedding-dresses,  and  un- 
questionably happy  while  fitting  them  on. 
Her  eyes  had  lost  none  of  their  lustre,  but 
those  who  studied  her  countenance,  when 
they  were  bent  down,  involuntarily  yielded 
to  sensations  of  pity ;  when,  suddenly  she 
would  look  up  again  witli  laughing  gaiety, 
as  if  she  had  been  playing  tricks  with  their 
sympathy. 

What  is  it  ? — what  can  it  be,  that  makes 
us  gaze  upon  some  of  A^  fairest  works  of 
creation,  through  the  mist  of  tears  1    Our 


hearts  overflowing  towards  them  with  floods 
of  tenderness,  and  while  some  mournful 
voice  seems  to  whisper  it  will  not  always  be 
thus,  we  long  to  stretch  out  our  arms  to  ihidd 
them  from  the  threatening  storm ;  and  offer- 
ing the  bosom  already  torn,  to  receive  the 
poisoned  arrow  which  may  be  netDt  for 
them. 

One  of  these  fair  flowens  ioflpiring  the  b^ 
holder  with  prophetic  sadness,  was  Ids— the 
cherished— the  beloved :  and  when  she  took 
her  place  for  the  last  evening  of  her  life,  in ; 
the  midst  of  the  family  circle  of  wfaiek  As 
had  been  the  central  gem,  they  song  with- 
out the  sweet  accompaniment  of  her  vokt 
their  last  farewell  in  the  following  timpk 
words: — 

FAREWELL  TO  IDA. 

Adieu !  md'wa  f  hclored  one ! 

A  moarnftil  strain  we  breaCke; 
The  fhireet  bloaeom  of  die  •priag 

!■  flUlins  fr«n  oar  wreMli. 

Our  gem  wO]  eoon  be^soAtcbM  tvsy, 

The  gem  so  proadJy  worn ; 
The  chord  of  eweeteit  melody 

From  our  ailent  harp  be  tors. 

Then  (hre  Uiee  well,  beloved  ooe  I 

We  cannot  give  thee  more 
Than  a  blewiag  on  thy  parting  etepe, 

When  oar  happy  dream  ia  o'er. 

Bave  we  not  thared  one  btoeecd  heme, 

In  chfldhood'e  annny  honiat 
TU  idle  DOW  to  anawer  oa, 

That  home  will  etill  be  oare. 


We  ahall  want  fhy  merry  i 
To  flu  oar  heart*  with  glee ; 

Wo  ahaO  mlaa  thoe  at  the  deoa  of  day, 
When  the  dow  ttoe  on  tho  loo. 

Wo  aeek  thoe  In  the  fbroat  glen, 
Beetde  the  wimpling  ham ; 

And  aek  the  fbreal  blrda  to  say 
When  Ida  wiO  retnm ; 

We  ■hall  gather  all  tho  wild  dowen 

Which  Ida  need  to  lore, 
And  place  them  in  oar  hoawna, 

Our  foDd  regret  to  prova. 

We  ahaU  mark  tho  epot  ao  fhtthflOly, 
Where  thy  fkT'rile  roaoa  grow ; 

Nor  lose  it  from  oar  memory, 
Beneath  the  deepest  mow ; 

We  ahall  oing  oar  winter  aonga  agaia 
Aroond  the  ovening  lire ; 
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Bit  cte  rwMtwt  MBBd*  wilkoat  tht*, 
Will  be  Uk«  •  broken  lyra. 

Wn,  acOI  dHM  cttwt  BOC  lMT«  w,  Ua; 

Wbea  ittouBar  woo«b  w«  ctmb, 
Thy  f  entlo  ft»nn  by  burD  Mad  brM, 

In  fkBcy  will  be  aeea. 

Thy  cheek  In  many  a  iweet  flower, 

Tby  brow  in  Mleai  eve, 
When  beeveoly  dewe  en  tilnitlj 

Their  miiry  neaile  weare. 

Aad  wOt  ihon  hoc  in  eanay  howt, 

Bweec  Ide,  long  to  be 
Oore  more  amoDg  (he  green  hlUe, 

Like  A  happy  bird  and  flroe  ; 

Caa  anrbt  be  dear  to  Ida'a  heart, 
Which  nature  hath  not  aora'dl 

Caa  aught  la  after  life  be  worth 
The  beet  love  aad  the  flrat  t 

Thea  take  flrom  theae  who  love,  Chae,  Ida, 

A  bloMing  oa  thy  way; 
A  bletaing  on  ihy  parting  atepe, 

Aad  on  thy  bridal  day. 

AdiI  far*  thee  well,  belored  one ! 

A  lonK  aad  Md  adien ! 
Thoa  may 'at  aeek  the  wide  worid  OTor, 

Aad  And  ao  ft-ienda  nore  iraa. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

The  happy  oouple !  (aiai !  that  pleanuit 
words  fihouid  ever  tote  their  original  mean- 
iiifj^  by  frequent  miBapplicatlon)— The  hap- 
p>'  couple  set  off  on  their  journey  southward ; 
Arnold,  well  pleated  to  have  escaped  a  fit 
*ji'  hyaterica,  to  whieh  he  had  lately  discov- 
<Tf  d  ihat  Ida  was  particularly  liable.  Now 
if  linen  was  one  kind  of  convulsion  of  the 
human  firame  more  repugnant  to  his  taste 
Uiin  all  others,  it  was  an  hysterical  convul- 
KKtn.  It  argued  an  uncollected  mind ;  an 
uiiiiignified  character;  a  genera]  derange- 
cnrnt  of  those  faculties  which  operate  to 
mountain  self-posseasion  ;^n  short,  Agnes 
Forratrr  was  never  guilty  of  hysterics. 

Th<*«e  coD«i derations  produced  a  reverie ; 
.ixal  if  tliere  was  one  kind  of  stagnation  of 
the  human  frame  more  repugnant  to  the 
UAte  of  Ida  than  all  others,  it  was  the  stag- 
nai^oo  of  reverie;— it  argued  a  wandering 


of  the  mind  iW>m  thinga  present,  which  in 
certain  cases,  was  intolerable--affection8 
dormant,  or  else  preoccupied— interest  un- 
awakened,  or  never  to  be  awakened  again ; 
and  in  short,  Kenneth  Frazer  was  a  stran- 
ger to  reverie. 

Arriving  at  these  conclusions  by  the  same 
process  of  thought,  and,  almost  at  the  same 
instant,  the  married  pair  looked  at  each 
other,  but  spoke  not ; — they  had  nothing  to 
say.  Each  wanted  to  be  amused— to  receive 
—but  not  to  give.  Oh !  the  dullness  of  that 
long  journey  !  And  long,  indeed,  it  seemed 
likely  to  be,  for  neither  party  had  a  will  of 
their  own ;  both  so  obliging  that  they  would 
not — could  not  choose  where  their  travel  wajB 
to  end.  Ida,  when  appealed  to,  had  no 
wish;  Arnold  had  no  wish  but  to  gratify 
her;  and,  Collins  began  to  fear  with  greater 
reason  than  before,  that  their  journey  would 
be  terminated  only  by  the  Land's  End. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  there  arose 
such  pertinent  remarks  as  these,  accompani- 
ed by  smiles  that  were  not  of  the  heart: 
** How  pleasant  it  is,**  observed  one,  "when 
persons  will  decide.'^  ^*  There  is  nothing,*^ 
replied  the  other,  "  which  annoys  me  so  much 
as  indecision." 

"  Name  any  place  you  would  like  to  see, 
either  in  England  or  abroad,  and  we  will 
soon  be  there,"  said  Arnold.  *'  All  are  alike 
tome." 

"  You  know  I  hrive  seen  nothing,"  sweetly 
replied  the  bride.  "  Any  tour  that  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  propose  would  be  gra- 
tifying to  me." 

^^l  said  all  places  were  alike  to  me.  I 
should  have  made  an  exception  of  London," 
observed  Arnold,  with  a  sigh. 

^  How  unfortunate  that  London  should  be 
the  very  place  I  had  set  my  heart  upon !" 
replied  Ida,  and  she,  too,  sighed. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  these  two 
individuals  had  married  on  a  wrong  founda- 
tion. They  had  each  been  accustomed  to 
the  constant  subserviency,  and  the  frequent 
homage  of  all  around  tliem ;  expecting  and 
receiving  their  gij^fications  from  the  hands 
of  others.    Self  wae»the  cenu«  around  which 
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their  eeparate  interesta  revolved,  with  a  per- 
petual monotony  of  motion ;  and  woe  unto 
that  self  when  the  centripetal  machine  wae 
not  supplied  from  without 

Against  remaining  in  LKmdon,  Arnold  was 
decided;  and  having  a  more  determined 
will  than  his  fair  bride,  she  was  allowed  to 
make  another  choice,  in  consequence  of 
which,  they  set  off  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
south  of  France. 

Agnes  Forester  had  consulted  with  her 
cousin  Waiter,  as  she  did  in  all  her  emer- 
gencies,  when  she  first  heard  of  this  extraor- 
dinary match ;  and  they  had  agreed,  that  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  they 
were  both  from  their  relative  circumstances 
highly  improper  persons  to  interfere;  one 
from  pecuniary  considerations,  and  the  other 
from  considerations  of  a  more  delicate  nature. 
The  apprehensions  of  Lady  Forbes  were 
lulled  to  rest,  by  hearing  that  the  married 
pair  had  passed  through  London  without  al- 
lowing her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them ; 
an  opportunity  which  Walter  was  also  well 
pleased  to  have  escaped.  All  three  seemed 
to  think  a  storm  had  happily  passed  over, 
and  Agnes  tried  to  look  unhurt  Faithful  in 
the  performance  of  her  daily  duties,  she  went 
on  with  her  routine  of  wonted  occupations, 
from  which,  nothing  short  of  entire  inability 
could  divert  her,  and  this  inability  she  did 
not  allow  herself  to  think  of  unless  its  claims 
were  imperative. 

Lady  Forbes  had  suffered  herself  to  be- 
come the  victim  of  suspicion,  making  fre- 
quent use  of  that  self-preserving  argument, 
that,  ^  as  there  are  so  many  impostors,  it  is 
better  not  to  give  at  all." 

^'  You  have,  it  is  true,  been  sometimes  de- 
ceived," observed  Agnes,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  her  often  repeated  attempts  to  extend  her 
ladyship's  bounty ;  but  there  is  still  sufficient 
penury  and  want  that  is  undeniable." 

'^  And  so  there  would  be,  were  I  to  give 
away  my  last  farthing.  Behold  with  what  a 
population  of  paupers  our  streets  are  filled !" 

'^  That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  living 
in  a  large  city,"  said  Ao^ ;  "  for,  do  as 
much  as  we  will,  the  heaoRB  still  oppressed 


by  the  sight  of  spectacles  of  wretchednen 
and  viee,  which  are  bat  too  apt  to  weigh 
down  that  lively  seose  of  m  gracioiis  provi- 
dence,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  bear  about 
with  us.  Still,  as  it  is  God^s  world  and  not 
ours,  we  may  surely  leave  to  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  private  resources.  As  well  might  the 
husbandman  say,  4  have  ploughed  and 
sown,  but  the  rains  have  sometimes  de- 
scended to  deluge  my  lands;  I  will,  there- 
fore, cultivate  my  fields  no  more,' — as  we 
withhold  our  hands  from  the  needy,  because 
our  bounty  has  sometimes  fallen  upon  the 
unworthy.  Man  reasons  better,  where  he 
reasons  in  favour  of  his  own  interests,  and 
therefore  keeping  back  nothing  which  be- 
longs to  his  own  department,  the  husband- 
man ploughs  and  sows  again,  tnisting  to 
Grod  to  give  the  increase. 

"  I  would  not  willingly  hear  this  misera- 1 
ble  plea  brought  forward  by  any  one  whom  , 
I  esteem,  because  I  believe  it  is  generally  I 
made  use  of  by  the  indolent  and  the  avari- 
cious, to  spare  themselves  the  trouble  and  i 
the  expense  of  charity.     We    know  that 
there  is  selfishness  and  dishonesty  enough  in 
the  world  to  induce  the  unprincipled  to  take 
advantage  of  our  credulity.     Our  Saviour 
knew  this,  when  he  addressed  the  young 
man  who  had  been  endeavouring  to  justify 
himself  by  the  fulfilment  of  many  duties  io  , 
these  clear  and  imperative  words;  ^Sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor.'    And  whatever  may  ' 
be  the  depravity  of  mankind,  it  remains  no  { 
less  incumbent  upon  us  to  share  our  pleoty  I 
with  the  needy,  but  at  the  same  time,  to 
spare  no  pains  so  to  distribute  our  bounty 
that  it  may  flow  in  the  channels  most  likely 
to  lead  to  good.    AAer  all  we  are  but  blind 
and  feeble  instruments,  and  may  sometiines 
defeat  our  own  purposes ;  but  if  we  have 
done  our  little  part,  according  to  the  best  ol' 
our  fallible  judgment,  and  if  we  have  done 
it  with  perseverance,  patience,  humility,  and 
prayer,  we  shall  be  happier  than  those  cao 
ever  be  who  remain  inactive  in  tha  field  of 
labour,  neither  scattering  seed  in  due  ee*-  ' 
son,  nor  reaping  in  time  of  harrest^' 
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A  greater  proof  could  scarcely  have  been 
given  of  the  natural  goodnemof  temper  and 
dUposiuon  which  Lady  Forbes  possessed, 
I  ihsn  her  willingness  to  hear  the  truth  from 
!  Agnes,  however   humiliating  it  might  be. 
She  had  long  been  disBatbfied  with  every 
thing  around  her,  secretly  believing  tlie  root 
of  the  evil  to  be Jn  herself;  and  so  weary  of 
I  hlf*  under   existing  circumstances,  that  she 
I'  would  almost  have  caught  at  any  thing  that 
I  held  out  a  hope  of  change.    Harassed  with 
l<  such  feelings,  she  was  the  more  ready  to  lis- 
I  tro  to  what  she  called  (he  long  lectures  of 
her  companion ;  especially  as  Agnes  never 
failed  to  accompany  even  her  severest  com- 
ments, by  every  kind  attention,  and  proof 
of  tender  attachment,  which  arose  from  the 
grnuioe  impulse  of  her  affectionate  heart 

While   contemplating   tlie  character    of 
Lndy  Forbes,  over  which  long  indulgence 
I  of  injurious  habits  had  obtained  a  lament- 
able ascendency,  it  id  true^  Agnes  was,  at 
I  times,  hut  too  much  inclined  to  despair ;  but, 
<  checking  all  calculations  about  the  future, 
lihe  went  on  with  her  arduous  duties,  cheered 
'  by  tlie  reflection  tliat  while  man  is  but  re- 
I  quired  to  use  such  means  as  are  placed  in 
.  hu  power,  with  God  all  tilings  are  possible; 
and  that  whatever  end  he  may  appoint  to 
our  labours,  he  has  bestowed  upon  tlie  ser- 
vice that  is   willingly  and   faithfully  per^ 
tormed,   a  blessing  which  never   yet  was 
known  to  (ail 
'^  It  may  be  so  ordered,**  she  would  some- 
I  times  say  to  herself,  ^  that  I  sliaU  see  this  in- 
teresting woman  grow  still  more  useless  and 
unhappy.    Shall  I  therefore  look  up  to  my 
heavenly  Father  and  say,  *  I  behold  no  fruit 
of  my  labours.    I  will  cease  from  the  task 
which  thou  hast  appointed  me?'    No!  not 
so  long  as  his  glorious  sun  shines  over  me, 
his  blessings  fall  upon   my  path,  and  the 
•trrngth  of  hii  gracious  arm  supports  me  \^ 
Disappointed  in  not  finding  tliat  interest 
and  excitement  which  one  of  the  party,  at 
}r«i»t,  had  anticipated  in  tlie  novelty  of  travel- 
l.nr,  Arnold  Percival  and  his  fair  bride  set- 
tied  chemselves  down  for  a  while  in  an  old 


chateau,  which  happened  to  strike  their  at- 
tention, from  its  beautiAil  and  picturesque 
situation.  Here  they  again  sat  in  waiting 
for  amusement — that  capricious  nymph  who 
seldom  comes  when  especially  invited,  but 
delighting  to  glide  in  and  out  at  pleasure 
amongst  the  different  scenes  of  life,  some- 
times exhibits  her  "  soncie  face,"  where  it  is 
least  befitting,  "  mang  better  fowk :"  always 
making  herself  the  most  welcome  as  well  as 
the  most  frequent  guest  where  the  room  is 
supplied  with  occupants  of  more  importance, 
and  she  is  not  expected  to  take  the  chief 
seat 

Arnold  was  no  less  surprised  than  grieved 
to  find  thai  Ida  had  not  brought  her  good 
spirits,  Jier  gleesome  look,  and  merry  laugh, 
from  Scotland  with  her.  He  had  overlooked 
the  impossibility  of  transplanting,  along  with 
the  beautiful  flower,  the  genial  atmosphere 
in  which  its  early  bloom  had  been  cherished : 
and  poor  Ida  felt  as  if  she  had  now  nothing 
in  the  wide  world  to  live  for.  Self  had 
hitherto  been  her  object,  but  when  that  ob- 
ject was  ministered  to  on  every  hand,  watch- 
ed, admired,  and  nurtured  with  the  tenderest 
care,  self-love  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  now  was,  dwelling  alone,  and 
supporting,  without  aid,  its  solitary  existence. 
She  was  then  like  the  queen  of  a  garden  of 
roses^fairest  of  the  fair ;  now  a  lone  flower, 
rearing  its  head  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
with  no  beauty  to  reflect  its  own. 

Constantly  supplied  with  all  that  love  and 
kindness  could  offer,  she  had  never  done 
anything  in  her  turn  to  discharge  the  debt, 
but  sometimes  to  raise  a  laugh,  or  join  a 
song,  or  play  a  lively  air ;  she  had  now  no 
other  resources  upon  which  to  draw,  and 
these  were  no  sooner  tried  than  given  tip  as 
hopeless ;  for  the  merry  tones  of  her  voice 
died  away,  with  no  response  but  the  wild 
echoes  of  a  dilapidated  mansion ;  the  mourn- 
ful songs  she  had  been  used  to  sing  brought 
tears  into  her  eyes ;  and  Arnold  was  unable 
to  endure  the  sound  of  lively  music  On  one 
occasion  he  dete^Hd  her  in  tears,  and  when 
she  coroplained^fthiffi,  with  her  natural 
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frankness,  that  the  was  not  happy,  he  an- 
swered her  with  bitter  lamentations  over  his 
own  inability  to  make  her  so. 

"  My  love,"  said  he,  "  blights  wherever  it 
falls.  I  am  like  the  Indian  tree,  beneath 
which  tlie  birds  that  have  flown  for  shelter 
lie  dead." 

Ida  was  terrified. — "  Let  us  return  to  Eng- 
land," said  she;  and'  they  set  off  on  the 
morrow. 

Arnold  had  few  agreeable  associations 
connected  with  the  idea  of  returning.  The 
world  was  all  alike  to  him,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  expected  no  happy  faces  to 
look  out  for  his  arrival ;  and  when  Bella 
Dunhill  threw  open  the  park-gate  without 
one  enquiring  glance  into  the  carriage,  he 
placed  the  rude  indifference  of  this  ungrate- 
ful woman  to  the  account  of  human  nature, 
and  execrated  the  whole  race  with  redoubled 
spleen. 

Ida  felt  more  in  her  proper  element, 
although  that  element  was  a  new  one,  as  the 
rightful  mistress  of  the  noble  dwelling,  which 
the  good  tasle  of  Mrs.  Percival  and  Agnes 
had  invested  with  an  air  of  comfort  as  well 
as  elegance. 

For  Arnold's  worthy  motlier,  as  the  first 
kind  looking  person  she  had  met  with  for  a 
long  time,  she  gave  way  to  a  sudden  burst 
of  almost  childish  affection,  which  Mrs.  Per- 
cival, from  being  unable  to  comprehend  any- 
thing irrational,  mistaking  for  affectation,  did 
not  receive  so  warmly  as  she  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  and  the  young  heart  of 
the  stranger  was  chilled  again. 

'*  Marion,"  said  she  one  day,  after  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears,  addressing  a  simple- 
hearted  domestic,  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  Scotland,  and  whom,  for  that  reason, 
she  chose  to  have  usually  about  her  person, 
^  what  shall  I  do  for  somebody  to  love  me  1" 

^  Suppose  you  were  to  try  to  love  some- 
body yourself,"  rephed  the  woman. 

''I  do  love  somebody — ^I  love  my  hus- 
band." 

^  I  should  hardly  have  ttought  that" 

«  Why  not  1"  JB 

^Because,  if  I  mustlno  bold,  I  thought 


that  along  with  love  there  went  a  great  dol 
of  kindness,  and  trying  to  please,  and  ihai 
sort  of  thing,  that  would  just  find  yoa  em- 
ployment, and  keep  you  alive  in  this  duU 
place,  and  make  all  things  seem  quite  dife- 
ent  to  you." 

Ida,  struck  with  what  the  woman  said,  re- 
mained musing  for  some  time  aHer  upoa  tbe 
possibility  of  making  her  present  lot  more 
cheerful.  During  the  reverie,  her  fiogen 
had  been  turning  over  the  leaves  of  ha 
album;  and  when  she  awoke  to  a  fresh  seo>e 
of  her  real  situation,  she  observed  that  tbe 
following  lines  had  been  recently  added  to 
her  collection : 


Away,  tway,  I  head  th«e  oat  1 
Ten  ma  no  mora  ihy  moarafiil  tala: 

I  hara  no  piiy  for  iby  lot, 
No  ear  to  luten  to  thy  waiL 

Weep  Dot ;  thy  t«»ar8  are  Uka  the  raia 
That  fUla  upon  a  senseleM  atoBei 

I  may  aot,  win  not  weep  af  aia, 
My  aigba  are  hashed,  my  taan  an  (wa. 

Smile  on  aome  brow  more  calm  than  niaeb 
Pre<a  on  aome  fiiirer  check  thy  kin; 

1  have  no  joy  no  blond  writh  thina, 
No  k»va  to  answer  love  like  this. 

ToQch  not  the  harp ;  I  will  not  hear 
One  tone  that  tells  of  fbrmer  days : 

Sing  to  the  wares  that  murmor  Dear ; 
Poor  on  the  winda  thy  charoied  lajFi. 

Where  Is  my  heart  Y  Go  ask  the  wiod 
niat  waodera  through  yoD  mioad  lavffi 

ir  e'er  its  piercing  search  can  iDd 
The  hearth  that  bUx'd  in  festive  hoar. 

No  1  lost  Is  oTwy  trace  of  mirth, 
And  hosh'd  is  every  featlva  aonad ; 

The  very  breete  which  fana'd  that  hearth 
Ualh  strewn  iu  ashea  o'er  the  ground. 

But  still  the  glorious  beams  of  day 
Shlae  brightly  on  the  eastle  wall  : 

On  baation  worn,  and  turret  grey, 
The  silver  streama  of  moonlight  tbH 

Fresh  glittering  ivy  weavee  a  wreath 
Of  shining  beauty  round  its  brow : 

The  mottldartng  ruin  atanda  beneath, 
ClDconacioos,  cold  aa  I  am  now. 

These  verses  were  in  Arnold's  hand-im- 
ting.     "No,  no,"   said  Ida,  **the  ca«  ^ 


hopele 


and  she  eovmd  her  face  voi^ 
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both  her  hands,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears. 
I  Men  may  drag  on  existence  without  an 
object ;  women  hardly  can :  for  they  have 
I  the  activity  of  feeling  ns  well  as  thought  to 
keep  down.  Ida  was  capable  of  loving,  but 
ahogetlier  ignorant  of  the  duties  which  be- 
long to  love,  and  without  which,  the  tender* 
est  Jove  of  the  fairest  object  is  worth  noth- 
ing: for  it  has  so  pleased  the  Disposer  of 
human  affairs,  that  every  connexion  by 
which  the  chain  of  mortal  fellowship  is  held 
together,  should  have  its  relative  duties. 
Friendship  has  many — too  many  for  the 
generality  of  mankind  to  fulfil — ^but  love  has 
more:  and  the  woman  who  expects  to  re- 
tain her  husband^s  affections  Ly  merely  lov- 
ing him,  will  find  herself  as  much  mistaken, 
:i^  if  she  had  calculated  upon  maintaining 
her  life  by  the  mere  act  of  breathing. 

Light,  childish,  unjjophiaticaled,  the  crea- 
ture of  impulse,  tossed  about  by  every  sud- 
den and  varying  emotion,  it  was  impossible 
{or  Ma  to  undcrfitnnd  the  diameter  of  Ai^ 
nold  Percivjd;  and  tlie  mystery  which  to  her 
irivolved  his  habits  and  foelingp,  rendered 
him,  in  time,  an  object  of  vague  and  unac- 
rountable  fear:  so  that  she  felt  more  dis- 
turbed in  his  presence,  than  lonely  in  his  ab- 
sence. With  head,  heart,  and  hand  equally 
unoccupied,  s!»c,  at  length,  became  subject 
to  fits  of  listless  inactivity,  which  were  only 
broken  in  upon  by  occasional  visits  of  kind- 
nrrt  from  Mrs.  Percival.  These  visits, 
however,  were  productive  of  little  gratifica- 
tion on  either  side;  for  never,  since  their 
fir*t  interview,  had  Ida  been  herself  in  the  pre- 
Mrnce  of  her  mother-in-law,  who,  in  her  turn, 
W.1S  unable  to  understand  the  pretty  idle 
wife  her  mm  had  brought  with  him— appa- 
rently without  any  motive,  but  that  of  caging 
her  in  his  rasile  ;  lor  his  own  happiness  was 
evidently  not  increa««ed ;  and  his  frequent 
abt>ence  from  her  society,  and  neglect  when 
prr^nt  renlrred  her  an  object  of  compas- 
sion even  to  stnin*rers. 

In  this  way,  the  domeotic  nfTuirs  of  Hough- 
ti-»n  went  on,  or  rather  remained,  until  a 
cl^ange  woa  perceptible  in  the  behaviour  of 


Ida,  which  the  domestics  rejoiced  in,  as  a 
proof  that  she  was  beginning  to  feel  more  at 
home.  But  Marion  always  shook  her  head 
at  their  congratulations,  and  started  when 
she  heard  the  snatches  of  wild  Scottish 
songa  which  her  mistress  amused  herself 
with  singing.  Arnold  alone  perceived  no 
change,  except  what  he  thought  a  slight 
improvement  in  her  spirits.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  compelled  to  see,  that  oflen  when 
he  left  his  room,  Marion  would  be  hovering 
about  as  if  she  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  him  privately  on  some  subject, 
evidently  not  of  immediate  import,  or  she 
would  have  spoken  sooner.  At  last,  he  was 
tired  of  meeting  her  meaning  looks,  and 
asked  if  she  wanted  to  speak  with  him. 
Afler  ascertaining  that  the  doors  around 
them  were  closed,  Marion  stepped  up  so 
close  to  his  ear,  that  he  thought  it  best  to 
retreat  into  his  private  room,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  nearer  approach. 
Here  Marion  felt  at  liberty  to  speak,  but  lib- 
erty seemed  to  be  all  tliat  she  had  gained, 
for  no  intelligible  words  for  some  time  passed 
her  lips. 

"  I  wanted  to  know,  sir,"  said  she — "  if  I  am 
not  making  too  bold — if— if  you  have  ever — " 

"Goon." 

'<  I  wished  to  know,  sir,  if  you  had  observed 
any  thing  particular  about  my  lady's  manner 
lately?" 

"Your  lady's  manners  are  not  to  be  talk- 
ed over  by  her  servants.  What  do  you 
mean,  Marion?*' 

"I  said  manner,  if  you  please,  sir—and 
tliat,  as  I  take  it,  means  something  difierent 
But,  dear  me,  sir,  you  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  words  now  t"  And  the  good  woman 
wiped  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

"  What  ccui  you  mean,  Marton  1  I  believe 
your  lady  is  in  excellent  health,  and  her 
spirits  have  certainly  been  better  lately." 

"Better!  do  you  call  it?  Oh!  sir,  it's 
the  nerves.  She  told  me  it  was  all  nerves, 
and  hysterics,  when  she  uped  to  go  on  so 
stranc^ely  in  France,  while  you  were  out  of 
the  way.  I  wi«lk  wc  were  bad:  again  in 
Scodand  !"  and  Marion  eobbed  aloud. 
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«  Speak  your  raeaning  plainly,  my  good 
woman,"  said  Arnold,  kindly,  "'  and  tell  me 
the  worst  P 

'^Well,  then,  I  have  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  my  dear  young  mistreBS  is  losing 
her  senses  P' 

'*  Leave  me  alone,"  said  Arnold,  in  an  al- 
tered tone ;  and  the  woman  went  her  way. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  simple-hearted 
Marion  had  suspected,  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties of  Ida  never  having  been  subjected  to  the 
slightest  discipline,  had  given  way,  under  the 
total  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
habits  and  circumstances.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  the  progress  of  this  malady 
might  have  been  accelerated  by  constitution- 
al tendency;  but  certainly  nothing  could 
have  been  more  uncongenial  to  such  a 
character  than  the  life  she  had  lately  led. 

Arnold  had  no  other  resource  under  this 
undeniable  affliction,  than  to  shut  himself  up, 
and  brood  over  the  fatality  which,  as  he  be- 
lieved, attended  him  through  every  circum- 
stance of  life;  while  Mrs.  Percivai  wrote  to 
her  niece,  urging  her,  if  possible,  to  come 
down  immediately. 

''What  can  be  the  matter?"  exclaimed 
Lady  Forbes,  observing  the  pale  and  horror- 
struck  countenance  of  Agnes,  as  she  read 
the  letter.  "Is  it  of  Ida  that  you  learn  tid- 
ings ?"  the  terrified  lady  continued  ;  for  she 
was  in  constant  anticipation  of  a  day  of  re- 
tribution for  her  neglect 

'Mtis,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Let  me  hear  the  worst  Tell  me  if  my 
daughter  is  dead." 

^  She  is  not  dead ;  but  now,  if  ever  her  mo- 
ther is  called  upon  to  show  her  sense  of  the 
holy  duties  which  belong  to  that  sacred 
name  — " 

''  She  is  ill,  then  1  But  you  know  I  can- 
not nurse  her — it  is  impossible." 


"Dear  Lady  Forbes,  I  have  received  a 
request  from  my  aunt,  which  I  cannot  refose 
to  comply  with.  I  am  under  the  neeenity 
of  leaving  town  immediately— let  me  entreat 
you  to  say  that  you  will  go  along  with  me.'* 

^  If  my  daughter  is  really  ill,  I  ahoold  only 
add  to  the  trouble  of  the  household.  Do  yon 
thmk  there  is  danger  T' 

«  Not  of  death." 

^  Then  why  should  you  urge  my  going  ? 
I  can  be  of  no  possible  service  to  her." 

^  Still  I  cannot,  will  not,  leave  jrou.  Go 
with  me — ^fbr  your  own  salce,  if  not  (or  the 
sake  of  your  child." 

^  But  you  tell  me  she  is  not  in  danger.  It 
would  be  wiser  for  me  to  wait  until  she  re- 
covers her  usual  health,  for  our  firat  inter- 
view must  unavoidably  be  a  painAil  and  agi- 
tating one." 

^  Lady  Forbes,  there  are  other  calamities 
besides  death.  You  have  learned  many 
things  lately — have  you  learned  how  to  bear 
to  hear  tlie  truth?" 

«  Speak  on." 

"May  He  who  alone  can  support  os  in 
our  utmost  need  strengthen  you  for  the  triaL 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  daughter  has  late- ' 
ly  evinced  symptoms  of  an  unsetded  state  of 
mind,  which  have  greatly  alarmed  these 
around  her." 

Lady  Forbes  arose  from  the  couch  on , 
which  she  had  been  reclining,  more  like  a  j 
spectre  than  a  living  woman,  '^  It  waa  her 
father's  malady,"  said  she,  in  a  firm  voice — 
"  Agnes,  I  will  go  with  you !" 

The  shock  which  Agnes  in  her  heart  be-  i 
lieved  her  friend  was  capable  of  bearing,  and 
bearing   well,   had   produced   the  desired 
effect ;  but  so  strange  to  the  character  of 
Lady  Forbes  was  the  manner  which  accom- 
panied her  sudden  resolution,  that  Agoea« 
desirous  of  some  protection  and  support,  pre»-  j 
sed  her  cousin  Walter  to  accompany  them 
in  their  melancholy  journey.     Few  words 
were  spoken  by  the  way ;  and  when  the  ear-  | 
riage  passed  tlirough  the  avenue  of  cIbis,  | 
Agnes  ft'lt  as  if  the  weight  of  preaent  aer- 
row  had  almost  obliterated  tlie  past 

"  In  my  own  wisdom,"  said  ahe^  ^  I  should 
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I. 


have  cbocen  this  affliction  for  any  one  rather 
than  Arnold ;  but  well  is  it  for  us  that  we 
are  not  leA  to  choose  either  for  ourselves  or 
others." 

"  It  would  be  an  ungracious  office,"  ob- 
•erved  Walter,  "  to  choose  afflictions  for  our 
fr  I  low-creatures."  And  he  sighed  to  think 
how  probable  it  was  that  Agnes  would  have 
cliojien  for  hira  not  only  his  brother's  afflic- 
tion, but  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Percival  was  at  the  door,  waiting  to 
receive  the  mournful  party;  and  Arnold 
(breed  himself  to  appear  immediately  aAer 
they  had  alighted,  well  knowing  that  every 
moment  of  delay  and  expectation  would  add 
difficulty  to  the  effort 
There  was  no  change  in  his  countenance. 
''  It  was  always  sad  enough  for  sorrow ;  and  a 
I  stranger  would  not  have  known  that  fresh 
!'  floods  had  recently  been  added  to  the  ''tide 
! '  of  his  griefs."  Lady  Forbes,  for  the  first  time 
''  tn  her  life,  forgot  herself;  at  least,  she  forgot 
I  all  those  little  personal  sufferings  and  per- 
i '  plexities  with  which  she  was  wont  to  annoy, 

I  and  be  annoyed ;  but  her  heart  was  too  much 

I I  subdued  by  remorse,  to  allow  her  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  scenes  or  circumstances 
around  her. 

'      While  the  company  were  tlius  collected, 
j  pondering  individually  upon  the  best  means 
of  acting  or  remaining  inactive,  the  door 
j  was  thrown  open,  and  the  object  of  their  in- 
trnnc  solicitude  stood  before  them.    She  was 
I  dre«»ed  with  elegance,  if  not  with  studied 
care.     Her  beautiful  hair,  which  she  persist- 
ed in  wearing  short  and  unconfined,  waving 
in  rich  profusion  over  her  forehead  and  tem- 
ple* ;  while  her  eyes,  rendered  doubly  bril- 
'  Iiant   by  the  unnatural  excitement  of  her 
I  miiid,  flashed  and  wandered  from  one  ohject 
to   another,  with  a  stranj^e  and  alarming 
t  scrtifiny.    A  varying  hectic  fluBh  upon  her 
?  rheek  betrayed  the  feverish  stale  of  her  fliii- 
f  trring"  pulse ;  but  there  waa,  beyond  this  and 
I  the  flashing  eye,  little  indication  of  any  deep- 
er  cause  of  interest  than  ari^^ca  from  the 
cr.arni  of  youth  and  innocence,  combined 
With    exquinite  loveliness.     It   seemed   as 
t>ir>«i^  the  lamp  of  reason,  instead  of  being 


extinguished,  now  burned  with  a  bright  but 
uncertain  flame— for  one  moment  revealing 
the  clear  truth,  and  then  confusing  light  with 
shadow,  until  the  whole  became  indistinct 
and  unintelligible. 

As  the  fair  sufferer  advanced  to  g^et  her 
unknown  guests,  Arnold  escaped  from  the 
apartment,  and  Walter  stepping  forward  in  a 
kind  and  cordial  manner,  introduced  himself 
and  Agnes,  and  then  endeavoured  to  engage 
the  attention  of  Ida,  by  enquiries  about  the 
grounds,  the  garden,  the  prospect,  or  any 
thing  he  could  think  of)  to  divert  her  ob- 
servation from  Lady  Forbes,  until  a  more 
suitable  opportunity  for  making  known  their 
relationship.  It  mattered  not  to  him  whe- 
ther her  answers  were  to  or  from  the  pur- 
pose ;  his  object  would  be  gained,  if  he  could 
render  her  familiar  with  the  presence  of  her 
new  friends,  and  confident  that  they  were 
such.  But  the  countenance  of  Lady  Forbes 
had  first  struck  her  attention,  and  she  was 
not  so  easily  beguiled  from  the  interest  which 
suddenly  filled  her  heart 

'*  This  lady,"  said  she,  placing  her  hand 
within  that  of  her  unknown  parent — "you 
have  not  introduced.  My  name  is  Ida—at 
least  it  was  when  I  was  happy,  and  lived  in 
Scotland."  » 

''My  name  is  Ida  too,"  answered  Lady 
Forbes;  at  which  her  daughter  smiled  in- 
credulously, and  went  on. 

"  I  know  not  who  you  are,  but  I  hope  you 
will  stay  witli  me,  it  is  so  lonely  in  this 
strange  place.  You  seem  to  be  in  sorrow," 
she  continued,  seeing  that  the  lady*s  tears 
fell  fast:  "I  sometim<fS  am  in  sorrow  too; 
and  if  you  will  pity  me,  I  will  pity  you — 
purely,  that  is  fair.  I  used  to  think,  that  if 
any  one  cared  for  me,  it  was  enough ;  but 
now  I  am  going  to  care  for  others,  and  make 
ihem  happy  if  I  can.  Ladies,  would  you 
like  music?"  And  she  began  to  sing  and 
play  a  wild  Scottish  air ;  but,  turning  again 
to  Lady  Forbes,  she  asked,  in  a  grave  and 
anxious  manner,  why  she  wepL  "  Has  any 
one  been  unkind  to  you !  or  have  you  been 
unkind  to  any  one  7" 

Lady  Forbes  bowed  asMSt 
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^  Then,  shall  I  tell  you  what  ie  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  ? — Be  as  kind  as  ywi  can 
in  future." 

"  I  will,"  eaid  Lady  Forbes ;  and,  with  an 
almost  bursting  heart,  she  pressed  upon  the 
fair  cheek  of  her  daughter  a  mother's  kiss. 

Agnes,  finding  that  kind  of  confidence  es- 
tablished which,  under  their  present  melan- 
choly circumstances,  was  all  she  had  led  to 
desire,  walked  out  to  seek  a  yet  more  painful 
interview  with  her  cousin  Arnold,  who  was 
wandering  alone,  scarcely  knowing  where 
he  went  Forgetting  every  thing  but  his  re- 
cent griefs,  she  drew  her  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  spoke  to  him  with  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  their  ecurly  days,  before  any 
feelings  of  a  more  exclusive  nature  had 
taught  them  to  lay  aside  the  privileges  of 
friendship. 

"  Was  it  not  a  happy  circumstance,''  said 
she,  ^  that  we  prevailed  upon  Lady  Forbes 
to  come  down  with  us?  She  ia  really  an 
amiable  and  interesting  woman,  and  I  hope 
wiU  remain  with  you,  and  be  a  comfort  to 
you." 

^She  can  be  no  comfort  to  me,  Agnes, 
You  speak  of  happiness  and  comfort,  as  if 
they  were  words  that  could  find  a  meaning 
in  the  language  of  man." 

<<  I  speak  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  that 
are  lefl  to  us,  as  we  speak  of  the  flowers  that 
remain  ader  the  storm  has  laid  bare  the 
forest" 

"It  is  for  yon,  Agnes,  to  gather  those 
flowers:  for  you  they  are  spared — for  you 
they  bloom  and  flourish.  It  is  for  me  to  sit 
under  the  leafless  boughs,  and  listen  to  the 
blast  of  desolation." 

"  Have  you  consulted  a  physician  ?"  asked 
Agnes,  well  knowing  the  labyrinth  into 
which  this  figurative  mode  of  speech  would 
lead. 

Arnold  replied  that  he  had  not  Indeed, 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  thought  of  one. 

"  Of  whose  skill  do  you  entertain  the  best 
opinion  ?"  enquired  Agnes. 

He  had  little  opinion  of  the  skill  of  any. 

Agnes  had  well  nigh  lost  her  patience; 
but,  knowing  that  her  cousin  cared  not  what 


was  done,  so  long  as  be  was  not  required  to 
act,  she  told  him  that,  with  his  pemussion, 
she  would  send  off  for  one  immediately,  as^ 
whatever  their  doubts  might  be,  they  were 
not  justified  in  neglecting  the  only  means 
that  were  at  their  command. 

"  Do  exactly  as  you  think  best,"  said  Ar- 
nold :  "  do  as  much,  and  as  quickly  qb  you 
can,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  do  rig^t  Fill 
my  house  with  doctors,  nurses,  quacks,  and 
old  women — employ  my  servants— qiend  my 
money — travel  with  my  horses:  ooly  spare 
me,  Agnes,  for  I  have  already  enoagh  to 
bear!" 

"  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser— that  I  had 
been  more  attentive  to  my  duty — that  I  oould 
recall  my  early  life !"  sighed  Lady  Forbes, 
as  she  laid  her  head  upon  her  pillow :  and 
Arnold,  too,  as  he  sat  alone  by  the  light  of  a 
dim  lamp  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  refiacing, 
in  imagination,  the  path  of  life,  to  find  out 
some  cruel  fatality, — some  early  deviation, 
for  which  he  might  blame  his  destiny,  and 
not  himself^ — ^went  on,  and  00,  nntfl  be 
reached  the  days  of  early  boyhood  ;  and  the 
fresh  flow  of  childish  tenderness  seemed  to 
rush  upon  his  heart  again.  ^  Oh !  that  I 
could  return !"  he,  too,  exclaimed.  But  the 
difference  in  these  two  individuals  was,  that 
in  one  case,  the  remorse  attendant  upon  the 
past  produced  that  sound,  deep,  and  rational 
repentance,  which  operates  upon  the  future ; 
while,  in  the  other,  the  unwonted  occupation 
of  retrospection  and  self-examination  was  ac^ 
companied  by  nothing  but  the  agony  of 
despair. 

"  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser,**  is  the  nat 
ural  expression  of  the  soul,  when  first  awak- 
ened to  a  sorrowful  conviction  of  what  lias 
been  lost,  sacrificed,  and  sufiered,or  haa  still 
to  be  endured  from  its  own  blindness^  folly, 
or  perverseness. 

"  Oh !  that  I  had  been  wiser,"  is  th«  ex- 
clamation of  the  merchant,  when  he  ha^  neg- 
lected to  insure  his  property,  and  the  storm 
has  swept  away  his  possessions ;  of  the  hus- 
bandman, when  he  has  sown  in  the  wrong 
season,  and  the  floods  have  deluged  hk 
fields ;  of  the  builder,  when  he  has  laid  the 
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comer  stone  upon  a  sandy  foundation,  and 
I  the  edifice  begins  to  slioke ;  of  the  traveller, 
I  wh^  he  has  rejected  his  guide,  and  finds 
jiijn>«e'r  bewildered  at  the  fail  of  night ;  of 
thr  mariner,  when  he  has  disobeyed  the  or- 
ders of  the  pilot,  and  is  wrecked  upon  an  un- 
known shore.    Docs  not  the  merchant  then 
nmke  haste  to  insure  what  is  still  left  ?  does 
not  the  husbandman  long  for  the  coming  of 
I'  another  spring,  that  he  may  scatter  his  grain 
I  in  due  time  7  does  not  the  builder  search 
diligently  for  the  rock  upon  which  his  totter- 
ing edifice  may  be  rebuUt  1  does  not  the  tra- 
-  Teller  bespeak  for  the  coming  morrow,  a 
I  guide,  from  whom  he  resolves  that  nothing 
,  shall  separate  him  1  and  does  not  the  mari- 
.  oer,  escaped  from  shipwreck,  submit  himself 
gratefully  to  the  guidance  of  the  pilot  during 
all  his  fiiture  wanderings  on  the  sea  ? 
[     It  is  in  the  great  and  paramount  consider- 
*  ation  of  eternal  life  that  we  are  satisfied  to 
lose  the  prize  of  our  high  calling,  while  ex- 
I  pending  fruitless  lamentations  over  the  irre- 
I  v-ocable  peat.    The  past— that  unfathomable 
I  ocean,  into  which  the  river  of  time  is  insen- 
sibly gliding.    The  past-^that  unsearchable 
'  ahy-ss  from  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to 
fjiatrh  the  perishable  idols  of  our  hearU'  se- 
cret worsliip.     The  pest— that  mysterious 
vortex  that  has  swallowed  up  all  we  have 
licen,  thought,  felt,  acted,  or  endured ;  and 
from  which  it  is  no  less  impossible  to  recover 
a  fallen  kingdom,  or  a  ruined  world ;  than 
a  fated  rose-leaf,  or  an  idle  thought 

With  the  awful  and  irrevocable  past,  what 
ti.t-n  can  we  finite  creatures  have  to  do,  but 
tj  ^(her  wisdom,  and  perhaps  to  gather  it 
With  tears  7  Yet  here  we  sit  on  the  verge 
of  the  gulf  of  eternity,  brooding  in  our  grief^ 
and  too  o(\en  calling  that  a  godly  sorrow, 
whuch  woflceth  no  amendment  It  is  with 
*i»e  no  less  awful  present  that  our  business 
\i^.  Here  is  our  field  of  action.  Here  is 
all  that  is  left  to  us  by  which  we  can  prove 
'lie  depth  and  sincerity  of  our  regret  The 
wanted  moments  of  the  precious  future  as 
th^y  are  ineessaotly  becoming  ours,  will  rise 
like  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  courti  of  Hea- 
ven, bearing  fearful  testimony  to  the  barren- 


ness of  our  remorse,  and  the  emptiness  of 
our  repentance. 

Nor  is  it  always  permitted  us  to  prove  be- 
fore mankind,  that  we  have  reaped  wisdom 
from  the  past  The  merchant  may  not  be 
always  able  to  send  merchandise  again  upon 
the  sea;  the  husbandman  may  have  no 
grain  remaining  in  his  gamers ;  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  builder  may  be  taken  away;  the 
traveller  may  have  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey;  and  the  mariner  be  disabled  for 
future  service  on  the  ocean :  but  the  affairs 
of  human  life  are  so  regulated  that  we  can- 
not live  a  day — seldom  an  hour — ^without  an 
opportunity  of  acting,  speaking,  or  thinking, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  with  a  good  or  evil  mo- 
tive, for  a  purpose  which  is  either  right  or 
wrong;  and,  therefore,  none  can  excuse 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
have  done  better  had  they  been  tried  again. 
So  long  as  we  inhale  the  breath  of  existence, 
we  are  always  in  a  state  of  trial  There  is 
no  situation  so  humble,  there  are  no  circum- 
stances so  limited,  as  to  exempt  us  from  the 
duty  of  Christians ;  and  he  who  takes  note 
of  the  sparrow  falling  to  the  ground,  will 
assuredly  not  overlook  the  moral  progress  or 
declension  of  an  accountable  and  immortal 
^irit 

What  would  an  earthly  roaster  think  of 
the  servant  who  should  answer  his  reproofs 
with  the  constant  and  unavailing  cry,  ^  Oh ! 
that  I  had  been  wiser.'  So  far  as  it  evinced 
his  conviction  of  past  error,  the  answer  might 
be  well ;  but  that  conviction  alone  would  be 
of  very  little  value  to  the  master  who  was 
expecting  faithful  and  important  service; 
and  few  there  are,  who  would  boar  with  it — 
fewer  still,  who  would  try  that  unprofitable 
servant  as  we  are  tried  with  fresh  offers  of 
pardon,  mercy,  and  support,  if  he  would  but 
turn  again  into  the  path  of  duty,  and  walk  in 
the  way  which  had  been  graciously  pointful 
out  fbr  his  good. 

Under  the  first  pangs  of  a  stricken  con- 
science, we  exclaim,  "  Oh !  that  I  had  been 
wiser !"  but  woe  unto  the  undying  houI,  lliat 
bears  along  with  it  no  other  lan^age  to  the 
great  tribunal  on  the  day  of  judgment ;  that 
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has  no  other  plea  to  lay  before  the  majesty 
on  high,  for  the  abuse  of  means  that  were 
abundantly  afforded,  the  perversion  of  feel- 
ings that  were  bestowed  for  a  benefit  and  a 
blessing  to  mankind,  the  misapplication  of 
powers  that  were  capable  of  ripening  into  a 
harvest  of  usefulness,  and  the  neglect  of 
countless  opportunities  of  conviction,  repen- 
tance, and  amendment,  which  infinite  wis- 
dom had  adapted  to  its  imperfect  and  finite 
state,  and  which  Infinite  mercy  had  continued 
to  hold  out  even  when  rejected  again  and 
again. 

<0h!  that  I  had  been  wiser  T  should  be 
hailed  as  the  first  expression  of  that  infant 
wisdom  which  is  to  be  cherished  and  culti- 
vated for  future  profit  But  let  none  rest 
here,  believing  they  are  to  be  saved  by 
merely  uttering  this  feeble  cry.  It  is  true  it 
may  be  accompanied  with  tears  of  unutterable 
anguish,  with  humiliation  that  weighs  down 
the  spirit  to  the  lowest  depths,  with  remorse 
that  bums  with  incessant  and  unquenchable 
fire ;  but  while  the  wide  future  remains  un- 
occupied by  a  single  wise  resolution,  and 
the  present  is  empty  of  all  proof  of  reforma- 
tion, our  tears  will  be  as  fruitless  in  working 
out  the  great  end  of  our  being,  as  the  rain- 
drops on  the  flinty  rock ;  our  humiliation,  as 
destitute  of  benefit  to  ourselves  or  others,  as 
the  scattering  of  the  withered  leaves  upon 
the  autumn  floods ;  and  our  remorse  as  un- 
availing as  the  moan  of  the  criminal  led  out 
for  execution. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  I  AM  sorry  to  trouble  you  about  any  af- 
fairs of  my  own,"  said  Walter  one  day  to  bis 
brother ;  ^  but,  since  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  helping  a  poor  man 
through  the  world,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
lay  my  case  before  you." 

Arnold  made  no  reply,  except  by  a  slight 
mcliBation  of  the  head ;  and  Walter  went  on 
to  state,  in  a  business-like  manner,  how  he 


was  about  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  ol^ 
fice  of  engineer  in  a  projected  work  of  great 
extent,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
his  brother's  proper^;  and  how  his  brother 
might  assist  him,  by  using  his  poweifol  in- 
terest to  obtain  ibr  him  the  desired  appoint- 
ment 

"  That  is  the  vtry  scheme,"  repli«id  Ai^ 
nold,  that  you  yourself  laid  out  aome  yean 
ago." 

«Itis.» 

"  And  will  you  allow  others  to  carry  off  the 
credit  of  devising  what  yon  seem  willing  lo 
fall  in  with  in  a  secondary  way  IV 

"  There  can  surely  be  little  leas  credit  id 
making  a  useful  discovery  to-day,  than  yes- 
terday. As  I  never  communicated  my  views 
to  these  persons,  they  are  as  AiQy  entitled  to 
the  ap]Mt>bation  of  their  fellow-creatures  as  I 
can  be.  The  improvement  of  the  coootry 
was  their  object,  as  well  as  mine ;  and  had  I 
endeavoured  to  put  my  plans  in  exeeutioD,  I 
should  doubtless  have  been  atimulated,  as 
most  men  are,  by  motives  of  private  interest 
All  I  now  desire  at  their  hands  ii^  to  be  al- 
lowed to  help  forward  the  vrork  as  their  en- 
gineer." 

'^  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  disagreea- 
ble as  puffing  off  the  abilities  of  one**  own 
relations."  , 

^  I  would  thank  no  man  to  puff  mine.  AH 
that  I  request  of  you  Is  to  mention  my  name.^ 

^  As  a  meritorious  person,  fully  qualified. 
I  suppose?" 

'*  If  to  imderstand  the  business  for  which  1 
was  educated,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted 
many  years  of  study  and  labour  be  meritD- 
rious,  you  may.  Of  greater  qualifications  1 
do  not  boast ;  but  were  I  conscious  of  leas^  1 
would  not  offer  myself.  I  see,  however,  that 
you  are  not  disposed  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  matter.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  a  de- 
cided answer,  whether  you  choose  to  assist 
me,  or  not?" 

Arnold  still  hesitated ;  and  before  he  eoold 
arrive  at  a  conclusion,  Walter  had  bid  him 
good  morning,  and  ridden  off  to  make  a  more 
successful  application  elsewhere. 

By  timely  thought,  promptnesi^  and 
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milting  endeavours,  his  object  was  gained, 
and  he  once  more  became  a  happy  and  wel- 
come resident  beneath  his  mother's  roof. 
Bat  neither  the  addition  of  his  cheering  so- 
ciety, nor  any  thing  else  that  happened,  or 
could  happen,  brought  any  alleviation  to  the 
gloom  and  weariness  of  the  misanthrope. 
Unlbrtunately  for  him,  the  power  of  suffering 
was  not  diminished  by  his  incapacity  to  en- 
jiy.  With  the  perceptions  of  his  mind  alive 
only  to  impressions  of  pain,  he  looked  round 
upon  the  world  as  upon  a  universal  desert, 
where  the  sun  might  scorch,  and  the  winds 
ptrrce,  but  where  no  flower  could  ever  bloom, 
nor  murmuring  waters  send  forth  the  glad 
tidings  of  refreshment  and  repose. 

Not  such  were  the  feelings  oi  the  mother, 
\%ho  now  watched  over  the  second  infancy  of 
Ii«r  benighted  child.    What  visitations  of 
I  acmnizing  remor?e  were  hers,  as  she  looked 
I  rpon  her  blighted  flower,  and  pressed  upon 
her  bosom  the  fair  cheek  that  should  have 
I  earlier  known  that  resting-place.    But  hers 
I  was  a  lively  grief,  which  brought  along  with 
I  It  a  quick,  animated  sense  of  present  things, 
;  and  intense  dcFtires  for  the  future ;  so  that 
I  her  soul  knew  no  repose  but  in  the  consola- 
I  tions  of  prayer.    Indeed,  where  else  can  any 
»otil  oppresited  with  the  burdens  of  humanity 
repose,  but  in  that  humble  dependence  upon 
an  Almighty  Power — that  constant  reference 
of  its  cares  and  sorrows  to  Him  who  know- 
cth  it«  infirmities — that  unceasing  appeal  to 
in  fill  lie  mercy  for  fresh  supplies  of  strength, 
»n<i  patience,  and  support,  which  may  not 
tjnfitly  be  called  perpetual  prayer?    Who, 
rrrn    of  those    who   have    lived   through 
what  is  called  a  liic  of  enjoyment,  can  say 
that  they  have  found   repose   elsewhere? 
(;aiety,  excitement,  nay,  even  **  a  wild,  deli- 
rious joy,"  they  may  have  found ;  but  what 
are  all  thete^  when  compared  with  repose  7 
There  is  no  writer  who  has  lef\  upon  re- 
cord so  touching  and  so  true  a  testimony  to 
the  vanity  and  the  weariness  of  mere  human 
cr  j'lyments,  as  he  who  had  the  means  of  ob- 
t-iirung.  and  the  power  of  appreciating,  be- 
ynriil  what  ever  before  or  since  has  fallen  to 
t>ie  lot  of  man.    And  yet  he  tells  us,  that  in 


the  midst  of  all,  he  said,  in  his  heart,  <*  Of 
laughter  it  is  mad,  and  of  mirth  what  doeth 
it?" 

^  My  mother  P*  were  the  tender  and  fami- 
liar words  with  which  poor  Ida  now  of\en 
startled  her  weeping  parent  It  pleased  her 
childish  fancy  to  utter  them,  and  served  as 
an  affecting  memento  to  remind  Lady  Forbes 
of  what  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  still 
might  be.  Nor  was  the  lamp  of  reason  so 
nearly  extinguished  in  the  mind  of  her  lovely 
charge,  but  that  she  could  appreciate  the 
kind  offices  and  faithful  duties  which  her 
mother  became  daily  more  solicitous  to  fulfil 
—more  happy  to  perform.  Ida  had  her  in- 
tervals of  reflection,  in  which  her  mind,  set 
free  from  the  petty  incumbrances  and  toils 
of  life,  seemed  to  perceive  with  more  than 
wonted  acuteness,  and  to  weigh  with  a  truer 
balance  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  She 
would  then  speak  clearly  and  decidedly  on 
questions  of  importance,  as  if  her  feelings 
had  been  awakened  to  a  new  moral  sense ; 
when  suddenly  a  wild  bewilderment  of 
thought  would  come,  like  tlie  confupion  of  a 
dream  over  a  fair  and  sunny  picture.  But 
she  was  always  gentle,  harmless,  and  lovely, 
even  under  her  darkest  visitations,  gathering 
wild  flowers,  and  loving  sunshine,  and  sweet 
perfumes — pressing  her  mother  to  partake  in 
all  her  innocent  enjoyments— connecting,  by 
some  mysterious  chain  of  feeling,  all  tilings 
sweet  and  happy  with  Scotland,  and  the  life 
she  had  led  there ;  and  yet  invariably  look- 
ing sad,  and  towering  the  tone  of  her  voice 
to  the  deepest  melancholy,  when  she  spoke 
of  any  person,  place,  or  thing  she  had  known 
in  that  beloved  land. 

While  time  passed  on  in  this  manner  with 
the  mother  and  the  daughter,  the  one,  *  queen 
of  a  fantastic  realm,'  the  other,  a  weak  but 
willing  pilgrim,  just  commencing  the  career 
of  duty ;  Arnold  Percival  resigned  himself 
completely  to  the  evil  influence  of  indolence 
and  melancholy ;  loving  nothing  so  much  ns 
solitary  wanderings  far  from  the  busy  world 
which  he  professed  to  hate.  The  greater 
part  of  each  day  he  still  spent  upon  the 
ocean,  or  gazing  over  its  wide  expanse  from 
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a  favoarile  station  on  the  roeky  and  projectr 
ing  cliff,  while  at  night,  he  oden  took  a  aoli- 
tary  ramble  to  whatever  spot  chance  might 
direct  his  uncertain  steps.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  a  sombre  day — 

*  When  «u(nroB  wiodi  'vrere  At  tbelr  eTeninf  ■onga,' 

that  he  walked  forth  as  usual  with  often  re- 
peated but  fruitless  efforts  to  forget  himself. 
Lost  in  deep  reverie,  he  found  himself  at  last 
beside  his  motlier's  garden.  The  gale  opened 
with  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  with- 
out aim  or  object,  be  wound  his  well-known 
way  amongst  the  shrubs  as  if  old  habits  were 
leading  him  whithersoever  they  would.  In 
a  few  moments  more,  he  was  gazing  upon 
the  bright  fire  blazing  in  his  mother's  par- 
lour, through  a  screen  of  jessamine  not  yet 
faded,  by  which  he  was  concealed  from  the 
observation  of  those  within.  His  mother  was 
sealed  by  the  fire,  with  her  perpetual  knitting 
in  her  hand,  while  her  face,  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  of  lively  satisfaction,  was 
turned  to  Walter,  who  appeared  to  be  read- 
ing aloud  from  a  book  which  must  have  been 
a  favourite  with  Agnes,  for  she,  too,  raised 
her  eyes  so  oflen,  and  with  such  deep  inte- 
rest, that  Walter  could  not  choose  but  look 
from  his  book  as  often,  to  participate  in  her 
enjoyment 

There  was  nothing  in  the  situation  of  these 
three  individuals  to  make  them  happier  than 
human  beings  generally  may  be,  nor  in  that 
of  Arnold  to  render  him  more  wretched  than 
most  of  us  at  many  seasons  of  our  lives  have 
been ;  and  yet  his  morbid  imagination  inmie- 
diately  transformed  the  scene  within  into  that 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  himself  into  the 
enemy  of  all  happiness,  whom  the  poet  has 
60  ably  described  as  unable  to  look  on,  with- 
out the  stirrings  of  the  deadliest  of  human 
passions. 

Envy  is  a  feeling  so  odions  in  itself,  with 
so  few  redeeming  accompaniments,  that  none 
will  own  its  baneful  influence ;  although  an 
impartial  investigator  might  too  often  detect 
its  lurking  venom,  mingled  with  the  cup  of 
life.  Arnold  Percival  would  have  repelled 
with  indignation  the  charge  of  envying  either 


man  or  woman  their  good  fortune,  and  yet 
he  was  not  only  unable  to  participale  in  die 
enjoyment  of  others,  but  the  mere  contempla- 
lion  of  it  added  freeh  bitteroen  lo  his  aecret 
repiningB» 

**  Every  one  can  find  happiness  on  earth 
but  me,"  he  murmured  to  himself^  as  he 
stood  riveted  to  the  came  spot,  and  gazing 
on  the  same  scene.  ^  Every  one  can  par- 
take of  social  endearment;  every  one  can 
draw  around  some  centre  of  enjoyment  kit 
me.  From  the  loved  and  the  lovely  I  most 
dwell  apart,  with  the  cancer  of  despair  in  my 
bosom,  and  the  poisoned  arrow  of  destiuetkm 
in  my  heart'* 

What  a  wonderful  and  inexhaustible  fond 
the  melancholy  mind  can  draw  upon  for  ma- 
terials to  build  up  its  own  wretchedness ! 

While  Arnold  Percival  was  observing  from 
without  the  internal  movements  of  his  mo- 
ther's estabUshment,  she  herself  rose  up,  and 
after  ringing  the  bell,  a  servant  who  came  in. 
unconsciously  closed  the  shutters  in  the  (see 
of  the  misanthrope,  who  immediately  gave 
himself  up  to  the  absurd  idea,  that  he  was  vio- 
lendy  shut  out  from,  the  presence  of  the  happy 
group.  As  he  turned  to  retrace  his  steps, 
the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaves  that  lay 
scattered  in  his  path,  gave  notice  to  ha 
cousin's  dog  that  a  strange  loot  was  near, 
and,  before  be  had  time  to  make  himself 
known,  he  was  beset  and  annoyed  by  the 
loud  barking  of  the  watchful  animal. 

"  The  very  dog,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  tlat 
I  have  seen  crouching  at  her  feet  with  lea* 
derness  and  love,  grows  furious  at  the  sight 
of  me.  He  walked  on,  but  thick  clouds  had 
■now  overcast  the  moon;  a  hollow  wind 
which  had  aU  day  been  moaning  amongd 
Ihe  "  sere  and  yellow*^  leaves,  rushed  ak>nf 
with  the  gathering  darkness,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  reached  the  nearest  rottagt* 
before  the  bursting  of  a  tempest  wiach 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  farther  progress  (or 
the  night  The  place  in  which  he  had  found 
such  timely  shelter  was  a  porch,  where  he 
had  once,  on  a  very  different  occasioOf 
seated  himself  before;  and,  had  not  tbo  | 
darkness  prevented  his  making  any  local  ob- . 
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servations,  be  would,  probably,  have  risked 
[  the  fury  of  the  raging  elements,  rather  than 
have  remained  in  safety  under  the  cover  of 
Uiat  particular  roof. 

^  It  is  a  fearful  night,"  said  an  aged 
voire  wiihiu.  "We  are  better  in  this  low 
collage,  Mar)'i  than  in  the  high  towers  of  a 
cat<tle,  when  such  a  storm  is  howling." 

*'lt  is  not  all  who- live  in  castles,  that  are 
either  safe  or  happy,"  was  answered  by  a 
fefiiale. 

^  1  fear  not,*^  said  the  old  man,  with  a  deep 
Kiifh,  *»  I  fear  not!" 

**  And  yet  tliey  may  be  as  happy  as  they 
deserve,"  ob8er>'ed  the  woman.  "  Who  that 
has  never  loved  any  one,  or  been  kind  to  any 
one^  con  either  expect  or  deserve  happiness 
Uienibclves  ?'* 

*•  Mary,  we  judge  blindly,  when  we  judge 
one  ail u the r.  It  is  wiser  and  more  profit- 
:\o\c  to  look  into  our  own  hearts,  to  read  the 
\vi>rJ*  of  ciernal  lilc,  and  to  pray."  And  so 
fraying,  he  commenced  his  evening  service, 
ai  'd  al*icr  reading  aloud  a  chapter  of  the 
t'*Mc  witli  more  solemnity  than  fluency,  he 
loured  turth  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  soul 
Ilk  a  Fin  I  pie  but  affecting  prayer.  He  had 
ncvrr,  since  an  important  event  in  his  life 
l^ad  tirst  placed  him  in  a  situation  of  serious 
tru^t,  omitted  rooming  and  evening  to  offer 
up  a  peUtioa  for  tlic  welfare  and  right  guid- 
:i:ice  of  his  young  master,  and  he  performed 
liH  hxity  duly  as  faitlifully,  as  tenderly,  and 
with  a<t  much  fervent  zeal,  now  tliat  that  un- 
Lrr.itfful  master  had  suspected,  wronged,  and 
filially  dismissed  him  from  his  service. 

**  And  this  man  can  pray  for  me !"  said 
Arnold,  as  he  leaned  his  head  against  the 
c'»IJ,  stony  wall,  and  closed  his  eyes  upon 
every  thing  but  the  remembrance  of  his 
early  years,  and  those  bright  visions  of  de- 
peu-ted  innocence  which  memory  sometimes 
conjarts  up,  making  fresh  tears  burst  forth 
from  eyes  that  have  almost  forgotten  how  to 
«%  r^p,  and  quickening  the  fainting  soul  with 
ri^n^'wed  agony,  but  not  with  renovated 
:  Je. 

Tlie  smiple  inhabitants  of  the  eottage  re- 
tired to  rest ;  the  storm  passed  over,  and  the 


misanthrope  went  forth  again,  in  the  dark 
and  lonely  night,  to  trace  his  way  to  a  home, 
to  him  more  dark  and  lonely  still.  On  tam- 
ing to  close  the  gate  at  the  lodge  gently,  and 
without  noise,  he  saw  a  light  in  Bella  Dun- 
hill's  house,  which  suddenly  disappeared, 
but  not  before  he  had  perceived  that  other 
persons  besides  the  wonted  inhabitants  were 
up  and  stirring  at  that  unseasonable  hour. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  give  a  thundering 
knock  at  the  door ;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
he  determined  to  tap  gently  at  the  shutter. 
The  door  was  quickly  unbolted,  and  Bella 
herself  looked  out  stealthily,  saying,  in  a  sort 
of  whisper,  "  Roger,  is  it  you  ?" 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  Arnold ;  and,  thrusting 
back  the  astonished  woman,  before  she  had 
time  to  prevent  his  entrance,  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  gang  of  desperate  poachers,  who 
had  long  made  her  house  their  place  of  se- 
cret rendezvous. 

Arnold  was  a  stranger  to  the  sensation  of 
fear ;  and  when  he  had  stimulus  enough  to 
act  upon,  he  could  act  witli  firmness  and 
judgment  He  had  no  weapons  to  defend 
himself,  nor  was  any  violence  offered — not 
even  when  he  snatched  a  blazing  brand  from 
the  half-extinguished  fire,  and  held  it  to  the 
faces  of  the  men,  as  they  rushed  past  him  to 
effect  their  escape.  By  this  means  he  recog- 
nized many  of  his  own  labourers  and  de- 
pendents, and  observed  that  Bella  Dunhill, 
immediately  on  his  entrance  had  laid  her 
hand  upon  a  loaded  pistol,  which  she 
grasped  with  such  a  fierce  and  threatening 
look,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  select  her  from 
the  number  of  her  faithless  friends,  who  had 
one  and  all  deserted  her  to  her  fate,  as  a  fitting 
example  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
tempt  his  future  venjrcance. 

The  stimulus  of  this  scene,  with  the  prompt 
and  active  exertion  it  had  called  forth,  made 
the  misanthrope  tor  a  sliort  time  forget  him- 
self;  and  could  he  have  drawn  rational  de- 
ductions from  what  he  hud  seen,  heard, 
and  felt,  that  night,  he  might  thenceforth 
have  been  ^*  a  wiser  and  a  better  man."  He 
might  have  learned,  from  the  scene  in  his 
mother's  parlour,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
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aa  enjoyment,  even  upon  earth:  he  might 
have  learned  from  the  prayer  of  the  dis- 
carded servant,  that  whatever  human  nature 
may  be  in  its  perverted  state,  there  is  a 
power  that  can  subdue,  temper,  and  refine 
its  faculties,  until  they  are  capable  of  all  that 
we  admire  as  generous  and  noble :  he  might 
have  learned,  from  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
grateful woman  whom  he  had  befriended, 
that  none  can  be  worthy  of  respect  or  con- 
fidence who  are  insensible  to  the  kindly  feel- 
ings which  a  Divine  Being  has  bestowed  as 
a  blessing  upon  his  creatures,  or  averse  to 
the  principles  which  He  has  laid  down  for 
their  especial  benefit :  and,  finally,  from  the 
effect  of  his  own  exertions,  he  might  have 
learned,  that  man  is  only  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  condition  when  using  the  powers  with 
which  he  has  been  giAed,  and  that,  in  order 
to  add  happiness  to  health,  he  must  use 
them  for  tlie  purposes  which  are  most  in 
unison  with  the  Divine  will. 

To  him  whose  mind  is  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve, contemplate  and  adore,  what  lessons 
of  instruction  may  be  gathered  from  the  past : 
to  him  whose  feelings  are  tuned  to  the  melo- 
dy of  nature,  what  harmonious  music  is  in 
the  wide  universe  around !  What  faith  may 
be  built  upon  the  often-repeated  instances 
which  memory  rec£dls,  in  which  the  heart, 
panting  afler  some  ideal  good,  has  been  mer- 
cifully spared  the  anguish  of  possessing — 
what  hope  from  the  visitations  of  unexpected 
light  which  have  broken  in  upon  our  dark- 
ness—what charity  from  the  many  wrong 
calculations,  false  steps,  and  fatal  deviations, 
which  we  ourselves  have  made ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Agnes  Forester  was  now  less  constant 
in  her  attendance  upon  her  friends  at  the 
castle,  although  still  ready  to  offer  her  ser- 
vices whenever  and  in  whatever  way  they 
might  be  required;  yet,  having  seen  with 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  that  Lady  Forbes 


waa  gradually  beconuDg  an  altered  charae- 1 
iar— that  the  melancholy  aUiatioD  of  her 
daughter,  by  rousing  her  dormant  energieBf 
and  exciting  a  deep  interest  in  her  foelii^gs, 
had  combined,  with  causes  of  a  higher  na- 
ture, to  produce  that  change  for  wfakfa  she 
herself  had  so  ardently  laboured,  watched, 
and  prayed — she  now  deemed  it  as  umece^- 
sary  as  unwise  to  obtrude  her  eenricea  more 
than  for  the  common  purposes  of  kindnesi 
and  civility,  which  enhance  the  enjoyment 
of  social  hfe.    With  Arnold  she  was  now  ; 
perfectly  at  ease ;  at  least,  aa  much  00  as  her  | 
naturally  afiectionate  heart  could  be  while  j 
contemplating  his   perverted  feelings,  and  , 
gradually  deteriorating  character ; — deterio-  ii 
rating,  because  it  is  the  inevitable  eoose-  j 
quence  of  every  fault,  as  well  as  every  vice, ' 
long  and  inveterately  indulged  in,  to  spread 
its  baneful  infiuenee  over  other  &culljes  of  < 
the  mind,  just  as  a  poisonous  weed,  at  fim 
too  insignificant  to  mar  the  beauty  of  tbe 
garden,  will,  in  time,  extend  itself,  ao  as  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  either  flowers  or  limi 

Agnes,  after  liaving  once  learned  to  con- 
sider her  cousin  Arnold  as  the  husband  of 
another,  never  afterwards  entertained  an  id«a  j 
that  could  have  interfered,  in  the  remotest  * 
manner,  with  that  sacred  connexion.    She  ' 
had  no  wandering  and  undisciplined  thoughts  i 
to  startle  her  with  their  impropriety,  nor .. 
morbid  feelings  with  which  to  brood  over  the  ; 
past,  until  the  present  should  become  irksome  1 
and  intolerable :  he  was  now  her  cousin  Ar- 
nold, and  no  more ;  and  she  could  read  h»  , 
countenance,  and  listen  to  his  voice,  with  as  . 
much  composure  as  to  that  of  any  other 
person.  || 

With  a  mind  so  tempered,  she  refosed  not 
still  to  be  the  occasional  companion  of  his !  I 
walks,  his  rides,  even  to  the  very  diff  and  ,' 
the  sea  shore,  where  they  had  wandered  in  ; 
other  days,  nor  was  there  anything  in  his 
manner  to  awake  the  scruples  of  tbe  roost ' 
delicate  mind.    It  is  probable  that,  tn  the 
general  desolation  of  his  heart,  the  wannest ;{ 
and  tenderest  sentiment  he  had  ever  enters  '| 
tained,  had  been  chilled,  and  withered,  and 
finally  had  periahed   onder  the  universal 
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biighx ;  bat  orer  80106  eharaetera,  habit  is 

more  powerfttl  than  impalM ;  and  we  often 

continue  to  eerve,  and  suffer  from  those  we 

iove,  long  ailer  the  life  of  our  affection  has 

been  extingniehed.    In  this  manner,  Arnold 

was  accustomed  to  bear  with  Agnes  when 

ohc  thought  it  right  to  remark  upon  his  co»- 

duct,  as  he  would  have  borne  with  no  one 

<  elKC ;  and  she  seldom  failed  to  thank  him 

b'>th  by  words  and  looks  for  the  kind  forbear- 

I  anre  he  had  shown  her. 

I      **  There  is  nothing,'*  said  she,  one  day,  du- 

rin?  a  long  ramble  by  tlie  sea-shore,  '^  which 

I  dnlike  so  much,  as  the  mere  act  of  finding 

tault,  when  accompanied  by  that  peevish  and 

vjncharttable  spirit  which  too  oHen  prompts 

UP  to  say  to  those  who  are  smarting  under 

,  tiie  consequences  of  their  own  folly  or  mis- 

I  ronduct, '  Yon  should  not  have  acted  thus, 

{  you  knew  what  it  would  lead  to — it  is  all 

I  yuur  own  fanlL'    But  it  sometimes  becomes 

I  ncrcKaary,  that  we  should  retrace  the  errors 

hoUi  of  ourselves  and  others,  in  order  that 

j  we  may  not  fall  into  the  presumptuous  ab- 

I  funiity  of  self-exculpation,  nor  charge  God 

Mishly.^ 

^  lleason  as  you  like,  Agnes,''  replied  the 
nti>aanth rope, ''you  never  will  convince  me 
tiiai  the  cup  of  life  has  not  been  prepared 
tor  me  with  peculiar  and  CFpecial  bitter- 

'*  Think,  for  one  moment,  Arnold,  of  what 
yrni  are  saying.  You  are  accusing  the 
Almighty  of  injustice  and  malevolence." 

**  I  presume  not  to  penetrate  into  the  de- 
Miffns  of  Providence,  nor  to  say,  even  if  my 
«-3i(Mence  should  be  overshadowed  with  ten- 
x'*  Ad  gloom,  that  such  a  destiny  would  be  in- 
/-'  >riFMtent  with  that  wisdom  which  1  am  not 
•il*!e  to  comprehend." 

^  But  jrour  feelings  belie  your  words,  and 
iv>iile  yon  fed  that  divine  mercy  is  not  united 
•v^itii  divine  wisdom,  you  cannot  love  your 
I  iravenJy  Father  as  you  ought" 

'*  Was  I  not  born  with  a  constitutional  ten- 
.i«*ncy  to  sadness  7" 

■*  Precisely  in  the  same  way  as  a  tliief  may 
mny.  that  he  is  joro  wiih  a  coiuititutional  ten- 
•  iency  to  take  what  is  not  his  own.    Philoso- 
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phers  may  dispute  the  question,  whether  we 
inherit  or  acquire  our  mental  laeulties? 
whether  they  are  developed  in  prominenees 
upon  the  skull,  or  exist  only  in  operations  of 
mind  apart  from  matter?  I  am  no  philoso- 
pher, and,  therefore,  I  leave  these  difficult 
points  to  those  who  feel  better  qualified  lo 
unravel  the  mystery  of  our  being,  not  with- 
out fervent  desires  after  that  state  of  exis- 
tence, where,  I  trust,  we  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  understand  the  truth. 

''Looking  at  human  nature  through  the 
medium  of  my  own  dull  senses,  and  I  would 
humbly  hope  witli  the  assistance  of  some  bet- 
ter light,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  which  you  speak,  whether  origina- 
ting in  bodily  conibrmation,  or  early  bias  of 
the  mind,  has  been  appointed  by  Providence 
as  your  especial  temptation  or  means  of  dis- 
cipline ;  the  difficulty  to  which  you  may  find 
countless  promises  to  ^ply,— the  enemy 
against  which  you  are  to  arm  yourself  with 
the  weapons  of  Christian  warfare.  Few 
persons,  1  believe,  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion of  even  a  well-spent  life,  without  be- 
ing able  to  confess  that  their  course  has  been 
beset  by  one  evil  propensity  above  all  others. 
Misanthropy  has  been  yours,  arising  out  of 
what  you  call  constitutional  melancholy ;  and 
until  you  can  prove  that  you  have  made  sya- 
tematieal  resistance  against  it,  by  persever- 
ance, patience,  and  prayer,  I  can  never  join 
with  you  in  thinking,  that  you  have  been 
harshly  dealt  with,  or  that  God  has  not  been 
merciful  to  you  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his 
creatures." 

"  And  yet,  when  I  recall  my  past  life,  I  see 
nothing  but  a  series  of  disappointments  at^ 
tendant  upon  all  I  have  ever  hoped  or  de- 
sired. From  the  brotherhood  of  man,  I  se- 
lected one  friend— and  one  only " 

"  For  what  did  you  select  him  ?— Not  for 
his  noble  independent  character,  but  for  his 
servile  pretence  to  sentiments  and  feelings 
like  your  own.  You  might  persuade  your- 
self; that  this  apparent  resemblance  was  sym- 
pathy, that  connecting  chain  of  kindred  inter- 
ests and  associations ;  but,  he  who  finds  his 
friend  resemble  him  only  in  the  worst  parts 
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of  his  own  character,  may  certainly  Buapeet 
that  he  has  made  a  wrong  choice,  and  with 
nothing  more  substantial  to  calculate  upon, 
may  certainly  anticipate  deception  and  final 
disappointment  With  regard  to  your  mis- 
placed charity  and  kindness,  the  same  argu- 
ments would  very  justly  apply,  and  I  regret 
that  you  should  not  have  made  the  experi- 
ment elsewhere.^' 

"  Agnes,  you  are  a  cool  reasoner,  and  a 
strict  judge.  What  have  you  to  say  to  (hat 
melancholy  circumstance  which  has  sealed 
my  doom,  and  made  me  for  life  the  most 
miserable  of  men  ?" 

<'My  dear  cousin,  I  would  not  willingly 
speak  on  this  subject,  but  in  words  of  the 
deepest  tenderness  and  sympathy;  yet  since 
we  have  entered  upon  it  in  the  spirit  of  im- 
partial discussion,  and  since  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  throw  the  blame  either  upon 
you  as  an  accountable  being,  or  upon  that 
which  you  call  destiny,  but  which  must 
eventually  be  referred  to  the  Author  of  our 
being ;  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  in  contract- 
ing this  alliance,  you  were  guilty  of  the 
greatest  imprudence  of  your  life.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  touch  with  too  much  freedom  a 
character  whose  every  feature  has  now  be- 
come sacred  to  us  through  suffering.  I  have 
never  met  with  any  one  more  lovely,  seldom 
with  one  more  calculated  to  inspire  affection ; 
but  look  into  your  own  heart,  and  ask  what 
sympathy  could  possibly  exist  between  two 
beings  so  differently  constituted,  or  how  it 
was  possible  that  you  could  minister  to  each 
other's  happiness  ? 

"Marriage,  like  all  other  social  engage- 
ments, is  not  merely  an  appropriation  to  our- 
selves of  what  we  desire  to  possess.  It  is  a 
mutual  compact,  in  which  much  must  be  con- 
tributed on  both  sides  to  render  it  productive 
of  real  satisfaction.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  M 
the  veil  which  is  very  properly  drawn  over 
the  secrets  of  domestic  life,  nor  to  pronounce 
upon  what  might  have  been  conceded,  palli- 
ated, or  reconciled ;  the  grand  error  was  in 
the  first  determination  you  made  to  unite 
yourself  to  one  whose  disposition,  tastes,  and 
habits,  were  so  totally  different  from  your 


own,  that  I  ahould  suppose  it  almost  iiapM- 
sible  for  any  circumstance  to  oooar  in  which 
you  would  think  or  feel  together." 

"  And  yet  you,  who  were  the  mmitrsH  of 
my  early  years,  never  gave  me  one  word  of 
warning,  when  you  saw  me  riridng  die  hap- 
]nness  of  my  whole  life  upon  one  fatal  castf 

"  Arnold,  you  cannot  surely  need  to  be  re- 
minded how  ineffectual  my  warnings  hitherto 
had  been,  and  how  impracticable  I  bad  ever 
found  it,  even  in  the  most  trivial  instances,  to 
change  your  ill-chosen  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting.  Besides,  so  distant  as  I  then  w«»- 
80  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
you  were  influenced — ^what  right  had  I  to  in- 
terfere ?  I  was  astonished,  it  is  trae ;  yet  I 
knew  not  then  how  rashly  you  were  acting. 
But  lei  us  leave  the  past,  dear  AmoU,  to  be 
visited  only  when  we  are  disposed  to  doubt 
the  good  providence  of  God,  and  would  ay, 
in  the  presumption  of  our  hearts,  ^  I  have  not 
merited  this  stroke.' " 

^  Then,  upon  what  subject,  may  I  ask. 
would  you  please  to  expatiate,  with  euch  a 
companion  by  your  side  ?  Tell  me  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  me !  Look  at  my 
household  gods,  and  say  if  they  rale  not  wiih 
the  sceptre  of  destruction  T* 

Agnes  was,  indeed,  at  a  loss :  whether «he 
stretched  her  prophetic  view  over  the  foture,  ^ 
or  looked  with  more  scrutinizing  eye  upon  \ 
the  present  To  the  gloomy  and  determined  | 
misanthrope  the  one  was  as  barren  in  pnx* 
pect  as  the  other  was  sterile,  cold,  and  ai>- 
fruitful  in  possession. 

"  You  make  me  no  reply,"  said  Amold- 
"  you  do  well  to  be  silent  You  have  known 
me  too  long  to  mock  my  ear  with  the  words  i 
of  consolation."  | 

"I  have,  indeed,  lost  the  power  to  light j 
again  the  little  beacon  of  hope  which  you  • 
have  so  often  extinguished — and,  with  that 
power,  the  presumptuous  thought  that  I 
might,  in  some  way,  assist  to  pilot  you 
through  the  storms  of  life :  but  remember, 
that  the  beacon  fire  which  is  lighted  by  a  hfr 
man  hand  is,  at  best  but  an  emanation  froiQ 
the  fountain  of  eternal  light,  which  no  tem- 
pest of  this  nether  world  Ib  able  to  extmguifb. 
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an  J  which  may  shine  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
i*^oriny  ocean,  or  the  brink  of  tJie  quiet  grave 
— Uuit  the  warning  voice  of  man  is  bat  like 
tJie  cry  of  the  shipwrecked  seaman  amongst 
ti  le  rocks  and  shoals,  while  the  arm  of  Om- 
it ipotence  is  able  to  roll  back  the  fury  of 
tlte  foaming  waves,  to  stay  the  lightning,  and 
hush  tlie  pealing  thunder,  and  lead  forth  the 
tIt-Fpairing  seaman  into  the  harbour  of  ever- 
hiKiing  rest !" 


Years  passed  on,  and  the  misanthrope  re- 
riaincd  unchanged,  except  that  a  deeper 
•:l«Mjm  was  added  to  his  despondency — a 
II sore  intolerable  sense  of  wretchedness  to 
).i-  «ip.«pair.  As  the  fresh  glow  of  early  life 
*u*k-k1cJ,  one  kindly  feeling  after  another 
ceased  to  warm  his  heart,  until  the  last  and 
It.n^rrst  cherished,  tlie  pleasure  he  had  ever 
Iwund  in  tlie  companionship  of  his  best  friend, 
\v.-i*  fjone  for  ever. 

Airnes  had  become  the  happy  wife  of 
Walter  Percival.  whope  active  and  energetic 
«  h.inirter  was  well  calculaied  to  a55pist  and 
forw-arJ  nJI  his  plan<?  of  usefulness.  Togeih- 
rr  ilicy  supported  the  declining  health  of  a 
ilrvoteJ  motl.er  whose  unfailing  cheerful- 
fUT'4  fully  repaid  their  a^^siduity  and  cure: 
lo'jf  (iier  they  visited  the  Hiih^^rless  and  the 
w.iiow  in  their  affliction,  watching  over  the 
!'•  «*'.i!e,  comlbrting  the  forlorn,  and  directing 
U)c  blind  and  erring  wanderer  how  to  obtain 
an  entrance  into  the  strait  and  narrow 
vr:iy :  and  having  Hvcd  for  others  more  than 
Mr  themselves,  they  were  permitted  to  par- 
t-iWe  u^gi-thcr  of  that  cup  of  earthly  enjoy- 
rnrfit  which  never  was,  and  never  will  be, 
h«  Id  out  to  (liose  who  would  snatch  it  with 
u'tliallowed  hands— who  would  demand,  as 
a  n-jht*  what  is  only  granted  as  a  boon — 
who  would  stand  unbidden  at  the  marriage 
t'  ;L«t— who  would  ask  for  the  ten  talents, 
afier  having  lost  the  one. 

Yean  passed  on,  and  Lady  Forbes  was 
M.U  fiitihful  to  her  trust,  watching,  witli  ma- 
irmal  solicitude  over  the  mental  darkness  of 
UfT  beni|^ted  child. 

"1  have  much  lo  atone  for,"  abe  would 


oflen  say,  when  Agnes  remonstrated  with 
her  upon  her  too  constant  and  unremitting 
attention.  *<Time  is  fleeting,  and  silvery 
hairs  are  warning  me  that  I  have  not  much 
to  lose.  Spare  me  not,  Agnes,  for  I  would 
not  spare  myself.  I  know  that  nothing  I  can 
now  do  will  obliterate  the  past ;  but  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  mercy  and  forbearance  of  a 
Divine  Providence,  who  bore  with  my  selfish 
idolatry  so  long,  and  at  last  set  before  me  a 
higher  duty  and  a  better  hope,  I  am  not  wil- 
ling that  one  hour  should  pass  by  in  which  I 
may  be  found  to  have  forgotten  the  mighty 
debt  I  owe.  You  yourself  have  taught  me 
that  we  are  unable  to  purchase  heaven  by  our 
good  actions ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  long- 
est life  to  obey  the  Divine  will  are  due  from 
us,  in  gratitude  for  the  countless  mercies  we 
have  received.  Of  my  Ufe,  one  half,  at  least 
has  been  wasted :  you,  who  have  ever  been 
my  best  monitor,  should  not  hinder  me  in 
laying  my  offering  of  autumn  fruits  upon  the 
altar." 

"  You  will  not  take  my  motlier  away,** 
said  Ida,  pressing  the  hand  of  Lady  Forbes 
upon  fier  burning  brow ;  "  no  eurtJily  power 
should  separate  a  motlier  from  her  child. 

This  was  one  of  tlie  lucid  ititcrvaU  in 
which  the  poor  sufferer  enjoyed  tlie  luxury 
of  weeping ;  and  her  tears  fell  tliick  and 
fust,  as  she  tuM,  in  broken  accent):,  how  her 
young  heart  had  often  pined  for  a  mother's 
love. 

"They  were  kind  to  me  in  Scotland,"  she 
continued — "  kind  to  soothe,  and  flatter,  and 
caress  me — but  a  mother  might  have  been 
kinder  still:  she  might  have  told  me  when  I 
did  wrong,  and  I  should  not  have  resented 
it  from  her.  No !  no !  we  will  not  be  separa- 
ted— we  will  live  together,  and  1  will  try  to  be 
less  selfish  than  I  have  been.  My  own  dear 
mother !  my  best  friend  I  what  can  I  do  now 
to  serve  you?" 

"  You  shall  sing  to  us,  Ida." 

"  I  will  sing  to  yoa  a  hymn  that  Kenneth 
Frazer  taught  me— yet  not  a  hymn  exactly, 
but  something  that  calls  back  my  better 
thoughts,  when  1  am  forgetting  to  be  grate- 
ful" 
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The  iprinf  ilowera  know  their  time  to 

The  ■ommer  dewe  to  (Ul; 
Hie  •tormy  winds  to  riae  and  eono 

At  winter's  dreary  cell ; 

The  nightingale  knows  when  to  atng 

Ber  midnight  melody : 
The  stranger  bird  to  stretch  her  wing 

Far  o'er  the  distant  sea. 

The  silent  stars  know  when  to  raise 
Their  shining  lighu  on  high ; 

TIm  moon  to  shed  her  silver  nyn 
From  oot  the  asare  sky ; 


The  sal  hie  ehariol  wheels  to  roll 
Toward  the  golden  west ; 

Tho  tides  to  flow  flrom  pole  to  pole; 
The  Itaming  waves  to  real. 

Thaa  wida  creation  owns  a  power 
BQpreme  o'er  earth  and  aeaa, 

That  portions  oot  sobm  fltUag  hoar 
For  an  his  will  decrees. 

Then  while  of  aatore's  works  the 
Man  boasts  his  nobler  caO, 

Shall  he,  nngratofkil,  own  no  time 
To  thank  tho  Lord  of  allt 
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From  NverlM  m  airy,  flrom  tke  toil 
Of  dropping  bnckott  into  sBipcy  wollo, 
▲ad  growioc  old  in  drawiDg  aotUaf  ap  1 

Coi 


CHAPTER  I. 

^Do  yoQ  think  the  good  lady  of  thii  hooM 
«-iII  aik  aa  to  tit  down,  Charlotte  1** 

"*  I  think  she  ought,"  wae  the  reply,  as  two 
fair  damaele  took  their  stand  upon  the  clean 
itone  step  of  a  plain  brick  dwelling. 

They  had  been  engaged  the  whole  morn- 
ing in  collecting  subscripliona  for  the  Bible 
Society,  and  had  not  yet  found  their  reward. 
Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  coun- 
try  town  in  which  their  circuit  lay,  some  had 
rr garded  them  with  suspicion,  some  had  at- 
tacked them  with  reproaches,  and  few  had 
offered  them  a  seat;  until,  wearied  with 
Uirir  task,  they  determined  to  take  advan- 
Ui'i*  of  the  first  tolerable-looking  mansion 
for  that  rest  which  even  virtuous  exertions 
require. 

^This  long  delay  promises  but  a  cold 
wt  Icome,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  as 
tlif  •low  movements  of  slippered  feel  were 
hrard  along  the  passage. 

With  much  apparent  difficulty  the  key 
WAS  turned,  and  the  door  being  partially 
<^pcned  by  a  wrinkled  hand,  an  old  woman, 
«ho<;e  years  might  have  entitled  her  to  a 
place  of  rest  in  this  world,  at  least,  but  who 
WAB  evidently  still  tortured  with  household 
anxieties,  stood  before  them,  as  if  to  impede 
tlipir  entrance. 

"^  Docs  Mrs.  Irvine  live  here  ?"  asked  one 
of  the  ladies. 

The  woman  made  no  reply ;  but  taming 
deliberately  roond,  opened  the  door  of  a 


parlour,  wide  enough  for  them  1o 
enter. 

**  Nothing  but  old  women,"  thought  the 
damsels,  as  they  observed  the  figure  of  a 
person  little  inferior  in  years  to  their  silent 
conductress,  seated  by  the  fire.  There  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  her  dress  or  countenance, 
and  when  she  begged  them  to  be  seated,  it 
was  as  much  with  the  indifierence  of  one 
who  has  grown  familiar  with  the  world  in  its 
most  ordinary  character,  as  one  who  has  ac- 
quired the  ease  and  complacency  of  fashion- 
able life.  She  was,  however,  too  well  bred 
to  ask  her  visitors  the  purpose  of  their  com- 
ing ;  and  aAer  a  few  common-place  remarks, 
they  sat  and  whispered  togetlier,  or  rather 
talked  over,  in  an  under  tone,  the  adven- 
tures of  the  morning,  as  if  no  one  had  been 
present 

"  What  had  we  best  do  with  the  money 
from  Mary  Staines  ?"  asked  one. 

"Give  it  to  the  treasurer  at  once,'*  was 
the  reply. 

**I  think  not.  It  would  certainly  be  more 
just;  but  don't  you  think  it  would  ofiend 
dear  Mr.  Drawnover. 

^  Mr.  Drawnover  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  that  I  know  of;  and  yet  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  displease  him,  he  seems  disposed 
to  be  so  liberal." 

Difficulties  seemed  to  increase  around 
these  sapient  agents  of  reformation ;  and  so 
warm  were  they  in  the  contest  between  justiee 
and  the  liberal  Mr.  Drawnover,  as  not  to  no- 
tice the  change  which  bad  taken  place  in 
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the  whole  aspect  of  the  old  lady,  their  sole 
auditor ;  until,  arriving  at  the  criMs  of  their 
dispute,  one  of  them  positively  asserted  that 
her  plan  would  be  the  inost  equitable.  The 
old  woman  then  rose  from  her  chair,  and, 
fixing  a  keen  look  upon  the  odier,  laid  her 
withered  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  exclaimed, 
^^  And  can  you  hesitate  ?" 

An  electric  shock  would  scarcely  have  oc- 
casioned greater  convulsions  in  the  form  of 
the  fair  disputant 

'< Listen  to  me!"  continued  the  ancient 
dame,  drawing  her  youthful  companion  to 
the  window.  "Behold  yon  sun,  the  great 
source  of  light  and  life !  Were  ha  to  consult 
the  inclinations  of  man,  where,  think  you, 
would  he  shine?  When  the  city  dame 
walked  forth,  she  would  beg  that  the  splen- 
dour of  hia  beams  miglit  be  turned  away,  in 
mercy  to  her  lily  skin ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  husbandman  would  implore  the 
blessing  of  his  rays,  to  ripen  the  harvest  of 
his  hope;  and  the  sportsman  would  curve 
his  mid-day  heat;  while  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  would  arise  from  the  abodes 
of  wretchedness,  that  some  portion  of  his 
warmth  and  brightness  might  illuminate  their 
humble  dwellings:  but  yon  glorious  lumi- 
nary, drawn  by  the  hand  of  mercy,  and  di- 
rected by  the  councils  of  wisdom,  goes  on 
his  heavenly  wayimdeviating,  giving  beauty 
and  gladness  to  the  earth — to  the  industri- 
ous labourer,  the  morning  light — to  the 
flowers  and  fruits,  the  mid-day  heat— to  the 
worn  and  the  weary,  the  calm  of  evening — 
and  to  the  wide  realm  of  nature  the  repose 
of  night ! 

''You  wonder  at  my  earnestness  and 
warmth.  Look  upon  me ;  aod  if  your  youth- 
ful eyes  shrink  not  from  a  sight  so  abject, 
contemplate  the  being  before  you.  I  have 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  adapting  myself  to  their  v^arious 
moods  and  temperamenti,  labouring  to  make 
myself  beloved — and  my  reward  has  been  a 
lonely  and  desolate  old  age.  Not  one  of  all 
those  to  whose  happiness  or  amusement  I 
have  contributed  would  now  seek  me  in  this 
lowly  habitation,  to  soothe  my  hours  of  wea- 


riness or  paia  I  had  fneDds— I  had  foitone 
— ^Ihad  all  that  renders  life  desirable,  i&d 
have  been  assailed  by  few  of  iu  most  trying 
calamities ;  yet  has  disappointmeot  been  my 
daily  portion,  and  sorrow  the  oompanioo  of 
my  path.  Tears  more  than  time  have  worn  \\ 
these  furrows  on  my  cheek — ^I  am  not  so  old 
as  I  am  wretched  1" 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  ibe 
suflerer  appeared  to  be  struggling  with  sooie 
mental  agony.  Restless,  but  silent,  the  nt  | 
with  both  her  hands  pressed  violently  opoo 
her  forehead,  and  her  head  bent  forwtrdw 
if  beneath  the  weight  of  severe  afflidioD.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  floodgates  of  meiDory 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  deluge  ihaij 
poured  in  brought  nothing  along  with  It  but  .i 

**  Wracks,  aad  the  nJt  nnf  weeds  oT  blnanMH^*' 

it  was  strange  to  behold  one  who  badio 
nearly  finished  her  course — one  wbe  had  ap- 
proached the  confines  of  eternity— thus  agi- 
tated by  the  recollection  of  former  yean.  I( 
was  not,  however,  with  fruitless  effort  lUt 
she  endeavoured  to  regain  her  former  cmb- 
posure.  She  cleared  her  voice,  and  smoothed 
her  forehead,  and,  rising  from  the  posture  of 
humiliation,  in  a  calm  and  collected  mao&er 
resumed  tlie  thread  of  her  discourse. 

"  I  said  that  I  had  spent  a  long  life  to  the 
service  of  my  fcllow-creaturea.  Well mj^'i 
I  quote  the  memorable  words  of  the  dvLng 
Cardinal,  and  say, '  That  had  I  served  my 
God  half  as  sincerely  as  I  have  served  my 
friends,  He  would  not  have  leA  me  thus.' 
I  said  that  I  had  served  my  fdlow-creatores: 
but  what  was  my  motive  ?  If  kind  oficcs. 
and  willing  giAs,  and  charity,  and  good  vi- 
— ^if  patient  suflering,  and  unmurmuhog  sub- 
mission, may  en  tide  me  to  the  name  of  Chrv- 
tian,  I,  indeed,  have  been  a  follower  of  Chru'w 
But,  let  me  ask  again,  what  was  my  notive ' 
With  kind  services  I  sought  to  pvrclm«^ 
friends^  amongst  whom  I  might  live,  ti*e 
centre  of  a  charmed  circle — ^friends,  whote 
partial  love  might  screen  my  faults  and  foi- 
bles, even  from  my  own  observation ;  wii^ 
gifts  I  conciliated  those  whom  myhufoov 
sometimes  offended ;  with  charify  I  boo^^ 
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the  poor,  tliat  my  step  might  be  welcome  in 
tiie  cotta^  of  the  needy,  and  my  counter 
naitcc  bailed  as  the  harbinger  of  joy.  To 
evrry  creature  in  the  universe  my  heart  na- 
tuniily  overflowed  wiUi  benevolence.  I  was 
paiicnt,  (CO,  by  nature,  and  never  hesitated 
(u  «utfiT  in  the  cause  of  another,  when  cer- 
uun  (hat  sulfering  would  be  known  and  ap- 
prrriaied.  To  submit,  without  resistance, 
was  a  part  of  my  creed — ^and  verily,  I  had 
my  reward ;  for  all  that  I  did  and  endured 
(and  truly  there  was  enough  of  both)  was 
witiiout  any  reference  to  a  higher  object  than 
ilmt  of  making  myself  beloved :  and  I  am 
\l\t  more  willing  to  lay  my  own  errors  before 
the  world,  because  the  character  at  which  I 
nuwcd  is  one  that  too  frequently  passes  under 
Uie  detiiiurnation  of  amiable^  and,  as  such,  is 
tM'id  up  to  admiration,  while  concealing,  be- 
neath a  cloak  of  loveliness^  a  selfish  and  ig- 
I'Otile  mind. 

^  Should  either  of  my  fair  friends  be  run- 
ning heedlessly  upon  the  shoals  where  I 
have  suffered  shipwredc,  it  may  be  worth 
her  while  lo  listen  for  a  few  hours  to  the  de- 
(jul  of  circumstances  tending  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  those  feelings  which  have  made  me 
tthai  I  am — feelings,  whidi  have  been  a 
c'lnxtant  source  of  disappointment  and  humil- 
uti  in  for  threescore  years — feelings,  which 
»:ill  pursue  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and 
'hcvjpy  that  place  in  my  heart  where  higher 
'wiouiftiUi  should  reign  supreme. 

**  Kaise  not  your  expectations  to  the 
K-i^ri  u  of  romantic  interest :  mine  has  been 
i:ie  common  lot  of  mortals — my  character 
L (.Marked  by  any  extraordinary  traits.  The 
'arrative  to  which  I  call  .your  attention  is 
'j.xt  of  a  mis-«pent,  but,  in  great  measure,  an 
rii.frensive  life,  displaying  none  of  the  ex- 
trenirs  of  vice  or  virtue,  good  (brtune  or 
r.i!<tinity.  Perhaps,  were  I  inclined  to  look 
With  partial  eye  upon  the  past,  I  might  be 
•t -lie  to  recount  no  trifling  number  of  actions 
rommendable  in  themselves,  and  which,  had 
t>iey  originated  in  a  love  of  God,  and  devoted- 
nets  to  his  service,  might  have  been  held  as 
memorials  in  my  (aveur ;  but  which,  having 
nothing  for  thdr  object,  save  the  transieni 


applause  of  fickle  friends,  have  passed  away 
fVom  my  remembrance  with  the  worthless 
stimulus  by  which  they  were  excited. 

'^Alas!  my  young  friends,  it  is  only  that 
heaven-bom  benevolence,  which  regards  all 
human  creatures  as  the  children  o£  one  Uni- 
versal Father,  that  can  prompt  us  to  true 
Christian  charity  and  love.  It  is  only  by 
first  desiring  to  serve  God,  that  we  ean  ever 
effectually  serve  mankind. 

*^  But  I  detain  you,  and  the  hour  is  late. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow  evening,  if  you  are 
at  leisure,  and  have  po  more  agreeable  em- 
ployment, and  you  shall  listen  to  the  story  of 
an  old  woman.'' 


CHAPTER  II. 

PAiTHPtJLto  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  two  young  ladies  sealed  them- 
selves at  the  fireside  of  tlieir  venerable  friend, 
who  commenced  her  simple  narrative  with- 
out farther  introduction. 


I  was  bom  to  that  station  in  life  which 
entitled  me  to  all  the  indulgences  and  advan- 
tages that  a  reasonable  mind  could  desire. 
My  mother  died  early,  and  my  father,  being 
fully  engaged  with  the  business  of  a  bank,  in 
which  he  was  an  active  partner,  an  older  sister 
and  myself  were  se^it,  during  tlie  usual  term 
of  education,  to  a  fashionable  boarding-school, 
and  afterwards  lefl  to  the  u neon trou led  for- 
mation of  our  own  tastes,  and  the  regulation 
of  our  own  conduct.  For  my  sister  tliis  was 
all  sufficient,  as  her  regular,  methodical,  and 
even  temperament  secured  her  against  any 
temptation  to  deviate  from  the  customs  most 
f4>proved  in  society.  At  first,  I  thought  that 
her  immoveable  stability  of  character  arose 
solely  from  apathy  of  feeling ;  but  I  learned 
in  time,  to  respect  the  substantial  reasons  she 
was  able  to  give  for  everything  she  did ;  and 
aller  experience  taught  me  that  fche  had  all 
along  been  acting  upon  principle.    She  bad 
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not,  it  is  trae,  the  most  concfliatiog  manners 
to  those  around  her ;  and  oilen,  when  I  would 
gladly  have  made  her  my  guide  and  support, 
I  fancied  myself  driven  away  from  her  con- 
fidence and  affection.  SUll  she  was  so  ex- 
emplary in  her  daily  walk  and  conversation, 
that  she  was  exactly  fitted  to  be  held  up  as 
an  example  to  others,  and,  in  this  way,  was 
oAen  forced  upon  my  notice  in  the  most  inju- 
dicious manner,  along  with  reproaches  liber- 
ally bestowed  upon  myself. 

Thus  is  the  baneful  poison  of  envy  not  uh- 
frequently  administered  to  the  infant  mind — 
fatal  to  happiness,  and  destructive  to  every 
kindly  feeling.  Thus  I  inwardly  resolved, 
that  if  I  conld  not  be  so  much  respected  as 
my  sister,  I  would  be  more  beloved:  nor  was 
I  long  in  accomplishing  my  purpose,  ibr 
alas !  it  is  not  merit  alone  that  ensures  the 
attachment  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Naturally  quick  sighted  and  versatOe,  I 
first  made  observations  upon  the  tastes  and 
prejudices  of  those  around  me,  and  then,  as 
I  felt  my  way,  fell  in  with  their  peculiar  sen- 
timentS;  until  I  often  found  that  I  had  really 
adopted  what  I  had  intended  only  tacidy  to 
assume.  I  was  not,  certainly,  daring  enough 
openly  to  assert  my  acquiescence  in  that 
which  I  did  not  believe ;  but,  there  are  many 
ways  of  appearing  to  agree  with  those  who 
converse  with  us,  without  directly  telling  a 
falsehood. 

No  sooner  were  my  sister  and  myself  of 
age  to  be  introduced,  than  having  the  repu- 
tation of  fortune  and  some  beauty,  our  house 
was  thronged  with  visitors.  For  our  coun- 
tenance and  protection  under  these  novel 
circumstances  my  father  had  arranged  with 
a  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Morris,  who  had  long 
been  struggling  to  maintain  her  daughter 
and  herself  upon  the  scanty  remnant  of  a 
clergjrman's  stipend,  and  they  came  accord- 
ingly to  live  near  us,  not  a  little  gratified  by 
the  opportunity  of  partaking  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  our  parties. 

At  first,  I  advanced  warily  upon  the  slip- 
pery and  adventurous  path  I  had  chosen,  for 
I  had  much  to  learn,  without  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  successful  advances ;  but 


my  faculties  being  always  awake  and  wateb- 
ful,  it  was  surprising  bow  soon  I  wtsablett) 
throw  in  my  well-timed  obsemuioBt  opoo 
the  common  topics  of  converBatioii.  Thii, 
however,  was  not  so  much  my  field  oT  tri- 
umph as  the  cultivation  of  private  intiniada ; 
for,  I  may  say  for  myself)  that  I  had  natural- 
ly 8  kind  and  affectionate  heart,  and  that  the 
sympathy  and  inteiest  whidi  I  to  floeoily 
expressed,  was  real  Nor  was  it  lesanaeeR 
than  unbounded,  for  in  my  varied  experiaee, 
I  imbibed  no  prejudice,  but  could  fed  for  afl 
—the  high  and  the  low,  the  wise  aod  Ibe 
weak,  the  good  and  the  evil 

On  first  turning  my  attention  to  relipoa,  I 
was  much  surprised,  that  the  blessed  bope 
held  forth  to  all  mankind  on  equal  teroi,  ia- 
stead  of  being  a  bond  of  holy  fellowikip  aad 
love,  should  so  oflen,  under  false  preleocc%  | 
be  made  the  root  of  envy,  malice,  and  afl  qd- 
charitableness !    Of  this,  I  had  ample  opp<ff^ 
tunity  of  making  frequent  and  moinduloih 
servations,  for  the  circle  of  my  acqnsintaBce  | 
included  sectarians  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, who  seriously  and  earnestly  waned  m 
against  the  danger  of  each  other's  society. 
'< There  must,"  thought  I,  "be  sostethiDgl 
strange  in  that  institution,  whose  memben  |! 
disagree  amongst  themselves  j"  and  I  had  j 
one  friend,  who  ventured  to  insinuate,  thft'  || 
the  fault  was  in  religion  itself)  and  not  in  the  j 
misconceptions  which  man  had  formed  ofk;  !| 
the  mingUng  of  his  own  pride,  pssskm,  8»i ' 
prejudice,  with  its  holy  injunctk>!Hi,  and  ttif '' 
resistance  of  his  rebellious  heart  to  the  om- 1 
ruling  influence  of  a  merciful  and  gmcro»!, 
Providence.  'J 

Amongst  my  intimate  and  confidential. 
friends,  I  could  claim  a  methodlsf,  a  qoaker.  j 
a  unitarian,  and  a  calvinist^  all  characten 
whom  I  esteemed  superior  to  m)*aelf,  and  well  | 
calculated  to  instruct  my  mind,  and  direct! 
my  judgment  With  each  of  these,  1  en-^ 
deavoured  to  make  my  creed  agree  as  nea^  j 
ly  as  poasible.  I  attended  their  places  of; 
worship,  read  their  books,  and  listened  \o 
their  arguments,  invariably  arrxving  at  the 
final  conviction,  that  a  great  deal  migHtbe 
said  for  all     But,  though  I  was  satiified 
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with  this  conclusion,  my  friends  were  not 
With  tlie  most  sweeping  condemnation  they 
attacked  all  doctrines  but  their  own,  and  some 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  moments  of  my 
lito  were  spent  in  listening  to  the  abuses  and 
sircasms  which  these  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity levelled  against  each  other.  But 
more  distressing  still  to  me,  were  the  less 
olitnisive  lamentations  expressed  in  a  milder 
spirit  with  which  they  would  sometimes  be- 
moan the  errors  of  those  who  looked  upon  the 
great  truths  of  religion  witli  views  and  feel- 
in£^  dtiferent  from  their  own.  To  those  who 
bpoke  thus  mildly,  I  was  disposed  to  give 
more  heed,  and  used  on  such  occasions  to  re- 
tire to  my  own  chamber,  with  a  heart  tor^ 
tured  by  accumulating  doubts  and  apprehen- 
pitms. 

•*  If,*'  thought  I,  "  it  is  impossible  that  any 
creed  but  one  can  save  us,  it  is  high  time  for 
mc  to  settle  my  own  faiih,"  and  in  order  to 
<lo  this  without  partiality  or  bias,  I  read  the 
^rnpturos  with  my  separate  friends,  listening 
artcntivtiy  to  tlicir  dilferent  interpretations 
o\  particular  passages,  utitil  my  brain  was 
n^'arly  turned,  and  my  spiiits  were  more  op- 
prr-  '''d  tJjan  before.  Oli !  if  I  had  but  sim- 
p!i!if  J  my  viewi>— if  I  had  but  dared  to 
rh.ike  off  tlie  bondage  of  the  world,  and 
If  Miked  for  instruction  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
t<»arh  as  never  man  taught, — 1  might  now  in 
Diy  old  age  have  opened  tlie  bible  as  a  book 
of  ronsolation,  with  feelings  undisturbed  by 
me  confijcting  opinions  of  man,  which  still 
nct^ch  to  every  page  upon  which  I  cast 
my  eye,  as  memory  recalls  the  various  trans- 
lations, constructions,  and  arguments,  that 
were  forced  u|)on  my  iiltention  along  with 
my  first  seardiing  of  the  scriptures  of 
trii'h. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  my  own 
Mff-as  of  religion  to  the  various  and  contend- 
ing opinions  of  others,  I  secretly  resolved  to 
|r>avethis  great  and  weighty  consideration 
t< »  a  later  period  of  my  life,  when  my  judg- 
nient  would  be  more  matured ;  and  while 
carefully  observing  the  line  of  right  and 
wrong  in  my  moral  conduct,  hearing  all  the 
argxuneots  of  all  parties,  and  keeping  my 
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mind  unwarped  by  prejudice,  and  open  to 
conviction,  I  could  not,  I  thought,  be  deviat- 
ing very  far  from  the  right  path ;  and  must 
in  time  gather  wisdom.  As  if  nothing  more 
was  required  to  constitute  my  claim  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  Surely  the  simple  question 
why  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world, 
might  have  roused  me  from  this  dangerous 
dream  of  slothful  security.  But  the  '^  aim 
of  my  existence"  was  not  here — Christ  was 
not  the  master  whom  I  had  chosen ;  the 
world  was  the  tyrant  who  ruled  my  life,  and 
the  hardness  of  his  yoke,  and  the  weight  of 
his  burden,  I  had  hardly  yet  begun  to  feeL 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  noble  boldly  to  assert  the  indepen- 
dence of  mind ;  and  I  had  myself  some  fa- 
vourite notions,  which  I  more  than  once 
stood  forth  to  defend ;  but  such  ebullitions 
of  feeling  seemed  to  make  me  enemies,  and 
I  found  it  would  not  do. 

I  recollect  one  evening  in  particular,  when 
tlie  conviction  of  tlie  sniallnoss  of  the  part  I 
was  acting  forced  itself  upon  me  with  morti- 
fying trutli.  At  the  house  of  a  gentleman, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  all  popular  af- 
fairs, a  hrgc  parly  had  been  collected,  pre- 
vious to  an  evening.*  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  It  was  my  fate  to  be  seated  be- 
side a  very  handsome  gontloman,  just  re- 
turned from  tlie  West  Indies,  who  was  insin- 
uating his  plausible  argunienls,  wherever 
he  could  find  a  sufficient  want  of  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  to  make  room  for  their 
admittance.  Seeing  he  was  likely  to  be  the 
star  of  the  evening,  I  accommodated  my 
lens  accordingly,  to  receive  the  beams  of 
this  western  luminary.  I  was  a  good  lis- 
tener, than  which  a  greater  recommendation 
cannot  well  be  (bund  to  the  general  sufTrage 
of  society ;  for  since  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  (to  say  nothing  of  woman)  are 
better  pleased  tQ  talk  than  be  silent,  one-half, 
at  least,  in  all  eompanies  must  remain  dumb 
and  disappointed.  I  had,  I  believe,  an  atten- 
tive, interested  look,  that  made  many  an  un- 
fortunate proser,  who  had  worn  out  his  audi- 
ence until  one  afler  another  had  gone  off  to 
join  the  general  bmz,  tarn  to  me,  with  his 
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unfinished  history  of  himself*  or  his  doings 
still  quivering  on  his  lips:  and  let  none 
plume  themselves  upon  the  quality  of  pa- 
tience, unless  they  can  say,  like  me,  that  on 
such  occasions  they  have  invariably  heard 
the  story  out 

In  the  present  instance,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  ask  a  few  grave  questions  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  as  if  I  really  wanted  to 
be  informed  by  a  judicious,  impartial,  and 
enlightened  observer,  before  I  made  up  my 
mighty  mind ;  and  a  pair  of  brilliant  eyes  were 
beaming  upon  me,  and  before  the  whole  as- 
sembly I  was  seen  to  be  engaged  in  earn- 
est conversation  with  the  gentleman  from 
the  West  Indies.  He  spoke  so  long  and 
loud,  and  looked  so  animated  and  hand- 
some, that  other  listeners  joined  our  circle  of 
interest,  which  at  last  extended  itself  so  as 
to  include  all  the  party  except  one;  and 
other  pretty  ladies  besides  myself  peeped 
from  beneath  their  shiuing  ringlets,  and 
asked  if  it  was  really  true  that  the  slaves 
were  so  well  dressed,  and  did  not  actually 
feed  on  odious  beans  ? 

"True,  beyond  all  doubt,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  "  that  they  are  often  dressed  in 
a  manner  that  would  excite  the  envy  of 
many  a  poor  English  girl.  Could  one  of 
your  peasants  behold  the  active,  healthy- 
looking  men  and  women,  whose  labour  may 
well  be  called  play,  when  compared  with 
that  of  your  population  of  paupers;  could 
be  behold  them  seated  through  the  sultry 
hours  of  the  day  under  the  shade  of  magnifi- 
cent trees,  whose  Indian  foliage  spreads  a 
cool  shadow  on  the  verdant  earth,  there  en- 
joying their  plentiful  repast  of  wholesome 
rice,  flavoured  with  delicious  vegetables; 
could  he  behold  them  returning  to  their  ha- 
bitations, where  hunger  and  poverty  are 
never  permitted  to  threaten  their  security, 
he  would  rather  petition  that  he  and  his 
family  might  share  the  fate  of  the  negro, 
than  that  the  negro  should  be  exposed  to 
that  penury  under  which  he  is  groaning." 

"But  the  cart-whip!**   sighed  a  gentle 
lady. 
^  The  whip,  my  dear  madam,  is  more  a 


threat  than  a  real  infliction,  and,  I  ■c^^de 
not  to  say,  has  been  more  heard  of  ia  Eng- 
land Ihan  m  the  country  where  it  k  said 
to  resound  with  such  frightful  severity.^' 

^.^But  the  separation  of  near  connexioiii, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  families  P*  said  a 
fair  bride. 

With  a  smile  worthy  the  demoa  of  Faust 
the  handsome  gentleman  replied  by  iU-iaiied 
sarcasms  upon  the  exaggerated  happioess 


of  domesUc  life,  questioning  whether  many 
a  wise  man  would  not  rather  be  well  rid  of 
his  Zantippe,  than  doomed  to  the  discord  of 
her  temper  through  .life. 

This  remark  was  ill  suited  to  the  tasle  of 
English  ladies ;  and  I  was  am<M)gBt  a  voy 
small  minority  who  laughed,  and  seemed  lo 
think  the  joke  a  good  one. 

"  There  is  one  question,"  said  my  sister, 
with  earnest  gravity,  "which  I  have  always 
tliought  sufficient  to  quiet  the  idle  specula- 
tions of  those  who  are  not  compelled  to  re- 
gard the  subject  in  a  political  point  of  view  ; 
— Is  slavery  compatible  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity  ?" 

Here  the  gentleman  forgot  himself  agam, 
and  asked,  with  a  look  of  derision,  whether 
Christianity  was  ever  intended  for  a  class  of 
beings  acknowledged  to  be  but  one  step  above  ' 
the  brutes  ? — at  which,  the  minority  became 
smaller,  and  even  I  scarcely  ventured  a  look  , 
of  approbation. 

The  pause  which  followed  allowed  my  sis-  > 
ter  time  to  speak  again,  which  she  did  with  | 
a  degree  of  warmth  and  indignation  staniiag 
almost  to  herself. 

*<  For  those  who  have  to  govern  the  siate»^ 
said  she,  "  it  may  be  essential  to  the  present  | 
condition  of  man,  tl.at  a  portion  of  apparem  | 
evil  should  be  mixed  with  good,  in  order  to  ! 
force  into  operation  those  wholesome  reco- 
lations  which  are  designed  to  correcl  old 
abuses  and  long-established  errors — in  the 
same  way  that  medicines  of  poisonous  quality 
are  sometimes  administered  to  the  sick,  be^ 
fore  the  constitution  can  be  fitted  for  natnral . 
food :  but,  when  those  whose  sphere  of  ac- 
tion is  within  the  limits  of  social  and  domes- 
tic life  can  listen  with  pleasure  to 
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levelled  against  the  institutiona  which  secure 
to  them  the  possession  of  all  they  most  va- 
.  lue  or  enjoy,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that 
ttie  ladies  of  England  are  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly enlij^htened  ;  and  therefore  I  propose,  as 
the  e%  ening  is  far  advanced,  that  we  should 
prepare  to  listen  to  sounder  reasoning,  and 
arguments  more  fitted  for  a  Christian  com- 
n>  unity." 

With  this  the  company  rose,  and  a  gentle- 
irion  who  had  sat  apart  from  the  rest  atten- 
uvely  turning  over  a  bundle  of  papers  which 
lie  held  in  his  hand,  walked  across  the  room, 
aiiil,  oifering  his  arm  to  my  sister,  said,  with 
a  look  of  benignity,  ^*  I  am  happy  to  have 
fvuml  a  sister-spirit  in  a  strange  land." 

!  now  found  he  was  tlie  lecturer;  and, 
when  the  West  Indian  paid  the  same  com- 
pliment to  me,  I  held  down  my  head  with 
very  bhame  and  vexation,  at  being  thus 
Urntiiied  witli  what  I  believed  in  my  heart 
was  the  wrong  cause. 

**  Who  is  tliat  dogmatical  young  lady  1" 
a^Mcd  my  compcuiion,  with  a  scowUng  brow. 
1  could  not,  dared  not  say  she  was  my  sis- 
ter.  but,  drawing  my  shawl  around  me,  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  evening  air,  as  if  I  had 
iu>t  heard  his  question. 

Drfore  the  lecture  concluded,  I  was  more 
Ui^hamed  than  ever  of  my  new  friend*  He 
had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing the  meeting ;  and,  aAer  the  ridicu- 
lous bombast  of  every  attack  upon  tlie  pa- 
u«^nt  and  dignified  speaker,  he  directed  his 
tri-urophant  eyes  to  me  with  such  pointed 
r#*rtainty  of  applause,  that  I  would  gladly 
liave  exchanged  my  conspicuous  situation 
«rith  that  of  the  lowest  door-keeper  in  the 
apartmenL  Unmoved  by  these  repeated 
vorife rations  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly, 
the  lecturer  went  on  with  his  cool  statement 
of  Ikctss  and  his  earnest  appeals  to  common 
ircnse ;  as  little  shaken  by  each  momentary 
c-omrootion,  as  tlie  sturdy  oak  of  the  forest 
by  the  pelUng  of  the  passing  shower :  and, 
before  the  expiration  of  one  hour,  the  brave 
supporter  of  the  West  India  iilterest  had 
cna'Je  good  his  exit,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
undisputed  possession  of  an  abler  power. 


CHAPTER  in. 

^  How  very  much  I  should  like  to  ascend  in 
a  balloon  P'  said  one  amongst  a  group  of 
young  ladies  who  sat  around  my  father's  fire. 
Her  courage  being  called  in  question,  we  ap- 
pealed to  each  other  on  the  score  of  indivi- 
dual daring,  imtil,  as  the  enthusiasm  spread, 
we  one  and  all  declared  that,  if  ever  the 
temptation  should  be  offered  us,  we  would 
mount  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation. 

I  was  then  a  young  and  credulous  looker- 
on  upon  the  ways  of  the  worid,  and  did  not 
know  how  very  little  the  idle  bravado  of  a 
private  circle  has  to  do  with  the  real  busi- 
ness of  Ufe.  My  cousin,  Jane  Morris,  a  strict 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  others  (whatever  she 
might  be  of  her  own,)  was  amongst  the 
number;  and,  when  her  earnest  protesta- 
tions joined  the  rest,  I  thought  the  experi- 
ment must  surely  be  worth  trying. 

About  twelve  months  aAer  this,  I  was 
visiting  in  a  distant  county,  when  a  cele- 
brated aeronaut  announced  his  intention  of 
ascending  from  that  privileged  spot  He 
was  known  to  the  family  with  whom  I  was 
then  a  guest,  and  spent  the  day  preceding 
his  exploit  with  us.  Ever  too  ready  to  catch 
the  tone  and  manners  of  those  by  whom  I 
was  surrounded,  I  looked  upon  this  person 
as  nothing  less  than  a  hero ;  and,  when  he 
spoke  of  happier  men  who  were  honoured 
with  the  company  of  ladies  in  their  aerial  ad- 
ventures, I  turned  to  him  and  asked  whether 
he  had  not  a  friend  or  sister  courageous 
enough  to  share  his  dangers. 

^'  No,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  alone  in 
the  world." 

There  was  somethmg  in  his  look  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  which  interested  me  deeply. 
A  new  feeling  flashed  across  my  mind.  I 
hesitated — the  countenance  of  my  host  wore 
an  approving  smile,  and  I  ofi*ered  myself  as 
his  companion  in  the  exhibition  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  A  burst  of  applause,  vrorthy  a 
more  noble  efibrt,  immediately  followed,  and 
for  a  few  hours  of  my  life,  I  believed  myself 
to  be  a  heroine. 

I  will  not  describe  the  enthusiam  which 
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supported  me  through  these  hours,  because  I 
esteem  such  bewilderment  of  mind  no  better 
than  a  dizzy  dream ;  neither  will  I  tell  you 
how  much  more  beautiful  this  world  of  ours 
appears  to  the  distant  and  elevated  beholder, 
than  to  those  whose  nearer  inspection  pene- 
trates into  the  minutie  of  ordinary  existence: 
it  is  more  consonant  to  my  purpose  to  say, 
how  frequently  I  recalled  the  conversation 
of  the  Uttle  party  before  alluded  to,  and  with 
what  triumph  I  thought  of  returning  home, 
the  object  of  their  wonder,  envy,  and  admira- 
tion. For  I  should  then  have  been  exalted 
above  the  world ;  I  should  have  dared  to  do 
what  other  women  only  dream  of^  I  should 
have  voluntarily  risked  my  life.  *'  For  what  ?" 
would  have  been  a  very  natural  question, 
and  one  to  which  I  was  ill  prepared  with  a 
reply ;  but  I  thought  of  no  such  strict  inves- 
tigation. I  had  been  urged  on  by  the  appro- 
bation of  every  one  around  me ;  I  was  ani- 
tamed  and  cheered  by  my  companion,  and,  I 
knew  that  kind  welcomes  and  applause 
awaited  my  return  to  earth. 

My  wild  adventure  was  attended  with  no 
accident.  Safe  again  upon  terra  firma,  I 
was  hailed  with  a  momentary  interest,  so 
rapturous  while  it  lasted,  as  to  make  me  feel 
like  a  creature  from  another  world ;  and  in  a 
few  days,  I  had  the  more  mundane  but  not 
less  exciting  gratification,  of  seeing  my  own 
name  in  the  public  journals  associated  with 
magnanimity,  beauty,  and  grace. 

With  these  accumulated  honours  fresh  on 
my  brow,  I  returned  home,  where  my  glory 
was  soon  robbed  of  its  lustre  by  the  cold,  re- 
proachful looks  of  my  sister,  and  the  open 
ridicule  of  my  cousin  Jane.  In  vain  I  re- 
minded her  of  what  she  herself  had  said. 
She  scarcely  recollected  the  circumstance  at 
all — certainly,  nothing  on  her  part  that  could 
have  given  sanction  to  so  extraordinary  step. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  had  you  been 
in  my  place,  you  would  not  have  gone  ?" 

"  Moat  assuredly  not" 

''  That  you  would  not  have  enjoyed  it?" 

^  Perhaps,  I  might,  in  a  private  way ;  but 
as  a  public  exhibition,  with  a  strange  gende- 
man! — I  assure  you  there  are  very  unplea- 


sant things  said  about  it,  and  I  have  heaid 
the  geotlemanV  charaeler  called  in  qaesbon.'' 

''He  was  known  and  respectad  by  the  | 
family,  with  whom  I  was  a  visitor." 

'^  By  a  fiunily  of  umtanansi,  it  is  not 
bable  that  he  might    I  wmdd  choose  my 
associates  amongst  those  who  wei«  better 
able  to  direct  my  conduct ;  and  then,  if  I  had 
not  sufficient  judgment  to  keep  me  from  going  ' 
astray,  I  should,  at  least,  acquire  balhei  > 
enough  to  keep  me  down.'*  I 

This  conversation  was  iotermptod  by  the  ■ 
entrance  of  my  father,  who  kindly  wdconed  | 
me  home,  but  who,  when  we  were  left  akoe.  •' 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  expressmg  hk  \\ 
sorrow  for  what  I  had  done.  ''  Not,**  be  it 
added,  ''that  there  is  any  moral  culpa- 1| 
bility  in  the  act  itself;  but,  when  a  jcmg  '■ 
lady  chooses  to  be  eccentric,  she  raises  vp  I 
many  enemies^  and  loses  much  of  that  Mfe  j 
and  quiet  standing  in  the  world  which  is  ta- 
sential  to  woman's  happiness." 

Deeply  as  I  was  pained  by  this  gende  and 
delicate  reproof^  I  could  not  still  believe  ihat 
my  distant  friends,  but  more  eipecially  the 
public  papers,  could  be  so  much  niisudkeD  in 
the  real  merits  of  the  case.  I  thought  the 
good  people  at  home  were  narrow-minded, 
ill-infonned,  and  did  not  know  exactly  what 
they  were  talking  about ;  so  I  took  my  work. 
and  went  out  with  this  confidence  to  spend 
the  evening  where  I  had  ever  been  a  wel- 
come guest,  at  the  house  of  an  old  qoakcr 
gentleman,  whose  active  and  inquiMtiTe 
mind  led  him  to  take  more  intereet  in  the 
affiurs  of  the  busy  world,  than  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  secluded  habits,  and  ad- 
vanced age.  Amongst  his  few  iauIlB,  wms 
that  of  loving  too  dearly  to  listen  to  a  well- 
told  story,  and  many  a  pleasant  hoar  had  I 
sat  by  his  side,  telling  of  the  charaetenstir 
sayings  and  doing  of  his  neighboorbood 
Here  I  had  never  (bund  the  least  diminatktr. 
of  cordial  hospitality ;  here  even  on  the  fw- 
sent  occasion,  the  same  kind  greeting  awiis 
ed  me ;  and  "here,"  I  thought,  "*  1  can  ex< 
patiate  at  large  upon  my  recent  elevaiian.*' 
The  daughters,  who  draw  eo  beautiiblh*> 
will  listen  whUe  I  tell  of  my  bini^o-eye  view, 
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and  the  old  gentleman  will  be  delighted  to 
hear  how  the  world  looks  fnom  a  balloon." 
But  somehow  or  other,  no  one  introduced 
(he  all-abforbing  subject,  and,  although  I 
ventured  more  than  once  to  hint  at  my  late 
tra\t*l8,  and  excursions  to  different  places,  no 
one  **  took  up  tlie  wonderous  tale,"  but  con- 
versation became  heavy,  and  a  perceptible 
t-ensation  of  sometliing  lurking  in  the  back 
rround,  made  me  wish  myself  away ;  and 
when  I  heard  whisperings  about  afire  being 
lighted  in  a  little  private  study,  belonging  to 
II «y  venerable  friend,  I  felt  almost  as  if  the 
!if->ur  of  doom  were  at  hand.  It  was  an  easy 
doom,  however,  compared  with  what  the  so- 
lemn preparations  had  led  me  to  expect,  for 
iiMthing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  the  lec- 
cun^  which  I  listened  to  that  night,  from  one 
t\  ht>.<(e  charity  knew  no  bounds.  But  I  was 
iliy tressed  to  find,  that  here,  even  in  my 
(trong  hold,  I  could  no  longer  be  looked 
tjp  >n  as  a  fitting  companion  for  young  girls, 
*.«  Iiom:  characters  were  unformed,  and  when 
I  rr turned  to  the  quiet  sitting-room,  I  felt  in 
the  presence  of  the  simple,  rational,  and 
h  jppy  circle  around  the  fire,  as  if  I  bore  the 
•i!i<^iia  of  a  crime,  for  what  my  heart  told 
me  was  nothing  more  than  an  indiscretion. 

One  slight  circumstance  was  yet  to  stamp 
aiy  condemnation  with  a  deeper  impression. 
The  two  sons  of  tliis  worthy  family  were  of 
'hose  opposite  extremes  of  character,  which 
?ire  not  onfrequently  found  in  the  society  to 
wliirh  they  belonged.  The  elder  was  cn- 
ii4^}itened,  serious,  and  philosophic;  the 
yr>unger  irrational,  absurd,  and  vulgar. 
Wiih  the  eltler,  I  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
tlie  most  eordial  intimacy ;  the  younger  I  al- 
ways ihunned,  as  an  antidote  to  every  thing 
that  was  interesting  or  agreeable.  On  this 
>reaiiion,  the  elder  apologized  for  not  going 
riotne  witli  me  as  usual,  saying,  that  his 
1  r>'>ther  would  be  glad  to  be  my  companion ; 
aid  the  younger  stepped  forward,  quite  de- 
'.irhfed  to  walk  home  with  a  spirited  girl, 
11^  no  had  been  up  in  a  balloon — saying,  all 
the  way,  how  much  he  hated  tame,  quiet 
women,  like  bis  sisters,  who  did  nothing  but 
knit ;  how  much  he  admired  ladies  who  had 


the  courage  to  act  independently ;  and  how 
he  would  never  marry  any  one  who  did  not 
hunt 

On  the  following  day,  I  appeared  in  a 
large  party,  rather  crest-fallen,  it  is  true,  but 
still  with  faint  hopes  that  some  liberal  minds 
existed  capable  of  appreciating  the  magni- 
tude of  mine :  but  I  found  these  liberal  minds 
only  in  the  idle  and  the  dissipated,  who 
flocked  around  me,  as  if  my  late  exploit  had 
established  me  on  the  footing  of  a  kindred 
spirit ;  and  I  returned  home,  to  wonder  what 
that  conduct  would  be  that  was  approved  by 
all.  Had  I  but  made  the  same  earnest  en- 
quiry about  the  nature  of  that  conduct  which 
obtains  the  approbation  of  Him  who  has  laid 
down  his  law  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives, 
I  should  not  have  sunk  to  rest  with  such  a 
heavy  heart,  nor  awoke  on  the  morrow  with 
such  faint  and  uncertain  views  of  the  course 
I  ought  to  pursue. 

"  What  is  the  object  of  my  life !"  is  a  ques- 
tion 80  necessary  and  natural  to  all  who 
know  themselves  to  be  accountable  beings — 
who  cannot,  for  one  moment,  stay  tlie  pro- 
cess of  tliought,  nor  live  for  a  single  day 
without  wishing,  hoping,  or  taking  some  steps 
towards  attaining — that  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  any  mind  should  exist  tmawak- 
ened  by  this  important  and  alarming  query. 

"What  is  the  object  of  my  life?  From 
what  am  I  expecting  success,  or  fearing  dis- 
appointment ?"  Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  this  object,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
our  greatest  blessing,  or  our  greatest  curse ; 
and  if,  on  mature  investigation,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  the  humbling  acknowledg- 
ment, that  we  have  no  such  object — that  we 
are  living  on,  from  day  to  day,  like  the  beasts 
which  perish,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 
without  any  other  aim  or  purpose — we  ought, 
at  least,  to  lay  tuide  the  pride  of  human  na- 
ture, and  not  think  that  we  are  hardly  dealt 
with,  if  we  perish  everlastingly.  But  since 
there  are  few  who  would  be  willing  to  pass 
this  sentence  upon  themselves,  (let  us  hope 
few  upon  whom  it  could  be  justly  passed,) 
does  it  not  argue  ignorance  of  our  real  state 
to  say  that  we  have  no  object  ?  and  does  it 
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not  behove  every  one  to  make  diligent  in- 
quiry what  that  object  is ;  since,  however  it 
may  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man,  there 
will  come  a  day  when  the  secrets  of  ail  hearts 
will  be  laid  open— when  the  smothered  fires 
that  have  long  burned  on  the  altars  of  the 
false  god  will  blaze  forth,  and  when  the  hid- 
den worshippers  will  have  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  idol  they  have  chosen. 

Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  fruitless  speculations, 
I  could  not,  dared  not,  acknowledge  to  my 
own  heart  what  my  object  was — but  I  knew 
too  well  what  it  was  not.  I  knew  it  was  not 
the  service  of  my  God,  nor  the  promotion  of 
His  glory;  and  though,  in  my  secret  soul,  I 
pined  for  something  more  substantial  than  I 
had  yet  found  to  rest  upon,  I  never  resolutely 
turned  my  thoughts  to  that  which  would 
have  been  my  shield  of  safety  in  the  hour  of 
danger — my  rock  of  defence  in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  desert — ^my  home  of  rest  after  the 
toils  of  life. 

Finding  the  stability  of  my  character  a 
litde  shaken,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the 
more  grave  and  scrupulous  amongst  my 
friends,  I  redoubled  my  exertions,  in  a  private 
way,  to  win  by  kindness  what  I  could  not 
command  by  respect  I  was  ingenious  in  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work,  painting,  trimming,  cut- 
ting, and  carving ;  and  countless  were  the 
hours  that  I  spent,  labouring  early  and  late, 
for  albums,  and  bazaars,  wedding  presents, 
and  birth  presents;  often  denying  myself 
necessary  reading,  exercise,  and  relaxation, 
to  finish  a  cap  for  the  baby  of  one  dear 
friend — to  stipple  through  the  wide-spread 
leaves  of  a  mosa-rose  for  anotlier — and  to 
invent,  sprig,  spot,  and  spangle  for  all.  At 
first,  I  thought  to  make  a  merit  of  my  ser- 
vices by  telling  of  the  quantity  of  work  I  had 
done ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  what  was  done 
for  all  lost  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  each, 
and  that  to  please  one  effectually,  I  must  be 
silent  as  to  what  I  had  done  for  another.  I 
was  consequendy  deprived  of  the  only  re- 
ward I  really  merited — praise  for  my  indus- 
try ;  and  while  accumulated  labours  crowded 
upon  me,  I  could  not  even  complain  of  want 
of  time. 


^  Only  just  this  little  etching  for  oae»"  said 
one,  when  I  told  how  my  sight  was  iailing.— 
"  When  my  cap  ia  finished,  I  will  ask  you  for 
no  more,'*  said  another.—*^  I  have  promised 
my  friend  one  of  your  sweetest  drawings," 
said  a  third.  And  so  on ;  for  my  exertions 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  Uia  cirele  of 
my  own  associates;  beyond  them  was  the 
wider  circle  of  theirs ;  so  that,  had  the  sap- 
ply  been  increased  a  hundred  Ibid,  it  wouU 
still  have  been  unequal  to  the  demand.  Bot 
then  my  work  was  so  exquisite — my  draw- 
ings so  beautiful — my  inventions  00  inimita- 
ble—I was  such  a  dear,  good  crealnie— so 
useful  in  all  their  difficulties — so  neeeaaiy 
to  all  their  enjoyments :  and  so,  in  good  imtb, 
I  believe  I  was.  Yet,  all  the  while,  my  own 
album  lay  open,  and  unfilled ;  lor,  knowing 
too  well  the  cost  of  contriboting,  I  could  not 
j>ress  my  own  suit  beyond  a  simple  reqnal 
and  therefore  I  found  none  who  had  time  10 
make  me  a  work-bag,  nor  was  there  an  tjt 
in  our  whole  communis  that  was  sfaaq) 
enough  to  see  to  sprig  an  apron  ibr  me. 

''  Well,  weU,"  thought  I,  <"  it  ia  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  now  I  will 


*  Wftlr  till  the  d«y«  of  triMl 
The  <Urk  dayi  of  troobto  aad 


and  then  it  will  be  my  turn  to  receive.'* 

In  addition  to  the  many  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  such  a  varied  and  wide  circle 
of  intimate  friends,  I  ought  oertaii^y  not  to 
omit  one  which  I  esteem  the  greatest,  as  be- 
ing most  dangerous  to  that  uprightneat  ot' 
conduct,  and  open  rectitude  of  mind,  wiihoot 
which  no  character  can  be  worthy  our  esteem 
or  admiration. 

Amongst  my  friends,  were  some  who  cat- 
dially  disliked  each  other ;  and  to  these  i: 
was  often  my  misery  to  listen,  while  tbcv 
heaped  invectives,  sarcasais,  and  abases 
upon  the  absent  party.  Nor  was  my  siien: 
listening  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  spleen.  1 
must  take  their  part  I  must  say  tliat  they 
were  right,  and  the  other  party  wrong,  h  1? 
an  uncommon  case  upon  whicii  sometlung 
cannot  be  said  on  both  sides ;  and  if  there 
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was  but  one  palliating  circumstance  in  the 
roiuinct  of  those  present,  and  one  act  ofgta- 
nuix  culpability  in  that  of  the  absent,  I  sought 
out  and  dwelt  upon  them  with  all  the  warmth 
tijat  friendship  could  require.  The  persons 
arruRcd  would  then  (ell  their  etor}',  to  which 
I  endeavoured  to  listen  with  the  same  impar- 
tiihty,  and  during  which  I  usually  acted  the 
*ame  part — a  part  which  might  have  been 
safe  and  well,  had  not  my  name,  in  some 
Kubpequent  burst  of  anger,  been  made  use  of 
as  tliat  of  a  convert  and  ally,  and  thus  a 
double  and  deceitful  character  assigned  to 
mr :  nor  could  I  possibly,  in  such  circum- 
f  tanceti,  liave  steered  clear  of  such  imputa- 
TioHi*.  witiiout  I  had  poKse^sed  more  tact  than 
rhe  mo:»t  artificial  of  women,  and  more  wis- 
liotn  t!ian  the  wisest  of  men. 

I  liaJ,  I  believe,  in  my  early  youtli,  high 
no'.jntf  of  candour  and  sincerity,  openness 
rf  .haling,  and  independence  of  mind;  but 
t'.e  senico  of  the  world  is  mournfully  de- 
structive to  noble  senlmienlfi  and  generosity 
.-yiuart. 

!  well  remember,  on  one  occasion,  hearing 
a  friend  of  mine  much  spoken  against  by  a 
l*ani»!y  at  whose  house  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  \..-iiin^;  and,  believing  herself  to  be  a 
wr Iconic  guest  she  had* kindly  offered  to  as- 
f\"i  the  young  Indies  in  their  knowledge  of 
ooe  of  thic  continental  languages ;  and  this 
Kt nilneu  was  rewarded  by  the  most  cutting 
R.irr:um0  thrown  out  against  her  talents  and 
arqtiiremenlB.  She  was  one  whom  I  es- 
teemed highly,  but  I  had  not  the  courage 
« iDgly  to  oppose  the  tide ;  besides,  there  were 
uSings  said  to  which  I  could  offer  no  oppo- 
srion,  such  as  the  frequency  of  her  visits, 
and  i)ie  vexation  with  which  Uiey  heard  the 
announcement  of  her  name.  1,  therefore, 
t^M)ght  I  could  not  do  less,  in  common  jus- 
Lt  e  to  my  friend,  tlian  apprize  her  of  her  real 
rr nation  with  regard  to  this  family,  which  I 
did^  by  merely  warning  her  against  seeking 
tl-^eir  acquaintance,  without  any  of  the  more 
mortifying  parti  of  the  story.  Having  done 
this,  and  iiot  liking  to  do  it  secretly,  I  sent  a 
note  immediately,  to  inform  one  of  the  young 
Uiies  of  the  part  I  had  acted.    The  moat 


violent  burst  of  indignation  against  me  fol- 
lowed :  I  was  called  a  spy,  a  meddler,  a  false 
friend,  a  deceitful  enemy ;  and,  finally,  the 
despised  person,  whose  company  carried 
disgust  along  with  it,  was  apologized  to,  in- 
vited, and  treated  with  tenfold  favour. 

Those  who  live  on  vanity  most  nojt  un- 
reasonably expect  to  die  of  mortification. 
This  simple  event  threw  me  into  the  deepest 
depression  of  mind,  and,  for  a  while,  I  be- 
lieved I  was,  in  reality,  all  this  harsh  family 
had  called  me.  Instead  of  sinking  under  a 
cloud  of  melancholy  which  mystified  my 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  I  ought  to  have 
gathered  wisdom  from  the  past,  by  learning 
that,  had  I  openly  dared  to  fake  the  part  of 
one  whom  I  esteemed  an  injured  person,  it 
would  have  relieved  me  from  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  hearing  insinuations  or  abuses 
which  out  of  consideration  to  me,  would  most 
probably  have  been  discontinued ;  but  that, 
not  having  taken  this  part,  I  had  no  title  to 
the  name  of  a  true  friend,  and  no  right  to 
make  such  a  communication  as  that  title  alone 
could  justify. 

This  was  but  one  circumstance  out  of  many 
of  tlie  same  nature,  too  tedious  for  me  to  re- 
late, or  for  you  to  listen  to ;  and,  amongst  the 
number,  must  not  be  forgotten  those  in  which 
I  myself,  from  hearing  one  party  only,  im- 
bibed some  degree  of  prejudice,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

Oh !  my  young  friends,  it  was  a  wearisome 
and  heartless  service  in  which  I  was  engag- 
ed. It  was  a  hard  and  toilsome  journey  that 
led  me  through  the  wildemesa  of  life ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

To  act  the  part  of  a  true  friend  requires 
more  conscientious  feeling  than  to  fill  with 
credit  and  complacency  any  other  station  or 
capacity  in  social  life;  because,  in  all  others, 
the  duties  are  more  generally  acknowledged, 
more  evident,  and  more  imperative :  but  in 
friendship,  it  is  the  heart  only  that  decidea 
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what  shall  be  done,  or  suQered,  stimulated, 
or  subdued,  encouraged  or  repelled ;  yet  of 
aH  the  little  niceties  of  private  inlcrcoursc, 
conscience  takes  cognizance ;  and  those  who 
presumptuously  assume  the  sacred  name  of 
friend,  without  appealing  to  her  tribunal,  will 
find  their  punishment  in  disappointment  and 
remorse.  An  agreeable,  kind,  or  prudent 
friend,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find ;  but  a  true 
friend  is  a  pearl  of  inestimable  value,  rarely 
met  with,  and  not  always  prized  according 
to  its  worth ;  for  a  true  friend  must  often  ad- 
minister tlie  bitter  draught  of  reproof,  as  well 
as  the  cup  of  consolation — ^and  who  amongst 
us  is  able  to  drink  of  this  draught,  and  bless 
the  hand  by  which  it  is  presented  ?  We  may 
perhaps,  afler  the  lapse  of  time,  recall  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  those  who  sought  to  cor- 
rect our  errors,  and  wish,  in  our  moments  of 
self-condemnation,  that  we  had  them  near  us 
to  point  out  the  way  of  amendment;  but, 
alas !  our  petulance,  at  the  very  time  when 
affection  had  wrought  them  up  to  the  most 
painful  effort  which  a  kind  heart  is  capable 
of  making,  has  driven  them  from  our  side, 
and  we  find,  too  late,  that  we  have  no  longer 
a  true  friend. 

A  friend  must  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  your  character,  and  have  just  entliu- 
siasm  enough  in  her  attachment  to  render 
the  meanest  parts  of  it  most  disgusting  to 
her,  whatever  they  may  be  to  others ;  she 
must  have  forbearance  enough  to  tolerate 
your  peculiar  views  and  sentiments  with  suf- 
ficient dignity  to  support  her  own ;  she  must 
watch  over  you  for  good,  and  study  to  pro- 
tect you  from  evil ;  she  must  commend  with- 
out exciting  your  vanity,  and  condemn  with- 
out bitterness  or  reproach ;  she  must  be  spar- 
ing of  ridicule  except  when  used  to  correct 
slight  errors,  or  Hke  the  stroke  of  the  staff 
upon  the  ice  to  ascertain  its  strengtli,  and 
give  confidence  for  farther  trial;. she  must 
be  willing  to  receive  as  well  as  to  give,  keep- 
ing no  account  of  obligations;  she  must  never 
permit  a  misunderstanding  to  remain  unex- 
plained, or  an  accidental  want  of  kindness 
unatoned  for:  and,  while  the  most  trifling 
personal  services  are  willingly  performed, 


she  must  above  all  things  seek  to  ennoble 
and  exalt  your  mind,  sacrificing  the  plea- 
sures of  tlie  present  moment  if  necessary  to 
your  everlasting  happiness,  and  faithfully 
commending  you  in  her  prayers  lo  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  turn  who  La  alone  able  to 
prepare  you  for  the  habitations  of  eternal  rest 

If,  afler  all  that  I  have  said,  I  should  be 
able  to  add  that  in  the  course  of  my  experi- 
ence with  the  world,  it  was  my  hapjuoess  to 
find  one  true  friend,  you  will  rightly  esteem 
me  amongst  the  most  privileged  of  human 
beings.  That  this  friend  was  of  my  own  «ex 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  since  what- 
ever may  exist  in  the  dreams  of  the  enthusi- 
ast, I  believe  that  a  true,  ardent,  and  lasting 
friendship  between  young  men  and  yoonf 
women  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  real  life; 
and  who  that  is  capable  of  estimating  the  in- 
fluence of  each  character  upon  the  other  in 
their  social  intercourse,  can  withhold  their 
regret  that  these  attachments  should  so  io- 
variabiy  be  destroyed  by  tlie  false  delicacy. 
and  all  other  kinds  of  falsehood  that  prevail 
in  the  world.  Yet  such  is  the  tone  and  dui- 
racter  of  society  in  its  present  state,  liiat  men 
will  be  jealous,  and  women  will  eo<{Qette. 
even  in  friendsliip ;  and,  while  this  is  the  case, 
the  three  grand  ingredients  of  friendf^ip, 
candour,  confidence,  and  stability,  must  be 
wanting  to  render  their  intercourse  either  re- 
fined or  durable. 

The  first  time  I  ever  beheld  Helen  Gn- 
hame  was  at  the  house  of  a  widow  lady, 
where  other  idlers  besides  myself  were  loiter- 
ing away  a  winter's  morning,  by  the  help  of 
that  most  empty  of  all  devices,  that  men,  or 
rather  women,  have  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  time — the  amusement  of  making 
calls.  The  cold  season  had  but  just  set  ia 
and  the  drawing-room  being  yet  uncheered 
by  a  fire,  we  were  seated  snug  and  warm 
around  a  social  hearth  in  a  sittin^-roocn. 
where  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old  was  pre- 
paring for  her  drawing  lesson. 

"  Take  your  papers  to  the  iartliest  table/ 
said  the  mother.  ^  I  dare  say  Miss  Grahaoe 
will  not  mind  us ,  she  U  always  so  abstract- 
ed,'* she  continued  in  an  under  tone^  when  . 
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t?if  door  opened,  and  a  tall  thin  figure  enter- 
ed, muffled  in  well-worn  furs  which  had  evi- 
dently seen  better  days.  Miss  Grahaine  hes- 
itated when  she  saw  how  the  apartment  was 
occupied. 

•*  The  morning  is  so  cold,"  said  the  lady 
of  the  house,  "  that  wc  cannot  leave  the  fire. 
Will  you  permit  us  to  remain,  Miss  Grahame, 
if  wc  promise  not  to  interfere  ?*' 

The  artist  bowed  such  an  assent  as  im- 
plied a  want  of  ability  to  rcfuBe,  yet  not  un- 
prariously,  for  her  look,  her  voice,  her  whole 
manner  were  gracious  in  the  extreme ;  and, 
at  tiie  same  time,  so  dignified  and  conde- 
scending that  when  she  applied  herself  to  tlie 
bu}»ineps  of  the  day,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  her  native  element  would  be  found  in  a 
very  different  sphere.  The  contour  of  her 
beautiful  profile,  (for  her  face  was  so  thin 
tliat  you  could  not  study  it  in  any  other  way,) 
ilie  uiteliigence  of  her  deep  dark  eyes,  and 
the  irracefulncss  of  all  her  movements,  inter- 
ested me  deeply ;  but  when  I  heard  the  hol- 
low cough  which  frequently  intemipted  her 
ri<:tructions,  saw  the  long  tliin  fingers  with 
v^  Uirh  she  held  her  pencil,  and  caught  the 
St  >*cn  glance  which  she  more  than  once  di- 
rr*rt«d  to  the  distant  fire,  my  interest  gave 
}.\itce  to  ^mpathy,  and  I  longed  to  offer  her 
•.'.iiif.  tokf»n  by  which  Fhe  might  know  it  to 
l»e  tincere.  My  anxiety  was  in  some  mea- 
sure relieved,  when  I  saw  the  clild,  with  an 
t-xyrrmon  of  unaficcted  solicitut  e,  look  up 
.  J  to  her  face,  and  say,  "Are  you  better  this 
tnomini^.  Miss  Gmhame  ?'  At  whicli  she 
arew  her  left  hand  over  tlie  shoulder  of  her 
pipil,  and,  bending  towards  her  so  near  as  to 
much  the  rosy  cheek  with  her  own,  from 
V,  nrnce  the  roses  had  for  ever  fied,  puntiicd 
arr  occupation  without  any  otlier  remark 
tiian  what  related  to  tlie  subject  with  which 
tli^y  were  engaged. 

**  I  have  brought  my  portfolio,''  said  she, 
"  this  morning,  in  order  that  you  may  make 
yrwiir  choice;  for  I  well  know  how  hard  a 
ta^h  it  is  to  copy  what  is  not  suited  to  our 
own  taste.'' 

**Ah!  hmve  you 7"  said  the  child,  and 
clapped  her  handa  with  exaltation. 


"  Stay,  stay,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Grahame 
—"you  must  first  finish  this  tree,  before  you 
begin  with  any  thing  else." 

With  a  look  of  disappointment  the  little 
pupil  resumed  her  pencil,  and  laboured  dili- 
gently until  the  tree  was  completed,  but  not 
without  regretting  that  it  was  so  full  of 
foliage,  and  asking  more  than  once  if  it 
would  not  look  better  without  the  lowest 
branch. 

"Now,  nowl"  she  exclaimed,  afler  the 
last  rough  touch  upon  the  stem — ''now  I 
shall  see  all  your  beautiful  drawings!" 

"  You  will  be  difeppointed,  my  love,"  said 
Miss  Grahame,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  she 
looked  round,  evidently  afraid  lest  the  rap- 
tures of  the  young  enthusiast  should  awaken 
interest  elsewhere.  But  I  was  the  only  one 
who  heard  or  noticed  what  was  going  on. 
The  rest  of  the  party  were  too  busy  with 
the  events  of  a  late  extraordinary  marriage 
to  hear  any  voice  but  tlieir  own ;  and  Miss 
Grahame  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  tliat  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  catch  her  passing  re- 
marks upon  the  drawings  which  tlie  delight- 
ed child  was  turning  over. 

"  But  this  beautiful  house,"  said  the  girl ; 
"  you  must  not  take  it  from  me,  but  tell  me 
where  tliis  charming  place  can  be." 

'•That  is  tlie  place  where  I  was  bom," 
said  Miss  Grahame,  with  an  altered  voice. 
*^  I  cannot'  talk  to  you  about  tliat  drawing, 
I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  i^ood  or  bad." 

"And  why  do  you  not  live  there  now?" 
asked  the  child,  still  detatnin«T  the  picture. 

*'  It  was  sold,  my  love." 

"  And  did  you  get  all  the  money  1  it  must 
have  been  sold  for  a  great  deed ;  you  must 
be  very  rich.  If  I  were  you  I  would  not 
teacJi  drawinjT,  nor  wear  that  shabby  fur." 

I  could  not  forbear  a  stolen  glance,  to  see 
with  what  philosophy  Miss  Grahame  bore 
this  questioning.  I  expected  to  behold  her 
countenance  flushed  with  indignation,  as 
mine  was  for  her;  but  knowing  that  no  una- 
miable  feeling  was  mingled  with  the  artless 
familiarity  of  her  young  friend,  she  answer- 
ed, with  a  placid  and  benignant  smile,  ^  The 
money  is  not  mine,  my  love,  it  was  given  to 
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those  who  bad  a  better  right  to  it  But 
come,  we  must  not  trifle  away  our  time ;  and 
since  you  consider  money  so  valuable,  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  like  your  mamma  to  pay 
me  for  spending  half  an  hour  with  you  in  idle 
talk." 

''Oh!  yes  I  should,  for  I  like  to  talk  with 
you  best;  and  I  never  see  you,  except  in 
these  short  lessons,  and  you  will  not  stay  a 
moment  when  they  arc  over." 

''You  know  I  have  others  to  attend  to; 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  harder  to  me  than  to 
you,  when  I  chide  you  for  talking  to  me," 
said  Miss  Grahame,  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her 
brow.  "It  is  not  a  fault  of  which  I  can  ac- 
cuse many;  but  we  both  know  it  would  be 
very  wrong  in  me  to  receive  money  for  what 
I  have  not  done." 

When  the  first  set  of  callers  rose  to  depart, 
I  found  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
young  student  and  her  interesting  instruc- 
tress ;  but  I  almost  repented  of  my  purpose, 
when  I  observed  the  patient  look  of  resigna- 
tion with  which  Miss  Grahame  endured  my 
advances,  until  convinced  that  I  was  really 
interested,  and  then  her  countenance  wore 
the  double  charm  of  intelligence  and  grati- 
tude. 

Having  spoken  of  some  paintings  she  had 
at  home,  I  said  I  should  eetccm  it  a  great 
privilege  if  she  would  allow  me  to  call  and 
look  over  her  private  collection. 

Miss  Grahame  blushed,  and  I  tliought,  for 
an  instant,  looked  distressed  ;  but  she  imme- 
diately presented  me  with  her  address ;  and 
hoping  that  I  would  not  rai^  my  expecta- 
tations  too  high,  begged  I  would  spare  her 
an  evening  hour,  as  she  could  not  make  sure 
of  being  disengaged  at  any  other  time. 

I  went  accordingly  on  the  following  day, 
and  found  the  Miss  Graliaroe,  whom  I  had 
imagined  bom  to  tread  the  marble  courts  of 
kings,  a  solitary  occupant  of  lodgings,  that 
were  neither  commodious  nor  situated  in  a 
genteel  neighbourhood.  She  was  seated 
close  beside  a  pale  lamp,  with  her  eyes 
thickly  shaded,  so  as  to  strengthen  her  sight, 
for  a  beautifully  fine  drawing,  which  she  was 
under  the  necessity  of  executing  by  that  dis- 


tressing light  On  my  entrance,  she  laid 
aside  her  shade,  and  welcomed  me  with  a 
grace  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  no- 
bler habitation.  The  walls  of  her  small 
apartment  were  crowded  with  pictures,  some 
in  elegant  frames,  some  without  any.  Three 
portraits  were  amongst  the  most  highly 
adorned ;  two  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
lady,  the  other  of  a  young  man,  whose  strid- 
ing likeness  to  herself  immediately  arrestcJ 
my  attention.  Narrow  as  was  the  space  al 
lotted  to  a  diversity  of  subjects,  they  were 
extremely  well  arranged;  and  everything 
around  bore  marks  of  elegance,  of  taste,  or- 
der, and  regularity.  But  oh!  what  poverty; 
never,  never,  shall  I  forget  thai  little  room  1 
and  Helen  Grahame,  with  the  figure  and 
bearing  of  a  queen,  seated  there  in  loiieIices» 
and  penury.  *-  She  must  be  a  wretched  wo- 
man," thought  I,  and  doubtless  something  of 
the  same  kind  was  legible  on  my  counte- 
nance ;  for  she  smiled,  and  asked  me  with 
great  simplicity,  how  I  liked  her  little  den. 

"  We  learn  a  great  deal  in  passing  through 
the  world,"  she  added :  '^  I  should  onee  have 
thought  it  impossible  to  be  happy  lo  soch  a 
place  as  this." 

"  And  are  you  happy  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh !  yes,  quite  contented  in  my  present 
lot,  finding  perpetual  pleasure  in  my  books, 
and  my  daily  occupations,  and  very,  very 
thankful  tliat  I  am  able  to  maintain  m^-self. 
to  assist  one  whom  I  love,  and  to  burden  no- 
body. Somelimes,  it  is  true,  my  spinu  fai! 
me  with  my  failing  health ;  but  God  is  gr*- 
cious  to  the  feeble,  and  my  trust  is  in  him." 

As  she  said  this,  a  peacelul  smile  parsed 
over  her  features,  like  sunshine  through  s  . 
wintry  cloud.    And  then,  as  if  luwillin^  lo 
occupy  my  time  with  what  was  ibreign  to 
the  purpose  of  my  visit,  she  unfolded  a  large  ■ 
portfolio  of  drawings,  and  spread  them  befv^re  • 
me,  without  cither  vanity  or  aflVctation,  fat- 
ing, in  a  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness.  wbo*e  , 
tones  my  ear  will  never  lose,  "  I  hear.  Miss 
Irvine,  that  you  draw  beautifully.    May  1 
tell  you  one  tiling,  amongst  the  many  that  1 
have  learned  by  experience?    These  per- 
formances of  my  early  years  have  pasMd  > 
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f  I^roui^h  a  severe  ordeal ;  they  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  splendid  drawing-rooms,  when  my 
luiher  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  passed  from 
one  fiiir  iiand  to  another,  to  receive  the  most 
extravagant  encomiums  that  flattery  could 
b.siow.  During  the  last  two  years  they 
\iAw  been  shown  about  as  pattern-cards,  to 
prove  that  I  am  really  worth  my  pay.  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  in  one  case  the  enco- 
miama  have  been  as  much  too  profuse  as  the 
criticisms  and  condemnations  in  the  other; 
indeed,  scarcely  any  tiling  was  ever  said  in 
Uieir  favour  when  they  were  exhibited  merely 
as  works  of  art,  tlie  production  of  a  lady's 
lu-uid,  which  has  not  been  unsaid  since  a 
price  was  set  upon  them." 

**And  how,"  I  asked,  ''were  you  able  to 
bi?ar  tlie  change?  were  you  not  overwhelmed 
witli  disappointment  and  chagrin?" 

My  friend  looked  really  amused  when  she 
rrplied,  "  As  I  knew  at  first  they  were  not 
above  mediocrity,  I  set  down  for  nothing  all 
il.e  praises  that  went  beyond  that;  and  by 
treating  all  the  disparaging  remarks  they 
are  now  subjected  to  in  the  same  way,  I  am 
able  to  balance  the  two  accounts,  and  think 
them  moderate  still.  We  must  all  have  a 
«>tam)ard  of  our  own,  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  a 
monjent's  peace.  The  world  is  a  capricious 
tyrant,  ruling  us  by  so  many  different  laws, 
thsit  unless  we  think,  judge,  and  determine 
\''T  ourselves,  there  is  not  only  great  danger 
tltat  our  thouglitF,  judgments,  and  delermi- 
ii4i(ions  in  matters  of  minor  importance,  will 
become  weak  and  confused,  but  that  we  shall 
InHC  Fight  of  that  clear  undeviating  line 
^•ttirh  separates  good  from  evil." 

**  Speaking  of  the  world  in  general,  I  ful- 
ly a(^c  with  you,"  said  I ;  "  but  with  re- 
irard  to  our  particular  friends,  surely  their 
fipiriions  may  sometimes  be  adopted  in  pre- 
ference to  our  own." 

**Our  frientls,"  she  replied,  "are  in  this 
cen«e  only  parts  of  a  whole,  and  thoagh  our 
atfc-ctionate  partiality  may  separate  them  in 
iijea  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  un- 
doubtedly partake  of  the  lame  tastes,  feel- 


ings, and  prejudices  of  which  that  world  is 
composed.  Besides,  since  wc  are  all  respon- 
sible beings,  both  here  and  hereafter,  natu- 
rally and  reasonably  suffering  what  no  one 
can  suffer  for  us, — the  consequence  of  our 
daily  errors ;  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
look  well  to  our  steps,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  tlie  guidance  of  the  various  travel- 
lers upon  the  path  of  life,  who  frequently, 
more  willing  than  able  to  conduct  us  through 
its  mazes,  would  lead  us  hither  and  thither, 
from  tliis  side  to  that,  round  by  one  way  and 
then  by  another,  until  the  evening  would 
overtake  us  in  the  wilderness,  and  we  should 
have  to  answer  to  the  good  master  who  had 
sent  us  with  directions  of  his  own,  that  we 
had  not  deemed  them  sufficient,  that  we  had 
listened  to  those  who  were  themselves  be- 
wildered, and  thus  had  lost  our  way. 

*'  But  I  entreat  you  to  pardon  me ;  I  am 
actually  preaching  a  sermon,  when  I  had 
meant  only  to  show  you  my  drawings." 

The  fair  speaker  then  rose,  and  aAer  ring- 
ing the  bell,  pressed  me  to  partake  of  her 
usually  solitary  tea. 

From  this  time  I  found  in  Helen  Grahame, 
all  I  could  desire  in  a  friend;  and  many 
were  the  hours  of  social  enjoyment  that  I 
spent  in  what  she  first  called  her  little  den; 
and  where  I  soon  found  it  popsible  to  forget 
everything  except  the  high  tone  of  feeling 
which  influenced  her  character;  tlie  noble 
generopity  ever  warming  her  heart,  and  the 
happinefta  which  attends  a  close  and  familiar 
intereouree  with  refined  and  elevated  minds. 
Never  did  I  see  this  admirable  woman  dis- 
tressed by  paltry  cares  and  vexations,  though 
few  could  have  more  to  contend  with ;  nor 
weighed  down  by  the  humiliations  of  morti- 
fied vanity,  though  few  had  experienced  a 
more  total  change  of  fortune.  She  had  not ; 
made  the  world  her  idol  even  in  tlie  day  of  i 
prosperity,  when  iu  smile  was  upon  her ;  and 
therefore  her  spirit  was  not  daunted  by  its 
frowns,  nor  her  feelings  soured  by  its  unkind- 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Not  many  evenings  after  the  first  I  ever 
spent  with  Helen  Grahame,  I  joined  a  mixed 
parly  where  n  gentleman  was  present  who 
struck  me  forcibly  by  his  resemblance,  not 
only  to  the  portrait  I  have  mentioned,  but  to 
my  friend  herselC 

^^  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  dark  hair  ?" 
I  asked  of  a  lady  who  eat  near  me. 

*^  Oh !  that,"  she  replied,  lowering  her 
voice,  and  her  brow  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
the  fact  was  not  fit  to  be  spoken  aloud, 
"  that  is  young  Graharoe  ;  have  you  never 
heard  of  Grahame,  of  Stapleton-lodge  7" 

"  No ;  wliat  is  there  tolicar  of  him  V 

<*  Nothing  good,  I  assure  you.  The  spend- 
thrift has  wasted  his  father's  property,  some 
say,  broken  his  heart ;  and  now,  do  you  know, 
he  drinks  dreadfully.  Indeed,  I  am  surprised 
that  any  one  should  think  of  inviting  him  to 
an  evening  party." 

"  I  understand  he  is  a  delightful  compan- 
ion, when  quite  himself,"  observed  another 
lady.  "  But  drunkenness  is  such  an  odious 
vice,  one  never  can  forget  it" 

My  cousin,  Jane,  who  liked  nothing  better 
than  a  conference  held  up<Mi  the  follies  and 
vices  of  mankind,  now  joined  us,  and  with 
bitter  invectives  expressed  her  horror  that  so 
shocking  a  creature  should  be  asked  to 
meet  us. 

Grahame,  who  was  an  extremely  hand- 
some man,  had  now  risen,  and  joined  a 
group  of  ladies,  who,  whatever  they  might 
say  or  think  of  him,  when  absent,  looked 
evidently  well  pleased  with  his  presence. 
From  them  he  arrived  by  a  chain  of  commu- 
nication at  the  part  of  the  room  where  we 
were  seated.  He  had  the  most  independent, 
yet  most  insinuating  manner  of  pleasing  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen,  so  that,  while 
you  were  actually  fascinate''  by  his  conver- 
sation, you  felt  almost  piqued  that  he  had 
taken  so  little  pains  to  render  it  flattering  or 
agreeable:  and,  while  many  were  severe 
upon  his  character,  all  the  young,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  old,  were  won  by  his  address. 

'*  Now,"  thought  I,  *'My  cousin  Jane  will 


show  her  just  abhorrence  of  his  conduct ; 
and  when  he  took  a  vacant  place  between 
us,  I  turned  to  observe  the  indignation  other 
countenance,  and  listened  for  the  weD-merit- 
ed  reproofs  which  I  felt  convinced  she  would 
bestow  upon  him." 

^'  It  is  a  long  time,*^  said  he,  **  since  I  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  Miss  Morris.** 

My  cousin  bowed  not  ungraciouBly,  and 
said,  it  was,  indeed,  a  long  time  since  they 
had  met 

^  The  last  time,"  he  continued,  ''wu  od 
the  day  of  that  romantic  excursion,  when  the 
storm  overtook  us  half  way  up  the  mooniaio, 
and  you  were  the  only  woman  who  had  the 
courage  lo  stand  with  me  upon  that  tremeD- 
dous  precipice,  and  watch  the  lightning 
playing  at  our  feet" 

<<  When  I  borrowed  a  doek  of  die  fbep- 
herd's  wife,  and  put  on  the  shepherd's  bat 
and  looked "  I 

"  As  you  ought  to  look, — ^the  genios  of  iJ*  i 
valley  below,  protecting  it  from  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  Do  you  not  think  it  is  worth 
all  the  tame  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  now , 
and  then  to  spend  a  day  like  this  amoog^ 
the  hills,  with  nothing  but  the  purple  heather 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  blue  heavens  abo^^ 
our  heads  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  Then,  why  arc  we  so  sparing  of  an  en- 
joyment which  may  at  any  time  be  oors! 
What  say  you  to  a  party  on  the  river  to 
Heaton  Grove,  where  I  understand  the  woods 
are  delightful  1     Will  you  go  V* 

"With all  my  heart" 

And  thus  the  conversation  went  on,  to 
my  utter  amazement,  until  interrupted  byi' 
some  common-place  remark  from  me,  which  ,1 
seemed  to  break  the  charm ;  for  Grahame 
immediately  turned,  and  addrestnng  me  in  a  j; 
grave  and  earnest  manner,  said,  "  I  hai-*enot  i 
the  pleasure  of  having  been  introdaeed  to 
you ;  but  as  you  are  the  lady  who  has  kindly 
visited  my  poor  sister,  1  know  you  will  pa^ 
don  me,  when  I  say  that  I  have  made  my  i| 
way  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  rootu,  \\ 
by  slow  advances,  and  circuitous  march,  for 
the  purpose  of  thanking  you.**  H 
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.,  ^  What  I  have  done  solely  for  my  own 
j!  gratification,"  I  replied,  '^  cannot  surely  enti- 
tle me  to  your  thanks." 
1 1  ^'  But  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  be- 
ji  iiig  tliankful  fur  favours  yet  to  come ;  and  I 
j'  am  living  in  the  hope  that  your  first  visit 
, '  nmy  not  be  your  last  Poor  Helen  was  once 
•  i  the  idol  of  tliat  society  from  which  she  is  now 
!  excluded.— And  for  what?  Because  she 
I  teaches  to  the  children  of  these  people  the 
!i  accomplishments  by  which  society  is  enli- 
.  vened  and  adorned." 

' '  **  What  a  marked  diflorence  is  shewn  by 
the  world  in  its  treatment  of  men  and  wo- 
men." 

"  Your  remark  is  but  too  just,  Miss  Irvine. 
Only  think  of  me  for  one  moment  (I  ask  no 
more) — a  spendthrift,  who  has  ruined  his 
father — a  man  without  any  honourable  means 
of  existing — to  say  nothing  of  my  present 
habits,  which  are  well  known  to  every  one 
licre ;  yet  so  long  as  I  can  wear  broadcloth, 
and  drink  wine,  and  tell  a  good  story,  and 
ta^k  of  tlie  hounds  I  once  kept,  there  will 
still  be  gentlemen  so  liberal  as  to  invite  me 
to  their  dinners,  and  ladies  so  generous  as  to 
dance  witli  me,  laugh  with  roe,  and  plan  par- 
ties of  pleasure  of  which  I  am  to  be  one ;  while 
my  sister,  the  noblest,  tlie  most  dignified,  the 
purest  minded  of  women,  pines  in  her  soli- 
tude^  unheeded,  and  may  not  join  the  circles 
which  she  is  only  too  good  to  adorn,  because, 
!  fi>rBooth !  she  prefers  maintaining  herself  by 
.tier  own  exertions,  to  that  worst  of  all  sla- 
very, dependence  on  the  great    Will  you, 
MiM  Irvine,  visit  my  poor  sister  sometimes? 
Will  you  cheer  her  loneliness,  and  make 
her  feel  that  she  is  not  altogether  desolate  1" 
^She  cannot  be  desolate  while  she  has 
a  brother  so  kindly  interested  for  her  happi- 
D*-«s/' 

'^  Ah !  I  find  you  do  not  know  me.  I  owe 
your  patience  in  listening  to  me  to  your  ig- 
DO  ranee  of  who  I  am." 

^  Are  not  others  equally  patient  who  know 
you  better !" 

**ADd  ihoB,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  tone, 
**  they  pnnre  themselves  to  be  pretenders  to 
■  greater  love  oTvirtoe  than  they  really  feel. 


We  who  are  called  men  of  the  world,  ac- 
quire great  knowledge  of  tlie  human  heart 
We  hear  the  cry  that  is  set  up  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ;  we  come  into  the  presence  of  vir- 
tuous women,  where  charity,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  prevail ;  for,  how  few !  how  very 
few !  appear  to  remember  our  transgressions 
against  us,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  flattery 
of  profane  lips.  Yet  this  charity,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  is  of  ratlier  an  eva- 
nescent nature,  and  does  not  always  accom- 
pany the  ladies  to  tlieir  own  fire-sides ;  where, 
if  my  Ariel  tells  me  right,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  vilify  the  character  of  him  upon 
whom  they  have  so  lately  bestowed  their 
sweetest  smiles.    Is  it  not  so.  Miss  Irvine  1" 

"  No,  no ;  you  are  too  severe.  Women 
are  misguided  in  their  judgment  of  men,  by 
the  artificial  rules  established  in  society,  which 
confuse  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  and 
where  they  know  one  man  to  be  addicted  to 
vices  which  they  abhor,  they  have  so  much 
reason  to  suspect  others,  that  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  them  to  fix  a  definite  line 
by  which  to  mark  their  approbation  or  con- 
tempt." 

'^  It  is  my  turn  now  to  complain  of  your  se- 
verity," said  Grahame,  laughing,  "  Then 
you  know  my  conduct  to  be  bad,  but  you 
suspect  that  of  so  many  others  to  be  no  bet- 
ter, tlmt  you  will  not  single  me  out  as  the  ob- 
ject of  your  especial  abhorrence." 

<^  I  think  nothing  that  I  have  heard  of  your 
conduct  so  bad,"  I  replied,  "  as  the  coolness 
and  indifference  with  which  you  speak  of  it 
yourself" 

^  Thank  you,  Miss  Irvine :  you  might  have 
told  me  to  begone  in  gentler  words." 

As  he  said  this  he  rose,  and  turning  for  an 
instant  towards  me,  our  eyes  met 

The  woman  who  would  not  flirt,  who 
would  not  please  where  she  ought  not— in 
short,  who  would  aet  prudently  and  conscien- 
tiously, should  be  very  careful  of  her  eyes. 
The  eye  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  into  which 
nature  teaches  us  to  look,  in  order  that  we 
may  read  the  truth.  While  the  lips  are 
closed  in  secrecy,  the  eye  will  often  betray 
what  the  heart  is  most  solicitous  to  conceal ; 
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and  she  who  would  pronounce  a  repulse, 
must  be  ever  watchful  of  a  wandering  glance. 
The  eye,  that  wonder-working  miracle  of  in- 
telligence, is  capable  of  unveiling,  in  an  in- 
stant, the  prcten.>ions  of  the  most  accompliali- 
ed  hypocrite ;  of  giving  bitterness  to  jest, 
and  sweetness  to  reproof^  of  unsaying  what 
the  lips  have  said;  of  freezing  the  fountain 
that  was  flowing  fresh  and  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  of  melting  into  tenderness  the 
flinty  bosom  that  was  steeled  against  the 
voice  of  pity. 

What  was  written  in  my  eyes  oii  that  me- 
morable occasion,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say ;  but  Grahame  seated  himself  beside  me, 
and  I  saw  and  heard  him  only  for  the  r^ 
mainder  of  the  evening. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  repeated  my  visit 
to  Helen,  whose  character  I  found  more  in- 
teresting the  nearer  I  was  permitted  to  ap- 
proach towards  that  intimacy  which  I  have 
ever  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  temporal 
blessing  of  my  life.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cloud  upon  her  brow,  and  something  of  ab- 
straction in  her  manner,  which  I  was  unable 
to  understand,  not  knowing  the  anxiety  that 
was  preying  upon  her  susceptible  mind,  and 
undermining  her  naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion. We  were  conversing  on  subjects  which 
excited  her  to  energy  and  warmth,  but  I  ob- 
served that  she  oilen  paused  suddenly,  and 
turned  her  head  in  the  attitude  of  listening 
when  the  wind  rushed  past  the  windows,  or 
when  a  step  was  heard  pacing  along  the 
quiet  street  below.  At  last  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Helen  started  up  with 
hope  and  gladness  in  her  eye,  exclaiming,  "It 
is  my  brother." 

I  enquired  if  he  had  been  long  from  home  ? 
— "  Oh  no !  only  at  a  dinner  party." 

She  then  continued,  in  a  low  and  hurried 
manner,  "You  do  not  know  (Heaven  grant 
you  never  may !)  what  it  is  to  doubt." — Her 
words  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
her  brotlier,  and  she  turned  to  receive  him, 
with  a  smile  that  might  almost  have  wooed  a 
spirit  from  the  bowers  of  bliss.  Would  that 
it  could  have  kept  a  sinner  from  the  haunts 
of  vice ! 


Grahame  had  torn  himself  away  at  an 
early  hour  from  the  convivial  board ;  and  fau 
sister,  aware  of  the  struggle  such  an  efibrt  < 
must  have  cost  him,  devoted  herself  to  his 
amusement  with  a  degree  of  vivacity  aod 
animation,  stimulated  by  the  real  h^pineas 
of  feeling  that  he  was  again  safely  and  se- 
curely at  her  side,  and  that  one  hour  of  > 
temptation  had  passed  over  wilhoot  hs 
victim. 

I  know  not  how  far  my  own  coBTena- 
tion  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
evening;  but  H  was  one  over  which  memory 
stUl  lingers,  and  from  which  time  has  not  yet 
effaced  the  nearest  approach  I  ever  remeoi- 
ber  to  have  made  to  earthly  happiness. 

Grahame  was  a  man  who  possessed  a  sort 
of  mastery  over   the   minds   of  others— a  ' 
power  which  he  was  best  pleased  to  exer- 
cise, in  turning  serioos  things  to  ridicule,  un- .) 
veiling  false  pretensions,  and  lowering  the  '| 
standard  of  human  intellect :  when,  therefore.  ]\ 
he  chose  to  lay  down  his  offensive  weapons,  | 
and  to  enter  unarmed  into  the  social  inter-  { 
course  of  life,  his  looks,  words,  and  most  tri-  .^ 
fling  acts  of  kindness,  possessed  a  tenfold  *' 
charm,  arising  partly  from  the  warm,  sincere, 
and    earnest    feeling,  which   accompanied 
them.     With   this  feeling,  his  intercourse 
with  his  sister  was  invariably  marked ;  and, 
while  he  professed  himself  incapable  of  lov- 
ing any  other  creature  in  the  worid,  my 
vanity  was  piqued  at  finding  myself  so  total- 
ly excluded ;  and  that  fatal  yearning  of  the  | 
heart  was  awakened  in  mine,  to  appropriate 
to  itself  some  secret  treasure,  to  erect  some 
altar  even  to  an  unknown  God, 

**  For  pilfrlm  dreun*  at  mldBight  boor  to  Tiiic, 
And  weepf  and  worship  Uiere.** 

Nor  was  I  long  in  discovering,  that  in  an 
affection  pore,  deep,  and  ardent,  I,  as  that 
sister^s  friend,  might  possibly  become  a  par- 
taker ;  and,  without  calculation  of  the  oonse- 
queoces,  I  tried  with  fresh  energy,  my 
powers  of  pleasing.  What  was  the  motive 
which  impelled  me  onward,  I  scarcely  know. 
It  might  be  a  vain  and  foolish  ambition,  to 
obtain  the  affections  of  one  who  was  said  to 
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bf  incapable  of  loving.  Whatevtr  it  wac,  I 
luiqiieetioaabljr  had  my  reward:  whatever 
it  was,  the  moviof>8prin^  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  which  I  attached  to 
the  object ;  for  when  I  first  listened  to  pro- 
fevsiooa  of  attachment,  humble,  deep,  and  un- 
chiin^eablc,  from  thii  man  of  pride  and  po- 
vprty^  I  felt  as  if  I  had  gained  the  world. 

Let  no  woman,  who  wonld  not  steep  her 
bread  in  bitterness,  and  her  pillow  in  tears — 
who  would   not  have  her  brow  oversha- 
dowed with  grey  hairs,  her  cheeks  blanched 
by  a  premature  and  deadly  paleness,  her 
eye  too  dim  for  tears,  her  voice  too  faint  for 
prayer,  and  her  step  too  feeble  for  the  bur- 
den of  the  day — be  led  on  by  pity,  admira- 
tion, vanity,  or  any  other  power  or  impulse 
to  love  *^  tlie  man  whom  she  esteems  not" 
There  are  other   afflictions  in  this  world 
which  break  the  natural  heart,  and  bow 
down  tlie  aspiring  spirit,  and  quench  the 
buoyant  hopes  of  youth — but  none  can  be 
like  unto  this ;  for  it  poisons  the  very  springs 
of  tctidt*mcs8  and  atfection,  and  pursues  us 
like  a  merciless  enemy,  even  into  the  sanc- 
tuary;  where,  amidst  holy  thoughts,  and 
lervent  supplications,  there  falls  upon  the 
»oul  a  ooid  and  heavy  sense  of  lonelinesss, 
an  aching  want  of  one  who  is  not  near  to 
bow  tiic  knee,  luid  sue  with  us  for  pardon 
and  salvation. 

To  love  with  ardour  and  constancy  one 
"-wliom  wo  esteem  not,**  some  hold  to  be 
impossible ;  and  so  unquestionably  it  is  to  a 
wi  U-regulaied  and  rightly-influenced  mind ; 
but,  amongst  the  multitudinous  mass  of  hu- 
man beings,  how  many  minds  are  not  thus 
n- grated  and  influenced — ^how  many  are  di- 
viijcd  between  earth  and  heaven,  loving  the 
:hiii^  of  tliis  world,  yet  longing  after  ano- 
ilier!   It  is  to  that  such  this  warning  must  ap- 
ply ;  for  such  was  1,  at  the  time  of  my  inti- 
ifiacy  with  the  brother  of  Ellen  Grahame, 
^Ua,  shut  out  from   all  confidential  intei^ 
munse,  except  with  his  sister,  loved  me  the 
better,  that  I  dared  to  break  through  the 
•i.arkles  of  society  Tor  her  sake  and  his. 
I    h&d,  it  k  true,  my  share   of  suffering 
to    endure,   for   both>^my  friendship  for 


Helen  was  Janghed  at  at  an  affecta- 
tion of  romance;  ahe  waa  called  the  ** pic- 
turesque young  woman,"  and  I  the  lady  pa* 
tronness ;  but  when  my  intimacy  with  her 
brother  was  suspected,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  horror  of 'some  of  my  friends,  espeeaally 
my  cousin  Jane,  who,  for  her  part,  would 
never  encourage  the  advances  of  a  man 
whose  character  she  did  not  approve. 

I  was  not  naturally  ill-natured,  nor  was  it 
any  gratification  to  me  to  make  a  tart  reply ; 
but  I  could  not  help  reminding  her  of  the 
evening  when  she  and  tliis  desperate  char- 
acter were  engaged  in  such  close  and  ear- 
nest conversation. 

'^But  you  must  remember,'^  she  replied, 
^  that  I  purposely  left  my  seat  and  went  to 
another  part  of  the  room." 

"^  Yes,  my  dear  cousin,  when  his  attention 
was  absorbed  by  another  lady,  yet  not  until 
you  had  agreed  to  join  him  in  a  party  of 
pleasure." 

Experience,  always  allowed  to  be  an  able 
and  powerful  teacher,  is  most  instructive  in 
what  relates  to  our  intercourse  with  what  is 
called  the  world,  because  the  daily  and 
hourly  occurrence  of  familiar  events,  all 
tending  to  tlie  developement  of  character, 
places  the  human  mind  in  its  infinite  varie- 
ties, perpetually  under  our  observation. 

Before  twenty  years  had  rolled  over  my 
head,  I  had  become  a  proficient  in  the  art  of 
pleasing ;  and  so  habitual  the  practice  of  it 
was,  that  my  labours  of  love  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  my  own  sphere  in  society ; 
and  80  diflicult  did  I  find  it  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  complaints  of  poverty  or  suffering, 
that  my  purse  was  first  drained,  and  then 
my  ingenuity  put  to  the  rack  for  expedients 
to  relieve,  assist,  or  comfort  But  the  great- 
est trial  to  my  patience  was  in  the  constant 
visitations  of  persons,  in  whose  affairs  1  had 
no  interest,  but  whom  I  was  still  unable  to 
part  from  wi^out  an  invitation  to  come 
again.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happened, 
when  I  had  commenced  a  favourite  book, 
set  apart  an  evening  for  a  particular  friend, 
or  phinned  an  agreeable  excursion,  in  step- 
ped a  very  distant  relation,  the  widow  of  an 
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inn-keeper,  who  remembered  my  mother 
when  a  bride,  and  had  brought  her  work, 
and  her  eldest  eon,  to  spend  a  long  day  with 
me.  Or,  in  the  noon-tide  heat  of  summer, 
there  would  come  a  bevy  of  young  women, 
dressed  in  red,  from  my  father's  farm,  say- 
ing, (though  the  fact  had  escaped  my  me- 
mory) that  I  had  kindly  invited  them  the 
last  time  I  was  there.  Add  to  which,  there 
were  dabblers  in  the  fine  arts,  who  came  to 
see  my  bust  of  Apollo,  my  pictures,  medal- 
lions, and  all  sorts  of  niceties,  which  I  had 
studiously  collected  for  the  gratification  of 
my  visitors — flower-fanciers,  who  came  to 
see  my  carnations — young  girls  who  had  no 
pianos  at  home,  and  came  to  practise  upon 
mine — sons  and  daughters  of  my  very  dear 
friends,  to  whom  I  had  offered  to  teach 
Italian — ^in  short,  the  labours  of  Hercules 
were  nothing  to  mine ;  and  to  the  labour 
was  added  no  trifling  accompaniment  of 
vexation— such  as,  my  best  engravings  lent 
out  to  copy,  and  sent  home  with  a  blot  of 
ink  upon  the  best  face — my  Roman  head 
returned  witliout  a  nose — and  the  most  va- 
luable books  of  my  library  not  returned  at 
all.  But  I  was  patient  and  long  sufiering ; 
and  the  praises  of  my  goodness,  the  thanks 
for  my  bounty,  the  flattery  of  my  talents,  and 
the  insatiable  love  of  pleasing,  spurred  me 
on,  until  I  ceased  to  have  a  moment  that 
coula  be  called  my  own ;  and  the  prime  min- 
ister himself  could  hardly  have  his  waking 
thoughts  and  nightly  dreams  more  full  than 
mine  were  of  floating  visions  of  indefinite 
good  and  certain  evil. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  sci- 
ence of  winning  hearts  my  studies  were  con- 
fined to  my  own  sex  only.  I  had  my  com- 
plement of  lovers;  and  since  I  could  not 
marry,  I  pitied  them  all.  Indeed,  my  refu- 
sals, wrung  from  me  by  necessity,  were 
couched  in  such  gentle  words,  and  accom- 
panied by  so  much  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion, that  I  believe  the  attachments  which 
they  pronounced  unchangeable  would  really 
have  proved  so,  had  their  termination  rested 
with  me.  It  was  so  harrowing  to  my  feel- 
ings to  occasion  a  moment's  pain  to  any 


ooe,  that  I  dunnk  with  honor  fmn  inflicting 
what  they  told  me  would  be  nothiiig  ies 
than^eadi  upon  those  who  Imred  me  ao  de^ 
▼otedly.  But  experience  here,  aa  in  many 
other  cases,  taught  me  to  be  more  sparing 
of  my  sympathy;  for  I  soon  fbond,  that 
from  this  death  my  admiren  were  bleved 
with  a  very  speedy  resurrection.  One  who 
had  sat  down,  with  loaded  pistols  oo  the  ta- 
ble, ready  to  shoot  himself  at  a  certain  boor, 
was  married  in  three  weeks ;  another,  whom 
I  had  driven  into  banishment  to  the  wilds  of 
America,  did  certainly  emigrate,  with  a 
companion  more  willing  to  ahare  his  &ie; 
and  a  third,  who  had  declared  his  detmni- 
nation  to  drown  his  passion  in  the  din  oTnar, 
entered  into  the  tobacco  trade,  and  became 
a  stout  and  wealthy  man.  Thus  I  was  re- 
lieved from  the  torturing  anxiety  I  felt  for 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  my  lovers,  and 
the  remorse  which  must  have  been  mine, 
had  I  found  myself  really  the  destroyer  of 
either. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Trerb  is  nodiing  more  wonderful  in  the  j 
construction  of  tlie  human  mind  than  its  ca-  • 
pability  of  sufi*ering.    I  never  loved  but  once, 
and  that  attachment  cost  me  more  than  all 
the  other  troubles  of  my  life.    So  far  as  ii ' 
might  aid  my  purpose,  I  should  be  willing 
to  recall  that  season  of  trial,  to  dive  into  the 
abyss  of  memory  and  bring  up  the  bitter 
weeds  which  overspread  and  choaked  the 
natural  springs  of  hope  and  energy  in  mj 
heart;  but  there  is  no  language  capable  o( 
conveying  an  idea  of  what  the  heart  that  has 
felt  alone  can  understand.    We  may  speak 
of  the  ordinary  calamities  of  life,  because  wr 
usually  address  ourselves  to  those  who  ha^-e  , 
experienced  the  same ;  but  there  are  su^er- 
ings  of  which  it  is  as  vain  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription, as  to  tell  of  the  impression  roade 
by  a  dream,  of  which  we  may  indeed  reJatr 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  but  that  which 
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constituted  the  vividneea,  the  life,  the  easence 
of  the  vision,  must  be  oursi  and  oun  only. 

In  referring  to  this  part  of  my  life  I  am 
able  to  recollect  nothing  but  what  bore  eome 
relation  to  the  moving  spring  of  all  my 
thoughts  and  actions.  I  am  not  aware  that 
1  neglected  any  of  the  various  claims  upoQ 
my  attention,  which  I  had  myself  established ; 
but  I  know  that  I  performed  my  wonted 
routine  of  occupations  witli  more  heaviness 
and  languor,  and  that,  although  I  had  long 
neglected  the  duty  of  prayer  Ibr  myself,  I 
tlien  learned  to  pray  earnestly  and  diligently 
for  anotiier. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  able  and  popular 
writer,  that  even  if  prayer  had  never  been 
enjoined  as  a  duty,  we  should  still  have  ap- 
plied to  It  as  a  necessary  resource  &om  the 
very  weakness  of  nature.  It  was  in  this 
way,  despairing,  helpless,  and  utterly  desti- 
tute of  power  in  myself^  that  I  offered  up 
pi  t:  lions  for  the  better  guidance  of  one  whose 
l.appinefts  was  of  more  importance  to  me 
titan  my  owiL  I  had  heard  of  gracious  and 
{ilmost  miraculous  answers  to  prayer,  and 
f  )r  same  time  deceived  myself  with  the  pre- 
FumptuoDS  hope  tliat  I,  who  had  hitherto 
n<';^lected  to  lay  hold  of  this  blessed  privi- 
ii'iLrp,  might  just  kneel  down  and  pray  for 
arty  particular  good  which  I  chose  to  specify, 
attd  that  my  prayer  would  be  granted.  But 
my  presumption  had  its  cure — and,  in  my 
oihti  condemnation,  I  had  cause  to  bless  the 
n«ercy  and  justice  of  Him  by  whom  it  was 
appointed. 

Helen  Grahame  was  fully  aware  of  the 
aitachment  which  existed  between  her  bro- 
ihrr  and  myself,  and  oAen  thanked  me  with 
tears  of  gratitude  for  having  cheered  him 
with  the  happy  thought  that,  when  she  was 
Cifi^,  he  would  have  one  friend  left  behind. 
Sot  were  her  tears  those  of  gratitude  cdone 
~-»he  sometimes  spared  from  her  own  hard 
lot  the  motti  tender  sympathy  for  mine — that 
I  iihould  have  fixed  my  atlections  upon  one 
\^liose  character  and  circumstances  were  so 
•U-calculated  to  increase  my  happiness. 

^  Grahamehasakind  and  generous  heart,'' 
•he  would  say,  *'but  you  must  never  marry 
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him  until "  and  then  her  voice  would 

falter  between  hope  and  despair.  ^The 
sister  who  was  born  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  him,  upon  whom  he  has  a  natural  claiai| 
has  no  right,  even  if  she  had  the  inclination, 
to  cast  him  off;  but  to  continue  a  connexion 
of  this  kind  is  very  different  from  establish- 
ing a  new  one.  Be  kind  to  my  brother,  I 
beseech  you,  for  your  regard  may  help  to 
save  him.  Show  him  that  you  think  him 
worth  your  solicitude,  but  on  no  account,  I 
entreat  you,  enter  into  any  sort  of  engage- 
ment with  him,  nor  sacrifice  one  iota  of  your 
own  respectability,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  for  his  sake.  Such  a  sacrifice  would 
be  unspeakably  calamitous  to  you,  and  could 
be  of  little  service  to  him ;  for  such  are  the 
necessary  laws  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  female  character,  that,  should  a  woman 
descend  but  one  step  from  her  proper  station 
to  draw  up  a  man  who  has  fallen  i»elow  his, 
she  is  not  only  unable  to  assist  him  who  will 
not  assist  himself,  but  becomes  inevitably  in- 
volved in  his  degradation." 

I  was  sitting  with  Helen  late  one  evening, 
my  sister  having  agreed  to  call  for  me  on 
her  return  from  a  party,  when  my  friend  dis- 
closed to  me  more  tlian  she  had  ever  don^ 
before  of  her  post  liie  and  change  of  fortune. 

'^I  do  not  like  to  dwell  much  upon  this 
theme,"  she  said,  "  for  when  I  speak  of  my 
parents  and  the  home  I  once  enjoyed,  I  feel 
my  failing  health  too  keenly,  and  the  want 
of  those  comforts  which  a  weakly  frame  is 
apt  to  make  us  pine  for.  The  natural  heart 
is  affected  by  natural  things,  and  human  ten- 
derness ever  accompanies  human  weakness; 
tlius,  while  I  weep  too  oAen  when  I  tliink  of 
my  own  mother,  and  turn  too  fondly  to  her 
past  kindness  when  treated  harshly  by 
strangers,  my  desire  is  to  think  more  and 
more  of  that  Parent  whose  arm  is  still  near 
to  support  me,  of  that  home  where  the  weary 
may  find  everlasting  rest,  and  of  tliose  com- 
forts which  are  mercifully  provided  for  the 
helpless  and  the  needy." 

I  replied,  that  we  did  well  to  look  to  the 
rest  that  was  eternal,  for  this  world  had  little 
to  offer. 
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**  I  believe,"  she  continued,  ^*  that  the  true 
Christian  may  enjoy  a  degree  of  peace, 
which  almost  deserves  the  name  of  rest,  even 
in  this  life.  It  b  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
world  as  of  our  own  hearts,  that  we  are  so 
tossed  about  by  contending  interests,  and 
vrorn  by  paltry  cares  and  vexations.  If  we 
first  love  God,  and  then  the  creatures  he  has 
formed  afler  his  own  image,  we  shall  be  able 
to  regard  the  world,  of  which  they  form  a 
part,  without  either  attaching  to  it  the  im- 
portance that  is  felt  only  by  servile  minds,  or 
the  contempt  which  is  assumed  along  widi  a 
pretence  to  superior  wisdom ;  but  if  we  first 
love  the  world,  we  shall  find  neither  time 
nor  ability  to  devote  our  tlioughts  to  the 
author  of  it ;  and,  however  faithful  our  ser- 
vice may  be,  we  must  still  look  to  the  world 
for  our  reward,  and  to  a  jealous  God  for  our 
punishment 

''  Let  nfe  warn  you,  my  dear  friend,  against 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
It  is  an  amiable  desire  which  leads  you  on, 
but  you  must  have  learned  by  this  time  the 
utter  impossibility  of  gratifying  all  the  wishes 
of  all  your  friends ;  and  there  is  an  economy 
of  time  and  thought  which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  we  may  husband  our  powers  for 
more  useful  purposes.  Nothing  can  look 
more  like  virtue  at  first  sight,  than  to  spend 
all  your  time,  your  thoughts  and  talents,  in 
the  service  of  others;  but  may  not  these 
valuable  faculties  and  possessions  be  frittered 
away  in  things  of  very  trifling  importance, 
when  they  might,  with  just  the  same  degree 
of  kind  and  generous  feeling,  be  more  bene- 
ficially employed  ?" 

The  evening  was  now  growing  late,  and, 
as  hour  afler  hour  passed  on,  Helen  became 
more  grave  and  silent,  until  her  cheerfulness 
entirely  gave  way,  and  she  could  speak  on 
no  theme  but  one. 

"  My  friend,"  said  she,  "  you  are  with  me 
now  for  the  first  time  in  my  hour  of  weakness 
— the  midnight  hour — when  my  brother  has 
not  returned !" 

She  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  her  narrow 
apartment,  and  I  had  no  consolation  to  ofier. 


except  a  few  emp^  words  of  hope  Uai  he 
would  soon  be  here. 
*<He  will,  I  doubt  not,"  she  aoawered— 

"but  how  T' 

I  had  never  beheld  him  except  as  a  man 
of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  wan  unable  to 
picture  him,  even  to  my  imagination,  ia  any 
other  character. 

'*  We  are  all  that  are  leflof  a&ilen  &mi!y,^ 
she  went  on,  "the  last  of  a  blighted  name; 
but  this  would  be  nothing  if  my  poor  brother 
could  but  lay  down  his  head  at  ni^t  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  Blumbera. 

The  midnight  hour  was  now  passed,  and  I 
Helen  was  still  pacing  to  and  fro  with  weary 
and  irregular  stepe.  Her  hollow  cheeks  had 
grown  more  pale  and  haggard,  from  the  want 
of  natural  repose ;  and  her  dark  eyes  more 
bright  and  flashing,  with  the  fever  baming 
in  her  veins.  Her  long  raven  locks  had 
been  thrown  back  from  her  forehead,  as  if  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  her  brain ;  and  it  might 
be  with  a  slight  touch  of  impatience,  arisisg 
from  her  disorder,  and  the  many,  many  times 
she  had  paced  the  floor  at  the  same  hour  oi* 
night,  when  no  eye  was  upon  her  save  that 
which  seeth  in  daricness  as  at  noon-daj. 

Oh !  were  it  possible  for  man  to  peoetratp 
the  recesses  of  woman's  heart,  to  know  all  her 
fervent  love,  her  deep  anxiety,  her  borning 
hopes,  her  aching  fears,  her  devotednees,  her 
zeal,  her  forgetfulness  of  self,  he  would  surely 
sometimes  tear  himself  away  from  that  fel- 
lowship which  is  not  of  the  heart,  to  mitigate 
her  anguish,  and  snatch  her  from  a  prema- 
ture but  lingering  death ! 

The  brother  of  this  incomparable  woraac 
came  at  last— and  how?  We  heard  the 
tread  of  many  feet,  and  one  rude  lau^K  be^ 
fore  the  bell  was  vrrung  with  a  violence  thai 
made  us  start ;  for  Helen  had  been  so  care- 
ful that  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  shoulu 
be  asleep,  and  unconscious  of  what  mi^L. 
pass,  that  we  had  spoken  sofUy  and  selJosi 
for  the  last  hour.  She  now  took  up  the  lemr 
in  silence,  and  beckoned  me  toibtlow.  I  di. 
so,  and  received  it  from  her  hand  when  wc 
had  reached  the  door,  which  she  unbolted  2s  , 
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quickly,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible. 
I  had  seen  her  a  few  moments  before,  Ian- 
guu],  weary,  and  almost  helpless  as  a  child ; 
but  she  now  stood  in  a  commanding  attitude 
klorc  the  jovial  crew,  who  controlled  their 
boi>'lerous  mirth  at  her  presence,  while  she 
received  her  brother,  reeling  from  their  arms, 
steadied  him  along  the  passage,  and  up 
itfiin,  without  a  word,  except  to  tell  me  to 
bar  tlie  door  and  remain  below ;  and  if  my 
sister  should  call,  to  go  quietly,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  her  again. 

Awed  into  obedience  by  her  firmness,  dig- 
nity, and  aelf-possession,  I  did  as  she  direct- 
ed ;  but  when  all  again  was  silent  and  secure, 
1  !o€l  my  presence  of  mind,  and  throwing  my- 
self upon  a  couch,  gave  way  to  the  natural 
horror  occasioned  by  the  spectacle  I  had  just 
wimepsed  of  the  man  I  most  admired  and 
loved— lost,  degraded  and  brutalized. 

The  woman  who  continues  to  love  the 
mm  whom  she  has  seen  intoxicated,  proves, 
h'^yond  a  doubt,  one  of  IhcFe  two  facts — 
« !th»'r  that  she  has  no  true  sense  of  what  con- 
stitai's  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  or 
il.  It  her  love  is  love  indeed. 

It  was  not  long  before  Helen  returned, 
Mill  pale ;  but  now  that  her  faint  hopes  were 
over,  and  she  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  calm, 
imtirnt  and  resigned,  with  the  active  assi- 
duity of  an  affectionate  nurse,  she  stirred  the 
fire,  and  made  ready  some  refreshment,  as  if 
he  for  whom  she  prepared  it  was  worthy  of 
her tenderest  care;  nor  was  I  forgotten  in 
her  solicitude  for  him.  While  waiting  for 
the  boiling  of  the  water,  she  turned  towards 
me,  and  holding  out  her  hand — "  My  poor 
fri*»nd/' — she  was  beginning  to  say, — but  we 
boUi  knew  it  was  no  time  for  words ;  and  the 
ii'ii  moment  I  felt  her  tears  upon  my  cheek. 

*•  Whf»n  will  you  be  able  to  find  rest  for 
ynijr-eir?''  said  I. 

^ho  smiled,  but  made  me  no  answer. 

*•  Dear  Helen,  you  cannot  drag  on  life  in 
ti.i*  manner.** 

*•  1  have  existed  io  this  manner  for  two 
yean,"  said  she;  "you  see  I  have  a  great 
dral  of  strength  left  ;'*  and  so  saying,  she  took 
up  the  eoflee,  and  smiled  as  she  passed  me, 


with  such  a  look  of  love  and  pity  as  I  imagine 
ministering  angels  wear,  when  they  go  forth 
upon  their  errands  of  mercy. 

Soon  aAer  this  I  heard  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was  listening 
to  my  sister  and  my  cousin,  relating  the  various 
amusements,  literary  and  intellectual  of  the 
pastevening.  ^'Howdiflferently  the  same  even- 
ing may  be  spent !"  thought  I,  and  was  sflenL 

Had  the  brother  of  my  friend  been  a  man 
of  generally  depraved  conduct,  or  dissolute 
manners,  the  fatal  spell  which  bound  me  to 
him  could  never  have  existed,  or  must  have 
been  broken  on  the  first  discovery  that  such 
was  his  real  character.  But  he  was  at  this 
time  the  victim  of  one  vice  only,  into  which 
he  plunged  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  brought 
on  by  his  altered  circumstances,  and  his 
want  of  right  principle  to  bear  them  with  for- 
titude ;  and  Uiis  vice  had  not  yet  been  long 
enough  in  operation  to  produce  the  natural 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  vitiating  the 
whole  heart,  of  extinguishing  every  hope, 
and  expelling  every  laudable  desire.  He 
had  his  seasons  of  penitence,  of  which  I  waa 
not unfrequently  a  witness; — liis  visitations 
of  agony  and  remorse,  in  which  he  would  ap- 
peal to  his  sister  and  to  me  for  that  encourage- 
ment which  I,  at  least,  was  unable  to  offer. 
But  Helen  had  looked  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  merciful  deal- 
ings of  providence  than  1  had.  As  we  jour- 
neyed through  the  wfldemess  together,  she 
was  to  me  like  a  blessed  messenger,  who 
brought  tidings  of  wells  of  water  when  I  was 
faint  and  despairing. 

"  You  see,"  she  would  often  say,  "  my  bro- 
ther has  not  yet  lost  his  love  of  virtue.  To 
you  I  need  not  point  out  the  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness of  his  regard  for  those  whom  he  is 
able  to  respecf* 

"  While  this  remains,"  I  replied,  "there  is 
hope." 

"  There  is  hope  to  the  very  lnj»t,"  she  an- 
swered. "  There  was  hope  for  the  thief  upon 
the  cross;,  when  he  appealed  to  the  crucified 
Jesus ;  and  there  is  hope  for  the  sinner  in  his 
dying  hour.  I  own  my  spirit  fainlF  within  me 
at  erery  fresh  instance  of  ingratitude  and 
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alienatio&of  the  heart  from  God ;  but  I  know 
that  he  continues  to  be  merciful,  and  that 
when  we  are  weak  and  powerless  to  assist 
each  other,  he  has  often  his  own  wise  and 
gracious  means,  inscrutable  to  the  under- 
standing of  man,  by  which  he  calls  back 
his  wandering  sheep,  and  appoints  his  ser- 
vants at  the  eleventh  hour." 

With  this  melancholy  attachment,  kept 
alive  by  alternate  hope  and  fear,  still  pray- 
ing upon  my  heart,  I  dragged  on  a  comfort- 
less existence;  but  so  great  was  my  profi- 
ciency in  the  art  of  managing  my  countenance, 
my  voice,  and  my  whole  demecuiour,  that  I 
could  still  laugh  with  the  merry,  sigh  with 
the  sad,  argue  with  the  contentious,  sentimen- 
talize with  tf)e  poetical,  reason  with  the  pro- 
found, and  trifle  with  the  gay ;  indeed  I  could 
accomplish  all  the  business  of  life  (for  of 
mine  this  was  the  business)  without  betray- 
ing the  real  state  of  my  heart  and  affection. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  I  could  not 
do — I  could  not  sit  down  with  a  confidential 
friend,  and  talk  over  in  perfect  openness  and 
freedom,  some  of  the  topics  which  had  been 
wont  to  interest  me  most  Here  I  was  at 
fault ;  and  consequently  some  of  my  friends 
thought  me  less  agreeable  than  formerly; 
and  no  wonder;  for  to  be  generally  pleasing 
in  society,  it  is  necessary  that  the  heart  should 
be  free  from  absorbing  care;  and  what 
cause  can  be  so  productive  of  care,  per- 
plexity, and  distraction  of  thought,  as  an  un- 
fortunate and  ill  placed  attachment? 

Oh !  guard  against  this  enemy,  my  young 
friends,  as  you  would  against  one  that  is  able 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  soul,  both 
here  and  hereader ;  and  let  your  defence  be 
a  rightly  governed  mind,  and  your  protec- 
tion the  overshadowing  love  of  your  heaven- 
ly Father ;  for  this  enemy  is  one  which  some- 
times comes  in  the  morning  of  life,  like  a 
scathing  wind  upon  the  blossoms  of  spring ; 
and  the  mind  that  was  just  putting  forth  in 
hope  and  gladness,  shrinks  back,  and  con- 
tracts within  the  narrow  precints  of  despair 
— becomes  ieilered  with  heavy  bonds,  that 
cannot  be  broken,  and  laden  with  a  weight 
that  no  aAer  circumstance  can  remove.     It 


may  seem  childish  or  romantic  to  dwell  thus 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  passion,  prover- 
bial for  its  lightness  and  buoyancy;  but  tbere 
are  hearts  from  which,  tliough  the  cause  may 
be  forgotten,  its  melancholy  effects  will  never 
be  effaced. 

As  I  was  one  day  sitting  under  (be  dis- 
pensation of  a  long  story,  told  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  by  an  old  foxhunter,  a  note  from 
Helen  Qrahame  was  put  into  my  hand.  I 
affected  to  receive  it  with  petfect  indiffer- 
ence, and  folded  it  in  my  fingers,  with  my 
head  turned  towards  the  sapient  narrstor  for 
full  five  minutes  longer.  At  last,  afVer  help-  • 
ing  him  to  laugh,  as  I  had  often  done  befcre. 
at  what  he  called  a  capital  joke  put  upon  the 
village  schoolmaster,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
escaping,  and  opening  the  note  in  my  own 
rbamber,  read  as  follows: 

"Gome  to  me  as  soon  as  poasible,  and 
bring  a  physician  with  you,  for  my  brother  is 
dangerously  iH" 

A  slight  line  was  drawn  through  this,  and 
another  sentence  hastily  added: — Come 
alone:  the  physician  must  not  find  you 
here." 

With  trembling  steps  I  hurried  od  lo  see 
my  friend,  and  share  in  her  anxiety,  however 
deep  its  cause  might  be.  I  found  her  watch- 
ing beside  her  brother,  whose  flushed  coq»- 
tenance,  burning  hand,  and  wandering  eye, 
bespoke  an  alarming  state  of  irritatioii.  A 
dangerous  fever  was  pronounced  to  be  hk 
malady;  and  all  the  little  consolatioo  I  en- 
joyed, and  which  Helen  was  too  generoos  to 
deny  me,  was  that  of  providing,  out  of  the 
liberal  allowance  with  which  my  father  indul- 
ged his  children,  those  comforts  and  neces- 
saries that  would  otherwise  have  been  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  my  poor  friend. 

^*  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the  naiore  of 
true  affection,"  she  said,  ^as  to  deny  you 
this  gratification ;  especiodly  as  my  own  re- 
cources,  depending  upon  my  daily  hibcKas, 
are  now  cut  off.  I  once  enjoyed  the  bapp- 
ness  of  giving ;  and  from  what  I  remember 
of  it,  I  know  that  you  are  more  blest  than  I 
in  receiving.** 

The  fear  of  exciting  suspicion  preTeoiedl 
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my  being  often  present  with  Helen  in  her  dis- 
iTrvs,  but  my  thoughts  were  with  her  alwnys  in 
I  iliat  little  darkened  chamber,  while  my  tears 
.  and  prayer*  upon  my  sleepless  pillow  bore 
I  witness  alone  to  the  agony  that  wrung  my 
I  heart  Prayers,  such  as  I  had  never  brcatlied 
before,  seemed  now  the  only  language  in 
which  I  could  unburden  my  griefs ;  and  while 
comparatively  reckless  of  my  own  eternal 
safety,  I  entreated  for  one  who  was  now  una- 
ble to  ask  (or  himself,  that  he  might  be  restored 
to  life — to  life,— indeed,  to  ail  that  constitutes 
ilic  vitality  of  our  existence ; — to  "  the  means 
of  grace,  and  to  the  hope  of  glory." 

"  I  prayed  (fori  was  not  naturally  selfish) 
t})at  tbi«  might  be  accomplished,  even  if  I 
myself  were  struck  out  of  the  account,  and 
if  it  should  be  effected  without  any  instru- 
mentality or  participation  of  mine. 

Well  may  it  be  said  of  the  human  heart, 
tliat  it  m  deceitful  above  all  things,  when  it 
can  deceive  us  even  in  prayer.  I  thought,  at 
the  time,  that  I  should  not  only  be  satisfied, 
hut  happy,  if  my  prayer  was  granted.  I  was 
tried,  and  the  weight  of  my  disinterested 
zf^al  found  wanting. 

In  tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks  my  friend 
was  restored  to  peace  of  mind,  and  her  bro- 
ther  to  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
(K>wers,  though  still  much  reduced  and  en- 
iVpblcd.  Helen  told  me  almost  in  an  ecstacy 
of  joy,  that  he  had  often  requested  her  to 
read  particular  passages  from  the  Bible  to 
him  during  his  ilbess.  She  had  sometimes 
fVared  tliis  might  be  only  the  wandering  of 
ri<:lirium ;  but  we  both  now  observed  that  his 
conversation,  though  he  spoke  seldom,  was 
much  altered. 

1  was  left  alone  with  him  for  a  short  time 
one  evening,  when  he  addressed  roe  very 
seriously,  requesting  that  I  would  not  ques- 
tion him  as  to  tlie  state  of  his  mind  and  feel- 
jnirs. 

*•  I  cannot  bear  U  now,**  he  added.  "  I 
h:\ve  passed  through  a  great  deal  besides 
trie  agony  of  disease;  and  I  would  not  Wil- 
li ncrly  have  my  thoughts  interrupted." 

My  friend  and  I  now  rejoiced  in  secret 
and  alooe^  aod  the  gratitude  with  which  I 


returned  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the 
Reclaimer  of  the  wandering,  the  Redeemer 
of  the  lost,  filled  my  heart  with  a  happiness 
as  new,  as  it  was  perfect  in  its  mastery  over 
all  my  former  doubts  and  fears.  In  the 
wide  field  of  minute  and  trifling  things, 
where  women,  and  women  oiily,  find  food 
for  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,  we  ranged  to- 
gether, culling  the  flowers,  and  expatiating 
on  the  sweets,  of  the  enjoyment  of  which  we 
fondly  imagined  that  nothing  could  now  de- 
prive U8. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Graroi£  was  restored  to  health,  and  to  a 
better  government  of  his  mind  and  conduct 
I  still  continued  my  short  but  frequent  visits ; 
for  debility,  and  tlie  want  of  any  useful  em- 
ployment, with  a  distaste  for  the  company  of 
his  former  associates,  kept  him  a  close  pris- 
oner :  I  therefore  made  sure  of  finding  him — 
and  finding  him  all  that  I  could  desire  he 
should  be.  Was  it  so?  Alas!  while  the 
cup  of  joy  which  my  friend  partook  of  was 
filled  without  alloy,  there  were  certain  drops 
of  bitterness  in  mine,  which  I  could  neither 
describe  to  another,  nor  reconcile  to  myself 
While  the  feelings  of  Grahame  towards  his 
sister  were  animated  with  fresh  warmth  and 
gratitude,  tliere  was  something  in  his  beha- 
viour, imperceptible  it  might  be  to  one  who 
did  not  love,  but  oh !  how  changed  to  me  ! 
It  might  be  nothing  more  than  an  alteration 
in  the  cadence  of  the  voice,  every  tone  of 
which  had  established  in  my  heart  its  own 
distinct  and  peculiar  echo ;  or  the  averted 
eye,  whidi  told  too  plainly,  what  no  one  else 
could  understand — the  chain  of  sympathy 
broken,  and  broken  for  ever.  But  I  had  no- 
tliing  to  complain  of.  I  could  not  tell  the 
friend  of  roy  soul  that  her  brother's  voice  was 
changed,  and  that  he  did  not  look  at  me  as 
he  was  wont :  nor  was  the  change  so  marked 
aa  to  entitle  om  to  ask  for  an  explanatioa 
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There  was  noUiing  I  eould  do  but  pity  my- 
self, and  be  silent 

It  was  not  long  before  my  friend  told  me 
tliat  her  brother's  altered  views  had  stima- 
lated  him  to  seek  some  regular  employment, 
by  which  he  might  become  a  more  useful 
member  of  society.  I  thought  he  might  have 
first  mentioned  this  to  me ;  and  when  I  found 
that  my  lather  was  the  person  he  had  chosen 
to  consult  respecting  his  future  proceedings, 
I  fell  doubly  pained  at  being  thus  completely 
excluded  from  his  confidence.  Still  as  there 
never  had  existed  between  us  any  kind  of 
engagement,  beyond  what  was  implied  in  a 
mutual  acknowledgement  of  regard,  I  could 
not,  in  common  delicacy,  demand  what  I  had 
never  before  doubted  was  my  right 

My  father  communicated  to  my  sister  and 
myself  together  the  first  intelligence  I  heard, 
that  he  had  agreed  to  find  employment  for 
Grahame  in  the  bank ;  ^  for,**  said  he,  (and  I 
inwardly  blessed  him  (or  the  words)  "•  I  firmly 
believe  him  to  be  an  altered  man ;  and  his 
talents  for  business,  if  he  will  but  use  them, 
no  one  can  doubt." 

I  felt  my  face  beginning  to  tell  its  burning 
secret,  but  I  had  a  ready  way  of  extricating 
myself  from  all  such  emergencies;  and  after 
tying  up  a  drooping  rose,  which  had  sud- 
denly attracted  my  attention  in  tlie  adjoining 
green-house,  I  returned  when  my  cheeks 
were  cooler,  and  assured  my  father  that 
Flelen  Grahame's  description  of  her  brother 
was  so  favourable,  that  I  did  not  think  those 
who  trusted  him  now  would  find  him  un- 
worthy. 

"  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  observed  my  cousin 
Jane.  "  I  should  be  very  careful  how  I  trust- 
ed him." 

My  sister  spoke  more  kindly,  and  begged 
my  father,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  any  sup- 
port to  his  better  resolutions,  to  extend  his 
confidence  so  far  as  sometimes  to  invite  him 
to  the  house. 

My  hand  trembled  as  I  gathered  up  ano- 
ther rose,  and  I  almost  forgot  the  cloud 
which  had  lately  overshadowed  me,  in  the 
happiness  of  this  moment 

The  altered  character  of  Grahame  justify- 


ing the  confidence  of  my  father  and  the  hopes  1 
of  my  sister,  he  was  admitted  occasionaUy  i 
into  our  family  circle  on  terms  of  social  In- , 
tercourse.    At  first,  I  felt  solicitous  to  con-  •! 
ceal  the  degree  of  intimacy  which  liad  once 
been  ours ;  but  my  apprehensions  of  detec- 
tion were  quieted  in  the  manner  I  should  last 
have  desired.    Had  any  thing  of  this  nature 
been  betrayed,  it  would  have  been  on  mj 
part  only ;  and  I  must  have  been  misezably 
deficient  in  female  delicacy  and  tact,  had  I 
not  been  willing  also  to  forget  what  no  longer  | 
appeared  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

Once,  and  onee  only,  was  the  cabjed  al- 
luded to  between  us.  I  had  compleled  a 
gift,  which  he  had  himself  asked  of  ne,  is 
days  which  I  will  not  call  happier,  bat  in 
days  when  I  believe  I  was  lesa  wretched. 
This  gift  I  presented  to  him  one  day,  when 
we  were  alone.  He  received  it,  I  tboogbt 
with  some  emotion ;  and,  addreasing  ror 
once  more  by  my  name,  (that  sound  so  fuC 
of  meaning,)  **  Caroline,"  paid  he,  ^  I  am 
unworthy  of  this.  My  love  has  been  sbakeo 
by  a  tempest  If  it  has  now  neither  leavea. 
nor  fiowerR,  nor  fruit  to  ofier  you,  blame  me 
not  I  owe  you  much,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  ungrateful." 

"Name  it  not,"    said  1.     "To  see  you 
changed  in  heart  and  conduct  is  all  1  ercr 
asked  as  my  reward.    Continue  thus,  and  I  • 
shall  be" — tlie  happiest  of  women,  I  would  | 
have  said — but  my  heroism /orsook  me,  and 
I  turned  away  to  hide  my  tears.  '' 

^^  Caroline,"  said  he,  and  he  laid  his  hanu  • 
upon  my  arm  for  the  last  tinne,  with  a  look  j 
which  owed  its  tenderness  to  pity — ^*among>t  ' 
the  heavy  burdens  which  have  lately  rested  j 
on  my  conscience^  is  the  stem  duly  of  telling  <' 
you  — "  •' 

**  Say  no  more,"  said  I. 

"  Thank  you,  for  wishing  to  spare  me." 

**  It  was  myself  I  wished  to  spare/  I  ' 
added ;  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  | 

"  You  need  not  tell  me,  Grahame,  that  yoc  ; 
love  me  no  longer.    It  is  sufiiciently  eviderji 
to  one  who  can  think  and  feel."  ' 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  the  cause.  Wiib  i 
the  change  of  my  heart,  my  views  of  moral ,] 
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'  excellence  arc  changed ;  and,  vfhWe  I  no 
longer  admire  that  generoRity  and  kindness 
which  owe  their  existence  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  I  feel  that  I  can  love  only 
w  tie  re  there  is  consistency  of  cliaracter,  and 
^lability  of  principle." 

How  strange  is  tlie  capability  of  tlie  hu- 
man mind  for  receiving  impressions  from 
j  what  does  not  appear  at  the  time  to  strike 
0\e  attention.    It  roust  be,  timt  the  faculty 
{  of  perception  is  quickened  anew  by  the  touch 
of  fsome  vital  part,  or  that  the  flood-gates  of 
the  mind,  thrown  open  by  one  tremendous 
burst,  loose  particles  and  broken  fragments 
are  borne  in  along  with  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent   Whatever  the  philosophy  of  tikis  men- 
tal phenomenon  may  be,  I  can  remember 
even  now,  the  day,  the  hour,  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  when  these  words  were  spoken 
— the  room,  the  pictures,  the  furniture  within 
—the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  sunshine  with- 
out    And  yet,  so  absorbing  was  the  ttieme 
to  which  tlie  words  related,  that  I  stood  fixed 
ro  tlie  spot  hke  a  statue,  long  aller  the 
ispeakcr  had  departed,  and  left  me  alone — 
iiliuie,  indeed !  for  I  was  lost  in  a  grief 
tl.ai  admitted  no  fellowship—a  grief,  under 
wJtirh,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  find,  I 
C'ulJ  not  have  sought,  communion — a  grief 
which  I  ncillier  looked  for  consolation  to 
•ffM»the,  nor  anguish    to  embitter — a  grief 
**  »ii tricing  unto  itself  in  its  terrible  individu- 
ality/'   This  was  the  roan  for  whom  I  had 
|.n»yed,  and  wepi,  and  suflered.    My  suppli- 
ructions  had  been  that  his  heart  might  be 
changed :  his  heart  was  changed,  and  I  had 
rto  right  tq  complain. 

In  my  desire  to  administer  comforts  and  in- 
dulorences  to  one  who  had  enjoyed,  in  early 
ItiV,  a  more  than  common  share,  I  had  prac- 
tiM^tl  a  degree  of  economy,  at  variance  with 
my  usual  habits;  and  when  idle  comments 
wrre  made  upon  my  lately  acquired  propen- 
sity to  spare  every  unnecessary  expense,  I 
felt  a  seertt  exultation  burning  in  my  checks, 
and  lighting  up  my  eye  with  more  happiness 
than  I  could  have  derived  from  any  merely 
•rlfjsh  gratification.  But  this  secret  spring 
of  cnjoymenl  was  destined  to  be  dried  np^ 


like  many  others  with  which  I  had  been 
wont  to  refresh  myself  in  tlie  wilderness  of 
life.  Grahame  could  now  economize ;  and 
I  he,  too,  had  his  hidden  purpose,  for  which 
he  toiled  and  hoarded.  A  calculation  as  ac- 
curate as  could  be  made,  of  all  that  I  had 
spent  upon  him  was  entered  into,  at  his  de- 
pire,  by  his  sister,  and  the  supposed  amount 
laid  before  me  in  genuine  and  current  coin. 
I  resisted  with  all  the  spirit  that  was  left  roe, 
and  denied  the  correctness  of  the  sum — ^but 
all  in  vain.  There  was  something  cool  and 
imperative  in  his  manner,  that  awed  me  into 
obedience,  and  I  received  the  money  with 
that  sickness  of  soul  which  attends  most  fre- 
quently upon  its  resignation.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  induced  me  to  spend  this 
sum  upon  myself.  It  was  hid  in  a  secret  re- 
ceptacle, where  it  might  have  remained 
until  this  day,  had  not  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  sending  it  forth  through  a  more 
worthy  channel. 

The  health  of  Helen  Grahame  was  failing 
rapidly ;  and  when  the  summer  came  with 
its  wonted  respite  from  tlie  toils  of  education, 
it  appeared  highly  necessary  that  some  plan 
should  be  adopted,  to  restore  her  wasted 
powers,  and  enable  her  to  renew  her  accus- 
tomed labours.  Her  tlioughts  were  so  far 
removed  from  all  false  delicacy  and  paltry 
pride,  that  she  could  accept  a  kindness  with 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  one  who  gives; 
and  when  I  pressed  upon  her  tlie  advice  of 
her  phypi'cian,  and  my  own  scheme  for  re- 
moving her  to  the  south  of  England,  she  an- 
swered me  with  tears  of  gratitude,  as  she 
would  wish  to  be  answered  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances herself 

"  It  was  once."  she  snid,  "  tlie  happiness 
of  my  life  to  be  generous  and  bountiful.  It 
is  now  my  part  to  receive ;  and  I  thank  my 
God  that  I  have  one  friend,  who  is  botli  able 
and  willing  to  assist  me.  We  are  depend- 
ent creatures,  bound  to  each  other  by  innu- 
merable obligations,  which  constitute  the 
strength  and  durability  of  social  fellowship. 
It  may  appear  to  tliose  who  think  super- 
ficially, more  noble  to  be  above  receiving 
a«istanee ;  but,  were  all  too  proud  to  re- 
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ceive,  the  duty  of  giving  freely  and  cheei^ 
fully  would  find  no  room  to  operate ;  and  if 
none  were  willing  to  be  helped,  how  should 
we  exercise  the  Christian  graces  of  kindness 
and  charity  ?  I  have  struggled  hard  that  I 
might  not  cumber  the  ground,  nor  encroach 
upon  the  bounty  of  others.  Were  it  proba- 
ble that  you  would  ever  feel  the  want  of 
what  is  now  ministering  to  my  necessities, 
believe  me,  I  would  rather  die  than  prolong 
my  life,  at  the  expense  of  injuring  you :  but 
you  tell  me,  and  I  cannot  doubt  your  word, 
that  you  are  well  able  to  assist  me ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  you  the  happiness  of  binding 
up  the  broken  reed." 

My  kind  father,  ever  too  indulgent  to  his 
children,  and  not  averse  to  my  project,  added 
more  than  was  sufficient  to  my  hoarded 
store ;  and  if,  when  I  set  off  with  my  pre- 
cious charge  to  the  southern  coast,  the  pulsa- 
tion of  my  heart  was  not  in  tune  with  perfect 
happiness,  the  fault  was  not  in  my  friend, 
nor  in  the  animating  sense  of  satisfaction 
which  attends  upon  our  kindest  and  most  dis- 
interested nctions.  Oilen,  as  we  proceeded 
slowly  on  our  journey,  was  the  countenance 
of  that  friend  turned  towards  me  with  looks 
of  inexpressible  tenderness,  while  she  pressed 
my  hand,  but  spoke  not;  for  there  was  even 
between  us  one  subject,  one  of  intense  and 
mutual  interest,  now  seemingly  forbidden. 
I,  at  least,  could  find  no  words  sufficient  for 
my  feelings,  and  Helen  struggled  long  with 
hers,  before  she  could  convey  an  idea  of 
them  to  me.  Nor  was  it  possible,  even 
then,  that  her  sympathy  could  be  equal  to 
my  need.  Hers  was  a  gentle  spirit,  heaven- 
ward bound,  passing  through  the  vale  of 
tears,  with  no  desire  but  to  point  out  tlie  ce- 
lestial city  to  other  wanderers  by  the  way, 
and  to  gather  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  tlie  sacred  walls.  I 
was  a  dweller  in  the  wilderness,  lighting  up 
my  lone  cave,  spreading  forth  my  store,  and 
preparing  rest  for  the  weary  traveller :  but 
the  traveller  had  passed  on,  and  the  desert 
was  more  dreary,  the  cave  more  lonely  than 
before.  I  knew  that  he  had  gone  forth  to 
seek  a  "better  land,"  and  that  all  who 


seek  may  find ;  yet  was  I  unable  to  bless  his 
parting  footsteps,  for  1  was  led  behind.  No ! 
it  was  impossible  that  Helen  Grahame  ahould 
wholly  sympathize  with  me.  Those  who 
live  for  heaven  cannot  feel  with  thoae  who 
live  for  earth. 

I,  who  had  prayed  that  the  wanderer 
might  be  reclaimed  in  any  way,  on  any 
terms,  and  had  added  m  the  fervour  of  the 
moment,  even  without  loy  inatnimentality 
or  partieipatioo,  now  found  that  my  piayer 
was  granted,  and  acknowledged  that  I  was 
not  happy.  Yea,  I  was  almost  happy,  wfaee 
I  felt  the  play  of  the  gentle  breeze^  and  met 
the  pleased  and  animated  look  of  my  fiiead 
after  the  first  view  of  the  wide  ocean  bad 
burst  upon  us,  as  we  descended  into  a  peace^ 
ful  valley,  where  the  green  slopes  and  the 
rich  luxuriance  of  foliage,  bespoke  a  mM 
and  genial  atmosphere,  such  as  the  wasted 
and  the  weary  delight  to  breathe. 

We  were  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a  lam 
myrtle-wreathed  cottage  for  our  temporary 
residence,  where,  if  the  roses  were  not  fair 
to  me,  the  woodbine  lovely,  and  the  jessamine 
sweet,  they  were  all  I  could  desire  for  Helca. 
In  her  enjoyment  I  sought  and  (bund  ray 
own,  and  so  well  was  I  versed  in  the  art  of 
appearing  what  I  was  not,  that  this  exedleni 
and  guileless  creature  knew  little  of  the  sad- 
ness with  which  I  sometimes  looked  around 
upon  that  world  of  nature,  where  her  purer 
eye  beheld  enough  of  beauty,  glory,  and 
magnificence,  to  fill  the  anthems  of  celestial 
praise,  and  inspire  with  undying  melody  the 
harps  of  the  archangels. 

AfVer  my  friend  had  retired  to  rest,  came 
my  hour  of  melancholy,  when  no  eye  vm 
upon  me  but  that  of  the  great  Father  of  tbf 
universe,  whom  I  was  not  serving:  when  no 
step  was  near,  and  yet  1  market!  in  the  wid« 
expanse  before  roe  the  foot-prints  of  a  God. 
at  whose  shnoe  I  was  not  ofiering  up  my 
heart :  when  the  blue  s'nit  s,  Uic  shining  stan. 
and  the  silent  vault  of  Heaven  were  abot« 
me,  and  I  was  not  bowing  before  the  majesty 
of  their  creator,  nor  acknovdedging  his  em- 
pire in  my  souL  | 

For  a  short  time,  the  invalid  revived,  and 
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we  spoke  of  tlie  future,  as  those  Gonveree 
wlio  cxpf  ct  to  share  a  lorii^  life  together ;  but 
Uiis  transient  hope  soon  failed  us,  and  I  was 
at  a  lo!>s  how  to  carry  on  our  conversation 
b<»yond  the  present  hour.  Helen  assisted 
me  ;  for  death  was  no  new  subject  of  contem- 
plation to  her^  and  whether  she  spoke  of  this 
world  or  the  next,  her  lieart  was  full  of  hope 
and  trust 

We  were  seated  together  one  sunny  mom- 
in  5,  with  the  door  of  our  cottage  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  refreshing  breezes  that 
waved  the  light  sprigs  of  jessamine,  and 
mingled  iu  perfume  with  the  clustering  rose, 
when  Helen  asked  roe  if  I  did  not  wonder  at 
her  apparent  indifference  about  her  worldly 
roneema. 

"You  see  me  here,"  said  she,  "almost 
pcnnyless,  my  strength  failing,  and  the  time 
fajst  approaching,  when,  unless  something  un- 
expected should  occur,  I  mu8t  return  to  ar- 
duous duties,  which  I  am  rapidly  becoming 
\c!fs  able  to  perform." 

I  replied,  it  was.  indeed,  a  most  perplexing 
►  iiuaiion. 

**  And  yet  I  do  not  fear,"  she  continued- 

*•  Th<!rc  is  sometimes  a  veil  mercifully  drawn 

over  what  we  are  unable  to  look  upon.    I 

pretend  to  no  prophetic  vision ;  but  have  we 

not  heard  of  mstances  in  which  the  mother 

has  been  permitted  to  forget  her  child,  so 

tliat  the  thought  of  its  orphan  helplessness 

did  not  imbitter  her  dying  hour!    Is  it  not 

xi\t  same  merciful  hand  that  is  now  closing 

my  eyes  to  the  mysterious  future,  in  order 

'  tliat  1  may  trust  more  entirely  to  my  Hea- 

I  venly  Father.    My  friend,"  she  continued, 

stretching  out  to  me  her  emaciated  hand 

I  **  you  who  have  supplied  to  me  all  the  tender 

I  *>:rices  of  a  sister,— I  know  not  whether  the 

h')ppy  hours  we  have  lately  spent  together 

I  are  ordained  to  be  the  last  and  the  sweetest; 

I  but  as  I  have  always  wished  to  be  a  faithful 

nmnitress  to  you,  so  now  I  would  leave,  if 

we  mutt  indeed  be  torn  asunder,  my  parting 

charge  upon  your  heart    Endeavour  to  live 

more  to  yoursell^  or  rather,  more  to  your 

Cf'Ki;  and  while,  aa  a  practical  Christian, 

you  negleet  none  of  the  duties  enjoined  ob 
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I  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  hold  yourself 
more  separate  from  the  world.  Your  hour 
of  trial  has  not  yet  come,  and,  oh !  that  it 
never  may!  I  have  no  quarrel  witli  the 
world,  nor  would  complain  of  its  unkindness; 
but  as  a  master,  it  is  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  its 
service  wretched  slavery." 

My  friend  paused,  after  uttering  these 
words,  and  we  botli  looked  ont  in  silence  to- 
wards the  blue  sea,  where  a  few  white  sails 
were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  the  waves  just 
ruffled  by  the  summer  gale,  fell  upon  the 
shore  with  a  distant  and  monotonons  sound. 

Our  musings  were  interrupted  by  the  rapid 
approach  of  a  well  known  step.  In  an  in- 
stant, Grahame  stood  before  us,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  critical  stage  of  his  sister's  mal- 
ady, gave  utterance  at  once  to  the  glad  tid- 
ings he  had  brought 

^  Helen,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  am  an  inde- 
pendent man !  I  can  now  repay  your  kind- 
ness. My  uncle  in  Scotland  is  dead,  and  I 
am  proved  to  be  his  heir.  My  own  Helen, 
let  me  hear  you  say  how  happy  we  shall 
once  more  be  together." 

Helen  had  started  from  her  seat,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  her  brother.  Her  hands 
and  eyes  were  raised  to  Heaven,  and  one 
burst  of  gratitude  had  passed  her  lips,  when 
a  sudden  flush  of  crimson  rushed  into  her 
cheeks,  spreading  with  a  rapid  and  burning 
glow  over  her  temples  and  forehead,  while 
she  sunk  back,  supported  only  by  her  bro- 
ther's arms.  For  one  moment,  her  counte- 
nance was  lighted  up  with  a  faint  smile.  It 
was  the  last  effort  of  expiring  nature,  and 
my  first,  my  only  friend,  was  no  more. 

She  was  buried  in  a  quiet  church-yard  in 
that  sequestered  valley,  where  the  early 
blighted,  the  feeble,  and  the  failing,  still  re- 
sort; but  where  the  genial  airs  too  oAen 
sought  in  vain,  visit  none  more  lovely,  or 
more  worthy  to  be  loved.  We  left  her  lowly 
grave  to  the  solitude  of  that  woodland  scene 
to  the  sprinkling  of  wild  flowers,  the  song  of 
summer  birds,  and  the  unceasing  murmur  of 
the  ocean  wavea.  We  left  her  grave,  where 
we  had  wept  together,  and  returned  again 
to  the  busy  and  tumultuous  world. 
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There  was  notliing  on  tlie  journey  to  cheer 
or  revive  my  drooping  Bpirits.  Grahame 
neither  sought,  nor  offered  consolation.  He 
was  deeply  atTected — perhaps,  too  deeply,  to 
think  of  me ;  for  had  there  not  occurred  one 
short  interval  of  notice,  the  nature  of  which 
rendered  it  infinitely  worse  than  none,  I 
should  scarcely  have  supposed  him  to  be 
conscious  of  roy  presence.  We  were  pur- 
suing our  melancholy  way  in  silence,  when 
he  suddenly  addressed  me  in  a  very  serious 
manner  on  the  subject  of  economy,  a  prelude 
which  introduced  once  more  the  return  of 
the  sum  of  money  I  had  expended  upon  my 
lost  friend.  In  vain  I  attempted  to  remon- 
strate ;  I  could  not  find  one  word  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  cruelty  of  denying  me  this 
last  poor  consolation.  The  money  was 
placed  in  roy  hand,  and  I  grasped  it  uncon- 
sciously, without  once  glancing  at  the  sum, 
while  he  went  on,  hinting  at  the  need  I  might 
one  day  feel  of  that  bounty  which  I  bestowed 
too  profusely.  His  words  conveyed  no  mean- 
ing to  my  ear  at  the  time ;  I  only  felt  that  he 
spoke  daggers ;  but  after  circumstances  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was  acting  the  friendly 
part  of  preparing  me  for  a  calamity  which  he 
had  good  cause  to  apprehend.  This  short 
communication  over,  we  fell  again  into  our 
former  silence.  I  wept,  but  my  tears  were 
not  all  for  the  departed ;  and  in  this  unsocial 
manner,  the  journey  was  completed.  Weary 
and  dispirited,  leaning  on  an  arm  that  sup- 
ported me  because  I  was  a  necessary  burden, 
I  reached  my  father's  door.  The  night  was 
far  advanced,  but  all  seemed  bustle  and  un- 
settlement  within. 

"  Have  you  had  company?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  ready  reply  of  my  cousin 
Jane,  accompanied  with  a  look  of  meaning, 
which,  exhausted  as  I  was,  I  longed  to  un- 
derstand. More  assiduous  than  usual  in  her 
attentions,  she  followed  me  to  my  own  cham- 
ber, where  my  sister  was  waiting  to  receive 
me ;  and  her  embrace  being  also  more  warm 
tlian  usual,  I  felt  certain  that  some  influence 
was  at  work,  with  which  I  was  unacquainted. 
Some  secret  spring  of  excitement  had  evi- 
dently been  opened— of  excitement  that  was 


not  altogether  joy,  for  there  were  tntoem  of 
recent  tears,  which,  when  I  asked  lor  my 
father,  fk>wed  afresh. 

''  What  is  the  matter  r  said  I.  ^  What 
can  have  happened  amongst  yoQ?  I  see 
both  smiles  and  tears.  Tell  me,  thai  I  may 
share  in  one  or  both.'' 

The  mystery  was  toon  unravelled.     My 
father's  affairs  bad,  for  aome  time,  been  ad- 
vancing towards  a  fearful  crisio.    Grahame  | 
had  made  this  discovery,  and,  unable  to  ex- 
tricate or  assist  him,  had  done  what  he  ooold, 
in  the  way  of  lightening  his  burdeiMi  by  , 
offering  his  hand  to  my  sister,  for  whom  he  .' 
had  lately  entertained  the  biggest  admiratioB.  | 
This  intelligence  was  communicated  to  me; ' 
and  the  latter  part  of  it,  as  if  I  were  alio  J 
gether  unconcerned,  and  would,  of  coorse.  , 
rejoice  in  my  sister's  good  fortune ;  for  the  ' 
death  of  Grahame's  uncle,  added  to  hia  own 
continued  stability  of  conduct,  rendered  the 
match  in  every  way  desirable.    Did  I  re- 
joice?   Ask  those  who  have  striven,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to  divest  their  hearts 
of  selfishness,  to  inure  themselves  to  torture, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  happiness  of  others- 
ask  them  whether  the  natural  glow  of  human  ' 
feeling  is  ever  totally  extinguished — and  you 
will  be  able  to  imagine  whether  I  could  re- 
joice. 

A(\er  adding  to  the  intelligence,  which  1 1 
thought  sufficient  already,  that,  in  antkipa-  j 
Uon  of  the  sudden  winding-up  of  my  father^ 
affairs,  it  had  been  concluded  to  &x  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  my  sisters  marriage,  I  was 
left  alone,  with  many  kind  wishes  that  I 
might  sleep  well,  and  ariae  refreshed  from 
the  fatigues  of  my  journey. 

The  vulgar  adage,  that  ^misfortunes 
never  come  singly,"  has  often  given  rise  to 
thankfulness  in  my  heart,  that  thus  we  are 
spared  a  degree  of  suffering  which  mighi 
otherwise  be  intolerable.  It  is  impossible  to 
feel,  with  equal  poignancy,  two  calamities  at 
once ;  and,  consequently,  while  two  strokes 
fell  upon  me,  I  endured  only  the  agooy  oC 
one. 

The  wedding-day  passed  over  as  such 
things  usually  do.    My  fother  vpfemred  at 
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breakfast  in  the  morning,  hurried  over  his 
part  of  the  eeremonf,  and  often  turned,  when 
he  felt  that  enquiring  eyes  were  upon  him. 
My  dremes  had  been  prepared  for  me ;  and 
I  acted  my  automaton  part,  without  any  clear 
perception  of  what  was  passing.  I  was  to 
accompany  my  sister  as  her  bride's-maid ; 
anil,  when  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  my  fatlier,  was  told,  that  my  aunt  and 
cousin  were  much  more  fitting  helps,  and 
that  my  duty  was  to  support  my  sister,  and 
suBtain  her  spirits.  ^^  And  who  is  to  support 
uie  7"  said  I,  in  tlie  bitterness  of  my  heart ; 
but  I  neither  resisted,  nor  complained ;  and 
tiie  bridal  party  set  off  (the  newspapers  said, 
in  high  glee)  for  a  tour  on  the  continent 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Di  RixQ  my  six  monthH'  residence  on  the 
continent,  dark  passages  in  the  annals  of  our 
r.ixnily  occurred.  The  alteration  in  my  fa- 
iKor*s  circurndtances,  Uie  falling  away  of 
trusted  friends,  and  the  dishonour  thrown 
tipon  I  lis  name,  were  calamities  which  he 
tiu't  with  apimrent  fortitude,  but  at  the  ex- 
l*eiipe  of  his  life.  Beneatli  the  skies  of  Italy, 
tltii4  nu-lanciioly  event  was  communicated  to 
ti.s  children,  who  were  tlien  too  distant  to 
rrtum,  witli  any  hope  of  being  able  to  per- 
form the  last  sad  duties  of  affection:  nor  was 
It,  until  wearied  with  otir  continental  ram- 
iMe«,  and  wishing  for  more  settled  habits, 
i!iat  we  bid  adieu  to  the  shores  of  France,  and 
%:ftiled  for  our  native  country ;  where  a  home, 
supplied  with  all  the  comforts,  and  embel- 
i .  -  hed  with  many  of  the  elegances  of  life,  was 
pr«»pa/eil  for  our  reception — ^a  home  that  was 
T.n  home  to  me ;  for  there  is  something  in 
.]**pendence  upon  others,  in  being  an  useless 
^ttaciiment  to  a  family  of  which  you  are  not 
'•y  riirJii  a  member  which  drives  the  heart 
nut  of  doors,  however  comfortably  the  per- 
-*>ti  may  be  provided  for.  During  the  sea- 
son of  visiting  and  receiving  visitors,  I  was, 
however,  veiy  much  at  ease  on  the  score  of 


usefiilness,  for  the  entertainment  of  promis- 
cuous guests  was  decidedly  my  sphere  of 
excellence.  My  nster  felt  this  and  valued 
me  accordingly ;  for,  whenever  I  forgot  my 
duty,  grew  silent,  and  fell  back  by  a  sudden 
transition  of  thought  into  the  aching  void  of 
my  own  bosom,  I  was  reprimanded,  stirred 
up^  and  requested  to  be  more  entertaining, 
until  my  situation  sometimes  reminded  me 
of  that  of  the  caged  inhabitant  of  the  wilds, 
when  poked  out  and  made  to  roar  and  play 
tricks  for  the  edification  of  the  insatiate  mob. 

My  powers  of  pleasing,  seldom  exercised 
in  vain,  again  obtained  for  me  that  popular- 
ity I  had  once  enjoyed,  and  with  it  those 
racking  demands  upon  my  time  and  talents 
which  had  frittered  them  away  before.  If 
less  interested  than  formerly  in  the  business 
of  making  friends,  I  was,  perhaps,  more  pa- 
tient and  complying,  from  a  painful  and  hu- 
miliating sense  of  my  altered  and  helpless 
situation :  and  thus  with  the  increase  of  my 
intimate  associates,  my  expenses  were  in- 
creased also ;  for  there  were  tender-hearted 
creatures  who  wept  at  parting,  and  would 
not  be  pacified  without  a  promise  of  corres- 
pondence ;  young  gentlemen  who  did  every- 
thing but  offer  me  their  hands,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  wrote  for  a  letter  of  advice  every 
week,  protesting  that  I  was  the  only  person 
who  had  power  to  influence  their  lives ;  be- 
sides the  'Whole  community  to  supply  witli 
keepsakes,  tokens  of  affection,  and  what  not 
Resources  I  had  none,  and  my  brotlier's  lib- 
erality was  the  last  I  would  willingly  have 
encroached  upon;  so  that  notwithstanding 
the  comforts  of  his  home,  which  I  was  often 
pressed  to  regard  as  my  own,  I  lost  all  for- 
titude to  behold  my  three  letters  every  morn- 
ing, to  draw  upon  him  for  the  constant  hire 
of  carriages  and  other  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  social  life  I  was  leading,  and  de- 
termined to  seek  a  residence  where  I  could 
economise  and  live  more  pri\'ately. 

I  had,  or  believed  I  had,  innumerable 
friends,  and  I  now  resolved  to  favour  them 
with  some  of  those  long  visits  which  they 
had  BO  of\en  solicited.  What  I  am  about  to 
relate  of  these  friends  may  appear  to  militate 
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against  that  benevolence  and  good- will  which 
long  experience  has  taught  me  to  believe 
does  really  exist  amongst  mankind,  and 
which  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful in  me  to  attach  with  doubt  or  suspicion. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  great  deal  of 
personal  kindness  may  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  those  who  complain  of  the  contrary 
have,  surely,  never  looked  for  it  in  a  right 
spirit  For  my  own  part  I  have  litde  doubt 
that  more  than  one  family  would  willingly 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  entire  charge 
of  my  maintenance,  that  many  would  have 
freely  ministered  to  my  necessities,  out  of 
dieir  own  means,  that  all  were  kinder  to  me 
than  I  deserved,  and  that  the  distressing  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I  was  involved,  were 
not  owing  so  much  to  any  fault  of  theirs  as 
to  my  own  mistaken  views  of  human  life, 
and  ti\at  which  ought  to  be  our  chief  object 
in  journeying  through  it 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  arising 
from  a  multitude  of  friends,  is  tliat  of  being 
the  recipient  of  advice  from  them  all ;  so  that 
a  soul  of  adamant  alone  can  remain  unsha- 
ken in  its  determination,  while  subject  to  the 
influence  of  opinions  so  various  and  contend- 
ing. On  the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
all  others,  in  which  I  was  called  upon  to  act, 
my  friends  poured  in  upon  my  attention  their 
different  sentiments  respecting  the  steps  I 
was  about  to  take.  I  listened,  consulted,  and 
listened  again.  Each  night  undid  what  the 
day  had  done,  and  the  comments  of  the 
morning  undermined  the  convictions  of  the 
night  But  there  were  moving  springs 
within  my  own  heart,  which  my  friends  were 
unable  to  take  into  account  Independently 
of  pecuniary  considerations,  there  were 
melancholy  associations  attached  to  my  sis- 
ter's home,  which  I  should  have  been  sorry, 
had  any  one  possessed  the  penetration  to 
discover. 

That  woman  must  have  an  undisciplined 
mind,  indeed,  who  can  harbour  for  the  hus- 
band of  anollier,  one  thought  that  militates 
against  her  happiness ;  but  I  own,  I  could 
not  contemplate  the  domestic  scene  at  my 
sister's  fire-side,  without  being  made  doubly 


sensible  of  my  own  (brlorn  and  oii|votee(ed 
situation.     I  oould  not  feel  that  Gfabame 
was  my  brother.    I  oould  not  attain  the  art  ■ 
which  the  Greek  philosopher  esteemed  more  ' 
highly  than  that  of  memory— the  art  of  ibr-  i 
getting. 

People  reason  superficially,  when  tb^  talk  : 
abouttheprudenceor  imprudence  of  our  ac-  j 
tions.  They  see  the  surface  only,  and  know 
not  what  lies  beneath,  which  we,  who  have  i 
been  plunged  into  deep  waters,  may  be  Strug-  I 
gling  to  escape  from.  They  perceive  not  the  ' 
bright  vision  in  the  distance,  which  lores  us  I 
on — they  feel  not  the  thorns  under  oar  feet,  I 
nor  know  the  hidden  snares  of  a  path  wiiere  I 
flowers  have  been  scattered. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  left  my  sister,  to  try  • 
my  fortune  on  the  precarious  footing  of  that 
affection  which  had  risen  up,  and  been  tmr-  < 
tured  under  the  sun  of  prosperity.    My  ^ift 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  heart  of  a  very  ; 
early  friend,  to  whom  I  had  written,  stacm^  • 
the  pleasure  I  intended  doing  myself  and  her.  ; 
She  received  me  with  kindness,  it  is  true,  bu: 
wishing  to  be  quite  candid,  told  me,  when  it  ! 
was  too  late,  that  I  had  fixed  upon  the  very  I 
time  when  she  was  unavoidably  most  eo-  | 
gaged.    However,  she  would  make  no  stran-  { 
ger  of  me.    I  begged  she  would  not,  and  as- 
sured her,  I  had  no  objection  to  be  led  alooe. 

This  lady  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian ;  I  be^ 
lieve  a  good  woman,  but  certainly  ooe  who 
would  never  heal  a  broken  heart  Her  plea- 
sure, (I  will  not  say  her  pride,)  was  in  rect- 
fying  abuses,  dragging  hidden  things  id 
hght,  and  making  the  world  go  her  own  way. 
I  had  thought  her  severe  even  when  wv 
shared  the  gladsome  days  of  girlish  ^lee  to- 
gether ;  but  an  unusually  plain  person,  an«i 
forbidding  manners  having  repelled  many  oi 
her  associates,  her  temper  had  become  sou  red 
by  the  absence  of  those  mutual  kind  officer 
which  sweeten  life,  and  soAcn  down  iti^  ru^ 
ged  passages.  | 

Miss  Sharpe  was  sparing  m  all  persosu. 
indulgences,  and  strenuously  recommeodeJ 
otliers  to  be  the  same;  a  pieee  of  advicr 
which  she  assisted  them  to  adopt  by  ejcc.*ui^ 
ing  all  temptations  Drom  her  domestic  estab^ , 
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lishment  Still  the  wai  kind;  and,  in  the 
mid»i  of  her  hard  (are  and  home-dealing, 
would  preas  upon  me  the  welcome  of  the 
heart,  and  urge  my  remaining  with  her,  for 
reoiions  peculiar  to  hersell*;  because  she  had 
trreat  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  me  good,  by 
beating  off  all  the  superfluities  of  my  cha- 
meter,  and  reducing  me  to  the  measure  of 
t)^t  narrow  apace,  which  she  took  good  care 
I  8houId  not  forget  was  allotted  to  me  in  the 
creation* 

I  have  oAen  thought  the  power  of  sympa- 
thy extended  far  beyond  tlte  opportunity  of 
expressing  it,  else  why  that  mysterious  at- 
uaction  between  individuals  who  know  litUe 
of  t-ach  other's  real  character.  Even  within 
the  guarded  circle  of  Miss  Sharpens  associ- 
atrs  I  (bund  some  to  whom  I  could  confide 
my  thoughts,  and  many  more  who  trusted 
thrtre  to  me;  but  in  these  moments  of  social 
ifitrrcourte  I  was  watched  with  such  a  scru- 
iiDi/ing  eye,  tlmt  the  pleasure  was  hardly 
wtirth  ilie  price  paid  for  it ; — I  sometimes 
t  i!ked  too  much,  at  other  times  too  Uttle,  al- 
n  ays  said  something  tliat  would  have  been 
Uriier  unsaid ;  and  so  invariably  acted  unbc- 
i  orninijly,  tlmt  I  was  tempted  to  call  in  ques- 
ti.»n  the  real  regard  of  my  friend,  for  one 
wliosc  conduct  and  manners  afforded  her  so 
ii.'rle  satiisfaction.  I  was  then  told  it  was 
wounded  vanity  that  made  me  doubt  her  af- 
;'tTtJ<in;  tliat  I  had  lived  so  much  on  flattery 
I  coiiM  not  bear  to  hear  the  truth,  and  that 
iny  friend  had  always  thought  me  exceed- 
If  I  jly  vain.  I  could  not  but  wonder  why  this 
wholesome  intelligence  had  never  been  com- 
inuntcated  to  me  before.  Alas !  the  season 
of  adversity  is  too  of\en  made  choice  of  for 
tiie  telling  of  home  truths,  and  the  correction 
of  f«iults  that  were  willingly  borne  with  in 
'xir  prosperous  days.  How  is  it  that  the 
w  I  rid  performs  so  much  more  faithfully  its 
•>'/rn  duties  to  tlie  poor  than  to  the  rich? 
That  those  who  Imve  not  one  worldly  wish 
.jnjrniiificd,  feel  tJiemsclves  called  upon  to 
prearh  patirticc  and  humility  to  the  fallen, 
wl.il**  ihiy  fail  to  whisper  a  word  of  censure 
t'9  tiiiMC  who  are  above  them  1  Would  not 
a  »Ii:jlit  eflbrt  of  moral  courage  sometimes 


turn  the  bitter  and  unweleome  tide  into 
channels  where  it  is  more  needed  7— a  slight 
touch  of  Christian  ebarity  withdraw  it  from 
the  low  places  already  deluged  by  the  waters 
ofaflliction? 

Although  Miss  Sharpe  profeased  to  love 
candour  above  every  thing,  I  observed  that 
few  people  were  candid  with  her ;  and  there- 
fore determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  re- 
turning the  compliment.  It  was  always  pain- 
ful to  me  to  dwell  upon  the  failings  of  my 
friends,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others ;  so 
I  ventured  warily,  and  with  great  delicacy, 
to  hint  at  the  beauty  of  gentleness  of  man- 
ners ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  hint  understood, 
than  a  storm  burst  forth  for  which  I  was  lit- 
tle prepared,  and,  in  tlie  rage  of  the  moment, 
harsh  things  were  said  that  would  have 
driven  a  spirit,  even  more  subdued  tlian  mine, 
to  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  I  believe  my 
friend  was  sorry  afterwards  that  she  had 
compelled  me  to  leave  her  before  the  work 
of  reformation  was  completed.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  her  endeavours  were  kindly  in- 
tended to  promote  my  good,  but  her  reme- 
dies were  too  severe  for  my  constitution,  and 
I  lefl  her  with  the  conviction  more  than  ever 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  tliat  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  love  tiiose  who  will  not  let  us  have  a 
single  fault— just  as  impossible  as  to  thank 
the  doctor  who  declares  his  determination  to 
follow  up  the  application  of  probe,  caustic, 
and  bitter  draught,  until  every  constitutional 
malady,  even  the  lameness  with  which  we 
were  bom,  shall  be  removed. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  upon  a 
safer,  though  less  rocky  foundation.  Mrs. 
Frank  Barton  was  a  lady  whom  I  had  form- 
erly known  as  a  lively,  handsome,  and  al- 
most fascinating  country  belle ;  with  bright 
black  hair,  dark  eyes,  round  face,  and  never 
fading  bloom.  She  had  been  a  celebrated 
horsewoman,  a  loud  random  talker,  and 
something  of  a  coquette ;  and  I  felt  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of  figure 
she  would  make  when  adorned  with  matron- 
ly honours.  There  was  but  one  kind  of 
character  which  Mrs.  Burton  could  be— « 
saucy  affectionate  wife,  a  foolihhly  indulgent 
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mother,  and  a  warm-heaiied,  active,  bustling, 
hospitable,  mistress  of  a  house.  Her  easy 
doating  husband,  well  satisSed  to  have  se- 
cured a  treasure  for  which  so  many  sighed 
in  vain,  smiled  with  ineffable  complacen- 
cy at  her  boisterous  volubility,  and  would 
hardly  have  purchased  the  entire  possea- 
sion,  either  of  his  dignity  or  his  repose,  with 
the  sacrifice  of  her  pretty  pets,  and  becom- 
ing frowns,  which  he  well  knew  would  soon 
give  place  to  smiles  more  lovely,  and  en- 
dearments more  winning. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  not  the  woman  to  wait 
until  her  guest  had  been  shown  up  stairs  be- 
fore she  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  hospitality. 
The  farthest  gate  between  two  prodigious 
jaw  bones  at  the  extremity  of  an  avenue  of 
poplars  was  thrown  open,  the  groom  was  in 
readiness  for  the  horse,  and  the  master  and 
mistress  both  stood  upon  the  step  before  the 
door,  smiling  their  hearty  welcome;  while 
alternately  wrapped  in  the  wide  folds  of  the 
matron's  skirts,  or  peeping  past  her  apron, 
where  three  little  merry  looking  creatures 
with  cherry  cheeks,  and  pouting  lips  forever 
moistened  by  the  honey  dew  of  their  mother's 
confectionary.  My  friend  received  me  with 
an  embrace  so  warm  and  cordial,  that  I 
trembled  for  the  derangement  of  her  yellow 
head-dress,  and  the  profusion  of  laces  and 
ribbons  freshly  distributed  over  her  stout  and 
comely  person.  But  I  soon  found  she  was 
used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  would  care 
little  for  the  destruction  of  her  best  wreath 
of  red  roses,  if  the  work  of  mischief  were 
but  wrought  by  an  impulse  of  affection;  nor 
was  she  so  far  removed  from  the  stage  of 
infancy,  but  that  a  kind  kiss  would  alleviate, 
if  it  did  not  entirely  remove  all  her  griev- 
ances, and  make  peace  for  the  most  daring 
offender. 

I  was  soon  asked  into  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some dining-room,  where  two  or  three  lazy 
pointers  were  kicked  up  from  the  hearth  rug, 
and  an  old  favourite  cat  encouraged  to  re- 
main. Here  a  hundred  kind  questions  were 
asked  me,  which  I  was  not  allowed  time  to 
answer,  wine  and  the  richest  of  all  rich 
cakes  pressed  upon  me,  and  the  dear  baby 


sent  for  to  aea  the  lady,  and  try  whether  he 
would  be  quiet  in  her  anna !  but  this  expen- 
ment  proving  decidedly  to  the  dindvantage 
of  the  little  rebel,  he  was  snatched  a  way, 
and  I  was  then  hurried  up  stairs^  where  iomi- 
merable  empty  drawers,  cloeets,  and  shelves 
were  expoaed  (^  my  accommodation^  and 
oih^  preparations  for  a  long  visit,  made 
sufficiently  apparent  to  destroy  all  doabts, 
could  any  have  existed,  of  the  reality  oT  nj 
welcome;  and  a  long  visit  I  inwanily  de^ 
termined  it  should  be  when  my  kind  hrtsteiM 
had  led  me,  and  I  looked  out  upon  the  park- 
like green  before  the  houae,  where  dogs  and 
children  gambolled  in  unoonstrained  eajoy- 
ment  On  turning  round,  my  senses  were 
forcibly  saluted  by  that  which  proved  to  be 
an  omen  of  good  things  to  come.  Siidi  a 
dinner !  none  but  stout  gentlemen  with  white 
napkins  tucked  into  their  button-holes,  should 
sit  down  to  such  a  meal  as  was  spread  be- 
fore us  every  day  at  one  o'clock.  The  after- 
noon was  the  thing  we  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with :  for  Mrs.  Burton  having  enlbrced 
by  example  as  well  as  precept,  the  neceesity 
of  tasting  every  dish,  was  neither  so  lively 
nor  so  good  humoured,  as  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day ;  and  consequently  the  children 
were  very  naughty  children  indeed.  One  , 
had  to  be  chastised,  another  forbid  to  play, 
and  the  frequent  slapa,  scoldings,  and  natural , 
explosions  of  juvenile  rebellion,  drove  the 
quiet  husband  out  of  doors,  a  circumstance 
which  neither  added  to,  nor  took  away  from 
our  enjoyment 

Afler  such  fatiguing  aAemoons,  an  early  j 
tea  was  generally  thought  the  most  destra- 
ble  consummation,  and  then  the  board  was  ' 
again   covered  with  such  a  profusion  of  ij 
sweets,  niceties,  relishes,  and  temptations  to 
eat,  that  1  could  but  wonder  how  the  chil- 
dren, wliosc  inordinate  demands  it  wonU  | 
have  been  deemed  the  height  of  cruelty  u> 
refuse,  could  possibly  retain  their  glowing  i 
cheeks  and  fine  healthy  complexion;  but  con-  ^ 
stant  exercise  in  tlie  open  air  is  a  wonder-  ; 
working  power,  and  these  litde  revellers 
rushed  fortii  again  into  tlie  gardes,  the  or- 
chard, and  the  fields,  determined  to  wander 
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far  and  witle  from  home,  because  they  knew 
the  hour  would  not  bo  lon^  in  coming,  when 
rhey  would  be  severally  hunted,  caught,  and 
put  to  bed,  he  who  was  the  best  runner,  last 
of  rourse. 

I  It  was  mi}\  regret  I  discovered,  even  on 
t\e  first  day  of  my  viiiit,  that  Mrs.  Burton 
was  not  a  woman  to  sit  down  with  on  the  still- 
ness of  evening.  I  had  calculated  upon 
reading  a  great  deal  to  beguile  the  monotony 
of  my  life  in  the  country,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, had  brought  my  own  books,  not  ex- 
pecting much  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Frank 
Burton :  but  my  friend  so  oAen  interrupted 
me  with  exclamations  foreign  to  the  subject, 
was  so  exceedingly  inattentive  when  I  read 
aloud,  and  yawned  so  desperately  when  I 
was  silent  for  ten  minutes,  tliat  I  found  even 
here,  where  one  would  have  almost  felt  at 
liberty  to  do  or  to  be  any  thing,  it  was  neces- 
sary I  should  set  aside  my  own  gratification 
and  endeavour  to  be  more  generally  agree- 
able. Mrs.  Burton,  with  all  her  kindness, 
was  a  plain  spoken  woman,  and  scrupled  not 
lo  tell  me  she  was  dif^nppointod  that  I  did 
not  let  her  more  into  what  had  been  going 

I  on  in  the  world  since  we  parted.  "Tell 
me,"  said  she,  "  some  droll  stories  about 
those  odd  people,  the  Prinkels.  By  the  bye, 
has  the  old  maid  with  the  pink  nose  had  an 
offer  yet  ?  Or  did  any  one  ever  come  at  the 
bottom  of  tliat  mystery  about  the  coachman  ? 
And  the  poor  little  man  that  used  to  peep 
out  of  his  high  window  whenever  the  dogs 
barked?  But,  never  mind  now,  I  have  a 
whole  boiling  of  preserves  to  tie  down  before 
the  folks  come.  Only  just  think !  and  then  I 
have  to  dress.  Let  me  give  you  a.  bint 
this  afternoon,  Gary,  to  make  the  best  of 
yourself.  I  have  a  beau  (or  you."  And  she 
Irft  the  room  with  a  knowing  wink  that  spoke 
irreat  things  for  my  future  setdement 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  far  from  being 
•o'jritous  about  any  beau  tliat  tills  good  wo- 
man might  provide  lor  roe,  altliough  few  people 
muld  be  more  in  want  than  I  was  of  a  settled 
home  ;  for  I  was  entirely  witliout  resources, 
except  what  my  brother**  boonty  supplied, 


and  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  in- 
volved me  either  in  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
or  a  great  deal  of  meanness.  To  please  my 
friend,  however,  as  a  duty  I  owed  in  return 
for  her  hospitality,  I  dressed  myself  in  the 
manner  which  I  doubted  not  she  would  think 
most  becoming,  with  a  variety  of  colours, 
and  the  display  of  my  most  costly  ornaments ; 
and  her  raptures  on  my  first  entering  the 
drawing  room,  where  she  was  still  busy  ar- 
ranging the  furniture  and  dusting  the  man- 
tel-piece, fully  repaid  me  for  the  violence  I 
had  done  to  my  natural  taste. 

The  guests  arrived  at  an  early  hour, 
while  the  afternoon  sun  was  yet  shining  hot 
upon  the  flower-beds.  I  stood  at  the  window 
watching  them  alight,  and,  when  a  spruce 
young  man  rode  up  on  a  high-mettled  hun- 
ter, my  friend  gave  roe  a  smart  pinch  upon 
the  arm,  before  she  turned  round  to  receive 
the  first  motley  group  of  visitors.  I  thought 
tills  evening  would  surely  be  the  dullest  of 
my  life,  and  had  almost  resigned  every  hope 
of  exerting  myself  to  any  purpose,  when  per- 
ceiving the  great  deference  paid  to  my  ap- 
jicarance,  I  began  to  increase  in  self-impor- 
tance, and  tliis  sensation  being  by  no  means 
an  unpleasant  one,  my  good  humour  in- 
creased also,  and  I  benevolently  resolved  to 
turn  that  importance  to  the  advantage  of  the 
company.  At  this  gracious  moment,  my 
promised  beau  made  his  appearance.  He 
looked  at  me  and  scarcely  at  any  thing  else ; 
nor  was  I  averse  to  look  again  when  I  heard 
hiin  announced  as  Mr.  Burton,  of  whom  I 
had  often  heard,  as  tlie  eldest  brother  of  the 
family,  and  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  a  hand- 
some estate,  much  in  want  of  a  lady  wife  to 
grace  his  establishment  From  him  my  at- 
tention was  quickly  diverted  by  tlie  face  of 
my  worthy  little  friend,  twitched  all  over 
into  meaning,  while  she  presented  me  to  her 
brother,  for  there  was  no  opportunity  of  say- 
ing audibly,  '•  This  is  the  lady  1  have  so  often 
recommended." 

The  brother  was  a  decided  improvement 
upon  Mr.  Frank  Burton.  He  really  had  some 
notion  of  books,  and  had  made  himself  so  well 
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acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own  estate 
that  he  could  talk  about  Roman  roads  and 
the  Roman  method  of  constructing  walls. 

Alas!  that  refinement  should  spoil  half 
our  pleasures,  while  it  mskkes  us  but  a  poor 
recompense  by  purifying  the  other  half  until 
they  are  too  exquisite  to  last ! 

Spurred  on  by  the  vanity  of  being  the  star 
of  this  evening,  I  laid  aside  all  the  refinement 
I  could  spare  without  loathing  myself,  and 
was  '  hale  fellow  well  met,'  with  all  the  stout 
matrons,  country  damsels,  old  squires  and 
young  bocks,  who  drank  their  dozen  cups 
of  tea,  eat  their  proportion  of  plum-eake, 
talked  scandal,  and  played  cards  at  Mrs. 
Burton's  party.  It  was,  for  aught  I  know,  a 
pleasant  evening  to  all  the  other  guests — to 
me  it  was  not 

On  the  following  morning,  while  my  friend 
was  occupied  as  usual  in  her  domestic  tur- 
moils, greatly  increased  on  this  occasion  by 
the  eating  and  drinking  of  the  preceding  day, 
I  was  seated  alone,  and,  while  lost  in  a  kind 
of  reverie  composed  of  floating  pictures  of 
my  own  future  fate,  and  indefinite  specula- 
tions as  to  the  real  character  of  tliis  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, how  he  would  be  likely  to  acquit  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  and  many 
other  strange  thoughts  for  a  stranger  as  I 
was  then, — the  man  himself  appeared,  and 
accosted  me  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  He  said  his  man  had  brought 
along  with  him  a  capital  lady's  nag,  and  if  I 
was  fond  of  riding  it  should  be  saddled  im- 
mediately. I  looked  out,  the  sun  was  bright, 
the  atmosphere  fresh  and  invigorating;  I 
consented,  and  we  set  off  for  a  long  morn- 
ing's ride. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  make  interest 
with  a  woman,  does  well  to  lend  her  a  good 
horse  and  accompany  her  through  green 
lanes  and  woody  slopes,  where  tlie  tramp- 
ling of  the  hoofs  is  scarcely  heard  upon  the 
sofl  turf.  Whatever  affords  us  real  pleasure 
we  are  disposed  to  like,  and  the  transition 
from  the  animal  to  its  master  is  not  so  great 
but  that  a  kind  and  grateful  heart  may 
8ometimes.be  induced  to  make  it 

Mr.  Burton  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a 


summer's  morning  was  not  the  beet  time  for 
riding,  and  his  sister's  early  tea  afibnled  oi 
a  much  more  interesting  opportunity  of  am- 
bling through  the  lanes;  sometimes  while 
the  lengthened  shadows  lay  in  cool  relief 
upon  the  ground,  and,  sometimea,  when  the 
moon  was  shining  through  the  silvery  miaU 
of  twilight  How  often  did  I  wish,  during 
these  excursions,  that  my  kind  eompaniofi 
would  be  willing  to  remain  silent,  and  just 
keep  a  little  way  behind,  or  that  I  could  close 
my  eyes  to  his  plebeian  person,  and  my  ears 
to  his  coarse  brogue.  With  what  wmtidM- 
tion  could  I  then  have  looked  Irom  the  hiH 
where  he  took  me  to  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
the  domain  which  he  was  proud  to  call  his. 
and  with  what  fondness  might  I  have  ca- 
ressed the  faithful  animal  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  mine. 

When  a  man  gives  you  his  hoire  it  has  a 
serious  sound;  and  the  woman  who  does 
not  wish  an  offer  of  himself  to  follow,  would 
do  well  to  ride  no  more.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  one  of  the  last  of  my  wishes  that 
Mr.  Burton  should  present  his  large  hand  to 
me,  and  yet  I  rode  out  with  him  again 
and  again,  helping  out  his  few  ideas  with  so 
many  of  my  own,  and  supplying  him  with 
words  when  at  a  loss,  aa  if  fnMn  the  very 
sympathy  of  my  mind,  that  we  did  vastly 
well  together,  and  he  at  least  was  perfectly 
satisfied ;  for  my  habitual  mode  of  appear- 
ing pleased  left  him  little  room  to  doubt  thai 
I  was  so  with  him.  I  was  living  too  amongst 
those  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  su- 
perior being,  and  I  sometimes  qoestiooed 
whether  I  should  not  be  more  fastidious  than 
wise  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing what  his  sister  was  pleased  to  call  s 
^fne  catch} 

Amongst  the  many  arts  which  I  had 
learned  in  my  intercourse  with  the  worlJ, 
was  that  of  warding  off,  or  bringing  on  an 
offer  of  marriage,  with  so  much  tact  and  deli- 
cacy, that  none  but  tlie  mocit  penetrating,  or 
the  mostill-natured  could  accuse  me  of  design. 
On  tlie  present  occasion  however,  I  had  to 
contend  with  so  strong  a  determination  to 
that  fatal  point,  that  I  found  I  most  eitl^er  give 
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up  my  pleasant  ambling  altogether,  involve 
myself  in  a  very  di«agrceabte  dilemma,  or 
leave  the  hospitable  roof  of  tlie  Burtons, 
where  I  was  at  least  sure  of  a  heartfelt  and 
genuine  welcome:  nor  was  it  until  I  resolved 
upon  this  last  alternative,  that  I  felt  the 
&tron^  hold  tlicse  cheerful  and  unpretending 
people  had  upon  my  regard.  By  adopting 
their  habits,  and  laying  before  them  my 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  facts  and  per- 
sons (and  they  wanted  nothing  more)  I  had 
!  become  a  general  favourite,  and  had  good 
'  reason  to  believe  that  the  early  and  late  par- 
ties of  Mn.  Frank  Burton  had  never  been 
so  brilliant  before. 

I  had  not  at  first  quite  understood  what 
people  or  vulgar  and  empty  minds  are  most 
j  m  want  of  for  amusement,  but  I  was  per- 
fectly initiated  now,  and  could  peck  at  the 
imperfections  of  my   superiors,    laugh   at 
,  round  backs  and  crooked   noses,    wonder 
I  whether  those  who  were  better  dressed  than 
myself  had  paid  their  Christmas  bills,  set 
I  down  all  methodists  for  hypocrites,  interlard 
my  conversation  with  a  little  country  slang, 
and,  finally,  fill  up  the  chapter  of  folly  by 
1  idintling  vkat  I  did  not  understand. 

Thus  had  my  time  been  spent;  and,  be- 
c^u!^  thus  spending  it,  had  obtained  for  me 
unbounded  admiration,  I  felt  some  regret  at 
triking  leave  of  my  friend  Mrs.  Burton,  and 
,  receiving  the  tcnderent  adieus  of  her  wealthy 
'  brother,  which,  however,  he  kindly  promised 
with  a  look  intended  to  be  expressive,  should 
not  be  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  DL 

Fbo9  tne  hospitable  home  of  the  Bur* 
tons  I  made  a  sudden  and  almost  startling 
transition  to  the  residenee  of  my  most  aris- 
tocratic ihend— perhaps  I  ought  rather  to 
*ay  my  acquaintance,  for  Mm.  Arundel  had 
never  possessed  enough  of  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kiodttese  to  sweeten  our  intereourse  into 
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friendship.  She  was,  however,  a  very  de- 
sirable sort  of  person  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with,  (or  those  who  wished  \o  catch,  now 
and  then,  a  glimpse  at  what  is  called  good 
society,  and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
warm  comfort  of  the  heart  for  this  uncertain 
privilege. 

Mr.  Arundel  was  pleased  to  send  his  car- 
riage to  accommodate  me,  for  which  I 
should  have  been  more  thankful  could  he 
have  compelled  his  coachman  to  look 
pleased :  but  there  is  something  in  the  ser- 
vices which  the  domestics  of  the  wealthy 
render  to  their  poor  friends  and  poor  rela- 
tions, which  makes  them,  to  the  receiver, 
any  thing  but  agreeable  obligations.  On 
alighting  at  the  door  of  my  new  domicfle,  I 
was  greeted  with  no  kindly  welcome.  A 
pert  looking  woman  showed  me  up  stairs  tq 
my  own  room,  where  I  was  left  to  myself 
with  the  consoling  information  that  the  bell 
would  ring  for  dinner  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  Dinner !  I  had  ridden  ten  miles  after 
having  partaken  of  an  early  tea.  But  there 
was  no  need  to  expose  my  late  barbarism. 
I  had  only  to  prepare  for  one  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton's hot  suppers,  and,  like  many  other  ex- 
treme cases  about  which  fo  much  wonder 
and  alarm  is  expressed,  tliere  would  be  little 
difference  except  in  name. 

Before  half  an  hour  had  expired.  MrsL 
Arundel  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  her 
own  woman  to  assist  mc  in  performing  the 
duties  of  my  toilet,  thus  conveying  the  first 
intimation  that  she  was  conscious  of  my  arri- 
val ;  nor  was  it  with  gratitude  at  all  propor- 
tioned to  the  favour  that  I  accepted  the  ser- 
vices of  Mrs.  James,  whose  little  sharp  eyes 
seemed  to  flash  and  peep  about,  penetrating 
through  my  ill-stocked  wardrobe  with  roost 
mifeeling  scrutiny.  ''To  spy  out  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land,**  has  this  woman  come, 
thought  I,  but  I  submitted  myself  to  the 
magic  of  her  pliant  fingers,  as  the  only 
chance  I  had  of  appearing  in  such  a  manner 
as  would  not  make  me  wish  myself  up  stairs 
again  after  I  had  been  seated  at  table. 

Once  during  this  tedious  operation  I 
opened  my  lipS|  and  ventured  to  ask  if  Mn. 
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Arundel  had  any  visitore  at  present  staying 
in  the  house. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  replied  the  woman,  with  a  look 
suited  to  the  importance  of  her  information. 
"Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles  have  been 
here  some  time." 

Aching,  as  I  was,  from  head  to  foot  with 
curiosity,  no  less  than  with  the  various 
twitclungs  and  maltreatment  of  my  tormen- 
tor, I  still  could  not  bring  myself  to  ask  who 
these  illustrious  visitors  were ;  whether  the 
gentleman  was  young  or  old;  nor  whether 
his  relationship  to  the  lady  was  filial  or  con- 
nubial.  The  woman  looked  so  impertinently 
solicitous  to  enlighten  my  ignorance,  that  I 
determined  to  receive  no  further  information 
from  her,  and  drawing  down  a  curl  to  hide 
the  worst  part  of  my  forehead,  where  an 
embryo  wrinkle  was  threatening  to  mar  its 
polished  smootlmess,  and  casting  one  linger- 
ing look  of  satisfaction  towards  the  mirror,  I 
followed  her  to  receive  my  long-expected  wel- 
come, in  the  dressing-room  of  Mrs.  Arundel. 

''Only  think,  my  dear!"  she  exclaimed, 
after  an  embrace,  which  I  could  well  have 
done  without ;  "  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles 
here !  Well,  I  dare  say  they  will  not  frighten 
you  away.  You  will  find  them  the  best  peo- 
ple in  the  world  to  do  with,  if  you  can  but  be 
natural  and  easy  with  them — so  happy  to- 
gether, it  ia  really  quite  delightful  to  see  a 
mother  and  son  so  united.  I  oAen  wish 
Arundel  would  take  a  lesson  of  politeness 
from  Sir  Charles.  There  is  notliing  so  cap- 
tivating in  private  life." 

I  ventured  to  remark  that  Mr.  Arundel 
had  once  been  admired  for  his  politeness. 

''  Ah !  a  fiddle-faddling  way  that  he  has, 
which  nobody  cares  for.  That  is  not  what  I 
mean.  I  mean  something  that  makes  you 
feel  handsome,  and  good-humoured,  and  as 
if  <ivery  one  liked  you,  without  a  word  being 
said  directly  to  the  point,  and  when  you 
know  that  it  is  not  so." 

"Sir  Charles  must  be  very  clever." 

"No,  not  so  clever  either  in  the  way  of 
reading,  or  politics,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind ; 
but  just  the  sort  of  man  to  make  a  woman 
happy ;"  and  she  si^ed. 


All  this  while  ray  friend  was  studying  in  a 
tall  mirror,  her  face,  her  figure,  her  attitudes 
all  that  could  be  studied  without  tlie  counter- 
part upon  whom  these  charms  were  to  be 
played  oC  Sometimes'her  head  was  tossed 
backwards  so  as  to  create  a  sudden  trem- 
bling and  glittering  amongst  the  glossy  curU 
— sometimes  a  scarf  was  carefully  placed  as 
if  in  the  act  of  falling  or  just  caught  up  by 
the  soil  and  snowy  arm — and  sometimes  a 
glance  was  thrown  over  the  graceful  shoulder 
to  ascertain  whether  tlie  Grecian  bend  of  the 
back  was  made  sufiiciently  evident  to  all  ad- 
mirers. I  thought  my  liUx>urB  at  the  toilet 
that  day  had  been  unparalleled,  bol  they 
were  nothing  to  those  of  my  friend,  and  she 
was  a  married  woman ! 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  thia  munif^ 
icence  of  charms?"  thought  I:  ^The  hus- 
band has  always  been  represented  to  me  as 
the  very  personification  of  insignificance ;  and 
surely  married  ladies  are  not  a^citous  to 
charm  elsewhere." 

Sir  Charles  Moira,  young,  handsome,  ac- 
complished, and  graceful,  was  insignificant 
too ;  every  one  was  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  Lady  Moira.     She  was  still  beau- 
tiful, though  in  the  meridian  of  life.    Her 
dress  was  that  of  a  mourner,  though  not  of 
the  deepest  shade ;  but  it  needed  no  peculiar  I 
costume  to  indicate  tliat  the  widow's  grief  * 
had  not  outlived  her  weeds.    A  profusion  of 
light  flowing  hair  mingled  with  the  sable  <• 
honours  of  her  brow ;  and  when  she  smiled, , 
it  was  with  the  gracious  condescension  of  j 
one  who  is  so  rich  in  happiness,  and  liberal  1 
of  favours,  that  she  can  dispense  them  to  aK  ,1 
without   sufiering  any  diminution.     There  J 
was  something  in  her  whole  appearance  m  J 
incomparably  magnificent,  that  when  ahe  I 
first  entered  the  room  I  could  not  help  com- 
paring her  to  a  richly>freighted  vessel  in  fuK 
saO,  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  the  company, 
to  lilde  boats  and  small  craft,  thrown  bari 
upon  the  foam  of  the  receding  wavca.  ,^ 

I  had  never  heard  of  Lady  Moira  before 
tliis  day.  Her  sphere  of  existence  had  heea 
and  must  ever  be  distinct  from  mixie ;  yet 
such  is  the   mysterious  influence  of  that 
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which  mankind  have  agreed  to  call  good- 
breeding,  that  in  an  instant  I  was  awed  into 
ail  mi  ration,  and  employed  my  mind  almost 
I  entirely  in  wisliing  everything  unsaid  and 
'  undone  tlmt  would  not  give  pleasure  to  Lady 
I  Moira.    She  had  evidently  found  other  minds 
equally  subvervient    Her  wishes  had  been 
aruicipated,  her  will  obeyed  on  the  slightest 
iriiimution.    Adulation  had  been  perpetually 
I  breathed  into  her  ear ;  and  to  obviate  the 
I  doubts  that  might  sometimes  arise  respect- 
ing her  sanctification  in  the  world  to  come, 
frhe  was  dignified  with  her  apotheosis  in  this. 
Sir  Charles,  the  most  skilful  and  accom- 
pli^ied  flatterer,  had  practised  upon  his  mo- 
!  tl^er^s  credulity  since  the  days  of  infancy, 
I  ajid  she  had  bountifully  repaid  him  in  the 
'  itttme  coin ;  so  that  whatever  either  might  re- 
I  quire  of  the  other  (and  tiiey  sometimes  re- 
quired a  great  deal)  was  brought  about  by 
Kuch  ctrcunilociition  and  studied  sweetness, 
ill  at  it  might  truly  be  said,  ^'  the  paltry  prize 
waa  hanlly  wortli  the  cost.** 

Witii  this  interesting  couple  I  now  plied 

:  my  rPAily  skill  to  please,  by  arts  adapted  to 

ih«'ir  tat>te;  but  1  soon  found,  that  however 

I  might  congratulate  myself  upon  the  suo- 

cms  of  my  endeavours,  I  was  not  at  all  con- 

craiuhilrd  by  Mrs.  Arundel,  who  had  never 

'  (irv.imed  of  finding  in  her  poor  friend  a  de- 

I  iii^htful  companion,  a  charming  girl,  a  dear 

[  entertaining  creature,  as  I  was  perpetually 

■  cnJlcd,  with  even  warmer  encomiums  upon 

ti*e  agreeable  addition  of  my  society  to  tiieir 

previously  happy  little  circle* 

It  is  a  severe  test  of  love  to  find  our  friends 
<If^ciuedly  preferred  before  us,  just  when  we 
^iad  been  hoping  to  obtain  favour;  and  Mrs. 
Arundel  could  not  conceal  from  observation, 
that  the  green-eyed  monster  may  shoot  his 
envenomed  dart,  even  where  connubial  feli- 
ci  ty  ia  not  concerned.  Paying  as  litUe  re- 
I  ^ard  as  I  possibly  could  to  the  frequent 
■pirnetie  insinuations  with  which  this  mon- 
«ter  inspired  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  was  en- 
jo>ing  a  season  of  almost  uninterrupted 
triumph,  when,  on  one  ever-memorable  day, 
my  newly-acquired  homrart  were  brought 
low,  and  mieerably  aoiled  in  the  duat 


Lady  Moira  was  a  charming  pertormer  on 
the  harp,  with  which,  however,  she  was  but 
seldom  pleased  to  throw  her  audience  into 
ecstacies ;  but  she  had  graciously  chosen  out 
one  morning  a  favourite  Italian  air,  which 
Sir  Charles  accompanied  with  his  voice, 
while  I  acted  tlie  enraptured  with  all  my 
might,  when  a  bustle  was  heard  in  the  ball,  a 
loud  voice,  alas !  too  easily  recognised,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  accompanied  by  her  brother, 
were  ushered  in,  as  having  called  to  see  Miss 
Irvine.  In  vain  had  the  servant  opened  the 
door  of  another  apartment ;  Mrs.  Burton  had 
heard  music,  and  music  she  declared  was 
her  passion. 

With  my  wonted  self-possession,  never 
more  severely  put  to  the  test  than  on  thb  oc- 
casion, I  advanced  to  meet  the  unwelcome 
intruders,  hoping,  by  a  closer  encounter  to 
quiet  the  exclamations  of  this  boisterous 
little  woman.  But  no;  she  had  been 
completely  broiled;  the  horses'  fetlocks 
buried  in  dust  all  tlie  way — did  not  think 
it  had  been  so  far,  or  would  not  have  come 
only  to  see  about  a  loin  of  veal ;  ^*  for  people 
tell  me,"  said  she,  "  the  butchers  here  keep 
better  veal  than  down  yonder,  where  we  live. 
Tom  rode  so  fast,  too, — in  haste  poor  fellow." 
She  added  in  an  under-tone,  with  a  nod  and 
a  wink ;  "  and  tlien  this  habit ;  do  you  know, 
Gary,  I  have  never  had  a  habit  on  since  little 
Peter  was  born— bless  the  boy !"  And  then 
she  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  fuce, 
and  untied  her  bonnet,  exhaling  all  tlie  while 
long  and  audible  breathings,  which  must,  I 
thought,  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
where  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles  were 
seated,  vainly  endeavouring  to  look  absorbed 
in  the  Italian  music 

Mrs*  Arundel  had  now  her  hour  of  triumph; 
and  I  marked  the  inward  satisfaction  with 
which  she  smiled  at  my  dilemma;  while, 
determined  that  I  should  not  escape  without 
smarting  to  the  very  bone,  she  entered  into  a 
lively  conversation  with  Mrs.  Burton,  in  which 
the  honest-hearted  woman  did  not  detect  the 
snare,  but  rattled  on  with  long  histories  about 
her  poultry,  and  the  poultry  of  her  neigh- 
boon,  her  children,  and  all  the  odd  things 
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that  were  constantly  happening  in  her  estab- 
lishment 

My  swain  had  the  good  sense  to  be  silent 
while  he  sat  behind  the  door  with  his  hat 
held  between  his  knees,  in  his  bare  red 
hand,  gloveless,  and  swollen  with  the  sum- 
mer's heat. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  music,"  Mrs.  Burton 
exclaimed.  ^  Pray  go  on,  ma'am ;  pray  go 
on,  sir,"  to  Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles. 
^There's  nothing  I  delight  in  like  music 
Law,  Cary,  do  you  know  what  has  happened 
to  Burton's  (iddle  V*  and  she  indulged  her- 
self for  one  moment  with  a  sort  of  internal 
chuckle,  the  constant  prelude  to  her  favourite 
stories,  of  which,  in  all  companies  I  was  ap- 
prehensive. 

^  Well,  you  must  know,  I  was  reaching  up 
for  a  pot  of  orange-jam,  (Prank  always  likes 
orange-jam  at  his  tea ;  and  little  Peter,  bless 
the  boy !  has  just  begun  to  eat  marmalade ;) 
— well,  hs  I  was  saying  about  the  jam,  my 
foot  slipped,  and  plump  I  went  down  into  the 
fiddle !  It  was  well  I  was  no  worse ;  but  I 
believe  if  I  had  broke  my  leg  I  must  have 
laughed,  as  I  walked  out  witli  the  fiddle  on 
my  foot  like  a  patten."  And  she  showed 
us  how  long  and  loud  she  could  laugh,  even 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  catastrophe. 

Lady  Moira  and  Sir  Charles,  after  ex- 
changing glances,  now  left  tlie  room,  and  to 
my  unspeakable  relief  Mrs,  Arundel  quickly 
followed.  Mrs.  Burton  then  rote,  and  mak- 
ing some  excuse  about  shopping,  departed 
also,  leaving  my  smirking  beau  as  he  thought, 
master  of  tlie  field. 

Seeing  from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  business  in  hand, 
and  thinking  the  sooner  it  was  brought  for- 
ward and  discussed  the  better,  I  sat  yery 
silent,  during  the  infliction  of  a  formal  offer 
of  marriage  from  this  man,  who  seemed 
very  much  disposed  to  doubt  his  senses, 
when  it  was  followed  up  by  an  answer  as 
formal  and  decided  from  me. 

^  Why,  what  can  have  changed  you  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  when  I  persisted  in  my  refusal. 
''I  am  sure  you  must  have  understood  my 


meaning,  when  yon  rode  aboat  with  me  m 
the  lanes  down  yonder." 

"  I  understood  that  you  were  kind  enough 
to  lend  me  a  horse." 

*'Oh,  yes!  and  I  will  always  be  kind  to 
you.  Miss  Cary."  |, 

Pinding  it  wouid  not  do  to  speak  of  kind- 1, 
ness,  and  hating  to  be  thus  reminded  of  fsr  ■: 
past  folly,  while  the  rousie  Sir  Charifs  had  \ 
just  been  singing  lay  open  before  ne.  I  r^ 
peated  my  unsavoury  words,  with  an  eo- 
phasis  so  strongly  marked  with  iropstierrr 
and  contempt,  that  my  quondam  admirer  lor 
his  temper,  and  with  it  the  little  propriety  of 
conduct  which  alone  had  rendeitd  him  to)^ 
rable. 

''I  see  what  you  are  ainung  at,"MiJhf, 
with   the    most  insulting  rudeoes:  '^Sirji 
Charles  has  a  pretty  income,  to  be  lore,  Imt 
what  is  that  to  peoj^e  who  live  aa  he  don' 
I'll  tell  you  what.  Miss ;  youll  not  aoon  med 
with  another  man  to  lay  an  estate  like  mi':;  jl 
before  you,  all  in  a  ring  fence,  with  pifntr  'i 
of  game  for  your  dainty  appetite  j  but  you",  j 
rue  the  day  yet,  when  you  see  another  Mi*.  |1 
Burton,  which  you  shall  before  you've  m^  || 
sure  of  Sir  Charles ;"  and  so  aaying  h'  j 
walked  ofij  closing  the  door  afler  him.  vitl)  a  \ 
thundering  sound  that  brought  thedomr* -j 
tics  startled  and  tittering  from  the  9tmn\* 
hall. 

The  scene  being  now  completely  ow,  1 
felt  really  glad  that  it  had  been  no  wone, 
conscious  as  I  was  that  the  inconaistenry  oi  i| 
my  late  behaviour  deserved,  if  po»ibl^8i! 
punishment  more  severe :  nor  could  I  b^b<»-J  j 
from  my  window  Mrs.  Burton  and  her  bn>-h 
ther  trotting  out  of  town  in  high  dodgf^a  | 
with  the  butcher's  boy  and  loin  of  veal  a  ^r\  j 
little  way  behind,  wiiile  neither  of  their  h«».i«  I 
were  mmed  to  give  a  parting  nod,  witl»oct 
feeling  that  I  had  richly  merited  to  Io«  m 
place  in  their  regard. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lose  the  love  we 
once  poaseaaed,  without  a  melancholy  ser^e 
that  something  has  been  taken  away  froa  ' 
ua,  although  it  might  not,  while  it  larted,  1<; 
of  any  real  value.   Mn.  Burton  waa  a  «vib-) 
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tiearted,  well-meaning  creature,  and  had 
loved  me  better,  perhaps,  than  many  whose 
alTection  I  had  been  more  solicitouB  to  ob* 
tain.  She  wa«  now,  in  all  probability,  struck 
odTrom  my  list  of  friends,  offended,  perhaps 
wounded.  She  must  think  me  ungrateful, 
and  I  had  the  misery  of  reflecting  that  she 
might  think  w  with  perfect  truth.  Every 
loss  we  experience  makes  us  pause  and  ex- 
amine what  is  led ;  and  I  turned  upon  my 
own  heart  to  see  what  stores  I  had  yet  to 
draw  upon  (or  satisfaction.  Under  present 
circumstances,  I  had  indeed  no  wish  to  call 
Mrs.  Burton  back,  but  this  simple  affair,  so 
lau;^hable  to  others,  plunged  me  into  a  train 
of  gloomy  reflections,  against  the  sadness 
of  which  I  was  unprovided  with  any  kind  of 
antidote. 

I  had  DOW  been  living  for  a  long  time 
amongst  thoee  who  thought  religion  an  un- 
nr-crf«uy  burden  to  take  up,  so  long  as  life 
could  be  made  pleasant  without  it ;  and  as  I 
made  it  my  business  to  fall  in  with  the  senti- 
m«*nt8  of  those  around  me,  I  was  but  too 
rt*udy  to  treat  relii^ion  witli  as  little  regard 
vu  they  did.  The  inevitable  consequence 
wait,  tJiat  my  mind  was  more  empty  than 
ever  of  any  kind  of  consolation,  that  I  was 
!c»«  prepared  for  the  rough  accidents  of  life, 
and,  worst  of  all,  that  I  was  rapidly  receding 
from  that  heavenly  goal  to  which  the  only 
hope  that  never  fails  us  is  directed. 
I  The  circumstance  which  had  cost  me  the 
lo««  of  an  old  friend,  was  never  alluded  to 
by  Lady  Moira  or  Sir  Charles:  so  much 
doe«  politeness  wear  the  character  of  real 
kindness ;  but  Mrs.  Arundel  was  unsparing 
m  her  ridicule,  and  quoted  poor  Mrs.  Burton 
on  every  possible  occasion,  wondering  oftener 
than  the  day  where  1  could  have  gathered 
up  such  people ;  while  I  could  call  to  mind, 
uithout  much  difficulty,  the  time  when  such 
pruple  were  not  entirely  excluded  from  her 
own  sphere  of  existence. 

To  my  new  friends  i  felt  unspeakable 
gratitude  for  their  forbearance ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fascination  of  their  society,  i 
•hould  have  wisely  led  my  present  abode, 
where  H  waa  in  vain  to  flatter  myself  that  I 


was  wished  for  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  I 
was  besides  in  considerable  difficulty  about 
where  to  go  next,  and  the  fact  of  seeing  no 
shelter  for  our  heads  in  any  other  place,  has 
a  great  tendency  to  reconcile  our  remaining 
where  we  are. 

Impossible  as  it  was,  on  first  entenng  the 
house  of  Mr.  Arundel,  to  believe  that  the 
master  of  it,  or  rather  he  who  should  have 
been  the  master,  could  ever  be  an  object  of 
interest,  I  found,  during  a  very  short  stay, 
that  pity  has  the  power  to  metamorphose  the 
character,  and  invest  even  the  person  with 
attractions  that  were  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. This  spell  was  put  in  force.  Long 
and  intimately  as  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  low  as  I  had  bent  my- 
self beneath  its  influence,  I  had  not  acquired 
all  its  bad  habits,  most  certainly  not  that  of 
trampling  on  the  fallen.  My  delight  was 
ofYen  to  take  part  with  the  weak,  whetJier 
the  strife  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
right  or  wrong ;  and  in  tliis  spirit  I  never 
failed  to  tlirow  in  a  word  on  behalf  of  tlie 
helpless  husband,  when  I  thought  him  in 
danger  of  being  borne  down  by  his  wife's 
authority.  I  believe  the  litde  gentleman  had 
never  experienced  so  much  consideration  be- 
fore, and  his  unbounded  thankfulness  was 
expressed  by 

*  Noda,  tad  beckt,  Md  wraathed  ■milM/ 

which  were  carefully  watched  and  regis- 
tered by  one  who  seemed  determined  to  tor- 
ment herself,  as  well  as  others.  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  enter  into  close  conference  with 
him  about  his  plants,  his  hot-house,  and  all 
his  hobbies,  upon  which  he  had  never  been 
able  to  persuade  his  wife  to  ride,  but  which, 
now  that  she  saw  me  eamesdy  engaged 
with,  she  appeared  to  think  most  interesting 
subjects  of  consideration;  expressing  her  in- 
dignation in  no  genUe  terms,  that  so  much 
should  be  planned  and  undertaken  without 
consulting  her. 

I  was  glad  to  find  the  worthy  man  rising 
in  importance,  though  at  the  expense  of  my 
own  comfort;  and  he  was  glad  to  find,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  however  Mrs. 
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Arundel  might  sli^t  or  undervalue  his  al- 
ien tiont,  he  Btill  had  the  power  to  pique  her 
by  bestowing^  them  elsewhere. 

I  had  lately  observed,  that  in  the  midst 
ofsome  of  Lady  Moira's  warmest  expressions 
of  regard,  her  countenance  had  lowered  on 
the  approach  of  her  son,  and  that  he  too,  in 
the  absence  of  his  mother,  «ras  much  more 
solicitous  to  please,  and  more  evidently 
pleased.  He  had  a  friend,  daring  and  dissi- 
pated, whose  unscrupulous  frankness  let  me 
into  the  secret  of  Lady  Moira's  terrors  lest 
her  son  should  form  a  connexion  with  any 
one  unequal  to  himself  in  rank.  Confusion 
was  now  thickening  around  me.  Contending 
interests  seemed  ready  to  burst  in  a  storm 
upon  my  head.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
had  no  adviser,  and  my  ovm  heart  had  too 
often  been  a  treacherous  counsellor,  to  be 
trusted  to  with  any  confidence  that  it  would 
lead  me  right,  or  even  extricate  me  from  pre- 
sent difficulties;  for  tliis  was  more  specifi- 
cally my  object  than  to  act  with  a  single  eye 
to  what  was  right  Sir  Charles  had  become 
more  pointed  in  his  attentions,  and  Lady 
Moira,  in  the  same  proportion,  more  cold  and 
haughty.  She  was  even  closeted  in  close 
consultation  with  Mrs.  Arundel,  and  that 
woman's  case  is  hopeless  who  has  none  but 
men  to  take  her  part  Every  day  I  made 
some  faint  determination  that  I  would  leave 
these  troubled  spirits,  but  my  determinations 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  draw  forth 
from  Sir  Charles  his  deep  regrets,  and  deeper 
sighs,  and  protestations  as  earnest  as  words 
could  make  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
be  happy  without  me.  At  last  the  storm 
burst  The  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Arundel  was 
wrought  up  to  the  crisis  of  explosion,  on 
finding  that  I  had  one  day  been  two  hours 
in  the  conservatory  with  her  husband.  I 
was  abruptly  dismissed,  with  a  slight  impu- 
tation on  my  character,  and  the  married  cou- 
ple were  better  pleased  with  tliemselves  and 
each  other  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
I  was  the  luckless  scape-goat,  who  had  been 
played  upon  for  their  ewn  purposes;  and 
having  no  one  to  defend  my  cause,  I  bore 
the  blame,  as  the  unprotected  mostly  do.    I 


had,  however,  some  satisfactioii  in  thinking 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arundel  were  more  tmited  ' 
than  I  had  found  them.  The  husband  wefl 
pleased  that  he  had  sufficient  power  to  tor- 
ment his  wife  with  jealousy,  the  wife  ooo- 
vinced  by  the  late  fears  she  had  enteiiaioed 
of  losing  the  afiections  of  her  husband,  tfm 
those  afieetiona  were  worth  retaining. 


CHAPTER  X 

FoRTUNATBLT  lof  me,  before  the  wraih  of 
Mrs.  Arundel  had  reached  its  height,  I  re- 
ceived a  very  pressing  invitatioii  from  a 
worUiy  family  of  methodists,  who  lived  in 
some  degree  of  afiluence  in  a  pleasant  aitua-  | 
tion,  not  many  miles  distant.    To  them  I 
went  with  all  my  humiliations  on  my  head, 
and  with  my  thoughts  disturbed  and  eocifused 
by  the  late  cruel  occurrences  which  had 
driven  me  to  take  advantage  of  their  hospi- 
tality.   But  they  were  simple-hearted,  quiet  ! 
people,  who  did  not  examine  the  human  mind.  "\ 
or  any  thing  else  very  deeply,  and  bo  long  as  I 
I  appeared  comfortable,  and  spoke  dieerfuUy. 
they  had  no  apprehensions  about  what  I 
might  be  feeling. 

Susan  Penrose,  the  only  daughter,  pos- 
sessed more  penetration  than  her  parenta  [ 
and  pereeiving  that  I  was  not  quite  ao  happy 
as  a  Christian  ought  to  be,  undertook  with  '| 
all  the  candour  of  her  guileleas  heart,  and  , 
the  zeal  of  her  profession,  to  make  me  ha^  i 
pier  by  making  me  better.    Susan's  charac-  < 
ter  was  one  which  it  was  impoasible  to  know  » 
without  respecting.    She  had  not  enjojred  a 
liberal  education,  but  religion  had  done  all  [ 
for  her  that  was  wanted—had  refined  her 
feelinga,  and  elevated  her  thoughta,  sopplT-  - 
ing  her  with  that  digni^  which  unlaiti&f  ■ 
rectitude  imparts,  and  that  grace  a^iich  s^i 
acquired  in  the  constant  performance  of  nx-  ' 
tuous  actions.    I  could  not  live  beneath  the  > 
same  roof  with  this  estimable  being,  withooi  \ 
feeling  fearfully  conscious  of  my  own  littic- 1 
nesB,  and  I  wished,  earnestly  wished^  that  1 J 
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oould  sbmke  off  the  fetters  by  which  I  was 
bound,  and  walk  as  she  did,  free  in  the  light  of 
Uie  glorious  gospel.  It  is  true  my  thoughts 
were  sometioies  diverted  from  the  serious- 
ness of  tliis  family,  by  speculations  about 
what  this  person  and  the  other  might  think 
of  their  quaint  habits  and  homely  ways ;  nor 
was  Sir  Charles  Moira  the  last  whose  image 
I  conjured  up  to  place  in  idea  beside  me, 
wlienever  any  thing  occurred  particularly 
u  alike  tlie  customs  of  the  fashionable  world ; 
but  it  i0as  not  my  wont  to  criticise  on  my 
own  behaJI^  and  1  had  seen  too  much  of  gen- 
eral sodety  to  be  forcibly  struck  with  what 
15  commonly  called  absurdity,  but  which 
mii]:ht  frequently  be  more  justly  explained  as 
t'lmething  foreign  to  our  own  prejudices  and 
pt.'^culiar  views,  derived  from  a  limited  circle 
ot'  beings  as  absurd  in  tlieir  turn  toothers,  as 
oiiicrs  are  to  them. 
I  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dif- 
I  iVr^nt  classes  of  nianldnd,  and  the  various 
rircu instances  which  develope  human  cha- 
I  racttff,  does  much,  and  ought  to  do  more  to 
',  ouikr  us  Rparing  of  that  ridicule  which  fre- 
4u«*ntJy  orib^s  from  our  ignorance,  and  might 
Dion;  properly  be  turned  against  ourselves. 
Tho4ie  who  have  often  seen  the  wise  act 
L'oi (Hilly,  and  the  fool  more  wise  in  his  gene- 
ra tie  u  Uian  tiie  man  of  boosted  learning,  who 
know  tlie  influence  of  circumstances  and 
valuation  in  forming  the  cliantcter,  who  feel 
liie  humbling  truth  tliat  virtue  too  often  re- 
rains  iu  high  standing  in  the  world  from  the 
mere  absence  of  temptation,  who  have  been 
»rcu»(omed  to  examine  tlieir  own  hearts,  and 
K.ive  learned  in  this  examination,  that  just 
>o  far  as  they  have  been  tried  they  have 
vitrlded,  will  teel  little  inclination  to  laugh  at 
lollies  which  are  common  to  all ;  as  little  as 
to  fci  up  the  senseless  boast,  that  had  they 
i*cf* n  in  certain  situations  they  would  have 
aci^d  ditr«;rently  from  others;  and  still  less 
to  triumph  over  those  who  have  been  tried 
.uid  proved  in  a  furnace,  the  fury  of  which 
•J.ey  tiiemselves  have  never  felt 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  Penrose,  I  saw  the  in- 
'l-j'*noe  of  religion  in  its  simplest  and  most 
mibfttantial  form,  ungraced  by  factitious  orna- 


ments, unadorned  by  that  drapery  whkh  n- 
commends  it  to  general  beholders,  but  at  the 
same  time  coneeals  its  real  and  unblemished 
beauty. . 

Weary  of  my  past  life,  disappointed,  per- 
plexed, and  troubled,  how  did  I  long,  while 
kneeling  by  the  side  of  Susan  Penrose,  that 
I  eould  enter  into  the  spirit  of  her  prayers, 
and  offer  up  my  soul  as  I  knew  she  was  oA 
fering  up  hers. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  become  like  these  happy 
people  in  time,"  thought  I ;  and  I  joined  in 
their  religious  exercises,  and  listened  to  their 
long  discourses  with  so  much  gravity  and  in- 
terest, half  felt  and  half  assumed,  that  they 
began  to  speak  of  me  and  treat  me  like  one 
of  their  own  community,  and  I  was  both 
proud  and  pleased  to  be  thus  recognized,  for 
never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  more  clearly  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Would  that  my  vision 
had  not  again  been  obscured  ! 

I  was  seated  one  day  with  Susan  beneath 
a  veranda  which  shaded  the  door  and  the 
front  windows,  enjoying  the  sofmess  of  the 
autumn  breeze  that  played  through  tlie  in- 
terstices of  the  clustering  vine,  when  strange 
feet,  and  voices  more  strange  in  such  a  place 
were  heard  advancing  along  the  garden,  and 
two  sportsmen  ic^ued  from  the  shrubbery 
walk. 

It  was  Sir  Charles  and  his  friend  Jeffreys. 
I  believe  I  had  not  properly  concealed  the 
foolish  pleasure  I  felt  on  seeing  them,  for 
Susan  told  me  afterwards  with  great  simpli- 
city, she  had  no  idea  they  had  been  such  in- 
timate friends,  or  indeed  that  I  could  be  inti- 
mate with  such.  The  fact  vms,  that  although 
I  offered  to  the  religious  habits  of  this  family 
all  I  could  offer,  my  entire  approbation,  I  had 
been,  while  residing  under  their  roofj  ex- 
tremely dull;  and  the  appearance  of  the  two 
strangers  brought  back  such  vivid  remem- 
brance of  lively  hours  enjoyed  elsewhere, 
that  I  was  almost  delighted  to  behold  them  , 
again,  and  asked  with  apparent  interest,  a 
multitude  of  questions  on  subjects  which 
Susan,  who  sat  by,  had  never  before  sus- 
pected could  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once  or  , 
twice  I  saw  her  grave  face  turned  towards 
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me  with  an  expresuon  of  perfect  amazement, 
while  I  rattled  on  with  these  idle  creaUiree, 
chiding  them  occasionally  for  their  extrava- 
gance, but  laughing  all  the  whUe,  as  ladies 
will  laugh  sometimes  when  they  ought  not 

Sir  Charles,  escaped  from  maternal  in- 
fluence, was  more  easy  and  delightful  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  Jefiireys  was 
always  entertaining  and  good-humoured. 
How  was  it  that  Susan  never  smiled  at  his 
jokes  ? — she  must  be  the  most  insensible  of 
women.  And  why  had  she  put  on  that  close 
cap  ?  and  why  had  she  chosen  this  morning, 
of  all  others,  to  look  less  refined  than  usual  ? 
The  case  was  an  easy  one  to  understand*  I 
was  now  looking  through  a  different  atmos- 
phere ;  for  my  atmosphere  always  look  ils 
peculiar  tone  of  colouring  from  those  who 
ruled  my  thoughts  for  the  time  being.  I  had 
not  tlie  power  to  see  any  object  in  a  clear 
and  steady  point  of  view;  but,  borrowing 
lights  and  shades  from  all  the  fluctuating  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  my  ideas,  even  of  right 
and  wrong,  were  unsettled  and  confused. 

"  Well,  this  is  Arcadia  indeed  !"  said  Sir 
Charles,  as  he  took  his  seat  beside  me,  and 
I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Jeflreys  edge 
himself  in  beside  Susan  with  a  look  too 
plainly  indicating  his  intention  to  quiz  the 
fair  methodist  But  it  was  impossible  to 
make  game  of  Susan.  Her  calm  dignity 
preserved  her  from  insult,  and,  when  she  rose 
and  walked  into  the  house,  I  felt  ashamed  of 
being  iden tided  with  those  whose  imperti- 
nence had  driven  her  away.  I  soon  forgot, 
however,  in  the  light  pleasantry  of  my  com- 
panions, that  there  was  anything  in  the  worid 
worth  thinking  of  but  sunshine,  good-hu- 
mour, and  Sir  Charles :  and,  when  the  sports- 
men rose  to  wish  me  good  morning,  I  listened 
with  more  satisfaction  than  wisdom  to  the 
gentle  tone,  the  half-whisper,  which  assured 
me  they  should  seek  the  bowers  of  Arcadia 
again. 

"Were  these  your  companions  at  Mr. 
Arundel's  1"  asked  Susan,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether again  in  the  aflernoon. 

I  answered  with  triumph,  that  Sir  Charles 
was  staying  in  the  house  all  the  time,  think- 


ing the  enviable  situation  I  had  lately  enjoyed 
was  the  subject  of  Susan's  thoughts. 

^  I  wonder  you  wore  not  weary,"  she  ob- 
served, and  my  triumph  was  at  an  end. 

The  next  visit  of  the  sportsmen  was  laler 
in  the  day.  Dark  clouds  were  gathering 
around,  and  the  wind,  blowing  in  fitful  gosis, 
had  driven  us  all  to  seek  shelter  within  doora 
We  were  quietly  seated  together  in  a  par- 
lour by  no  means  resembling  Mr.  AruadeVi 
drawing-room,  good  Mrs.  Penrose  carefblly 
darning  her  husband^s  stockings,  when  the 
two  gentlemen,  running  to  escape  the  first 
pelting  of  a  thunder-storm,  rushed  tnlo  the 
hall  with  boisterous  mirth. 

''Your  friends  are  come  again,^  said 
Susan ;  and,  under  present  circumstances.  1 
really  felt  less  hope  than  fear  that  her  wrnds 
were  true. 

Again  every  thing  was  transfigured  before 
my  eyes.  The  parlour  in  an  instant  became 
more  gloomy,  the  carpet  more  gray,  the  few 
books  that  lay  about  more  soiled  and  more 
ultra-religious,  and  certainly  Mrs.  Penrose 
was  more  fat  and  lame  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  I  saw  no  longer  with  my  own 
eyes,  nor  heard  with  my  own  ears ;  bat  iden- 
tifying myself  as  it  were  with  the  introders. 
their  senses  became  the  medium  throogh 
which  every  impression  reached  me.  Jusi 
in  the  same  way  that,  afVer  having  passion- 
ately admired  some  book,  we  take  it  up  to 
read  again  with  a  friend  whose  tone  of  feel- 
ing is  essentially  difierent  from  our  own. 
When,  behold!  the  book  is  not  the  same. 
It  has  faults  we  never  perceived  before,  and 
those  passages  which  we  know  oar  CricDd 
win  condemn,  stand  forth  in  such  glaring^  and 
conspicuous  light,  that  we  lay  the  whole 
aside  with  disappointment  and  disgust,  made 
deeper  by  the  conviction  that,  since  nothmr 
can  enforce  the  belief  that  the  book  has  act- 
ually changed  its  character,  we  must  submj: 
to  tlie  mortification  of  believing  oar  own 
judgment  to  be  in  fault. 

The  storm  which  had  driven  the  ^Kxrts- 
men  to  make  so  unceremonious  an  advance 
upon  the  hospitality  of  my  friends,  still  kep; 
them  prisoners,  and,  what  was  worae^  int- 
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prisoned  the  matter  of  the  house,  who  threw 
I  towards  me  many  an  enquiring  look,  which 
seemed  to  say,   ^*Whom  have  we  here?" 
But  the  afternoon  was  such  as  would  have 
reconciled  a  man,  less  kind-hearled  than  Mr. 
Penrose,  to  the  presence  of  guests  even  more 
objectionable  than  Sir  Charles  and  his  com- 
{lanion,  and,  as  evening  drew  on,  they  were 
pressed  to  remain  for  the  night  if  the  storm 
■itould  not  abate. 
I     1 1  requires  a  prodigious  share  of  effrontery 
I  to  carry  on,  without  flagging,  light  senseless 
■  couversation  in  the  presence  of  a  grave,  mat- 
ter of  tact  man  of  sense,  especially  if  that 
'  r:an  be  the  master  of  tlie  house  in  which  the 
iccne  of  your  folly  is  laid.    Under  almost 
I  any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  re- 
'  :o,ced  at  the  casualty  which  detained  Sir 
I  Charles  as  my  companion  for  a  whole  even- 
i  in;:;  but,  clever  as  I  >vas  at  reconciling  in- 
,  ro'igruitie^,  it  was  utterly  impoKsible  to  make 
I  ijc  present  time  glide  smoothly  on ;   for, 
whiic  Uie  thunder  rolled  above  our  heads, 
I  il»e  Folemn  and  becoming  graviry  of  my  se- 
'  r.'Kis  friends  was  strangely  broken  in  upon 
I  Sy  tiie  ill-timed  jokes  of  Jeflreya,  and  tJic 
vivacity  of  Sir  Charles.     I  could  not  keep 
;  n)y  place  with  both  parties,  brought  as  tliey 
I  n«.w  were  into  close  contact;  and,  such  was 
my  we;ikneP9,  that  tlie  reverence  I  had  hiili- 
,  f  no  tirlt  for  the  sedate  habiu  of  tliis  family, 
jmve  way,  and  more  than  once  1  was  startled 
m  rny  merriment  by  tlie  flash  of  the  light- 
n  ji?,  and  the  deep  sighs,  almost  amounting 
to  groans,  of  tlie  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house. 

The  time  at  last  arrived  for  evening  prayer. 
Mr.  Penrose  was  not  the  man  to  apologize 
tl>r  tlie  custom  of  worshipping  his  Maker  at 
mom  and  evening,  and,  opening  his  well- 
worn  Bible,  he  began  to  read,  with  a  loud 
naval  cadence  that  brouglit  the  blush  of 
^h.LtTie  inro  my  face.  Yes,  sucli  w  the  little- 
n«*»«  of  vanity,  and  the  excess  of  human  folly, 
Ci-tt  I  dared  to  feel  ashamed  that  night,  when 
a  1 1  lus  man,  at  the  head  of  a  well-ordered 
:.in>.)y,  called  together  his  houRchoId,  and 
r^.-iti  nloud,  from  tlie  book  of  consolation,  the 
/^ad  Uiimga  of  a  Saviour  aent  into  a  sinful 
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world.  I  felt  ashamed  when  he  knelt  down 
and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  from  the 
earnest  simplicity  of  his  heart,  while  I  ought 
to  have  been  reminded  by  the  thunder  roll- 
ing around  us  in  tremendous  peals,  that  the 
God  who  graciously  directed  us  to  seek  his 
throne  by  prayer,  is  too  mighty  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity. 

Our  visitors  were  evidently  strangers  to 
such  a  scene.  Sir  Charles  possessed  too 
high  a  sense  of  propriety  not  to  make  some 
show  of  conformity ;  but  JeflVeys,  who  cared 
for  nothing  but  the  indulgence  of  his  own 
humour,  watched  the  entrance  of  the  un- 
couth domestics,  one  aAer  another,  with  no 
small  entertainment— holding  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand  during  the  whole  of  the  simple 
and  appropriate  service.  At  last  a  hynm 
was  sung,  and,  to  my  utter  confusion,  Jef- 
freys raised  his  voice  amongst  tlic  rest, 
louder  and  louder,  with  long-drawn  notes  of 
drawling  discord,  that  made  Susan,  who 
stood  near  me,  close  her  lips  and  sing  no 
more. 

One  look,  and  only  one,  I  ventured  to  di- 
rect towards  tliat  part  of  the  room  from 
whence  these  extraordinary  sounds  were  is- 
suing. The  performer  stood  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his 
hands  spread  forth  in  mockery  of  the  ex- 
treme of  sanctimonious  fervour.  Sir  Charles 
looked  alt^o — ^Jetfreys  caught  his  eye,  and 
an  explosion  of  laughter  followed.  The 
hymn  ceased ;  Mr.  Penrose  desired  his  sei^ 
vants  to  remain ; — in  their  presence  he 
wished  to  show  his  just  indignation  at  such 
conduct 

"Young  men,"  said  he,  in  a  commanding 
tone,  "  the  manner  in  which  you  have  cho- 
sen to  abuse  my  hospitality  I  regard  as  an 
insult  to  religion  more  than  to  myself,  and 
as  such  you  must  feel  that  it  entitles  you  to 
the  severest  reproof.  1  made  you  welcome 
to  my  home,  not  from  respect,  but  compas- 
sion ;  because  I  would  not  drive  tlio  vilest 
miscreant  from  my  door  in  such  a  storm.  In 
the  same  way  you  are  welcome  to  shelter 
your  heads  for  tlie  night ;  but,  from  this  time 
henceforth,  remember  that  nothing  bat  a 
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change  of  heart  can  make  you  welcome  to 
my  house  again. 

Sir  Chariea  advanced  with  many  smooth 
apologies,  for  I  believe  he  was  really  sorry, 
but  it  would  not  do.  **Say  no  more, 
sir,  don't  trouble  yourself)"  was  all  that  Mr. 
Penrose  would  answer,  except  to  add,  that 
the  night  was  now  advancing,  and  they 
would  find  their  chambers  ready.  They 
were  not,  however,  quite  humble  enough  for 
that;  but  while  the  rain  was  yet  pouring  in 
torrents,  wished  us  good  night,  and  went 
their  way. 

I  soon  escaped  to  my  own  room,  but  not  to 
sleep.  Even  had  my  reflections  been  of  a 
more  imposing  nature,  I  should  have  been 
kept  awake  by  the  long  and  loud  altercation 
of  Susan  and  her  father  in  the  room  below. 
She  was  earnestly  pleading  with  him,  and  I 
guessed  too  well  that  I  was  myself  the  un- 
worthy subject  of  her  solicitude.  At  last  I 
heard  him  say  distinctly,  as  he  crossed  the 
hall  to  tlie  stairs — 

"  If  tliese  are  the  companions  that  Miss 
Irvine  must  draw  after  her,  I  care  not  how 
soon  she  leaves  my  house." 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  Susan 
left  the  parlour.  Her  gentle  step  paused  at 
my  door.  She  opened  it  almost  without  a 
sound,  and,  shading  her  candle  with  her 
hand,  came  and  stood  beside  my  bed. 

"  Are  you  not  asleep,  Caroline,"  said  she, 
"  it  is  very  late,  or  rather  early." 

''No;  I  cannot  sleep  to^ght;  but  pray 
what  keeps  you  up  ?" 

"^  I  am  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said 
she,  and  the  tears  fell  fast  down  her  cheeks 
— "  trouble  on  your  account" 

"  Ah !  Susan,  you  think  I  am  a  sad  wicked 
creature." 

*<  It  is  not  that  altogether,"  said  she,  hesi- 
tating, and  looking  more  and  more  distressed. 
'^  I  have  been  thinking  for  three  hours  what 
I  ought  to  do,  and  praying  that  I  may  simply 
do  what  is  right" 

*'  Then  discharge  your  duty,  Susan,  if  it 
relates  to  me;  and  depend  upon  my  not 
taking  it  amiss." 

'<  There  is  no  rule  safer  than  that  of  doing 


as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  it  is  ia  thii 
way  that  I  now  tell  you,  I  think — I  hvrt 
reason  to  believe  it  would  be  better  for  yoQ  | 
to  go  away.    Now,  what  do  yoa  think  of 
me  for  saying  such  acnid  thing  1" 

''That  you  are  a  good  bonest-hearted 
creature,  Susan,  as  I  always  thou^tyoaf 
said  I,  holding  out  my  arms  to  ber  while  we 
mingled  our  tears  together. 

'*  You  and  I,  Susan,  are  not  fitted  to  lire  | 
together  in  this  world.  Would  that  I  couM 
feel  sure  I  .should  join  your  habltatioa  in 
the  next!  You  know  not  the  tempiatiofls 
which  beset  my  path.  Pray  for  ne  some- 
times  when  I  am  gone." 

"I  will  remember  you  in  my  sopplica- 
tions,"  she  replied,  "  every  day,  and  ofteoer 
than  the  day."  And  after  strenooudy  nrg- , 
ing  me  to  be  more  decided,  and  more  ooo- 
sistent,  she  then  knelt  down  beside  me,  com- 
mending me  to  the  care  and  protectioDo: 
Him  "  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,^  ani 
"  with  whom  is  no  variablenes  nor  shadow  oT 
turning." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I  HAD  now  no  resource  but  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  kindness  of  my  Aunt  Morris,  and  mj 
cousin  Jane.  They  had  often  invited  me  lo 
pay  tliem  a  visit,  and  though  I  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  welcome  I  should  receive, 
certain  remembrances  made  me  shrink  iron 
the  discipline  with  which  I  knew  this  wel- 
come would  be  embittered.  There  wem 
however,  some*considerations  connected  wiU> 
money  matters,  which  made  it  expedient  for 
me  to  see  them,  and  I  determined  accorJinr 
ly.  Jane  Morris  was  my  agent  in  the  sale  oi' 
a  variety  of  specimens  of  fancy  work,  «iniw- 
ings,  and  otiier  articles  of  taste,  which  K*' 
formerly  been  so  rapturously  admired  by  m; 
friends,  and  so  often  begged  and  horrow^^' 
that  I  could  not  doubt  they  would  sooo  l< 
bought  ,1 

Had  my  aunt  still  resided  in  my  naiivt  | 
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place,  I  8h6u]d  have  felt  it  almost  impossible 
to  visit  lier,  now  when  my  own  circumetiinces 
I  wen>  90  completely  changed.  But  slie  had 
removed  to  soma  distance,  though  still  with- 
in reach  of  those  whose  intimacy  I  had  once 
enjoyed,  and  who  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  extending  their  kindness  to  me  in  the  way 
tiiat  would  have  been  most  agreeable,  and 
certainly  at  a  time  when  it  was  much 
needed. 

I  had  ofteQ  been  told  in  happier  days, 
whej)  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of 
lite,  that  I  could  never  want  the  means  of 
•uhtiiftence ;  that  I  had  a  fortune  in  my  head 
artd  even  in  my  hands.  The  truth  of  these 
asKuranc^s  had  now  been  put  to  the  test,  and 
m.v\y  an  anxious  and  enquiring  look  did  I 
rnn  tonrarJs  my  cousin  Jane,  before  I  could 
bring  myself  to  ask  what  money  she  had  in 
hand  for  roe. 

**  .Money  r*  was  her  hopeless  reply,  with 
a  tone  of  astonishment,  tlie  very  emptiness 
of  which  sent  a  sudden  quivering  through 
H'y  nerves,  and  an  aching  throuijh  my  heart 
— ••  Money !  1  believe  I  have  five  shillings 
f -r  a  little  cap,  but  really  you  must  take  your 
ifiin^  away,  for  I  am  quite  tired  of  showing 
them  about,  and  as  to  the  drawings,  I  cannot 
\^i  tJ'.cm  off  on  any  terms !  People  say  they 
^re  badly  coloured,  and  quite  out  of  perspec- 
tive. For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  understand 
«urh  matters,  and  therefore  cannot  give  an 
opwion." 

**  And  pray  whose  opinion  do  you  give  T* 

''Mr.  Rlundeirs,  the  Morrisons',  and  Miss 
Green's." 

-  Miss  Greenes  T» 

"Yes;  they  tell  me  she  laughed  very 
much  in  Miller's  shop  the  other  day,  at  a 
hn\isf^  which  she  said  stood  on  one  comer. 
You  may  possibly  remember  the  piece.  It 
ha«  rattle  in  the  fore-ground." 

I  did  remember  the  piece ;  and  I  remem- 
bered ai^  that  Miss  Green  had  once  at- 
trmpted  to  beg  it  of  me  by  earnest  entreaties 
wKieh  1  bad  great  difficulty  in  refusing ;  but 
when  I  beard  that  Mr.  Blundell,  a  man  who 
look  the  lead  in  all  matters  of  taste,  was  her 
companion,  and  had  doabtlesf  let  the  laugh 


agoing,  I  did  not  wonder  that  she,  who  had 
no  judgment  of  her  own,  sliould  have  been 
willing  to  follow. 

Oh !  ye  who  love  to  sport  with  ridicule, 
and  think  it  pleasant  pastime  to  murder  with 
the  shafts  of  criticism,  how  oAen  is  your  cruel 
aim  directed  to  tlie  stricken  deer,  and  your 
envenomed  arrow  sent  into  the  bosom  that 
was  galled  before ! 

How  little  can  be  known  by  you,  whose 
days  are  spent  in  luxury  and  idleness,  of 
what  is  felt  by  tliose  who  depend  upon  the 
mercy  of  your  smiles  for  the  very  sustenance 
of  life  !  You  can  take  up  the  productions  of 
the  pen  or  pencil,  find  out  each  petty  fault,— 
laugh,  sneer,  and  cast  aside,  while  the  author 
or  the  artist:  whose  genius  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  whose  sensibility  tortured  for  your 
amusement,  waits  for  his  daily  bread.  You 
can  open  the  little  volume,  dedicated  by  the 
lowly  to  the  great,  and  stretched  at  ease  on  a 
voluptuous  couch,  can  peer  amongst  the 
pages,  to  draw  forth  with  "  critical  inspec- 
tion," and  examine  with  anatomical  scrutiny 
the  sentiments  that  have  boon  wrung  out 
from  a  breaking  heart  You  can  expatiate 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  judge,  who  pronoun- 
ces sentence  of  death  against  a  criminal, 
upon  the  want  of  light  and  sweetness  in  the 
picture  of  some  lonely  wretch  whose  life  is 
all  shade  and  bitterness,  and  who,  in  at- 
tempting to  imitate  the  (air  face  of  nature, 
has  not  derived  his  resources  from  the  ex- 
uberance of  a  pampered  fancy,  but  from  half 
extinguished  recollections  of  beauty  and  har- 
mony, which  the  discord  of  worldly  strife, 
and  the  harshness  of  penury,  are  fast  obliter- 
ating from  his  weary  and  distempered  mind. 
You  can  luxuriate  in  the  realms  of  art,  light 
as  the  butterfly  amongst  tlie  flowers  of  sum-  I 
mer :  but  how  unlike  this  happy  and  harm-  , 
less  insect  tasting  of  innumerable  sweets, 
while  it  depreciates  and  poisons  none.  Be- 
fore you  the  works  of  imagination  are 
spread  forth  to  be  contemned  and  trampled 
upon.  Pause  then,  for  one  moment,  in  your 
merciless  career,  and  reflect  that  such  are 
oAen  the  productions  of  those  whose  labour 
is  carried  on  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  you 
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are  in  your  downy  beds,  and  ceases  not  for 
the  throbbing  of  the  heart  that  is  torn  with 
unkindnera,  nor  the  aching  of  eyes  that  are 
blinded  with  tears. 

My  agent  was  but  too  faithful  in  her  re- 
port The  efforts  of  my  genius  had  been 
miserably  depreciated  in  value,  and  what 
was  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  me, 
had  not  been  sold.  Not  that  the  kind  com- 
panions of  my  early  years  had  ceased  to  be 
kind,  or  would  not  willingly  liave  given  me 
the  stated  price  of  all  my  worthless  trifles ; 
but  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference,  whether 
at  hing  is  exhibited  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  as 
an  article  of  sale.  Many  will  value  as  a  gi(i 
what  they  would  not  buy  at  any  cost,  how- 
ever small ',  not  at  all  because  they  grudge 
the  money,  but  because,  while  receiving  a 
gill  (that  not  being  always  a  matter  of 
choice)  their  own  judgment  is  not  implicat- 
ed, but  the  giver  being  solely  responsible  for 
all  deficiency  of  merit,  they  can  say  to  tlieir 
criticising  friends,  ^^I  know  it  has  many 
faults,  but  I  value  it  for  her  sake,  poor  thing !" 
and  thus  save  their  credit ;  but  for  the  ap- 
palling question,  ''And  pray  how  much 
might  you  give  for  tliis  splendid  concern  T' 
they  are  provided  with  no  saving  reply,  but 
must  sufler  an  imputation  upon  their  good 
taste,  in  having  chosen  to  make  such  a  pur- 
chase. 

No  one  can  thoroughly  know  the  world 
and  its  odd  ways  without  they  have  been 
poor.  A  thousand  secrets  are  laid  open  to 
the  eyes  of  the  needy  which  the  children  of 
affluence  will  not  believe  of  themselves;  and 
the  rude  key  of  penury  unlocks  the  Jaboratory 
of  the  human  mind,  where  a  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  various  particles  of  wliich  it 
is  compounded  before  they  are  refined,  amal- 
gamated, and  sent  fortli  for  tlie  ornament  of 
polished  circles.  It  is  almost  worth  enduring 
a  little  reduction  of  our  means  for  the  know- 
ledge which  is  thus  obtained  ;  but  then  it  is 
the  loss  of  caste  that  reveeds  tlic  trutli ;  and 
who,  from  the  poor  Indian,  owning  no  pro- 
perty beneatli  the  sun  but  his  Braminical 
thread,  to  the  philosopher  who  professes  to 
despise  all  worldly  possessions,  would  not 


rather  endure  eveiy  other  earthly  lorn  than  | 
this.  i 

The  discipline  I  was  nibjected  to  beneath  I 
the  sheltering  roof  oC  my  aunt  Morris  wa&  | 
like  hard  labour,  and  strong  bitten,  used  to 
correct  the  evils  of  too  much  indulgence. 
For  some  days  I  bore  it  well,  thinking  the 
^  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm"  would  sorelj 
cease  in  time ;  instead  of  which  it  laifaer 
gathered  and  accumulated  upon  me,  until  I 
found  my  temper  had  imbibed  the  bittemea 
of  which  I  was  constantly  partaking. 

Gentle  ladies,  have  you  a  cousin  Jane  ? 
If  not,  your  gentleness  has  never  been  fullv 
put  to  the  test    Have  you  a  friend  who  taket 
the  liberty  of  a  near  connexion,  or  iamiliar 
acquaintance,  to  tell  you  every  disagreeabU 
thing  which  every  body  has  said  about  you. 
and  that  not  at  all  on  her  own  behalf  eo  that  ' 
you  cannot  retort  or  repel  the  injury  ?    Whik 
she  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter,  bu: 
just  thinks  it  right  to  tell  you  so  much  that 
in  time,  you  are  induced  to  believe  all  cL  ' 
friends  are  changed,  and  all  new  ones  aiv  I 
false.    Perhaps  the  most  distressing  part  of  I 
the  information  laid  before  me,  was  what 
had  been  said  by  my  sister.    Jane   Mor- 
ris had  lately  been  staying  with  her,  anc 
reported  that  she  had  made  many  reaiarV€ 
about  my  expences,  did  not  at  aU  approve  ot'  i 
my  way  of  living, — should  be  truly  glad  if  1  ' 
had  a  settled  home,  and  wished  I  would  eon- 
sent  to  live  with  them,  where  I  ahould  be 
more  free  from  unpleasant  remarka.  | 

'^  Never  l^  I  exclaimed  with  warmth  quite  - 
unusual  to  me.    "  I  will  live  any  where  bo? 
with  them.    I  will  advertise  for  a  situatioQ," 

My  aunt  peeped  over  her  Bpectadea,  and  ' 
thought  I  had  better  advertise  for  a  hoshand.  ^ 

^  They  have  heard,"  continued  my  tonnen-  ' 
tor,  "  all  about  your  afiair  with  the  Burtooi 
Mrs.  Arundel  tell  every  body,  and  how  yvv.  . 
tried  to  captivate  Sir  Charlea." 

*"  And  how  I  failed  ?*' 

^  Not  exactly  that ;  for  I  find  he  foQowt^- 
you  to  the  methodtst^s,  where  he  fouod  j^. 
amongst  such  low  people  that  he  had  licii-^ 
inclination  to  go  again.'* 

*"  Did  Sir  Charles  tell  his  own  story  !*        j 
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**  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that  I  think  it 
was  a  friend  of  hit  who  tolJ  Mr.  Grahame 
that  ihoy  were  sent  out  of  the  liouse  because 
they  laughed  at  prayers,  and  that  you  cried, 
but  I  am  sure  you  donH  mind  any  thing 
about  what  people  say.** 

^  Oh !  no,  not  the  least" 

'M  am  sure  you  cannot  thmk  seriously  of 
»G  young  a  man,  eppecially  ader  you  have  so 
lately  been  attadied  to  Mr.  Burton." 

•*  Attached  to  Mr.  Burton  P 

"  Yes ;  good  Mrs.  Burton  says  she  never 
saw  any  one  more  attached  than  you  were 
to  him  imtil  living  amongst  high  people 
clianged  you:  that  no  one  ever  was  more 
chan^d  than  you  were  when  she  called 
upon  you :  that  you  minced  your  words  and 
•ailed  about  as  if  you  had  been  a  duchess. 
But  you  don't  mind  poor  Mrs.  Burton." 

*'  Oh,  no,  1  donH  mind  any  thing  just  now/' 
said  I,  forcing  a  laugh. 

^  That's  very  fortunate.  I  am  glad  you  are 
in  good  spirits,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
about  money;  and  that  is  rather  a  heavy 
subject  to  those  who  have  none." 

*•  Pray  go  on.  It  makes  no  sort  of  differ- 
er.re." 

'*  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about 
your  expenses,  and  tlie  presents  that  you 
make ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  cambric  hand- 
kerchiefs you  gave  old  Mrs.  Armstrong  all 
prtivtfd  to  be  cotton;  and  the  amethyst  in 
M.<^  Green's  broach,  which  they  say  looks 
very  well  by  candle  light,  is  not  real.  And 
your  correspondents,  I  understand,  are 
enough  to  ruin  a  nabob.  Mrs.  Arundel  says 
her  husband  had  to  pay  five  pounds  for  your 
]«*tters,  though  you  only  stayed  with  them 
II. X  weeks:  and  the  house-keeper  thinks  you 
are  ^adly  too  fond  of  good  living  for  a  person 
in  your  situation." 

1  was  beginning  to  breathe  when  the  re- 
pi  »ru  were  only  cliarged  with  what  house- 
keepers said  about  good  living;  but  the 
avark  came  upon  roe  again  with  unabated 
fur)',  until  t  realty  believed  myself  driven  to 
ti.e  lowest  pit  of  degradation  in  the  opinion 
of  all  whom  I  had  once  esteemed,  and  who 
had  onee  esteemed  me.    Had  I  reasoned 


coolly  I  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  my  friends  thought  no  worse  of  me  than 
that  I  was  very  foolish,  a  sentence  we  so 
often  pronounce  upon  others,  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  I  had  no  right  to  think  my- 
self harshly  dealt  with  because  some  of  its 
varieties  had  now  reached  my  own  ear. 

That  there  are  such  people  as  my  cousin 
Jane,  I  think  all  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  thirty,  and  many  much  younger,  will  al- 
low:— ^people  who  want  the  moral  courage 
to  attack  with  their  own  weapons,  but 
wound  with  tenfold  force  by  borrowing  darts, 
and  poison  to  dip  them  in,  from  others. 
What  their  object  can  be,  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. If  they  really  mean  to  do  us 
good  by  laying  bare  the  truth,  they  must  be 
ignorant  that  such  truths  are  only  calculated 
to  stir  up  envy,  malice,  hatred,  revenge,  and 
all  those  evil  passions,  by  which  the  peace 
of  society  is  destroyed :  converting  friends 
into  enemies,  and  darkening  the  hours  of 
social  intercourse  with  the  shadow  of  mis- 
trust If  they  mean  to  make  us  wicked, 
and,  consequently,  miserable,  they  can 
scarcely  adopt  a  plan  more  sure.  And  yet 
this  contemptible  system  of  irritation  is  what 
some  would  make  a  merit  of  by  calling  it 
speaking  the  truth.  But  trutli  is  of  too  celes- 
tial an  essence  to  be  thus  violated.  As  the 
most  precious  coin,  when  upod  ae  a  bribe 
for  base  purposes,  is  most  extensive  in  its 
baneful  influence,  bo  truth,  unRanctified  by 
virtue,  may  be  made  more  fatal  even  than 
falsehood  to  security  and  happiness. 

I  could  not  remain  long  witJi  my  aunt  and 
cousin.  The  constant  recital  of  petty  facti, 
all  tending  to  humiliation,  overthrew  the 
equanimity  of  my  mind.  The  catalogue  I 
well  knew,  was  filled  up  with  things  no 
worse  than  are  said  and  done  every  day, 
and  might,  by  a  philosopher,  have  been  set 
aside  as  unworthy  of  a  moment*s  con^idera* 
tion.  But  I  was  no  philosopher,  I  was  living 
upon  the  good  will  of  society,  ai\«l  they  were 
gall  and  bitterness  to  me. 

Where  now  in  the  wide  world  was  I  to 
go?  Stirred  up  to  indignation  by  the  tittle- 
tatde  of  my  cousin,  I  had  written  a  hasty 
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and  insulting  letter  to  my  sister,  declining 
any  further  advance  of  money  from  that 
quarter ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  feeling,  I  had  lately  passed  Miss 
Green,  from  whom  I  had  received  a  pressing 
invitation,  without  any  sign  of  recognition. 
In  short,  I  was  rapidly  becoming  the  victim 
of  the  most  unamiable  of  passions ;  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  senseless 
gossip  of  an  idle  woman  had  conveyed  to 
my  ear  the  unkind  and  uncharitable  remarks 
made  upon  myself,  which  we  are  making 
upon  each  other  every  day. 

Where  in  the  wide  world  was  I  to  go,  and 
how  was  I  to  find  bread?  I,  who  "tad  a 
multitude  of  friends,  was  without  a  home. 
I.  who  had  a  fortune  in  my  fingers,  found 
notlung  in  my  purse,  and  my  cousin  Jane 
was  constantly  reminding  me  that  my  things 
would  not  sell. 

"  Perhaps  not,'^  I  replied,  '<  amongst  these 
spiteful  people  who  are  determined  to  crush 
me ;  but  I  will  try  my  fate  with  strangers. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere  1"  and,  so  say- 
ing, I  proudly  withdrew  .myself)  and  pre- 
pared for  my  departure,  no  one  could  con- 
jecture to  what  place. 

The  London  coach  took  me  away  from 
my  aunt's  door,  and  set  me  down  in  a  nar- 
row busding  street  of  the  metropolis,  in  the 
very  heart  of  tlie  city,  where  an  early  friend, 
whose  mind  would  once  have  done  honour 
to  the  most  refined  and  elevated  sphere, 
now  dragged  on  her  existence  as  the  wife  of 
a  tradesman,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  toil 
and  confusion.  I  had  known  her,  when  a 
young  woman,  mild,  delicate,  and  gentle. 
Her  home  was  not  the  most  comfortable, 
and  she  had  married  young,  hoping  (surely 
this  is  hoping  against  hope)  that  with  the 
change  would  come  some  little  improvement 
in  her  circumstances.  Her  husband  was  a 
kind,  rational,  and  worthy  man,  worn  down 
with  the  burden  of  an  unprofitable  business, 
a  sickly  wife,  and  nine  children.  With  these 
people  it  was  my  intention  to  lodge,  and  to 
support  myself  by  painting. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  that  I  sought  out  their 


humble  dwelling ;  and,  after  winding  along 
many  streets,  in  a  drizzling  rain,  whicli  1  [ 
thought  might  just  as  well  iiave  spared  itftrl.'  | 
and  me  a  month  longer,  I  saw  the  nacie  <>t*  | 
Wilson  in  large  gilt  letters  over  the  door  o:  , 
a  shop,  where  many  busy  feet  were  passing  | 
to  and  fro.    Mr.  Wilson,  adorned  witli  !•!( 
apron,  had  just  time  to  stretch  his  head  over 
tlie  counter  and  ask  roe  to  walk  fbpnird  into 
the  parlour  where  I  should  find  his  wife. 

*^  Take  away  tliat  barrow,"  be  called  oat ' 
in  a  loud  authoritative  tone  to  the  shopman.  < 
who,  with  alternate  skip  and  strat,  hastened 
to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  threw  open  a 
door,  through  which  I  groped  my  way  a!on^ 
a  passage,  directed  to  the  parlour  oolyk} 
the  screams  and  uproar  of  nine  children  un- 
dergoing the  agony  of  a  Satarday-nighi's 
wash.  My  he^^t  failed  me ;  but  the  hf«l 
discord  of  the  shop  prevented  my  return. 
While  I  hesitated,  the  parlour  door  was^utl- 
denly  thrown  open  by  one  of  the  little  rvb«l^ 
hoping  to  escape  his  share  in  the  genera, 
purification ;  and  the  scene  within  wss  thud 
revealed  to  my  wondering  vision. 

It  was  ten  years  since  I  had  seen  Dy 
friend — ten  married  years.  Nine  children. 
three  attacks  of  hooping  sough,  four  of  nita- 
sles,  scarlet  fever,  croop,  and  one  cripple  had 
done  'nuch  to  make  Mrs.  Wilson  exceeiling  y 
unlike  tlie  fair  girl  I  had  once  known  btr ; 
but  living  in  a  dark  street  in  London,  poverty 
and  underselling  had  done  more.  Oh !  vt'w 
can  say  they  do  not  wish  for  money,  so  Ion; 
as  young  helpless  girls  will  marry  be.^or^ 
they  have  had  much  more  experience  than 
the  dolls  they  have  just  laid  aside — so  lon^ 
as  men  who  have  not  wherewith  to  c!o:h€ 
and  feed  themselves,  will  link  tlieir  bard  uVf 
with  tliose  who  are  not  used  to  hardftip 
At  first  all  may  go  smoothly  on.  New  !ur 
niture  looks  well,  and  kind,  pitying  relaii  >'■* 
make  presents  that  show  upon  the  table  an 
the  mamle-piece.  They  are  both  youp; 
guileless,  and  confiding;  and  afilection  io  i-t 
young  is  more  potent  while  it  lasts,  than  tl 
old  will  believe;  but  even  love  may  '.• 
drawn  upon  too  often  for  draughts  too  Ur;* 
and  Cupid,  and  the  poor  man^s  banker*  b«i'  * 
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the  same  complaint    The  first  child  is  wel- 
I  coined  by  tlic  nurse,  and  the  young  mother, 
u'kI  sotiictimes  tlie  fatlier  is  beguiled  of  his 
pn'»(:ini^  cares  by  its  happy  smiles.    A  se- 
cond finds  a  welcome,  because  two  are  little 
:  more  trouble  than  one ;  and  a  third,  because 
they  hope  it  will  be  the  last :  but  they  have 
no  nursery,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
welcome  for  ihe  fourth.    The  wife  loses  her 
iiealth  and  her  spirits.    Her  cheek  grows 
hollow,  her  eye  dim,  and  she  is  evidently 
finking  under  her  accumulating  cares;  but 
sn  underselling  tradesman  has  just  settled 
near  them,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  hire 
more  help.  The  doctor  is  called  in ;  he  looks 
with  compaflsion  oa  that  gentle  drooping 
form,  and  recommends  quiet,  with  frequent 
rfciiiiing  on  the  sofa.    Alas!   there  is  no 
eofa;  and  if  there  were,  how  should  that 
vn(t  recline — how  should  she  find  rest,  whose 
ears  are  stunned  with  perpetual  discord,  who 
ia  constantly  called  upon  to  appease  the  an- 
ger of  the  turbulent,  to  soothe  the  fretful,  to 
pither  up  the  bruised,  and  to  forget  herself. 
Perchance  the  husband  loves  her  still,  all 
changed  as  she  is,  and  thinks  kindly  of  her, 
for  he  can  do  no  more ;  but  the  hardship  of 
her  lot  is  not  much  alleviated  by  his  thoughts. 
Oh!  who  does  not  wish  for  money  when 
ihey  see  tlie  children  of  such  people  wanting 
that  education  which  their  parents  have  en- 
joyeil,  and  consequently  falling  into  a  lower 
irmdc  of  society,  williout  either  the  dignity 
ot  tJieir  father  or  tlie  refinement  of  tlieir  mo- 
U)er;  strangers  even  to  tlie  decency  of  man- 
ners and  conduct  without  which  we  ought 
nut  to  be  contented. 

Willi  such  a  family  as  tliis  I  was  now 
cnme  to  eat  my  bread.  I  could  not  expect  a 
welcome,  but  I  found  one ;  for  the  poor  are 
not  the  last  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
nnr  the  worn  and  the  harassed  the  most  un- 
willing to  show  that  they  can  exert  tliem- 
»?Ues  yet  farther  for  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  on  her  knees  in  the 
muist  of  her  noisy  group  when  I  entered. 
She  started  up  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
and  It  was  some  time  before  she  discovered, 
by  the  flickering  light  of  the  fire,  who  that 


stranger  was ;  she  was  herself  so  changed, 
that  but  for  a  peculiar  smile  wliich  played 
for  a  moment  on  her  lips,  and  which  had 
once  been  familiar  to  her  face,  I  should 
scarcely  have  known  her. 

I  told  her  I  was  come  to  be  her  lodger, 
She  thought  I  was  jesting ;  nor  was  it  until 
I  had  convinced  her  of  my  meaning  by  re- 
peated assurances,  that  she  acknowledged, 
by  a  silent  tear,  how  sorry  she  was  to  be 
unable  to  offer  me  a  home  on  any  other 
terms. 

"You  are  weary,"  she  said — "I  will  just 
put  the  children  to  bed,  and  then  you  shall 
have  tea." 

I  asked  if,  in  the  mean  time,  I  might  go 
up  stairs  to  my  own  room. 

Poor  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  confounded ;  she 
had  forgot,  while  offering  me  a  welcome, 
that,  on  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  she  had 
resigned  the  privilege  of  keeping  what  is 
called  a  spare  room,  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble any  apartment  under  her  roof  should  be 
exclusively  my  own.  She  might  have  recol- 
lected too,  if  this  had  not  been  enough,  tliat 
long  before  this  fearful  encroachment  upon 
comfort,  she  had  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to 
neatness  and  regularity,  and  that,  even  in 
what  was  now  called  the  best,  instead  of  the 
spare  room,  every  drawer  was  stuffed,  and 
every  shelf  crowded  witli  different  articles  of 
clothing,  concealed  from  the  depredations  of 
the  small  fry,  who  ranged  at  large,  and  in- 
truded with  their  busy  fingers  wherever  they 
were  not  prevented  by  lock  and  bolt 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  my  friend,  and 
I  was  lefl  in  the  dark  while  she  ran  upstairs. 
Half  the  little  tribe  escaped  on  the  departure 
of  tlieir  mother.  Of  the  remaining  half  I 
could  only  make  friends  with  one,  while  the 
others  shrieked  and  rolled  about  the  floor, 
until  they  woke  the  baby  in  tlie  cradle,  and 
I  had  more  than  I  could  well  manage  to  still 
its  cries. 

Mrs.  Wilson  now  called  to  me  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  and  I  ascended  with  the 
cheering  hope  of  finding  quiet  at  last ;  but, 
woeful  to  relate,  a  low  wide  bed,  made  to 
contain  three  at  least,  stood  dose  beside  tlie 
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one  prepared  for  me,  and  the  poor  mother 
told  roe,  with  many  apologies,  and  much  em- 
barrassment, that  she  could  not  offer  me  any 
other  room,  nor  find  room  for  her  children 
elsewhere. 

**  Don't  mention  it,"  said  I,  "  it  is  of  no  sort 
of  consequence ;"  and  she  left  me  to  attend 
to  her  duties  below. 

It  wass  indeed,  a  heart-sickening  scene 
upon  which  I  cast  my  eyes; — carpets  torn 
and  soiled,  spread  out  to  look  their  longest 
and  widest,  and  the  bed  adorned  with  shabby 
finery  which  had  no  doubt  been  splendid  in 
the  first  days  of  wedlock ;  but  all  things  the 
reverse  of  comfortable,  dwindled  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  what  I  antici- 
pated of  the  wide  bed,  with  its  three  inmates, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  my  morn- 
ing hours. 

My  meditations  were  interrapted  by  the 
little  trio  themselves  appearing,  so  dean  and 
merry,  that  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
wish  them  elsewhere,  especially  after  I  had 
asked  myself  what  right  I  had  to  come  into 
their  sleeping-room  and  wish  them  out  of  iL 

The  next  day  was  one  of  as  much  repose 
as  this  family  were  ever  permitted  to  enjoy ; 
but  late  going  to  bed,  late  rising,  all  the  chil- 
dren to  dress  and  keep  clean  in  their  Sunday- 
clothes,  with  only  one  servant,  made  it  seem 
not  much  like  repose  to  me.  It  was,  indeed, 
no  day  of  rest  The  father  dressed  his  eld- 
est boy  in  tight  jacket  and  blue  cap,  and 
walked  off  with  him  to  church ;  the  servant 
followed,  and  the  mother  cooked  and  nursed 
alternately  all  the  morning,  adorned  herself 
in  a  litde  finery  for  the  afternoon,  and  nursed 
again.  I  had  no  occupation  but  that  of  mak- 
ing myself  a  favourite  with  the  children, 
which  I  did  so  effectually  that  I  never  could 
shake  off  their  turbulent  familiarity  again. 
When  I  went  up  stairs  half  a  dozen  were 
dragging  at  my  skirts;  and  when  I  came 
down,  they  jumped  upon  me  from  the  banis- 
ters. I  complained,  but  Mrs.  Wilson  never 
took  my  part;  she  smiled,  and  was  glad, 
poor  woman,  to  see  them  happy  and  not  at 
her  expense. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  way  in  which 


I  must  spend  my  time.    I  said  that  my  o^  | 
ject  in  coming  to  (own  was  to  make  painting  i. 
my  profession,  and  I  was  then  permitted  to  || 
lock  the  door  of  my  chamber  Ibr  the  day.  'j     j 
with  many  charges  to  chut  up  my  valoablee  /     i 
for  the  night  I     i 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Mt  picture  proceeded  slowly,  ibr  I  bid 
nothing  to  copy,  and  was  not  qiiite  so  sldlfiiJ 
a  performer  as  false  fiiends  and  flattery  had 
once  induced  me  to  believe.    Still  it  did  pr»^ 
ceed.    There  was  a  visible  line  of  denttika- 
tion  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
an  old  castle  with  a  group  of  trees  were  ke-  ij 
ninning  to  emerge  from  chaoe.    My  bopei ' 
rose  with  the  clothing  of  the  foliage,  bat  not 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  uhn- 
marine  which  I  spent  upon  the  aky.    It  wu 
worth  a  great  deal  to  me,  under  preseot  cv- 
cumstances,  to  have  an  object  from  which  1 
could  derive  a  ray  of  hope,  however  sntaH 
and  more  and  more  rajrs  were  daily  cmana- 1 
ting  from  my  picture.    Bright  visions  of  fb-  i 
ture  aggrandizement  rose  upon  me.    Gtot-  \ 
rosity  stood  forth  in  distant  perspective,  aini " 
I  began  to  calculate  upon  the  precise  time  *] 
when,  after  receiving  the  reward  of  my  h- 1 
hours,  I  should  place  in  the  hands  of  Mm  ;* 
Wilson  at  least  twice  the  sum  upon  which 
we  had  agreed  for  a  month's  lodging.    Mj  . 
temper  grew  sweeter  as  my  epirita  were  eo-  j 
livened.    I  forgave  my  coosin  Jane ;  I  played  \ 
at  bo-peep  with  my  companions  in  the  morn- 
ing, rose  early  lo  catch  a  view  of  my  p^r  . 
forroance  in  the  first  light  of  day,  and  errr 
permitted  a  little  follow,  whom  I  had  Finfitv; 
out  as  my  favourite,  to  remain  in  the  roor 
with  me  while  I  was  at  work,  provided  U 
sat  still  upon  the  floor,  and  did  not  touch. 

Like  all  favourites,  he  used  his  prcrog»L>! 
at  first  with  moderation.  On  the  sreonJ  <^; 
I  was  obliged  to  enforce  the  law  of  not  ukx^- 
ing ;  on  the  third  I  had  to  ioast  y^mxi  Hk  W- 
ing  quiet ;  and  on  the  fourth  was  eonpetA! 
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to  make  a  new  law,  that,  if  he  rose  from  the 
floor,  he  should  be  dismissed  altogether.  It 
was  a  dull  thing  to  sit  still  upon  the  floor, 
which  notlung  but  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
privilege  could  have  reconciled;  but  little 
Jemmy  was  permitted  to  have  a  long  piece 
of  string,  and  he  made  the  most  of  that 

My  picture  was  nearly  completed,  and 
really,  when  there  was  no  other  to  compare 
it  with,  looked,  I  thought,  very  tolerable.  A 
few  strong  touches  were  yet  to  be  given,  bold 
and  productive  of  great  effect  I  advanced 
— retreated— applied  the  finisiiing  stroke,  and 
retreated  again ;  when  crash  went  the  whole 
fabric  in  hopeless  and  irrevocable  ruin  on  the 
floor,  overwhelming,  amongst  disjointed  frag- 
ment?,  the  mischievous  author  of  it,  whose 
bu.^  fingers,  aAer  tying  the  string  to  the 
foot  of  the  easel,  had  pulled  it  away  with  a 
fudtlen  jerk. 

That  a  painting  never  falls  to  the  ground 
witiiout  the  freshly  smeared  surface  being 
downwards  is  just  as  worthy  of  remark,  as 
t.Sat  the  fall  of  bread  and  butter  is  attended 
w.ih  tlie  same  fatality;  a  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  every  school-boy  will  stand  forward  to 
attest  My  picture  was  no  exception  to  the 
g<>neral  rale ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson's  carpet  be- 
ifig  of  too  frail  a  texture  to  be  ever  shaken, 
tiie  case  waa  a  desperate  one  indeed.  There 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do,  but  to  commence 
my  labours  afresh.  Little  Jemmy  was  dis- 
nuHKd  now  and  for  ever.  My  spirits  sunk, 
my  temper  failed  me  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  nothing  but  the  idea  that  I  was 
rating  bread  which  I  had  no  right  to  call 
my  own,  could  have  supported  me  through 
the  wearisome  task  of  completing  another 
picture. 

Another,  however,  was  completed  in  time, 
smd  I  set  oflf  on  a  tour  of  observation  through 
thie  streets  of  London,  to  see  what  place  would 
be  most  likely  to  receive  so  precious  a  de- 
posit 1  was  not  long  in  fixing,  and  with  my 
la»t  five  shillings  in  my  pocket,  hired  a  hack- 
ney roach,  and  went  forth  to  make  my  for- 
tune in  a  floorishiog  establishment  at  the 
ySt%i  End. 

Finding  everything  here  conducted  on  a 


magnificent  scale,  and  thinking  my  best  plan 
would  consequendy  be  to  assume  a  charac- 
ter of  importance,  I  asked  for  some  costly 
engravings,  and  looking  at  t|iem  with  the 
air  of  one  who  is  very  much  disposed  to  pur- 
cliase,  but  has  some  trifling  reason  for  not 
purchasing  just  now,  I  took  out  my  purse, 
concealing  the  empty  end,  and  paid  three 
shillings  for  a  worthless  article,  as  if  money 
was  80  plentiful  with  me,  that  I  could  afibrd 
to  throw  it  away. 

Afler  spending  some  time  in  this  manner, 
I  caught  the  quick  eye  of  one  who  held  a 
place  of  authority  in  the  establishment;  and 
who  seeing  a  well-dressed  lady  disposed  to 
trifle  away  her  time  and  money,  thought  I 
must  be  worthy  of  his  most  polite  attentions, 
while  stretching  himself  forward  with  an  in- 
effable smile,  he  laid  before  me  rich  costly 
books  in  splendid  bindings,  and  pictures — 
ah  I  how  unlike  to  mine ! 

A  group  of  gentlemen  were  lounging  In 
one  comer  of  the  shop,  reading  the  newspa- 
pers, and  turning  over  the  trifles  of  the  day. 
One  glance  at  tlie  idle  party  made  me  re- 
treat to  the  farthest  distance  to  transact  my 
business  with  Mr.  Bond.  I  know  not  what 
I  said,  nor  how  I  made  my  meaning  under- 
stood; but  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  such  meaning  to  understand  it  all.  I 
can  only  recollect  a  dreadful  sense  of  suflTo- 
cation  in  my  throat,  and  the  fall  of  the  man's 
countenance  when  he  opened  out  my  picture, 
and  held  it  this  way  and  that,  to  receive  some 
flattering  light  by  which  one  touch  of  merit 
might  be  revealed.  "Ten  guineas"  was 
marked  upon  it  as  the  price,  but  he  chose  to 
read  "  ten  shillings,'*  declaring  it  was  quite 
too  much.  ^  Indeed  we  have  no  sale  what- 
ever for  such  things  as  these,"  he  added,  re- 
turning it  to  me,  and  glancing  impatiently 
towards  more  profitable  customers. 

I  still  waited,  for  I  was  too  much  stupified 
to  move.  Whether  Mr.  Bond  for  once  felt  a 
touch  of  pity  I  know  not,  but  he  took  up  the 
picture,  which  I  had  let  drop  beside  me  on 
the  floor,  and  condescended  to  point  out  some 
of  its  defects. 

*'  It  warns,"  said  he,  flourishing  his  hand 
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over  it,  with  an  air  that  implied  its  want  of 
everything  but  paint, — "  it  wants  sweetness 
— it  wants  repose." 

"  It  may  well  want  repose,'*  I  exclaimed. 
"  If  yoa  knew  where  it  had  been  painted — " 

"That  is  no  concern  of  ours,  ma'am — 
None  in  the  world.  The  public  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that"  And  he  spread  forth  his 
hands,  as  if  in  the  act  of  driving  me  out,  ad- 
vancing every  step  that  I  receded,  and  open- 
ing the  door  most  willingly  for  my  exit 

*'  You  had  better  take  the  painting,  ma'am ; 
we  can  do  nothing  with  it  here." 

''You  can  burn  it,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  and 
turned  away. 

I  scarcely  knew  where  I  was  going.  Every 
object  swam  before  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  as 
lonely  in  that  crowded  street  as  if  I  had  been 
a  pilgrim  wandering  across  the  great  desert 
It  is  under  this  kind  of  bewilderment  amongst 
the  busy  multitudes  of  the  thickly  peopled 
city,  that  the  last  attack  of  cruelty  is  gene- 
rally made  upon  the  miserable — an  attack 
upon  his  purse ;  but  the  lightness  of  mine 
would  have  greatly  mitigated  the  pain  of 
losing  it;  and  fearless  of  anything  being 
added  to  my  sufferings,  I  was  pursuing  my 
uncertain  way,  when  suddenly  my  sleeve 
was  touched,  and  a  young  man  from  the 
shop,  almost  breathless  with  baste,  asked  me 
to  step  back,  saying  that  a  gentleman  had 
purchased  the  painting. 

^  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?"  I  asked.  The 
young  man  did  not  know,  but  said  he  had 
been  standing  by  while  I  was  talking  with 
his  master,  and  had  heard  all  we  said. 

"  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  must  thank  him," 
I  exclaimed ;  and  when  Mr.  Bond  with  great 
formality  laid  the  ten  guineas  before  me,  I 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  see  my  benefactor, 
if  possible. 

With  my  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
I  followed  him  into  an  adjoining  room,  where 
Sir  Charles  Moira  advanced  to  meet  me 
with  his  blandest  smiles. 

How  was  it  that  I  could  be  thankful  no 
more,  that  I  longed  to  return  the  money,  and 
would  willingly  have  been  pennyless  again  ? 
U  seemed  as  if  money,  of  which  I  was  always 


in  want,  was  perpetually  to  be  the  bane  of ' 
my  happiness;  and  that  my  necessities  wert 
never  to  be  relieved  without  my  difficulties 
at  the  same  time  being  increased. 

I  made  one  effort  to  express  my  thaoks—  ' 
thanks  which  I  did  not  feel.  I  tried,  (or  one 
moment,  to  be  nothing  but  what  I  reaBy 
was — the  poor  woman  receiving  the  price 
of  her  honest  hibours ;  but  I  oould  not  so  &r 
forget  my  former  self.  The  remembnnce 
of  Lady  Moira  rose  before  me  in  overwhdm- 
ing  majesty.  I  was  once  more  CaroHoe 
Irvine,  with  all  her  vanity,  and  all  her  Uttk- 
ness,  and  had  accepted  the  offer  of  Sir' 
Charles  to  escort  me  home,  before  I  reflected 
what  a  home  was  mine. 

Ah !  would  we  but  reserve  our  shame  and  i| 
our  embarrassment  for  that  which  k  really  'I 
disgraceful  and  perplexing,  what  burning  j 
blushes,  what  bitter  tears  we  might  be  | 
spared!  J 

I  had  none  but  a  straightforward  path  to  ! 
pursue.    A  few  words  of  candid  explanation 
would  have  revealed  my  simple  story,  ani  •. 
made  it  the  last  wish  of  Sir  Charles  to  con- 
tinue my  acquaintance ;  but  the  best  (I  woulil  i 
have  persuaded  myself  the  only)  time  for  \ 
explanation  was  now  over;   and  we  were  I 
pursuing  our  way  together,  I  knew  not  to 
what  place,  nor  cared,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
to  that  little  shop,  through  which  we  mutt 
have  entered  had  he  taken  me  to  my  present 
home. 

The  morning  was  fine,  end  when  my  com- 
panion proposed  that  we  should  see  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  place.  I  had  little  indina-  ( 
tion  to  refuse,  because  I  should  thus  enjoy  a  ' 
few  more  hours  of  his  society,  and  put  off  < 
that  most  dreaded,  the  hour  of  retom.   From  ' 
one  exhibition  we   passed  on  to  another.  ', 
Conversation  never  flagged.     Sir  Charies 
was  more  delightful  than  ever,  and  I  rattled 
on  with  that  desperate  gaiety  which  is  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  wretchedness. 

There  is  no  liberty  like  that  of  a  vast  nt)  ' 
— no  security  from  observation  like  that  of 
being  one  of  the  multitude.    Sir  Charles  haJ 
now  nothing  to  fear  from  his  lady  mother, 
and  I  was  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  ay  * 
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cooiifi  Jane.  These  houra,  which  I  vainly 
tried  to  petvuade  myself  were  happy,  flew 
swilUy  on,  and  my  behaviour  had  rendered 
it  more  diffieult  for  me  each  succeeding  mo- 
ment to  speak  the  whole  truth.  My  com- 
panion had  been  too  polite  to  hint  at  the 
aditir  of  the  picture,  and  I  had  ever  since  the 
morning,  acted  the  lady  so  completely,  that 
he  muft  either  have  doubted  the  pecuniary 
liilciniDa  which  his  own  eyes  had  witnessed, 
or  despised  roe  for  my  afiectation  and  incon- 
fifiency  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  Most 
j  probably  he  did  the  latter.  Indeed,  had  he 
done  otherwise  than  despise  me,  he  would 
not  have  attempted  as  he  did,  to  lead  me  on 
frofn  one  place  to  another,  until  the  day  was 
far  ipent,  beguiling  the  time  with  profes- 
fions  of  admiration  more  ardent  than  are 
cvfr  innpired  by  respect 

Women  would  do  well  to  judge  by  this 
nilp,  of  the  estimation  it\  which  they  are  held 
by  thoec  whose  right  province  is  to  protect 
tlu'm  from  harm  and  danger.  It  is  impossi- 
tie  tliat  a  gentleman  should  be  ignorant  of 
thnee  niceiies  of  conduct,  by  which  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  woman^s  character  is  pre- 
«^rvcd  ;  and  if  he  do  but  whisper  a  proposi- 
ti'in  for  her  to  sacriSce  the  very  smallest  of 
three  for  any  purpose  whatever,  even  for  his 
own  sake,  the  case  is  a  clear  and  decided 
cne.  that  he  thinks  meanly  of  her  to  suppose 
(Itat  she  will  listen  to  his  request,  and  that 
)tw  rf  gard  for  her  is  not  such  as  to  make 
iiim  fioiicitous  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  her 
unsullied  name. 

The  sum  of  my  folly  was  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  I  gravely  insisted  upon  returning 
nomc  alone. 

*' Alone!  impossible f 

*"  Be  kind  enough  to  order  me  a  coach,  and 
I  »t»a!l  go  very  safely." 

**  But  not  atone,**  he  repeated  with  a  look 
tiiat  startled  me,  and  I  walked  on  again  in 
-ncnce,  pondering  on  my  dilemma.  We 
w;re  approaching  one  of  the  theatres— a 
cif-braied  performer  was  to  delight  the 
wiirtd  that  night  Carnages  were  rolling 
up,  delivering  their  precious  burdens,  and 
'^icn  making  way  for  others.    Ladies  richly 


dressed  stepped  fbrth,  emerging  from  the 
darkness  of  a  November  evening,  into  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  theatre.  Sir  Charles, 
without  a  word  of  parley  led  me  in.  I  knew 
not  at  first  where  he  was  taking  me,  and 
when  I  discovered,  my  remonstrances  were 
too  feeble  to  induce  him  to  return ;  and,  in 
a  few  moments  I  was  seated  beside  him  in 
the  broad  glare  of  a  thousand  lights.  I  had 
now  time  to  think,  and  with  a  full  sense  of 
my  situation,  there  rushed  upon  my  mind 
such  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the  ab- 
surdity and  imprudence  of  my  conduct 
through  this  day,  that  I  neither  listened  to 
the  music,  nor  heeded  the  spirited  perform- 
ance which  called  forth  from  lighter  hearts 
tlian  mine,  unbounded  applause. 

My  past  life  had  been  an  idle  one,  vanity 
its  moving  spring,  and  folly  its  ruling  star  > 
but  I  had  never  completely  sacrificed  my 
self-respect  till  now;  and  many  were  the 
tears  I  dashed  away  from  my  eyes  this  night 
to  look  at  tlie  brilliant  scenes,  and  the 
brighter  beauties  of  the  stage,  which  my  gay 
companion  whispered  in  my  ear,  were  less 
lovely  than  myself. 

I  believe  half  the  sins  that  stain  the  record 
of  woman^s  life  owe  their  origin  to  criminal 
weakness,  rather  than  criminal  design.  I 
use  tlie  harsh  word  criminal,  because  that 
weakness  deserves  no  better  name,  which  is 
encouraged  and  yielded  to  without  any  ap- 
peal to  an  higher  power  for  the  support 
which  IS  mercifully  promised  lo  the  feeble. 
The  falsehood  that  is  told  from  fear,  wears 
less  the  appearance  of  depravity  than  that 
which  is  told  solely  with  a  wish  to  deceive ; 
but  the  falsehood  that  is  wrung  from  terror 
is  just  as  likely  to  be  supported  by  other 
falsehoods,  and  to  draw  aAer  it  an  equal 
train  of  guilt  and  shame.  So,  the  slightest 
error  knowingly  persisted  in,  and  followed 
up  by  its  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences may  become  morally  as  culpable  as 
the  grossest  vice.  How  watcliful,  then, 
should  all  weak  creatures  be  of  the  first  faUe 
step,  never  risking  the  sli'jlitest  deviation 
under  the  presumptuous  hope  that  they  may 
have  strength  to  return. 
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It  vnm  my  weakne«  rather  than  my  de- 
pravity which  made  me  shrink  from  diicloe- 
ing  to  Sir  Charles  the  exact  state  of  my  cir- 
cumstances and  situation.  This  weakness 
had  first  plunged  me  into  difficulties  from 
which  I  had  not  sufficient  rectitude  and 
moral  courage  to  extricate  myself.  At 
every  step  I  had  become  more  involved,  and 
each  succeeding  moment  now  found  me 
more  wretched  than  the  last 

The  scene  closed,  the  curtain  felly  and  rude 
voices  from  the  galleries  had  vociferated 
their  last  applause,  when  I  rose  to  depart. 
Silent,  speechless,  and  sad,  I  leaned  upon 
the  arm  of  Sir  Charles,  who  no  doubt  attri- 
buted the  change  in  my  manner  to  the  pros- 
pect of  being  so  soon  deprived  of  the  irresis- 
tible fascination  of  his  society.  His  voice 
became  more  gentle,  his  behaviour  more 
tender,  and  his  looks  more  meaning,  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  he  did  to  mitigate 
the  pain  of  losing  him ;  and  I  found,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  save  myself  from  his  con- 
tempt, the  necessity  of  making  some  exer- 
tion to  preserve  the  little  independence  I  had 
leA. 

Springing  into  the  coaoh  he  had  sent  for, 
I  insisted  upon  being  alone ;  but  he  was  at 
my  side  in  a  moment,  and  the  driver  waited 
for  his  orders.  I  remonstrated,  but  I  had 
voluntarily  given  up  my  own  dignity,  and  a 
lady  has  nothing  else  to  defend  her.  It  is  in 
vain  attempting  to  persuade  the  man  for 
whom  she  has  made  this  sacrifice,  that  he 
has  not  unlimited  power  over  her  heart 
There  is  no  alternative,  but  either  to  subout 
to  his  society  and  his  civilities  whenever  he 
chooses  to  impose  them  upon  her,  or  to  pique 
his  vanity,  and  irritate  his  temper  by  obsti- 
nate rudeness,  and  then  he  may  revenge 
himself  upon  her  reputation,  by  representing 
her  folly  in  such  a  light  that  the  world  will 
give  it  a  harsher  name. 

No!  there  is  no  way  for  a  woman  to 
escape  more  wretchedness  than  any  female 
heart  can  bear,  but  by  walking  humbly  be- 
fore her  God,  and  trusting  solely  to  his  guid- 
ance through  the  mazes  of  her  difficult  path, 
where  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  the  de- 


ceitfulnesi  of  her  own  fancy  would  be  per- 
petually leading  her  astray,  had  not  tki 
warning  beacon  been  lighted,  by  which  akne 
we. are  able  to  perceive  and  shun 

**The  ihovMSd  pa^ht  ihst  ilopc  ihA  wftj  udc** 

The  vanity  of  Sir  Charlea  was  beywd 
the  reach  of  attack:  his  tender  was  im- 
moveable, and  the  driver  still  waited  for  his 
orders. 

"  To  the  City,**  I  said,  in  too  low  a  tooe 
for  him  to  hear,  and  Sir  Charles  was  obli^ 
to  repeat  my  words. 

"To  what  part  of  it?" 

I  named  a  street  adjoining  that  in  which 
my  friends  lived,  somewhat  broader  and  lea 
filled  with  trade,  and  then  shrinking  back 
into  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  listened  in  euilen 
silence,  to  the  most  flattering  asseveratioois 
which  now  delighted  me  no  more. 

Arrived  at  the  street  I  had  mentioned,  I 
was  asked  for  the  name  and  the  number,  aiuf 
whetlier  they  were  on  the  door. 

I  stretched  my  head  out  of  the  window 
as  if  to  look  for  the  place,  and  then  told  ihr 
man  in  plain  words,  so  that  he  might  hear 
and  Sir  Charles  might  not,  that  it  was  a  gro- 
cer's shop  I  wanted,  and  the  name  Wilson. 

It  was  quickly  found.  A  thundering  knod 
awoke  my  host  and  half  his  children.  Young 
cries  were  heard  above,  and  the  mo^-ing  of 
heavy  bolts  below.  At  last  the  door  wa^ 
opened  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  night-cap.  Sc 
Charles  kissed  my  hand,  and  I  sprang  out 
of  the  coach. 

^*  Surely,^'  thought  I,  when  my  head  m» 
once  more  laid  upon  my  pillow,  "  1h^  morti- 
fications of  this  day  are  enough  to  cure  me 
of  folly  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

I  forgot  that  past  folly,  knowingly  persisiK 
in,  is  sin,  and  that  sin  is  not  removed  by  itt 
agonies  of  mortified  vanity. 

I  could  not  sleep.  What  a  long  season  ^ 
the  night  to  those  whose  hearts  are  c^ipre# 
cd  with  misery,  and  who  endure  that  n^js^rf 
without  the  consolation  of  prayer.  I  di(<  r* 
pray.  Had  any  decided  calamity  iu^- 
upon  me,  I  should  have  thought  of  no  otbe: 
resource;  but,  like  many  otherv  sufiienr^' 
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I  under  a  load  of  accumulated  cares,  I  thought 
)  my  petty  anxieties  and  griefs  were  not  sub- 
^  jecti  to  be  laid  before  the  eye  of  Omnipo- 
tence.   A  feverish  tide  of  troubled  thought 
.  was  rushing  through  my  soul^  where  hope 
had   forsaken  her  last  resting  place,  and 
fri'jhtful   apprehenBions  contended  for  the 
!  f  niptre  she  had  just  resigned.    Not  one  of 
'  oJI  tlie  fair  pictures  of  imagination    now 
I  »r<*n)ed  tangible  and  true,  but  dark  visions 
I  oftuiurity  oi)encd  upon  me  through  the  mist 
of  trar^ 

I  If  refigian  be  the  blessed  meppenger  pent 
liown  upon  earth  to  still  the  sighs  of  the  sor- 
row in  jr  when  the  footsteps  of  lime  or  death 
have  trampled  down  their  earthly  treasures, 
to  culm  tlie  waters  of  affliction,  and  bind  up 
Uj<'  hniken-henrted  ;  not  le*s  in  lier  holy  in- 
fl'i<»jtrc  needed  to  einoothe  the  ruffled  mind, 
I  wr.ich  petty  cares  have  mnde  their  prey,  to 
quiet  the  rapid  and  tumultuous  throbbings 
I  o(  tl»'»  ht'ari,  imd  lo  direct  the  wandering 
wiifi's  which  find  no  certain  gratification  in 
OitK  troubled  world,  to  one  whose  pleasures 
arc  unfu'ling,  and  who^e  rest  is  eternal. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

0?i  the  following  morning  I  awoke  with 

many  serious  thoughts,  but  still  without  any 

f  led  determination  to  pursue  a  more  decided 

I  pftth.  My  attention  was  absorbed  by  present 

diiBculiies,  which  I  vainly  tortured  my  in- 

ei^nuiiy  to  find  expedients  to  escape  from. 

I  Indeed  my  whole  life  was  a  system  of  expe- 

d,enis,  not  to  attain  any  laudable  object,  but 

to  help  roe  on  the  winding  and  circuitous 

vniy.  by  which  I  hoped  to  arrive  at  the  uni- 

verval  good- will  of  society. 

I     !  was  pondering  in  my  own  chamber  upon 

I  ilie  propriety  of  returning  the  price  of  my 

I  pifUire  to  Sir  Charlea,  whose  charity  (for  I 

"*nU  not  attribute  to  him  any  otlier  motive 

m  hi4  purchase.)  was  not  exactly  what  I 

wi-l,cd  to  profit  by;  and  against  the  return 

I  or  ihit  money  I  was  setting  the  discharge  of 


the  debt  I  owed  to  Mrs.  Wilson ;  weighing 
the  difficulties,  and  comparing  evils,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  to  me  from  my  sister. 
Well  remembering  the  insulting  nature  of 
my  last  to  her,  I  opened  it  with  nervous  ter- 
ror, soon  quieted  by  the  kind  and  delicate 
manner  in  which  a  very  eligible  situation 
was  proposed  to  me,  and  a  supply  of  the 
ever  needful  conveyed,  without  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  past  I  was  now  great  again, 
for  all  human  greatness  is  by  eompariM>n. 
I  returned  the  ten  guineas  in  a  blank  cover, 
made  presents  to  the  little  Wilsons,  prepared 
for  my  journey,  and  took  leave  of  my  poor 
friend,  with  that  rapidity  of  execution  with 
which  we  escape  from  tlie  misery  that  we 
cannot  relieve. 

I  was  met  at  the  distance  of  one  stage 
from  my  future  residence  by  a  gentleman's 
servant,  whose  kind  and  respectful  behaviour 
w<i8  a  sure  and  pleasant  omen  of  domestic 
comforL  It  wns  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
first  saw  the  lights  of  Mr  Morton's  habita- 
tion glimmering  through  the  leafless  trees, 
as  we  wound  along  tlie  «:i(ie  of  a  hill,  and 
det^eended  by  a  gentle  declivity  into  a  thickly 
wooded  valley,  where  the  bright  line  of  a 
narrow  and  nteandering  river  was  here  and 
there  seen  glancing  through  the  mist  At 
the  door  I  was  received  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come by  a  matronly-looking  woman,  who 
might  be  either  housekeeper  or  nurse,  and 
who  in  either  situation  had  obtained  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
family,  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
my  curiosity. 

Mr.  Morton  was  a  widower,  within  the 
last  year  deprived  of  a  wife  whom  he  had 
almost  idolized,  since  whose  death  he  had 
but  rarely  been  seen  to  smile.  He  was  a 
man  of  fastidious  tastes,  and  secluded  habiiai 
not  lavish  of  his  affections,  but  when  he  did 
love,  it  was  with  tenderness  unspeakable; 
and  all  that  he  now  seemed  capable  of  feel- 
ing was  expended  upon  an  only  child,  w^hoee 
extremely  delicate  constitution  rendered  her 
an  object  of  painful  solicitude. 

"You  will  think  Mr.  Morton  cold  and  for- 
bidding at  first,"  said  my  informer,  who  waa 
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idadly  dispoaed  to  let  me  into  ereiy  secret; 
"  but  there  never  was  a  more  devoted  hos- 
band,  a  kinder  father,  or  a  better  maBter; 
and  if  you  can  but  attach  yourself  to  the  poor 
child,  and  win  her  affection,  you  will  be 
sure  of  his." 

Although  the  worthy  woman  possibly 
meant  nothingjnore  than  her  master's  good 
will,  when  she  spoke  of  his  affection,  I 
thought  this  was  going  too  far,  and  changed 
the  subject  by  asking  some  questions  about 
the  child,  when  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
there  was  every  probability  of  her  remaining 
an  invalid  for  life. 

^  She  was  a  sweet  young  creature,"  said 
Mrs.  Woods;  '^none  can  help  loving  her 
who  have  seen  her  sufier.  Oh!  what  a 
comfort  you  will  be,  ma'am,  to  this  family ! 
For  though  we  may  nurse  and  do  all  that  we 
can.  Miss  Eleanor  is  now  able  to  converse 
like  a  woman,  and  wants  better  society  than 
such  as  me.  Indeed  we  sometimes  think 
she  is  too  sensible,  and  that  having  such 
busy  thoughts  and  quick  feelings,  makes  her 
health  more  delicate.  But  oh !  ma'am,  you 
will  be  a  comfort  to  her.  I  know  you  will." 
And  so  saying,  Mrs.  Woods  left  me  to  en- 
joy without  interruption,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  the  hope  of  being  really  and 
properly  useful. 

The  apartment  into  which  I  had  been 
shown  was  called  Miss  Eleanor's  study ;  but 
it  wore  more  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
sick  room,  and  though  a  few  well-chosen 
books  lay  on  the  table,  couches,  cushions, 
and  vanous  inventions  lor  the  alleviation  of 
suffering,  bore  testimony  to  the  melancholy 
truth,  that  if  this  were  the  path  to  science, 
it  was  not  strewn  with  flowers.  A  few  ap- 
propriate pictures  adorned  the  walls,  such  as 
simple  cottage  scenery,  a  girl  drawing 
water  at  a  well,  a  child  at  play,  a  favourite 
dog,  a  bird  let  loose.  One  large  painting 
hung  above  the  fire,  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
which  I  ventured  to  raise.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  Madonna,  beautifully  executed,  not 
with  the  unmeaning  coui .tenance  by  which 
most  artistB  have  chosen  to  disgrace  this 
holy  character,  but  with  the  clear  forehead 


and  intelligent  eyes  of  one  who  eonld  think 
as  well  as  feel.  I  saw  at  once  the  departed 
mother,  whose  sacred  silence  mbdoed  my 
lighter  feelings,  and  I  inwardly  resolved  tfatt 
the  reverence  with  which  her  pieliirad  fom 
inspired  me  should  be  my  safe^oard  and 
protection  while  cherishing  her  orphan  child 

Forcibly  impressed  as  my  mind  already 
was  with  what  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I  wa« 
yet  more-  deeply  interested  on  entering  the 
room  where  the  poor  invalid  lay.  Her  fa- 
ther was  beading  over  her  conch,  and  rose 
not  until  I  approached,  when  he  regarded 
me  with  an  earnest  and  scrutinizing  eye,  a* 
if  to  ascertain  whether  I  were  each  a  per- 
son as  his  daughter  would  find  it  pomble  & 
like. 

<<  You  have  undertaken  a  wearisome  task," 
said  the  child,  holding  out  her  hand  to  me. 
^  but  if  you  can  bear  with  me  and  my  impa- 
tience, every  one  else,  I  am  sure,  will  try  (o 
make  you  comfortable." 

^^And  will  not  you,  my  love?''  asked  the 
father. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,''  said  she—"  bat  thert 
is  very  little  that  I  can  do." 

*'  You  can  tell  me  Ireely  all  yon  want* 
said  I. 

'<  Ah!  that  I  am  sure  I  wUl!"  she  ex- 
claimed;  ^  you  look  so  kind  I  know  1  shall 
be  able  to  tell  you  every  thing.  But  are  yoa 
strong?  are  you  healthy?  are  yoa  quite 
able  to  keep  awake  sometimes  in  the  night  1 
Poor  Mrs.  Woods  sleeps  so  soundly,  I  do 
not  like  to  disturb  her.  and  the  night  is  so 
long  when  nobody  speaks  to  me.  It  is  a 
sad  thing,  Miss  Irvine,  that  sickness  makes 
us  selfish." 

^  It  has  80  pleased  die  disposer  of  oar 
lives."  I  replied,  "  that  no  situation  shall  bt 
without  its  peculiar  trials.  During  ssdawss 
when  we  are  exempt  Gnom  any  of  the  teoip- 
tations  of  the  world,  and  are  almost  oam- 
pelled  from  our  very  weakness  to  seek  fyr 
divine  su{^x>rt,  we  might  possibly  grow  self- 
righteous,  had  not  this  temptation  been  per- 
mitted, to  convince  us  that  we  are  still  mA- 
ject  to  the  most  despicable  of  humaii  Ijok- 
ties." 
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Mr.  Morion  looked  attentively  at  me,  as  if 
to  (iittcero  Uie  spirit  which  had  prompted  this 
^)ceph ;  but  the  unsophiHlicuted  child,  satis- 
fied that  none  but  a  good  woman  could  talk 
so  well,  asked  me  if  I  were  not  too  weary  to 
i;!eep  beside  her  that  night.  She  evidently 
vrifihcd  it,  and  I  could  not  refuse.  Her  fk- 
ther  now  leA  us,  and  we  entered  into  many 
arrangements  respecting  personal  comfort, 
and  were  soon  as  familiar  and  cordial  as  if 
we  had  been  acquainted  for  years.  Mrs. 
Woods  would  wil.'ingly  have  retained  her 
place  for  that  night,  but  the  sudden  prefer- 
ence poor  Eleanor  entertained  for  me,  ren- 
dered me  more  than  willing  to  sheire  what- 
fver  disturbance  she  might  endure. 

The  enjoyment  of  sleep  I  could  not  even 
anticipate.  Strange  visions  of  the  past  and 
future  flitted  before  my  mind,  nor  was  the 
present  lest  strange  to  me  that  it  was  rich  in 
promises  of  peace  and  comfort  To  be  re-^ 
ir^rded  witli  aHection  by  this  suOering  child, 
it  micrht  be  with  esteem  by  her  father,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  happinews  of  both,  was 
a  li&rvest  of  enjoyment  I  was  all  unworthy 
to  n*ap.  I  looked  back  into  my  past  lile,  and 
tru'd  to  blame  my  luckless  fute  for  half  the 
culpability  to  which  my  burning  tears  bore 
mtness.  I  had  few  deliberate  and  deter- 
mined sins  to  charge  my  conscience  with. 
Tl.e  world  bad  certainly  dealt  unfairly  with 
me.  I  felt  nothing  but  kindness  and  good 
will  towards,  the  whole  human  race,  and 
only  wi«hed  I  could  prove  by  self-sacrifice, 
how  inexhaustible  was  that  kindness,  how 
unfailing  that  good-will.  Every  subterfuge 
that  human  frailty  could  lay  hold  of  I  tried 
Utat  nii^ht,  to  convince  myself  that  I  had  no 
n^d  to  be  unhappy,  but  it  would  not  do. 
Conviction  came  not  so  readily  as  my  tears, 
and  I  wtuned  myself  a  child  again,  that  I 
might  offer  up  to  heaven  an  unsophisticated 
mind^  and  bow  before  the  throne  of  mercy 
in  perfect  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart 
It  is  true  there  was  no  moral  stain  upon  my 
ehantrter.  I  had  laboured  hard  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  religious  senti- 
roenu  were  familiar  to  my  lips;  but  how 
stood  my  trembling  soul  in  the  presence  of 


its  Creator?  I  could  weep  at  midnight 
over  my  thorny  and  bewildered  path,  but  I 
never,  either  at  midnight  or  noon-day, 
breathed  an  humble  prayer  that  I  might  be 
solely  guided  by  his  will.  I  never  formed 
an  earnest  resolution  that  I  would  serve 
Him  and  Him  only.  I  never  seriously  en- 
deavoured to  lay  hold  of  those  promises  by 
which  the  burden  of  past  transgression  is 
made  more  tolerable,  nor  looked  with  steadi- 
ness towards  that  star  whose  inextinguiah- 
able  light  would  have  led  me  safely  through 
the  storms  of  life. 

Unacquainted  with  the  importance  of  liv 
ing  for  one  object  only,  some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  I  distressed  myself  more 
than  was  necessary,  so  long  as  what  the 
world  calls  guilt  was  not  stamped  upon  my 
conscience  ;  but  are  we  not  told  in  the  record 
of  eternal  truth,  that  those  who  are  not  for 
the  righteous  cause  are  against  iti  And 
though  I  could  freely  and  fluently  recom- 
mend religion  to  others  as  an  ultimate  good, 
where  was  the  evidence  of  my  own  ea- 
pousal. 

While  pondering  in  my  own  mind  upon  a 
world  of  dark  and  troubled  thoughts,  my  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  sweet  voice  of 
my  companion,  repeating,  in  a  low  and  gen- 
tle tone,  the  following  words : — 


In  lh0  It  ill  wmtche*  of  tbf  MlemB  off  bt. 
While  ckiHy  dews  mn  fUling  thick  and  dsmp. 

And  roantleM  nur§  shed  forth  thnir  Teebto  light, 
Thr  ailent  moarner  irimt  her  cheerleaa  lamp. 

Alone  the  w«trhea  throo{rh  the  midnight  hoar, 
Alune  Hhe  breathe*  the  melancholy  ^i^h^ 

Alone  she  droops  like  eome  neclrcted  dower, 
Lniieen  the  teare  tbnl  dim  her  aleepleea  eye. 

Alono  !  There  to  no  lonelinens  with  God, 
No  darkncM  that  he  cannot  turn  to  light ; 

No  lljnty  rock,  lT(»m  whrnce  nti  gracioua  rod 
May  not  bring  forth  flre»h  water*,  pure  and  bright 

There  ii  no  wiliUrneM  who«e  deacrt  rarea 

Are  hid  from  hla  allpencJrating  eye ; 
Nor  roll*  that  ocean,  who-r  nunuliuou*  wavea 

May  not  be  i.ileoced  wh«  n  ihe  Urd  i»  mgh. 

There  la  no  b*rk  upon  the  iriirklr«a  mnln. 
No  pile  rim  lone.  who-«e  path  hf  rKunot  fte« 

I'cace :  turn,  poor  mourner,  trim  my  lamp  af  aia, 
Tbe  eye  that  knowa  no  alumber,  watchea  ihM. 
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These  words  were  followed  by  a  Bigh  so 
deep  and  heavy,  that  I  roused  myself  from 
my  iruillees  meditations  to  ask,  whether  my 
young  frjend  was  in  pain« 

"  Not  80  much  in  pain,  as  weary,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  am  afraid  I  have  disturbed  you, 
but  the  night  is  very  long,  and  my  mother 
used  to  teach  me  to  repeat  verses  and  hymns 
when  I  could  not  rest  You  must  not  pay 
any  regard  to  me.  but  try  to  sleep  again." 

I  replied,  that  I  had  not  yet  slept 

"  Ah !  I  dare  say  you  have  been  thinking 
of  your  liome." 

"  I  have  no  home,  my  love." 

"  No  home !  Then  you  must  sometimes 
be  very  sad.  But  still  you  have  a  home  for 
your  thoughts.  Some  secret  resting  place 
of  which  no  one  can  deprive  you." 

Poor  child !  she  little  knew  in  what  a  bar- 
ren wilderness  my  thoughts  were  ranging 
nor  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  found  a 
resting  place. 

I  made  no  answer,  and  the  invalid,  some- 
what excited  by  fever,  went  on  with  her  con- 
versation, asking  witli  perfect  simplicity, 
many  close  questions  which  1  had  no  choice 
but  to  answer,  yet  to  answer  which,  fully  and 
candidly,  would  have  deprived  me  for  ever 
of  her  esteem.  Towards  morning,  however, 
she  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  without  much 
recoUectiun  of  what  had  passed  in  the  night 

I  had  now  a  severe  ordeal  to  pass  tlirough 
in  the  presence  of  Morton,  whose  command- 
ing countenance,  reserved  manners,  and 
strict  scrutinizing  eye,  rendered  him  a  truly 
alarming  person,  when  brought  into  close 
contact  with  one  who  felt  no  certainty  of  his 
approbation.  I  soon  found  that  the  society 
of  this  man  would  either  render  me  more 
contemptible,  by  driving  me  to  the  practice 
of  deceit,  or  more  worthy,  by  inspiring  the 
desire  to  merit  his  respect,  which  it  was 
easy  to  discover  could  be  obtained  in  no  otlier 
way,  than  by  a  steady,  consistent,  and  ration- 
al course  of  action.  The  mind  of  Morton 
was  not  so  expansive  as  his  character  was 
dignified,  and  his  tastes  refined  and  exclu- 
sive. Hoxl  he  seen  more  of  the  world,  lie 
might  have  been  more  liberal,  but  his  senti- 


ments would  have  been  less  pure.  TVhat 
would  I  not  have  given  lor  a  full  and  com- 
plete conviction,  that  he  thought  he  had  acted 
wisely  in  choosing  me  for  the  companion  oi 
his  child  ?  I  vain  I  sought  to  win  his  favour  ■ 
by  every  artifice  which  1  deemed  too  remote 
for  detection.  Artifice  had  no  eflfect  upon  u  \ 
character  so  firm  and  sterling.  What  I  failed 
to  accomplish  in  this  way,  was,  however,  in 
time  efiected  by  my  simpte  and  unstudied 
services  to  his  child ;  who  sometimes  gave 
her  father  Itich  glowing  descriptions  of  my 
unremitting  kindness,  that  he  rewarded  me 
with  a  smile  too  expressive  of  entire  confi- 
dence, for  me  ever  to  forget 

It  was,  indeed,  as  the  kind  nurse  had  told 
me ;  no  one  could  witness  the  suiferings  of 
Eleanor  Morton  without  loving  her.  She 
was  not  impatient,  but  so  perfectly  guileless, 
that  she  concealed  nothing,  and  afler  having 
permitted  herself  to  speak  as  she  thouglit  too  ' 
freely  of  her  own  distressing  feelings,  she  i 
would  sometimes  shed,  over  what  she  called 
her  weakness  and  ingratitude,  tears  more 
agonizing  than  pain  alone  had  been  able  to 
wring  from  her.  Witli  no  one  was  she  so 
completely  undisguised  in  her  momenu  of 
8ufi*ering,  as  with  me. 

'^  Mrs.  Woods,"  said  she,  ^*  pities  dm  too  i 
much,  and  I  caimot  tell  my  father  all  that  1 
feel,  lest  I  should  distress  him.     It  is  quite  i 
difierent  with  us  all  now  that  you  are  come,  | 
Miss  Irvine.    Are  you  not  happy  to  have 
made  us  so  cheerful  again  1   Even  my  father 
is  quite  an  altered  man.    I  thought  this  morn- 1 
ing,  when  he  looked  at  you,  that  he  smiled  ; 
as  he  used  to  smile  upon  my  mother.    And 
do  you  know  he  talks  of  inviting  company  to 
the  house  again,  for  he  says  it  is  not  good  for 
you  to  lead  so  secluded  a  life. 

I  replied,  that  my  wish  was  only  to  be  use- 
ful, and  that  I  felt  no  want  of  society. 

"  Well,  donU  say  anytiiing  about  it,  for  I 
am  quite  sure  it  will  do  him  good,  as  well  as 
you,  to  have  some  one  now  and  then  to  cxm- 1 
verse  with  out  of  our  own  family.  I  dare  !' 
^ay  you  will  take  alt  tlte  trouble  off  his  handi»  :! 
}md  will  not  let  him  feel  ihe  want  of  my  lOo- ' 
thcr,  who  used  to  be  so  easy  and  pleasant  v\  i 
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conversation,  t!mt  entertaining  company  has 
appeared  quite  int possible  to  my  poor  father, 
since  he  was  alone." 

I  could  not  help  feeling  a  secret  glow  of 
exultation  at  the  idea  that  I  should  now  be 
aLie  (o  exhibit  my  character  to  Morton,  in 
what  I  con«idered  its  most  pleasing  light 
The  guests  arrived.    I  had  dressed  myself 
I  will)  studied  care ;  and  my  spirits  rose,  with 
the  prospect  of  once  more  having  a  fair  field, 
in  which  to  exercise  my  powers  of  pleasing. 
Knowing,  too  well,  the  trial  of  patience  it 
I'  mu«t  be  to  Morton  to  carry  on  the  empty 
I  cou)mon-pIace  of  desultory  conversation,  I 
endeavoured  to  relieve  his  difficulty,  by  dou- 
I  li'in::  and  redoubling  my  natural  vivacity; 
I  :iiid  whatever  his  guests  might  think  of  my 
'  proper  station  in  his  CFtablishment,  I  was 
(  luiiy  convinced  of  their  perfect  satiBfaction  in 
;  tiniiing  so  lively  and  entertaimng  a  person, 
I'jr  that  day.  at  the  head  of  it 
More  than  once  I  detected  the  steady  eyes 
'  of  Morton  fixed  upon  me,  when  his  lips  were 
"tiriii,  and  tliere  was  an  earnest  meaning  in 
hm  gaze,  uliich  made  the  colour  rush  into 
n>y  face — I  knew  not  why.     At  last  he  left 
liip  room,  and  for  so  h)ng  a  lime,  that  I  he- 
ran  to  think  seriously  of  n»y  little  invalid 
tricnJ  ;  an^l  apologizins^  to  the  company  for 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  duties  which  I 
had  loo  long  forgotten,  I  ran  hastily  up  stairs 
to  pay  my  first  visit  to  Eleanor  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  guests. 
!     Hit  fatiier  was  bending  over  her  couch  in 
I  'he  tante  attitude  in  which  I  had  first  seen 
j  him.     They  had  been  conversing,  but  their 
voireii  dropped  when  I  opened  tlie  door ;  and 
I  wh«'n  Morton  rose  for  me  to  take  my  proper 
pl.irr.  he  pressed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes 
v»j*li  more  emotion  than  he  wjis  wont  to  bc- 
trnv.  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

"•  Come  near  lo  me,  my  friend,"  said  Elea- 
nor, stretching  out  her  hand.  "You  have 
\»**rn  a  long  time  away.  I  am  afraid  my  fa- 
t')«-r  thinks  you  have  neglected  me;  and 
t;.ere  is  ao  much  mirth  below,  he  does  not 
» r.ow  how  to  bear  it  My  mother  was  a  very 
(^ntle  woman,  such  as  you  are  in  the  nursery 


with  mc.     But  are  you  always  the  same. 
Miss  Irvine  ?" 

**!  am  always  sorry  when  I  have  given 
pain,"  said  I. 

*^  Perhaps  you  are  too  anxious  to  give 
pleasure,"  continued  the  child.  "And  that 
I  am  sure  would  give  my  father  pain  in  any 
one  he  loved." 

I  was  almost  comforted  with  the  close  of 
this  sentence,  for  there  was  a  certain  refine- 
ment and  devotion  in  the  character  of  Mor-  ) 
ton,  that  made  his  esteem  the  highest  object 
of  my  ambition.  But  his  love ! — I  had  never 
dared  to  think  of  his  love  before. 

"  We  heard  of  you,"  the  child  went  on, 
"  long  before  we  saw  you  ;  that  you  were  a 
very  charming  woman,  a  sort  of  idol  in  ko-  , 
ciely.     Now,  my  father  is  worth  pleasing. 
but  you  cannot  please  him  and  all  the  world  ; 
beside.     He  will  explain  to  you  better  than  ■ 
I  can,  how  it  n.akes  a  person  little  and  con-  i 
lemptihlc  to  be  always  studying  to  please,  , 
and  how  there  is  but  one  Beinir  in  the  uni-  - 
verse  whose  favour  is  worth  the  constant  ' 
trouble  of  obtaining.    Do  not  think  me  im-  | 
pertinent,  Miss  Irvine,  for  epcuki ng  to  you  in 
this  manner ;  I  am  only  an  ignorant  child, 
but  1  lie  here  upon  this  weary  bed,  ponder- 
ing upon  many  grave  nnd  serious  thinus,  i 
which,  if  I  could  enjoy  exercise,  and  play  ■ 
like  other  children,  I  should  most  likely  never  ' 
dream  of.    Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  lliat  you  ' 
arc  not  offended."  I 

"No,  no,"  I  replied,  "I  am  distressed, but 
not  offended.  You  shall  be  my  kind  and 
faitJiful  monitress,  Eleanor,  for  your  Hea- 
venly Father  makes  up  to  you  for  the  priva- 
tions he  inflicts,  by  a  cl<*arer  senHC  of  what  i.-* 
right,  tlian  I  have  ever  enjoyed." 

"  But  may  you  not  enjoy  the  same  ?  May 
not  all  who  wi^h  to  be  directed  find  a  guide  ?" 

"Yes,  Eleanor,  but  to  wi^h  earnestly  aiul 
with  true  fincerity  of  heart  is  the  difficulty." 

"  And  to  wi^h  always  is  another  dJtTieulty. 
For  sometimes  when  I  am  quite  at  ease,  and 
kind  friends  are  doing  more  than  ennuirh,  1 
do  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I 
may  never  be  impatient  again ;  but  when 
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my  pain  returns,  and  no  one  is  at  liberty  to 
stay  with  me,  or  perhaps  when  tbcy  do  not 
understand  my  meaning,  I  scarcely  wish  at 
all ;  and  then  you  may  be  sure  I  am  very 
impatient,  and  very  wicked.  1  think  the  only 
way  is  to  wish  as  much  and  as  of^en  as  we 
can,  and  to  pray  God  not  to  forget  us,  in  our 
moments  of  weakness,  when  we  are  but  too 
likely  to  forget  him. 


More  than  twelve  montiis  had  now  passed 
since  I  first  became  an  inmate  witli  this 
family,  and  the  time  I  spent  with  Morton  and 
his  interesting  child,  was  certainly  the  most 
useful,  as  it  was  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
Amongst  the  select  circle  of  their  intimate 
associates,  was  a  lady  whom  I  never  could 
compel  myself  to  like  so  well  as  my  judg- 
ment convinced  me  that  I  ought  Had  Miss 
Evelyn  ever  been  addicted  to  the  levities  of 
youth,  she  was  past  the  age  for  those  levities 
to  interfere  with  the  dignity  of  a  character 
even  less  intellectual  than  hers;  and  the 
speculations  of  idle  gossips  who  sport  with 
great  characters  as  well  as  small,  had  fixed 
upon  her  as  the  future  mother  of  my  helpless 
charge.  Motlier !  I  almost  shuddered  when 
I  thought  of  this  woman  as  the  motlier  of 
poor  Eleanor.  She  was,  however,  in  high 
favour  with  the  father,  and  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house;  where  her  masculine  under- 
standing, deep  knowledge  of  books,  and  fear- 
less conversation  on  subjects  usually  beyond 
the  aim  and  compass  of  her  sex,  threw  me 
and  my  shallow  attainments,  so  far  into  the 
back-ground,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kind  regard  of  Morton,  not  unfrequendy 
shown  me,  by  little  personal  attentions  in  the 
midst  of  her  luminous  harangues,  I  should 
have  felt  more  disturbed  by  her  presence 
than  was  at  all  reasonable,  so  long  as  these 
kind  attentions  were  continued.  It  was 
enough  for  me  that  while  Miss  Evelyn  was 
quoting  learned  authors,  and  arguing  about 
the  construction  of  a  Greek  sentence,  my 
personal  comfort  was  not  forgotten.  It  was 
more  than  enough ;  for  what  woman's  heart 
is  not  made  to  glow  with  more  intense  de^ 


light  by  these  proofs  of  tendemen  and  re- 
gard, than  by  the  most  flatteriog  tribute  of  I 
mere  admiration. 

With  the  lapse  of  time.  Morton  gradually 
recovered  the  serenity  of  his  nund,and  eould 
even  enjoy  a  social  evening  spent  in  society 
congenial  to  his  taste.  Miss  Evelyn  had 
joined  a  select  party,  gathered  round  his  fire 
one  winter's  day,  when  the  convenatioD 
turned  upon  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  Morton  took  up  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  would  overthrow  the 
Christian  scheme  altogether.  It  mi^t  be 
evident  to  others  that  he  was  doing  this 
merely  for  the  sake  of  proving  ofreih  the ; 
weakness  of  these  arguments,  but  Id  me  it 
was  not ;  and  finding  him  on  the  weaker  side, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  on  the  stronger,  and  ehoot- 
ing  rather  to  support  liim,  than  to  defend  the 
truth,  I  threw  all  my  force  into  the  rising  i 
scale,  convincing  those  who  heard  me,  that  1 
was  ready  to  advocate  the  cause  of  right  or 
wrong,  just  as  caprice  might  dictate,  but  that 
I  should  never  be  a  very  able  defender  of 
either. 

Argument  has  a  much  greater  tendency 
to  convince  those  who  speak,  than  those  who 
hear ',  emd  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  fully 
confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  absurclitiea  I 
was  uttering,  when  Morton  suddenly  broke 
the  thread  of  our  discourse  by  acknowledging 
himself  foiled  by  the  superior  dexterity  of 
Miss  Evelyn,  ^  or  rather,"  he  added,  <<  by  the 
superiority  of  that  cause,  which  I  only  at* 
tacked  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  defended 
by  a  woman." 

Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  me, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  was  not  too  dignified  to 
triumph  over  a  fallen  enemy.  1  tried  to  look 
at  ease,  and  to  put  on  an  appearance  of  har- 
ing  been  at  play  rather  than  in  earnest ;  but 
a  sensation  of  intense  littleness  prevented  the 
expansion  of  a  smile,  and  I  rejoiced  aloiovt 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  as  soon  as  I  found 
myself  forgotten. 

When  the  guests  were  gone,  I  looked  to 
Morton  for  consolation ;  but  I  looked  in  vaio. 
His  eye  was  turned  towards  me  with  an  ex- 
pression of  melancholy  tenderness  which  I 
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did  not  ondentand,  and  for  aeveral  sacceed- 
ing  days,  his  behaviour  was  equally  inexpli- 
cable.   I  sometimes  detected  him  gazing  si- 
lently upon  my  face,  and  could  not,  when  I 
turned  away,  help  feeling  that  I  was  still  the 
object  of  his  earnest  attention.    Sometimes, 
aficr  conversing  in  a  tone  unusually  familiar, 
he  abruptly  ltd  the  room;  and  at  other 
times,  hid  voice  was  so  mournful,  and  his 
countenance  so  dejected,  that  I  longed  to 
participate  in  his  secret  cares,  and  if  possible, 
to  chase  them  away.    All  kinds  of  caprice 
and  inconsistency  were  so  foreign  to  his  na- 
,  tore,  that  I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  what  con- 
struction to  put  upon  til  is  change,  and  had 
it  not  evidently  been  a  case  of  deeper  intri- 
cacy than  ought  to  be  communicated  to  a 
child,  I  should  have  referred  my  anxiety  to 
Eleanor.    So  far  as  I  could  venture  with 
propriety,  I  did,  and  learned  from  her  that 
she  too  U I  ought  sometliing  must  have  dis- 
turbed her  lather's  mind.  "  More  especially," 
^he  added,  *^  because   he  yesterday  gave 
orders  for  the  removal  of  the  curtain  which 
'  concealed  my  mother's  picture;  and  after 
'  ^^azing  on  her  face,  for  a  long  time,  he  said, 
:  in  a  Hiclancholy  voice,  ^  Eleanor,  we  need  all 
.  the  helps  we  can  lay  hold  of  in  tliis  trouble- 
•  K'>me  world.    May  not  tlie  holy  calm  of  this 
countenance  sometimes  help  to  preserve  you 
and  me  from  evil  1    If  guardian  spirits  are 
'  permitted  to  attend  us  through  the  pilgrimage 
'  of  life,  surely  your  mother  will  be  mine  and 
I  yours.    And  as  I  had  no  thoughts  concealed 
Irnin  her  while  living,  so  I  desire  that  those 
eyes  may  be  constantly  before  me  to  remind 
me  of  my  duty  now.' " 

It  was  not  many  days  before  the  mystery 
WBM  unravelled.  1  found  upon  my  table,  on 
retiring  for  the  night,  a  letter  directed  for 
3:c,  in  Morton's  haad-writing.  I  took  it  up 
— a  sadden  thought  flashed  across  my  mind, 
brii^ht  as  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  to  tlie 
bewildered  traveller.  "  It  roust  be  so — then 
why  this  melancholy — this  deep  conflict  of 
ferltng!"  All  was  accounted  for  by  the 
ySca  that  a  parent  has  much  (o  take  into 
roQ« toleration.  I  gave  the  reins  to  my  iroa- 
ihnaiion,  and  for  one  short  moment,  was 


happy.  I  was  grateful,  too,  and  bowed  my 
knee  to  return  thanks,  that  at  last  I  bad 
found  a  home,  a  protector,  and  a  guide. 

"  AU-unworthy  as  I  am,  he  shall  not  find 
his  confidence  misplaced.  I  will  cherish  his 
poor  child,  and  in  loving  her  and  him,  I  shall 
learn  in  time  to  love  all  things  holy. 

An  important  fact  was  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. The  seal  was  unbroken,  and  my 
ecstacy  was  of  such  short  duration,  that  I 
had  scarcely  strength  enough  remaining  to 
unfold  tlte  paper.  The  first  iU  omen  I  per- 
ceived was  a  sum  of  money  which  fell  at  my 
feet  unheeded.  The  letter  was  a  long  one, 
kindly  and  delicately  worded.  I  remember 
every  sentence,  every  thought,  every  sylla- 
ble, at  which  I  looked  and  looked  again,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  bear  a  different 
construction.  The  concluding  paragraph 
ran  tlius : 

<*  How  ungrateful  is  the  duty  of  offering 
you,  in  return  for  all  your  kindness  to  me 
and  mine,  this  painful  proof  of  my  entire  con- 
fidence. I  know  that  I  am  depriving  my- 
self of  a  companion,  who  has  both  the  power 
and  the  wish  to  soothe  me,  and  that  no  one 
on  earth  can  now  supply  your  place.  I  feel 
as  none  but  a  parent  can  feel,  tliat  I  am  de- 
priving my  helpless  child  of  the  tender  so- 
licitude of  a  mother,  and  when  she  appeals 
to  me  only  for  those  services  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  perform,  what 
answer  shall  I  make  ?  All  these  considera- 
tions I  have  weighed  day  after  day,  and 
often  at  deep  midnicrht,  when  you  were  not 
near  me  to  beguile  my  thoughts,  I  have 
watched  you  with  the  eye  of  a  husband  and 
a  father,  and  my  solemn  conviction  is  that 
we  must  part.  Not  tliat  you  have  omitted 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  s^-mpathy  and  kud- 
ness  with  all  tha*  an  amiable  heart  could 
supply,  but  because  the  mother  of  my  child 
must  be  religious  as  well  as  amiable ;  the 
wife  of  my  bosom  must  be  united  to  her 
God. 

"  To  a  woman  of  your  delicacy  I  need  say 
no  more,  tlian  that  you  are  too  charming, 
and  might  become  too  dear.  What  I  have 
already  said  has  been  wrung  from  my  heart 
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with  more  agony  than  I  had  thought  myaeir 
capable  of  feeling  again.  Farewell!  and  if 
the  assistance  of  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
can  ever  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  future 
difficulty,  remember  one  who  never  cto  for- 
get you." 

As  if  in  mercy  to  me,  Eleanor  was  per- 
mitted to  sleep  soundly  that  night  In  the 
morning  I  learned  that  Morton  had  gone  out 
early,  saying  that  he  should  not  return  tmtil 
the  evening  of  the  following  day.  I  could 
not  misconstrue  his  meaning.  He  wished 
not  to  meet  me  again.  While  sending  me 
forth  from  his  home,  he  had  done  what  he 
could  to  smoothe  my  way.  He  had  told  the 
domestics  that  circumstances  had  occurred 
to  induce  me  to  leave  his  family  immedi- 
ately. The  great  difficulty  was  with  poor 
Eleanor.  For  her  he  had  lei\  a  note,  and 
when  I  returned,  aAer  having  placed  it  in 
her  hand,  I  found  that  she  had  buried  her 
face  in  the  pillow,  and  that  her  tender  frame 
was  almost  convulsed  with  the  violence  of 
her  grief;  but  while  trying  to  comfort  her,  I 
was  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  forget  my 
own.  I  sat  with  her  all  that  day,  and  to- 
wards evening  we  could  both  converse  more 
calmly. 

'^  My  father  has  not  told  me,"  said  she, 
^'  why  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  nor  do  I 
seek  to  know,  for,  had  it  been  right  that  I 
should,  he  would  not  have  concealed  it  from 
me.    I  ahnost  wish  you  had  never  come ; 


and  yet  it  w91  be  pleasant  to  think  Bometiiiies 
when  I  am  sufiering,  that  yon  woold  gbdly 
be  near  me.  May  God  be  good  to  yoa  ai 
you  have  been  to  me.  I  wfll  pray  for  yoa 
in  the  long  night,  when  I  cannot  sleep ;  and 
if  ever  time  hangs  heavily  upon  jroo,  if 
friends  are  unkind,  or  yoa  are  loosed  aboai 
without  a  home,  think,  if  it  be  any  oox^sok- 
tion  to  you,  that  you  are  remembered  in  the 
supplications  of  a  poor  child." 

Eleanor  talked  and  wept  until  wearied  na- 
ture was  worn  out.  I  told  her  that  I  kail 
concluded  to  set  off  with  the  first  dawn  of  ik 
morning.  Before  she  sighed  her  last  fa^^ 
well,  her  strength  was  so  much  exhausted 
that  I  could  perceive  the  poignancy  of  hti 
grief  was  gone ;  and  before  I  stole  out  of  her 
chamber,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  he: 
breathe  quietly,  and  regularly,  as  1  stooped 
down  to  gaze  once  more  upon  her  calm  anc 
beautiful  face. 

It  was  through  the  dull  haze  of  a  winter.' 
morning  that  I  turned  to  look  again  into  thai 
peaceful  valley.  I  saw  the  tight  from  the 
window  I  had  called  my  own — ^I  saw  it  for 
the  last  time  glimmering  through  the  trees. 
The  river  was  still  gliding  on — all  ostur? 
was  the  same  as  when  I  first  beheld  thai 
scene.  Another  spring  would  clothe  those 
trees  in  verdant  beauty,  but  no  bright  hope 
of  renovated  gladness  shone  upon  my  path. 
for  mine  was  the  winter  of  the  souL 
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I  CHAPTER  I. 

PSCUUIBITIBS  OF  IllTXIfFBKAKCB  A»  A  VICE. 

If  the  phyrici&n,  on  taking  charge  of  an 

invalid,  should  simply  employ  himself  in 

laying  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of 

perfect  health,  it  is  evident  that  his  advice 

would  be  of  but  little  service  in  the  re- 

moval  of  any  existing  disease  under  which 

his  padent  might  be  laboring.     His  rules 

might  bo  excellent,  his  theory  correct ; 

but  how  would  such  a  patient  benefit  by 

either?     His  malady  would  require  the 

application  of  some  direct  and  practical 

remedy,  before  he  could  be  in  a  situation 

to  take  advantage  of  any  method,  however 

excrllent,  for  the  preservation  of  perfect 

hralih. 

It  is  thus  with  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical  maladies  of  mankind.  It  would 
be  a  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  task 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
sobriety,  order,  and  happiness,  provided 
they  had  never  been  interrupted ;  but 
when  evil  habits  have  once  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  moral  harmony  of  so- 
cleiy  has  been  destroyed,  there  must  be  a 
corrective  employed  to  check  what  is 
Bvil,  before  any  incentive  can  efficiently 
'perate  in  promoting  what  is  good. 

Although  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
rm  precludes  all  idea  of  there  being  in  the 
fHvine  sight,  any  degree  or  modification 
n  the  nature  of  sin  itself;  yet  with  regard 
o  particular  vices  as  they  come  under 


human  observation,  there  are  certain  pointa 
of  distinction  which  demand  particular  at* 
tentioQ,  and  require  appropriate  treatment, 
as  we  see  by  the  variety  of  regulations 
instituted  for  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  still  greater  variety  of  systems  of  nK>> 
ral  discipline  brought  into  exercise  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  evil  tendencies 
of  our  common  nature. 

None  who  have  ever  been  truly  awak* 
ened  to  a  sense  of  the  all-sufficient  power 
of  religious  influence  upon  the  human 
heart,  will  be  liable  to  suppose,  that  any 
mode  or  system  of  moral  discipline,  aim- 
ply  as  such,  can  be  effectual  in  its  opera- 
tion upon  the  life  and  character,  so  as,  ul- 
timately, to  secure  the  salvation  of  the 
soul ;  but  as  a  child  is  carefully  taught 
that  truth  and  kindness  are  good,  and 
falsehood  and  cruelty  evil,  long  before  it 
knows  any  thing  of  the  religion  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  so,  in  the  case  of  every  particular 
vice  which  has  been  known  in  the  world, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  better  that  it 
should  be  given  up,  than  continued ;  pro- 
vided only,  it  cannot  be  overcome  except 
by  the  substitution  of  another.  It  is  no 
small  point  gained,  when  an  immortal  be- 
ing, a  fellow-traveller  in  the  journey  of 
life,  is  prevailed  upon  to  cease  to  do  evil 
in  any  one  respect.  He  iBy  at  least,  in  a 
better  condition  for  learning  to  do  well, 
than  while  persisting  in  his  former  course. 

If  a  child,  a  servant,  or  any  one  under 
our  care,  has  been  accustomed   to  tell 
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falsehoods,  we  rejoice  over  the  fint  symp- 
toms of  their  having  learned  to  fear  a  lie, 
even  though  their  oooduct  should  eyince 
no  other  indication  of  a  moral  change. 
We  do  not  say,  "  Let  him  return  to  the 
evil  of  his  ways,  for  it  is  of  no  use  his 
leading  a  stricter  life  in  this  respect,  unless 
he  becomes  altogether  a  changed  cbarac 
ter.'*  We  do  not  say  this,  because  we 
know  thai  the  well-being  of  society,  and 
the  good  of  every  individual  connected 
with  him,  require  thai  he  should  give  up 
this  particular  habit,  and  if  for  no  other 
reason,  we  think  it  sufficient  that  it  should 
be  given  up  fi>r  this — that  the  tendency 
of  all  evil  is  to  contaminate,  and  that  no 
vice  can  exist  alone,  but  if  indulged  will 
necessarily  extend  itself,  and  pollute  what- 
ever it  comes  in  contact  with,  by  this 
means  producing  innumerable  poisonous 
fruits  from  one  deleterious  root.  Thus 
the  state  of  society  is  proportionally  im- 
proved  every  time  a  vicious  habit  is  whol- 
ly given  up  ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  vice 
in  general,  how  eminently  is  it  the  case 
with  that  if  intemperance ;  because  there 
is  no  other,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  is  so 
countenanced  by  the  customs  of  the  world, 
and  which,  on  the  other,  spreads  its  bane- 
ful  influence  to  so  fearful  and  deadly  an 
extent. 

Intemperance  is  the  only  vice  in  the 
dark  catalogue  of  man's  ofiences  against 
the  will,  and  the  word,  of  his  Maker, 
which  directly  assails  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man reason,  and  by  destroying  the  power 
to  choose  betwixt  good  and  evil,  rendere 
the  being  whose  similitude  was  originally 
divine,  no  longer  a  moral  agent,  but  a 
mere  idiot  in  purpose,  and  animal  in  ac- 
tion. The  man  who  is  habitually  intem- 
perate consequently  makes  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  all  control  over  his  own  con- 
duct, and  lives  for  the  greater  portion  of 


his  time  deprived  of  that  higheol  attiibate  j 
of  man — his  rational   fiu:altiea.      It  is,  J 
however,  a  ftct,  deserving  our  most  se.  j 
rious  consideration,  that  in  this  state  he  b 
more  alive,  than  under  ordinary  cticom. 
stances,  to  the  ioquilaa  of  feelkig,  and  of 
passion ;  so  that  while  on  the  one  hand  ! 
he  has  less  reason  to  instruct  him  how  to  j 
act,  on  the  other  he  has  more 
and  impetuosity  to  Ibroe  him  into 

It  has  been  calculated  that  of  peiaoos 
thus  d^raded,  there  are  at  the  proirat 
time  existing  in  Great  Britain  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  sixty  thou- 
sand  die  annually,  the  wretched  victLms 
of  this  appalling  vice.  | 

Such,  then,  is  the  peculiarity  of  intern. ! 
perance,  thi^  while  all  other  vices  leave 
the  mind  untouched  and  the  conscience  at 
liberty  to  detect  and  warn  of  their  com-  ^. 
mission,  this  alone  subdues  the  reasoning  , 
powers,  so  that  they  have  no  capabilitr 
of  resistance ;  and  while  all  other  vices 
are  such  from  their  earliest  commence-  ' 
ment,  this  alone  only  begins  to  be  a  vice  a! 
that  precise  point  when  the  clearness  of  ' 
the  mind,  and  the  activity  of  the  conscience,  ! 
begin  to  fail ;  and  thus  it  progresses,  ac-  *, 
cording  to  the  generally  received  opinioa,  ,, 
by  increasing  in  culpability  in  the  exact  j, 
proportion   by   which   mental    capahility  ' 
and  moral  power  are  diminished.  I 

What  an  extraordinary  measurement  • 
of  guilt  is  this  for  an  enlightened  world  to  i 
make !  In  all  other  cases  a  man's  culpa-  ' 
bility  is  measured  precisely  by  the  ability  i| 
he  has  to  detect  evil,  and  the  power  he  | 
possesses  to  withstand  temptation.  In  ! 
this  alone  he  is  first  encouraged  by  socie-  ; 
ty,  and  this  is  while  his  natural  powers  re^  'j 
main  unimpaired.  No  blame  attaches  to  ; 
him  then.  He  is  a  fit  companion  for  wise  • 
and  good  men :  but  no  sooner  does  his  ^ 
reason  give  way  than  he  is  first  slightly  \ 
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censured  by  society,  then  shunned,  then 
despi^,  and  finally  abhorred ;  just  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  progressive  stages  by  which 
he  has  become  less  capable  of  understand- 
in^  what  is  right,  and  controlling  his  own 
inclinations  to  what  is  wrong. 

It  is  another  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  intemperance  as  a  vice,  that 
it  commences  not  only  under  the  sanction 
of  the  low,  but  under  that  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  best  society ;  not  only  under  the 
sanction  of  the  world,  but  under  that  of 
religious  professors,  who  believe  them- 
selves called  out  of  darkness  into  light. 
It  begins  with  the  first  welcome  which 
kind  and  Christian  friends  assemble  to 
sire  to  a  young  immortal  being,  just  ush- 
ered into  a  state  of  probation,  by  which  it 
is  to  be  fitted  for  eternity  ;  and  it  extends 
through  all  the  most  social  and  cheering, 
as  well  as  through  many  of  the  most 
lasting  and  sacred  associations  we  form  on 
earth  ;  until  at  last,  when  the  tie  is  bro- 
ken,  and  the  grave  receives  our  lost  and 
loved,  the  solemn  scene  is  closed,  and  the 
mourner's  heart  is  soothed,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  intemperance. 

I  say  the  commencement^  for  who  can 
tell  at  what  draught,  what  portion  of  a 
draught,  what  drop,  for  it  must  really 
come  to  this — ^who  can  say,  then,  at  what 
drop  of  the  potent  cup  sobriety  ceases, 
and  intemperance  begins?  The  intem- 
perate roan  himself  cannot  tell,  for  it  has 
justly  been  observed,  that  "instead  of 
feeling  that  he  is  taking  too  much,  his 
only  impression  is,  that  he  has  not  had 
enough."  Who  then  shall  warn  him? 
Even  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to  listen 
to  rernonslrance,  who  should  be  his  judge  ? 
If  it  be  perfiMstly  innocent,  nay  right,  in 
the  first  instance  to  partake  of  this  bever- 
ag^,  say  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand 
drops  ;  if  all  sorts  of  persons,  up  to  the 


highest  scale  of  religious  scrupulosity, 
take  this  quantity,  and  more,  and  deem  it 
right  to  take  it,  even  to  double  or  treble  it 
as  occasion  may  demand,  it  must  be  strong 
evidence  that  quantity,  as  regards  a  few 
thousand  drops,  can  be  of  little  conse. 
quence.  Still  there  is,  there  must  be  a 
precise  point  at  which  mankind  ought  to 
stop,  or  why  is  the  unanimous  voice  of 
society  lifted  up  against  the  intemperate  ? 
But  why,  above  all,  are  we  told  that  no 
drunkard  can  enier  the  kingdom  of  Heav- 
en? 

Ask  this  question  of  a  hundred  persons, 
and  they  will  in  all  probability  each  give 
you  a  di^rent  account  of  the  measure, 
ment  by  which  they  ascertain  at  what 
point  intemperance  begins ;  because  there 
are  all  the  diflferent  habits  and  constitu- 
tions of  mankind  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  well  as  all  the  different  degrees  of  po- 
tency in  the  intoxicating  draught,  accord- 
ing to  its  name  and  quality.  Of  twenty 
persons  seated  at  the  same  table,  and  re- 
galing themselves  with  the  same  wine,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  fatal  drop 
at  which  intemperance  begins,  would  not 
be  in  the  same  glass  with  any  two  among 
them.  Who  then  shall  decide  this  mo- 
mentous question?  for  it  is  momentous, 
since  eternal  condemnation  depends  upon 
it.  Let  us  reduce  the  number  of  persons, 
and  see  whether  by  this  means  the  case 
will  be  more  clear.  We  will  suppose, 
then,  that  three  persons  sit  down  to  table 
to  take  their  wine,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
in  what  is  called  an  innocent  and  social 
way.  Out  of  this  small  number,  it  is 
possible  that  one  may  commit  a  deadly  sin 
without  taking  more  than  the  others.  Yet 
to  him  it  is  sin,  simply  because  the  drop 
of  transition  between  good  and  evil,  from 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  bodily 
frame,  occurs  in  his  glass  at  an  earlier 
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stage  than  it  does  with  the  others.  These 
three  men,  consequently,  rise  from  that  ta- 
ble according  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
in  a  totally  different  moral  state,  for  one 
has  been  guilty  of  a  degrading  vice,  and 
the  others  are  perfectly  innocent.  Yet  all 
have  done  the  same  thing.  Who  then,  I 
would  ask  again,  is  to  decide  in  such  a 
case  ?  I  repeat,  it  cannot  be  the  guilty 
man  himself,  because  that  very  line  which 
constitutes  the  minute  transition  between 
a  state  of  innocence  and  a  state  of  sin,  is 
the  same  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  able 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  one  and  the 
other. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  that  this  question 
should  ever  be  decided,  unless  every  one 
who  indulges  in  the  use  of  such  beverage 
would  take  the  trouble  to  calculate  the 
exact  distance  between  the  extremes  of 
sobriety  and  intoxication,  not  only  com- 
puted by  every  variety  of  liquid  in  which 
alcohol  is  contained,  but  by  every  variety 
of  bodily  sensation  which  he  may  be  liable 
to  experience.  This  calculation  will 
bring  him  to  one  particular  point,  which 
may  not  improperly  be  called  the  point  of 
transition,  at  which  positive  evil  begins, 
and  beyond  which  it  is  a  positive  sin  to 
go.  Who,  then,  I  ask  again,  shall  fix  this 
point  ?  It  must  of  necessity  be  lefl  to  the 
calculations  of  the  man  whose  inclination 
in  the  hour  of  temptation  is  no<  to  see  it, 
whose  desire  is  to  step  over  it,  and  whose 
perceptions  at  that  time  are  so  clouded 
and  obscured,  that  he  could  not  ascertain 
it  if  he  would. 

Here,  then,  we  see  a  marked  difference 
betwixt  intemperance  and  every  other 
vice.  Theft,  for  instance,  is  as  much 
theft  at  the  beginning  as  it  is  at  the  end  ; 
and  if  a  case  should  occur  in  which  there 
was  any  doubt  about  the  act  being  really 
such,  reason  might  immediately  be  ap- 


plied  to  as  unimpaired ;  nor  would  asy  i 
other  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have 
su6fered  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
commission  of  a  dishonest  deed.     Neither 
are  there  any  degrees  of  theft  openly ' 
countenanced  by  the  world,  and  by  reli. 
gious  society.     We  will  not  say  that  there 
are  not  tricks  in  trade,   and   disfaooest  , 
practices  which  exist  to  the  diacredit  of 
our  country  and  our  profession^  Imt  they 
are  chiefly  done  in  secret,  and  admowU 
edged,  at  least  in  the  pulpit,  to  be  wrong.  , 

Another  characteristic  of  inteinperanoe  „ 
is,  that  it  often  begins  in  what  are  oan^  i 
ered  the  happiest  and  most  «M:ia]  mo.  . 
roents  of  a  person's  life.     It  begins  wheo  > 
the  hospitable  board  is  spread,  and  when  ,< 
friend  meets  friend ;  when  the  winter's  l' 
fire  is  blazing ;  when  the  summer's  ram.  i 
ble  is  finished ;   on  the  eve  of  parting.  \ 
when  moments  glide  away  with  the  pre> 
ciousness  of  hours ;    when  hearts  warm 
towards  each  other;    when  broken  ooofi- 
dence  is  restored ;  when  the  &ther  wel> 
comes  back  his  son ;  and  when  the  young 
and  trusting  bride  first  enters  her  new 
home.     All  these,  and  tens  of  thousands  . 
of  associations,  all  as  tender,  and  some  of 
them  more  dear,  are  interwoven  with  onr 
recollections  of  the  tempting    draught.  , 
which  of  itself   demands  no   borrowed 
sweets. 

How  different  from  this  are  all  other  ' 
vices!  Injurious  to  society  in  the  first 
instance,  as  well  as  in  the  last,  selfish  in  . 
their  own  nature,  and  avowedly  abhonvd. 
they  no  sooner  appear  in  their  naked 
form,  than  a  check  is  put  upon  them  br 
the  united  voice  of  society.  The  tliief  is 
not  welcomed  into  the  bosom  of  kind  &ra- 
ilies  after  he  has  been  known  to  steal  t 
Httle.  The  miser,  whose  evil  propensi- 
ties are,  next  to  intemperance,  the  moss 
insidious  in  their  nature,  is  spumed  ani 
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hated  before  his  failing  has  become  a 
vice.  And  so  it  is  with  all  who  sin  in 
other  ways.  They  are  acknowledged  to 
bo  dangerous  as  companions,  and  injuri- 
ous as  citizens,  in  the  commencement  of 
their  guilt.  It  is  only  by  denying  a 
knowledge  of  their  actual  conduct,  that 
ihey  are  supported  and  countenanced 
even  by  their  friends.  So  far  as  they  are 
acknowledged  to  be  guilty,  they  are  con- 
demned, though  having  sinned  but  a 
liiik ;  while  the  victim  of  intemperance 
tlone  carries  with  him  the  sanction  of  so- 
ciety  long  after  the  commencement  of  his 
career ;  nay,  he  drinks  of  the  very  same 
bowl  with  the  religious  professor  until  he 
has  lost  the  power  to  refrain. 

The  victim  of  intemperance  may  have 
orif^inally  sat  down  to  the  same  oneering 
draught  as  the  religious  man.  He  may 
have  been  his  friend.  But  it  so  happens 
that  his  constitution  of  body  is  different. 
With  him  the  transition  point  occurs  at 
an  earlier  period  than  with  the  other, 
flo  passes  this  without  being  aware  of  his 
'Ian;;er,  and  his  mastery  over  himself  is 
lost.  What  horror  then  seizes  the  reli- 
gious man,  not  against  himself  for  having 
partaken  with  his  friend,  but  against  that 
fri'^nd  for  having  gone  too  far.  Had  he 
b^frun  with  him  to  commit  a  little  theft, 
or  to  tell  a  slight  ftilsehood,  and  his  friend 
had  gone  too  far,  he  would  have  blamed 
himself  (or  the  remainder  of  his  life  for 
b^ing  accessory  to  the  downfall  of  that 
friend ;  but  here  he  starts  back,  considers 
himself,  and  is  considered  by  others,  as 
perfectly  innocent ;  while  his  friend,  who 
ha«  committed  nothing  but  a  liiUe  more  of 
the  very  sanne  act,  is  shunned  as  degrad- 
ed,  and  denounced  as  guilty. 

The  voice  of  society  is  most  injurious, 
and  unfair,  with  regard  to  intemperate 
p-rvm.-*.     They  are  classed  together  as 


belonging  to  the  lowest  grade  of  human 
beings,  frequenters  of  vicious  haunts,  and 
perpetrators  of  every  abomination.  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth  that  such  for  the  most 
part  they  become  ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  have 
been  thinned  out  from  the  ranks  of  honest 
and  of  honorable  men,  whose  principles 
and  habits  were  precisely  the  same  as 
their  own,  in  the  first  instance,  but  whose 
bodily  constitution,  and  whose  powers  of 
self-mastery,  were  stronger,  and  who 
thus  happened  to  remain  on  the  safe  aide 
of  the  transition  line. 

I  would  not,  for  an  instant,  be  supposed 
to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  constant  watchful- 
ness, under  the  influenoe  of  religious  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  above  every  other  considera- 
tion,  the  all-sufficient  power  of  that  Divine 
assistance,  which  alone  can  be  expected  in 
answer  to  fervent  and  heartfelt  prayer.  I 
would  not  insinuate  a  doubt  that  thousands 
have  not  been  prevented  by  this  means 
from  going  too  far,  even  under  the  critical 
circumstances  already  described.  But  I 
speak  of  people  generally— -of  society  as 
it  is  constituted — of  things  as  they  are  ; 
and  I  speak  under  the  conviction,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  ministers 
of  religion,  and  of  zealous  and  devoted 
friends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  some  additional  efllbrt  is  required, 
and  some  other  means  are  necessary,  in 
order  to  rescue  from  destruction  the  thou- 
sands who  now  fill  the  ranks  of  intemper- 
ance, and  the  thousands  beyond  these, 
who,  from  cultivating  the  same  habits,  are 
following  unconsciously  in  the  same  fatal 
course. 

There  is  another  important  point  of  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  victims  of  intemper- 
ance and  those  who  are  addicted  to  any 
other  vice.  The  dishonest  man  begins 
his  guilty  course  with  a  meanness  of  pur- 
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pose,  and  a  degradation  of  soul,  which 
mark  him  out  a^  a  stain  upon  the  society 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.  The  miser 
cherishes,  along  with  his  thirst  for  gold,  a 
hardness,  a  grudging,  and  sometimes  a 
hatred  against  his  fellow-Seings.  And  so 
it  is  throughout  the  whole  catalogue  of 
evil,  which  marks  the  downward  progress 
of  degraded  and  guilty  men.  They  are 
guilty  and  polluted  even  before  the  vices 
to  which  they  addict  themselves  are  com- 
mitted. They  are  guilty  before  the  world, 
and  obnoxious  to  the  open  censure  of  so- 
ciety, just  in  proporticm  as  they  have  bar. 
bored  a  thought,  a  conception,  or  a  de- 
sign,  inimical  to  its  well-being,  and  de- 
structive of  its  peace.  But  the  intemper- 
ate  man  begins  his  career  with  no  such 
malevolent  feeling.  He  begins  it,  most 
frequently,  without  a  wrong  intention  at 
all ;  and  is  often — alas !  too  often — the 
kindest  of  the  kind,  the  favorite  guest, 
the  beloved  companion  of  those  who  cheer- 
fully  accompany  him  along  the  first  stage 
of  his  dangerous  career.  It  is,  however, 
the  most  lamentable  feature  in  his  case, 
that  although  he  may  thus  begin  with  a 
noble,  generous,  and  aftectionate  heart,  he 
invariably  hecames  mean,  selfish,  and  even 
cruel. 

An  impartial  observation  of  the  world 
will,  I  believe,  support  me,  when  I  repeat, 
that  the  habitually  intemperate  are,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  who  have  been 
originally  social,  benevolent,  and  tender- 
hearted,  lovers  of  their  fellow-men,  of 
cordial  meetings,  and  of  those  gatherings 
together  of  congenial  spirits,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  harder  and  less 
feeling  nature  so  fully  to  enjoy.  They 
are  persons  who,  from  excessive  sensibili- 
ty to  pain  and  pleasure,  are  liable  to  be 
too  much  elated  by  the  one,  and  depressed 
by  the  other,  for  their  own  peace— per- 


sons to  whom  enjoyment  is  too  inteose, 
and  suffering  too  wretched,  to  be  experi- 
enced with  equanimity  of  mind — to  wboro 
a  social  hour  with  chosen  friends  is  abso- 
lute felicity,  and  a  wounded  spirit  death. 

To  such  the  intoxicating  draught  has 
ever  been  the  strongest  temptation,  because, 
while  on  the  one  hand,  it  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  heighten  every  pleasure,  on  the 
other  it  has,  for  a  season  equally  transient, 
the  power  of  smoothing  off  the  ed|ge  of 
every  pain. 

Again,  we  all  know  the  force  with  which 
certain  bodily  diseases  operate  upon  the  ; 
mind  ;  we  know  Uiat  the  sensation  of  per- , 
feet  health  is  enlivening  to  the  mratal 
faculties,  and  even  cheering  to  the  sool.  | 
In  thb  state  we  can  fonn  and  execute , 
plans  of  which  we  should  have  been  in- 
capable under  certain  kinds  of  aidmess. ' 
even  had  the  power  of  action  bera  nniin-  • 
paired.    Thus  the  mind  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree dependent  upofn  the  body,  and  espe- 
oially  those  functions  of  the  body,  with 
which  nervous  sensation  is  mosl  intimately 
connected.    In  a  state  of  nervoos  dtBOider* 
the  powers  of  perception,  judgment,  and 
decision,  are  so  far  deranged,  that  eves 
conscience  ceases  to  exercise  a  just  and 
lawful  influence,  and  ideas  are  conceived. 
and  actions  performed,  under  a  total  in- 
capacity for  clearly  distinguishii^  right 
finom  wrong. 

Inebriation,  from  the  eSod  it  prodooes 
upon  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  has  a 
more  instantaneous  influence  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  consequently  upon 
the  mind,  than  any  other  disease.  There 
are  of  course,  degrees  of  this  influence, 
beginning  first  with  the  slightly  pleasur- 
able sensation  which  some  persons  experi> 
ence  after  drinking  a  single  glass  of  wine, 
and  extending  to  the  last  and  fotal  draught 
of  the  poor  outcast  from  respectable  soci^ 
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ty.  It  18  often  ftskedi  why  does  not  the 
drunkard  stop  ?  and  he  is  sometimes  most 
severely  blamed  fer  taking  too  muoh,  by 
those  who  take  only  a  little  less.  But 
how  should  he  stop,  when  his  mind  has 
lost  its  healthy  tone  in  oonsequenoe  of  the 
particular  state  of  his  body  f — ^when  he 
ceases  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tvixt  good  and  evil,  and  cares  not  for  any 
coDsequenoes  that  may  come  upon  him  ? 
How  should  he  stop  ?  It  is  a  mockery  of 
common  sense,  and  an  insult  to  common 
feeling,  to  suppose  that  of  himself  and 
unaided,  he  should  have  the  power  to  do 
».  At  that  critical  moment  he  has  not 
even  the  wish  to  stop.  So  far  from  it,  his 
inclination  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
whole  force  of  his  animal  nature,  with  an 
excess  of  bodily  appetite,  are  increasing  on 
the  side  of  evil,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
his  mental  capabilities,  his  conscience,  and 
I'  his  power  of  self-mastery,  are  becoming 
weaker  on  the  side  of  good. 

And  this  is  the  man  of  whom  the  world 
ju'j;;es  so  hardly,  because  he  has  passed 
unconsciously  the  forbidden  line — because 
he  has  never  been  able  to  ascertain  ex. 
actly  where  it  was — and,  most  probably, 
because  from  some  natural  constitution  of 
Uxiy,  the  same  draught  which  was  safely 
drunk  by  another,  was  one  of  fearful  peril 
to  him. 

The  original  construction  of  the  bodily 
frame  has  much  to  do  with  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  liable  through  the  whole  of 
our  lives.  There  are  hereditary  tenden- 
ties  which  the  skill  of  the  physician,  the 
care  of  the  parent,  and  the  advice  of  the 
friend  are  strenuously  exerted  to  correct. 
In  no  case  are  hereditary  tendencies  more 
itnking  than  in  the  children  of  intem- 
perate  parents.  It  is  true  the  very  excess, 
and  consequent  ruin  of  one  generation, 
nf<  nnfrequently  tend  to  place  certain  in- 


dividuals  of  the  next  more  scrupulously 
upon  their  guard  against  the  same  lament* 
able  fate,  and  ultimate  safety  often  de- 
pends upon  an  early  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger. But  there  is  in  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  suoh  families  a  peculiar  liability 
which  ought  to  render  them  the  objects  of 
the  tenderest  sympathy,  and  the  moat 
watchful  care  to  others.  There  is  in  their 
very  nature,  if  onoe  excited,  an  aching 
want  of  that  stimulus,  which  even  a  very 
slight  degree  of  intoxication  supplies ;  and 
when  once  this  want  is  gratified,  it  in- 
creases  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  resemble 
a  consuming  fire,  whose  torment  nothing 
can  alleviate,  but  constant  libations  of  the 
same  deadly  draught. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  we  should 
know,  when  mixing  in  general  society, 
where  and  when  we  may  meet  with  indi- 
viduals  of  this  constitutional  tendency  ; 
for  even  with  children  of  the  most  re- 
spectable  parents,  it  sometimes  prevails  to 
an  alarming  extent.  Perhaps  we  sit 
down  to  table  with  twenty  persons,  and 
among  them  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
cup  of  which  others  arc  drinking,  as  they 
believe  innocently,  is  the  cup  of  poison 
and  of  death.  Perhaps  that  one  is  a  fa- 
ther's  hope,  or  the  only  child  of  a  wid- 
owed  mother,  or  the  beloved  and  betrothed 
of  a  young  and  trusting  heart,  about  to 
become  the  father  of  a  family,  the  head 
of  a  household,  and  himself  in  his  turn  an 
example  and  a  guide  to  others.  His 
friends  drink  with  him.  They  all  partake 
in  safety,  but  within  his  bosom  the  latent 
elements  of  destruction  are  set  on  fire,  and 
he  plunges  headlong  into  shame,  and  mise- 
ry, and  ruin.  To  a  certain  extent  his 
friends  have  gone  along  with  him.  They 
have  even  pressed  and  encouraged  him  to 
partake  ;  but  no  sooner  do  they  perceive 
that  he  has  overstepped  a  certain  dubious 
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and  almcMt  imperceptible  limit -^  or  in 
other  words,  that  his  bodily  frame  has  not 
been  able  to  sustain  what  they  have  borne 
uninjured — than  they  turn  from  him,  and 
acknowledge  him  no  more  as  a  companion 
and  a  friend.  They  are,  in  fact,  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  him.  He  loses  caste 
among  them,  becomes  a  marked  man,  and 
is  finally  left  to  perish  as  an  object  of  dis- 
gust and  loathing,  too  gross  to  be  re- 
claimed,  and  tpo  low  for  pity. 

Nor  is  it  with  those  who  are  constitu- 
tionally liable  alone  that  this  bodily  ten- 
dency  exists.  The  habit  of  intemperance 
itself  creates  it ;  and  thousands  who  have 
begun  their  ruinous  career  simply  out  of 
compliance  with  the  usages  of  society, 
and  not  a  few  who  have  done  so  under 
medical  advice,  have  acquired,  for  certain 
kinds  of  stimulants,  and  sometimes  for  all, 
an  habitual  craving,  which  they  have  ul- 
timately  sacrificed  every  other  considera- 
tion to  gratify.  How  do  we  know  then, 
in  mixing  with  society,  but  that  we  are 
sitting  down  to  table  with  some  individual 
who  has  just  arrived  at  the  turning  point 
in  this  career  ? — one  who  has  just  begun 
to  suspect  his  own  danger,  who  is  hang- 
ing, as  the  weak  always  do,  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  others,  and  looking  especially  to 
religious  people,  to  see  what  sanction  they 
may  give  to  an  indulgence  fbr  which  he 
is  ever  in  search  of  an  excuse  ?  How  do 
we  know,  among  the  many  with  whom 
we  associate,  and  whose  private  history  is 
untold  to  us— how  do  we  know  whose 
eyes  may  be  fixed  upon  us,  with  anxious 
hope  that  we  shall  go  along  with  them  in 
the  course  they  are  so  desirous  to  pursue, 
though  they  would  still  wish  to  pursue  it 
without  condemnation  or  guilt.  Now,  if 
these  eyes  should  be  beaming  from  a 
young  and  trusting  heart,  unconscious  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  danger,  and  fondly 


believing  that  safety  dwells  with  us,  but 
more  especially  if  they  beam  from  the 
fair  countenance  of  woman— ob,  if  at  the 
same  moment  we  could  look  opon  the  | 
misery  and  the  guilt  that  would  ensue  to  { 
the  being  thus  regarding  us,  and  thus , 
plunging  into  perdition  from  our  example, 
what  should  we  say  to  the  Christian  man 
or  woman,  who  could  esteem  a  trifling  act 
of  self-denial— ^f  mere  bodily  privation— 
as  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  be  madeon  such 
an  occasion ! 

"  Oh,  but !"  the  indignant  exclamatioQ 
is,  "  we  do  not  meet  with  persons  of  this 
kind  in  respectable  society.  We  do  not 
sit  down  with  such  at  table.  The  haunts 
of  vice  are  where  they  resort.  We  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  excesses." 
From  whence  then  has  come  that  de- 
graded figure,  with  his  tattered  garments, 
yet  with  the  air  of  gentility  still  about 
him?  From  whence  has  come  that 
wretched  female,  shnnking  from  the  pub- 
lie  gaze,  as  if  the  remembrance  of  her  j 
childhood,  and  the  honored  roof  beneath 
which  her  girlish  footsteps  trod,  was  yet 
too  strong  for  that  burning  fire  to  con- 
sume, or  that  fatal  flood  to  drown  ?  A* 
mong  the  six  hundred  thousand  victiim 
of  intemperance  now  in  existence,  are 
there  not  many  such  as  these?— many 
who  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  re- 
spectably brought  up,  who  had  better 
thoughts,  and  purer  feelings,  in  their 
youth,  and  who  shrunk,  as  we  do  now, 
with  horror  and  disgust  from  the  omitcm- 
plation  of  a  figure  presenting  such  ai 
wreck  of  humanity  as  theirs  ? 

But  acknowledging  that  these  six  hnn- 1 
dred  thousand  persons  are  already  lost— 
that  their  doom  is  sealed — ^that  they  are ' 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  influence,  and 
beneath  even  our  charity  to  pity  as  we  patf 
them  by — acknowledging  what  is  a  well- 
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authenticated  fact,  that  sixty  thousand  of 
these  die  annually — ^what  shall  we  say  of 
the  sixty  thousand  who  will,  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  come  forward  to  sup- 
ply their  place  in  the  ranks  of  intemper- 
ance ?  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  con- 
template the  awful  fact,  that  unless  res- 
cued from  destruction  hy  some  extraordi- 
nary interposition  of  Divine  Providence, 
t  lie  re  will  be  sixty  thousand  persons  en- 
tered upon  the  list  of  intemperance  during 
the  present  year,  and  that  an  equal  num- 
ber, before  twelve  months  have  passed, 
will  have  died  the  death  of  those  of  whom 
It  is  clearly  stated,  that  none  can  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  I 

Yett  after  all,  the  actual  death  of  these 
persons,  violent,  and  distressing,  and  hope- 
h  ss  as  such  deaths  generally  are— -their 
actual  death  must  not  be  considered  as  by 
any  means  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  intern* 
pr ranee  in  any  single  case.  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  although  intemperance 
oArn  begins  with  unconsciousness  of  evil, 
In  o^nnection  with  social  feeling,  and  be- 
ne%'olenoe  of  heart,  and  often,  too,  with 
hich  intellectual  advantages,  it  almost  in- 
variably  ends  in  every  species  of  degra- 
dation to  which  human  nature  is  liable— 
in  falsehood,  meanness,  pro&nity,  and 
every  description  of  vice.  Thus  there  is 
•  bad  atmosphere  surrounding  each  one 
of  these  individuals,  which  taints,  and  of- 
fn  poisons,  the  moral  feelings  of  those 
who  breathe  within  it.  Besides  which, 
ever\'  one  who  feels  himself  to  have  over- 
stepped  what  the  world  considers  as  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  feels  an  interest  in 
drawing  others  down  along  with  him  into 
the  same  gulf.  His  influence  is  conse- 
quently exerted  over  the  unwary,  the 
trustify,  and  the  weak,  and  often  exerted 
'  in  sueh  a  manner,  that  his  death,  awful 
as  that  might  be,  would  still  be  a  blessing, 


by  comparison,  to  those  he  would  leave 
behind. 

And  what  shall  we  say  in  addition  to  all 
this,  of  the  st^m  of  misery  by  which  our 
land  is  deluged,  of  the  thousands  of  wktows, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  orphans,  the 
broken-hearted  women  and  the  destitute 
children,  the  household  happiness  de* 
stroyed,  and  the  golden  promises  blighted, 
for  which  we  have  to  blame  the  drinking 
habits  of  our  country,  habits  which  are 
still  sanctioned  in  the  commencement  by 
the  respectable,  and  even  the  religious 
part  of  the  community  ?  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  waste  of  precious  hours,  which 
has  been  computed  at  the  rale  of  "  My 
millions  per  annum,  lost  to  this  country 
merely  from  the  waste  of  time,  and  coo* 
sequent  loss  of  labor,  owing  to  habits  of 
intemperance  ?"  What  shall  we  say  to 
the  <<  loss  of  useful  lives  and  valuable  pro- 
perty  from  the  sanne  cause,  on  the  land 
by  fires,  and  other  casualties,  and  on  the 
sea  by  shipwrecks?"  What  shall  we 
say  to  all  these  facts,  for  they  are  such— 
and  British  women,  however  high  their 
station,  or  refined  their  sensibilities,  ought 
to  know  that  they  are  so— fiusts  written  on 
the  page  of  eternity,  for  which  time,  the 
very  time  in  which  we  live,  will  have  to 
render  its  long  and  fearftil  account. 

But  let  us  not  be  discouraged  by  dwell- 
ing  too  long  upon  some  of  the  dark  pic* 
tures  which  this  view  of  human  life  pro- 
sents.  Even  this  melancholy  page  has  its 
bright  side,  to  which  we  turn  with  grati- 
tude and  hope  ;  for  is  it  not  our  privilege 
to  live  in  a  state  of  society  among  which 
has  sprung  up  an  association  of  love, 
whose  banner  is  a  refuge  for  the  destitute 
under  which  all  may  imite--the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak«-^fbr  the 
purpose  of  arrestiog  the  fearful  progress 
of  intemperance,  and  encouraging  those 
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who,  under  bodily  sufieiing  and  mental 
depreasioni  are  struggling  to  escape  fntan 
the  fatal  grasp  of  this  gigantic  and  t3rrant 
foe  t  Yea,  it  b  an  unspeakable  pririlege 
to  live  at  the  same  time  that  such  an  as- 
sociation is  gaining  ground  on  every  hand, 
enlisting  numbers,  and  gathering  strength, 
as  we  fervently  believe,  under  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence,  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  inspired  the  Apostle, 
when  he  pledged  himself  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  has  ever  become  the  ba- 
sis  of  thb  association  for  the  removal  of 
intemperance—"  Wherefcrt^  said  he^  |f 
meat  etmse  my  hndher  to  ofrnd^  IwiU  eai 
no  JUsh  while  th$  world  standeik,  lui  I 
make  my  hroiher  to  offend.^* 

<<  Occasions  for  displaying  the  same 
generous  disr^axd  of  selfish  considera- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  others,  frequently 
occur ;  and  instances  of  such  disinterest- 
edness are  not  so  rare  in  the  Christian 
world  as  to  be  matters  of  wonder.  But 
perhaps  never,  until  the  present  age,  has 
this  principle  been  made  the  motto  of  a 
great  action  of  philanthropy ;  never  be- 
fore did  thousands  unite  together  for  the 
moral  benefit  of  their  fellow-men,  by 
means  of  an  express  abridgment  of  their 
own  liberty  of  indulgence.  And,  after 
all  that  has  been  pointed  out  as  dis- 
tinguishing this  remarkable  period,  per- 
haps  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  being  re- 
garded as  its  distinction,  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  than  this — that  multitudes  have 
abandoned — not  for  a  time,  but  for  lifi>* 
a  customary,  innocent,  moderate  gratifi- 
cation, which  did  them  personally  no 
harm,  on  the  single  ground  that  others 
abused  it  to  harm — that  '  this  liberty  of 
theirs  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the  weak.' 
In  this  way  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
begin  the  removal  of  a  great  mass  of 
crime  and  wretchedness ;  the  removal  of 


which  once  seemed  so  hopelesa,  tbat  the 
boldest  enthusiast  hardly  dared  to  dream 
of  it — ^whioh  had  so  entrenched  itself  is 
the  passions  of  men,  in  their  habits,  in 
their  laws,  in  their  interests,  thai  it  laugh- 
ed defiance  at  all  oppositiotu  Against 
that  evil,  this  principle  of  dlsinlenstBd. 
ness  has  been  brought  to  bear ;  and  the 
evil  has  b^un  to  give  way.  An  Ulostiip 
ous  exemplification  of  the  straigth  there 
is  in  Christian  aflectian  f 
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IimMPBaARCB,  as  it  oper«tes  upon  in. :' 
dividuals,  consists  in  the  d^tBe  or  exteot , 
of  a  certain  act,  and  not  in  the  act  itaelfl ' 
All  persons  allow  that  intemperuoe  is  a 
destructive  and  loathsome  vice^  and  wt 
are  expressly  told  in  the  aciiptims  that . 
no  drunkard  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  main- 
tained by  religious  persons  of  ettrj  de- 
nomination, and  to  them  we  trust  it  is  so, 
that  drinking  a  small  quanti^  of  intoxi- 
cating liquid  is  perfectly  right.  We  will 
suppoee,  then,  that  drinking  a  huxidred 
thousand  drops  of  this  liquid  is  a  son  of 
the  deadliest  character,  auMse  it  ejclodea 
from  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  and  that 
drinking  ten  thousand  drops  is  not  only 
right  in  itself  but  an  act  which,  may  with 
propriety  be  associated  with  many  of  our 
observances  of  religious  duty.  I  rapeaL 
then,  there  most  be  between  thesa  twv? 
extremes  a  portion,  a  measure,  nay  evn 
a  drop  at  which  propriety  ctjises^  and  iss- 
proprie^  begitis ;  and  however  AUirt^ 
may  be  the  shades  of  dlfierenoa  toward 
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this  blending  point,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  religious  professors,  and  in- 
deed to  all  who  love  their  feliow-men, 
that  they  should  be  able  to  say  exactly 
whero  the  line  is,  and  to  show  it  to  others, 
before  they  venture  to  set  an  example  to 
the  world  by  venturing  upon  a  course, 
which,  if  pursued  too  far,  must  inevita- 
bly end  in  ruin  and  death,  and  which  can 
only  be  entered  upon  with  perfect  safety 
by  ascertaining  what  has  never  yet  been 
discovered,  exactly  where  the  point  of 
danger  is. 

AVliat,  for  instance,  should  we  think  of 
the  wlsdoni  of  that  man,  who  should  go 
blind  fold  up  an  elevated  plain,  knowing 
that  from  its  summit,  a  slippery  and  un- 
certain point,  whose  locality  he  had  no 
means  of  determining,  his  course  would 
tend  downwards  with  accelerated  speed, 
and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
bad  perished  by  arriving  at  this  point 
sooner  than  they  had  anticipated.  What 
should  we  think  if  his  object  in  choosing 
t<»  venture  on  this  path  was  not  any  actual 
necesi.ity,  but  a  mere  momentary  gratifi- 
cation,  to  frcl  the  coolness  of  the  turf  be- 
neath his  feet,  or  the  scent  of  sweet  flow, 
ers  by  the  way  1  We  should  scarcely 
fpL'int  out  such  a  man  as  an  example  of 
the  influence  of  common  sense  upon  his 
conduct,  much  less  should  we  wish  to  fol- 
low in  his  steps  ;  for  though  the  point  of 
dancer  mi^ht  be  distant  to  him,  it  might, 
from  its  irregular  and  uneven  nature,  be 
Miiy  near  to  us. 

Yet  we  see  every  day,  and  sometimes 
orw.n(r  than  the  day,  well-educated,  en- 
I.^-hteued,  benevolent,  and  even  reli^jious 
[v-r^ns,  sit  down  to  the  cheering  glass 
of  social  entertainment,  and  while  they 
take  that,  and  perhaps  anotiier,  and  it 
may  be  a  third,  they  talk  of  subjects 
refined,  sublime,  and  elevated,  and  take 


sweet  counsel  together,  and  feel  them- 
selves spiritually  as  well  as  corporeally 
refreshed.  They  retire  from  the  table  to 
look  out  upon  the  moving  world  around. 
They  behold  the  poor  outcast  from  so- 
ciety,  the  victim  of  intemperance,  and 
their  delicacy  is  wounded  by  the  sight, 
and  they  shrink  with  horror  from  his  de- 
gradation  and  his  shame.  Yet  that  man's 
crisis  of  danger  occurred  perhaps  only  a 
very  little  earlier  than  theirs.  lie  began 
the  same  course  in  precisely  the  same 
way.  He  had  no  more  intention,  and  no 
more  fear,  of  passing  the  summit  of  the 
hill  than  they  have  now ;  but  owing  to 
his  bodily  conformation,  of  which  he  was 
not  aware  until  he  made  the  experiment, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  draught 
of  which  he  partook,  to  the  manner  or  the 
place  in  which  it  was  presented  to  him, 
but  more  probably  than  all,  to  the  appa- 
rent safety  of  such  men  as  those  who  are 
now  turning  from  the  repulsive  spectacle 
that  his  emaciated  frame  presents,  he 
overstepped  the  line  of  safety  before  he 
was  aware,  and  perished  on  the  side  of 
misery  and  guilt. 

If  a  religious  parent  has  a  son  addicted 
to  the  vice  of  gambling,  he  does  not  ait 
down  with  him  to  what  is  called  an  inno- 
cent game,  that  is,  to  play  without  money. 
He  docs  not  resort  with  him  to  the  billiard 
tabic,  even  though  betting  should  be  scru- 
pulously forbidden  there.  No,  the  very 
thought  of  the  amusement,  simply  consider- 
ed as  such,  becomes  abhorrent  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  comparing  the  vast  amount  of 
mischief  which  has  been  done  by  this 
means,  with  the  small  amount  of  good,  he 
banishes  entirely  from  his  house  both  the 
cards  and  the  dice,  that  he  may  avoid  all 
future  injury  to  his  son  by  putting  from 
him  even  the  appearance  of  evil. 

It  la  upon  the  same  principle  that  few 
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religious  people  in  the  preseDt  day  will 
take  into  their  hands  a  pack  of  cards, 
though  all  must  be  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  wrong  in  the  painted 
paper,  nor  even  in  the  game  itself,  beyond 
its  loss  of  time.  Yet  from  all  appearance 
of  evil  in  this  particular  form,  they  think 
themselves  called  upon  to  abstain,  not  only 
because  of  the  crime  and  the  misery  to 
which  gaming  has  led,  but  because  the 
very  nature  of  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.  From  appearing  to  have  any 
connection  whatever  with  what  has  been 
applied  to  purposes  so  base,  they  very  pro- 
perly shrink  with  horror ;  but  from  ap- 
pearing to  be  connected  with  what  has 
been  the  cause  of  another  species  of  iniqui- 
ty still  wider  in  its  extent,  and  more  insid- 
ious it  its  nature,  they  feel  no  repulsion 
whatever. 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  in- 
temperance as  it  operates  individually.  It 
is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  all  persons  begin 
this  habit  of  indulgence  innocently,  or  in 
other  words,  without  the  least  intention  of 
becoming  intemperate.  Whatever  their 
situation  may  be  now,  time  was  when  they 
sat  around  the  social  bowl,  as  unconcious 
of  evil  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  potent  draught  be- 
came pleasant  to  them,  so  pleasant  that 
they  ventured  nearer  to  the  point  of  dan- 
ger;  and  then,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
the  nearer  thy  approached,  the  more  care- 
less they  grew  whether  they  overstepped 
the  line  or  not.  If,  in  such  a  situation,  a 
human  being  could  retain  the  full  posses- 
sion  of  his  senses,  he  would  know  that  the 
further  he  advanced  in  such  a  course  the 
greater  his  danger  would  be ;  but  the  very 
opposite  of  this  being  the  fact,  and  the 
perceptions  of  the  intemperate  man  be- 
coming more  dim  in  the  exact  proportion 
as  his  danger  increases,  his  case  is  one 


which  claims,  for  this  very  leeaoo,  our 
especial  sympathy  and  pecaliar  care. 
We  should  never  Ibiget,  Xhen^  that  the  i| 
nearer  the  evil  of  drinking  wine  or  anv 
other  intoxicating  beverage  approaches  to 
sin,  the  less  the  mind  perceives  it,  the  less 
in  short  it  is  capable  of  undersKandiog 
what  sin  is,  so  that  by  the  time  the  point 
of  danger  is  passed,  there  remains  little 
ability  to  perceive  that  it  is  so,  and  then 
a  little  further  and  a  little  further  still. 
and  neither  power  nor  inclinatioo  is  leflto 
return. 

It  may  very  properly  be  aigoed  thai 
the  individual  who  has  once  been  guilty 
of  this  breach  of  decorum  and  propiiety,  I' 
must  know  that  the  intoxicating  draught  ^^ 
is  dangerous  to  him,  whatever  it  may  be  . 
to  others.  Unquestionably  he  does,  and  j 
he  feels,  aAer  having  once  fidlen,  moie  . 
certain  that  he  will  never  fall  again.  He 
thinks  he  shall  now  know  where  to  stop 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  he  be- 
gins again  very  cautiously  at  first,  cod- 
gratulating  himself,  afler  a  great  many 
successful  efibrts,  upon  having  so  often 
stopped  on  the  right  side  of  the  point  of 
danger.  As  his  confidence  increases  how. 
ever,  he  ventures  further,  for  he  has  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  indulgence,  and  he 
likes  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  his  animal 
frame,  and  the  elasticity  it  imparts  to  his 
spirits.  He  likes  too  the  feeling  that  he 
is  not  bound,  or  shackled ;  that  he  is  able 
to  associate  on  equal  ternns  with  other 
men,  and  can  and  dare  do  as  he  pleases. 
In  this  mood  then  he  passes  again  th^ 
point  of  danger,  and  finds  again,  on  r^ 
turning  to  his  senses,  tlie  folly  and  the  sir. 
he  has  committed.  -StUl,  however,  be  i$ 
not  cast  down.  He  has  no  more  idea  thai 
he  shall  ever  become  an  irreclaimabJj 
intemperate  man,  than  you  have  that  ibf 
drimkaid's  grave  will  be  yours.     He  £ 
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quite  sore  that  he  can  stop  when  he  likes. 
Society  of  the  best  kind,  and  friends  of 
the  most  respectable  order,  all  tell  him 
that  be  can,  and  he  is  but  too  willing  to 
believe  it.  With  this  assurance  they 
place  before  him  the  temptation.  They 
invite  him  to  partake,  and  if  he  should  by 
Any  strange  misapplication  of  their  kind, 
ness  go  too  far,  they  wash  their  hands  of 
hi.s  guilt — it  is  his,  and  not  theirs.* 

h  is  strange  that  sympathizing,  benev. 
olent,  and  well-disposed  persons  should  be 
able  to  look  upon  individuals  in  this  state 
— ^should  see  their  weakness  and  their 
tf  inptation,  and  yet  never  once  think  there 
is  any  thing  duo  from  them  towards  a 
brother  or  a  sister  having  just  arrived  at 
such  a  crisia  of  their  fate.  Indeed  we 
are  all  perhaps  too  backward  in  offering 
advice  or  warning.  We  have  much  to 
saVf  and  oAen  say  it  harshly,  and  with 
htilo  charitable  feeling,  when  the  case  is 
(Wudcd ;  but  the  time  to  »peak,  and  to 
!<p*^ak  urgently — ^to  speak  kindly  too,  as 
brothers  or  sisters  in  weakness,  and  fel- 
hw  travellers  on  the  same  path — ^thc  lime 
to  speak  with  prayer  and  supplication — ^lo 
$peak  with  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  the 
cvt*  of  a  righteous  God  above  us,  and  the 
^ravc,  that  long  home  to  which  we  are 
all  hastening,  beneath  our  feet — ^thc  time 
to  speak  thus,  is  while  the  victim  still 
lingers,  before  ofTering  himself  up  to  that 
i'iol  whfkse  garlands  of  vine  leaves  are  the 
halite  '  f  death. 

But  Kupposo  the  friends  of  tlio  poor 
Vrnpied  one  do  warn  him  of  his  danger. 
S'lpjKisi^  they  deal  faithfully  and  afToction- 


I  •  The  extent  and  variety  of  trmptntlon  to 
I  w.  .ch  uidtvtduala  arc  thus  cxpo«{cd»  is  forcibly 
I  •M%-n  ia  an  important  and  valuable  work  by 
I  Mn  Dun  top,  Ew^.,  on  "  the  Drinkin*  f  TRajjes"  of 
I  ow  roontry,  a  work  which  ought  to  be  in  tlie 
handf  of  every  patriot  Engliahman. 


ately  with  him,  and  point  out  clearly  to 
him  the  rock  on  which  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked.  Suppose  he  sees  that 
danger  too,  and  is  brought  to  feel  it  as  he 
ought,  and  promises  and  purposes  with  all 
sincerity  of  heart  to  avoid  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  What  follows  ?  He  mixes 
in  society  with  the  friends  who  have  warn- 
ed him,  and  with  others,  who  believe  them. 
selves  to  be,  and  who  probaby  are,  per- 
fectly  safe.  Every  board  ia  supplied  with 
the  tempting  draught.  The  hospitality 
of  the  world  requires  that  he,  as  well  as 
others,  should  be  pressed  to  partake. 
Why  should  he  not  ?  He  has  no  more 
intention  of  partaking  to  excess  than  the 
most  prudent  person  present.  So  far  from 
this,  he  is  determined,  resolute,  and  cer- 
tain  that  he  will  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
propriety.  He  therefore  joins  his  friends 
on  equal  terms ;  and  who  shall  say,  if 
they  are  innocent,  that  he  b  not  ?  It  is 
true,  his  crisis  of  danger  has  approached 
nearer  to  him,  while  theirs  remains  as 
distant  as  before.  It  is  true  his  power  of 
self-mastery  is  considerably  decreased. 
It  is  true  his  bodily  inclination  is  opposed 
to  his  will.  Yet  so  long  as  other  men, 
and  good  men  too,  nay,  even  delicate, 
correct,  and  kind- feeling  women,  are  par- 
taking of  what  is  more  agreeable,  and 
quite  as  necessary  to  him  as  to  them, 
who  is  there  so  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
as  to  expect  that  such  a  roan,  unaided, 
should  be  able  to  stop  exactly  at  the  point 
where  innocence  ceases,  and  where  guilt 
begins  ?  Again,  I  repeat,  it  is  a  mockery 
of  common  sense  to  look  for  such  a  re* 
suit,  and  it  is  cruelty  to  require  it. 

No ;  such  are  the  usages  of  society, 
that  an  individual  in  the  state  here  de- 
scribed is  almost  sure  to  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  vice  of  intemperance, 
until  in  time  he  grows  a  little  too  bad  for 
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that  society  to  oountenanoe  or  endure. 
His  early  friends,  those  who  set  out  with 
him  in  the  same  career,  then  begin  to 
look  coldly  upon  him.  They  wish  he 
would  not  claim  them  as  friends,  at  least 
in  public.  He  next  falls  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  he  is  not  eligible  for  any  place  of 
trust ;  he  begins  to  hang  about,  and  his 
former  acquaintance  endeavor  to  walk 
past  him  without  catching  his  eye.  At 
last  he  becomes  low, — his  coat  is  thread- 
bare ;  his  hat  is  brown ;  he  is  a  doomed 
man ;  his  best  friends  forsake  him ;  the 
good  point  him  out  as  a  warning  to  the 
bad ;  he  is  a  terror  to  women,  and  a 
laughing-stock  to  children, — and  such  are 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live ! 

It  makes  the  heart  ache  to  think  how 
much  has  been  said  against — how  little 
for — ^the  victim  of  intemperance.  We 
see  the  degradation,  the  shame,  and  the 
misery  into  which  he  has  fallen;  but 
who  is  the  witness  of  his  moments  of  peni- 
tence, his  heart-struggles,  his  faint  but 
still  persevering  resolves — faint,  because 
he  has  no  longer  the  moral  power  to  save 
himself-— persevering,  because  he  is  not 
yet  altogether  lost?  If  there  be  one 
spectacle  on  earth  more  affecting  than 
all  others,  it  is  that  of  a  human  being 
mastered  by  temptation,  yet  conscious 
that  the  vice  to  which  he  yields  is  a  cruel 
tyrant,  from  whose  giant  grasp  he  still 
struggles  to  be  free.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  has  been  appealed  to  again  and 
again  by  the  victim  of  intemperance,  to 
say  whether  there  was  still  hope — ^whe- 
ther the  door  of  mercy  was  closed— whe- 
ther resistance  to  the  enemy  was  still 
possible — whether  the  poor  sufferer  must 
inevitably  be  an  outcast  forever  ?  Not 
in  one  instance  only,  but  in  many,  has 
this  been  her  experience;    not  from  the 


ignorant,  and  the  utterly  depraved,  but 
from  the  highly  gifted,  the  enlightened, 
and  the  refined.  She  answered  the  appeal 
in  every  instance  by  dwelling  upon  the 
efficacy  of  prayer ;  but  at  that  time  there 
was  scarcely  power  to  pray,  and  neither 
courage  nor  resolution  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. It  is  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  at 
this  moment,  that  she  was  then  unac- 
quainted with  the  principle  upon  which 
the  total  abstinence  society  subsists,  that 
she  did  not  say  with  promptness  and 
cheerfulness  in  her  self-denial,  "Letiu 
make  an  agreement  together  that  we  will 
taste  no  more  this  poisonous  cup;  it  is 
pleasant  to  me  as  well  as  to  you,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  health  or  cheerfulness; 
let  us,  therefore,  make  the  experiment  of 
abstaining  from  it  altogether,  and  what 
you  suffer,  I  will'  suffer  too."  By  this 
means  it  is  probable  that  others — ^perhaps 
a  whole  household,  might  have  heen 
brought  to  join  us ;  and  hofw  different  the 
case  would  then  have  been  from  what  it 
was,  while  the  intoxicating  draught  was 
constantly  brought  out,  while  it  was 
pressed  upon  all,  and  while  every  one 
partook  of  the  refreshment  it  was  sup. 
posed  to  afford ! 

I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  more  affecting 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  victim  of 
intemperance,  while  the  conscience  still 
remains  alive  to  better  things,  and  before 
the  soul  is  utterly  degraded.  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  appears  as  if  the  whole  world, 
parents,  friends,  associates,  even  the  wise 
and  the  good,  were  in  league  against 
them.  Nor  is  this  all.  Those  bodily 
powers  which  to  the  thief  and  the  murder- 
er  are  still  lefl  free  and  unimpaired,  to 
the  intemperate  man  are  no  longer  under 
his  own  command.  His  whole  frame  is  de- 
bilitated, his  nerves  are  shattered,  and  that 
excruciating  agony,  which  is  the  result  l| 
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of  an  excited  imagination,  operating  in 
conjunction  with  a  disordered  brain,  so 
takes  possession  of  him,  that  the  hours  of 
the  long  day,  and  the  longer  night,  are 
only  to  be  endured  by  having  recourse  to 
draughts  of  greater  potency,  and  more  fre- 
quent  repetition. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  some  severe 
or  trying  illness  is  sent  to  arrest  this  more 
dangerous  disease  in  its  destructive  course. 
The  patient  then  haa  time  to  think.  He 
has  time  to  pray  too,  if  he  uses  his  privi- 
kfres  aright ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
I  believe  that  many  who  rise  up  from  such 
I  a  bed  of  sufTering,  do  go  forth  into  the 
I  world  again  disposed  to  be  both  wiser  and 
better  men.  And  what,  we  ask  again,  is 
the  result  ?  In  this  debilitated  state  the 
physician  recommends  that  what  are  call, 
cd  strengthening  beverages  should  be  ta- 
ken in  nxxleration.  Kind  friends  are  of> 
fering  them  on  every  hand ;  and  when 
the  patient  goes  into  society  again,  he  goes 
as  a  sober  man,  and  therefore  he  may  take 
them  with  safety — as  a  man  reclaimed 
fmm  drunkenness,  and  therrfore  he  may 
be^in  to  drink  again  ! 

Need  we  further  trace  out  this  mourn- 
ful  history,  ra  repulsive  as  it  is  molancho- 
ly  to  contemplate.  Such  it  cannot  be  dr- 
ni^  has  been  the  fate  of  thousands,  of 
trns  of  thousands,  and  such  is  the  expe- 
rience of  many  at  this  lime.  We  will, 
however,  take  a  difloront  view  of  the  same 
subject,  and  suppose  the  case  of  an  in- 
temperate man,  who  makes  the  same  ef- 
f'lrt  to  abstain  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his 
care<>r,  and  in  a  different  manner.  He  is 
one  who  feels  himself  convicted  of  sinful 
excess,  and  who  feels  also  that  nothing  but 
total  abstinence  will  save  him  from  its 
woful  consequences.  He  therefore  binds 
himself  singly,  not  only  by  a  firm  resolve, 
hut  also  by  a  vow,  to  taste  nothing  that 


can  possibly  produce  the  efiect  of  intoxi- 
cation. Do  any  of  his  friends — those  sin- 
cere well-wishers,  who  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  what  he  might  bring  upon 
himself— do  any  of  these  connect  them- 
selves with  him  in  this  resolve,  and  say 
that,  in  the  path  of  safety  and  of  self-de- 
nial, they  will  walk  by  his  side?  No, 
He  makes  his  resolution  unaided  and 
alone  ;  and  that  very  act  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary, as  the  <mly  means  of  rescuing 
him  from  ultimate  ruin,  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence of  no  one  joining  him  in  it,  a  badge 
of  disgraceful  distinction.  In  (act,  he  is 
a  marked  man;  and  when  he  goes  into 
society,  it  is  not  to  do  as  others  do,  but  to 
confess  by  the  rule  he  has  laid  down  for 
himself,  that  he  is  weaker  than  they  are, 
and  that  he  has  already  been  guilty  of 
folly  and  of  sin. 

By  abstaining  only  when  there  is  urgent 
need  to  do  so— only  after  excess  has  been 
committed— only  when  the  individual  who 
practices  this  needful  caution  is  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  common 
usages  of  society,  he  is  stamped  at  once 
with  the  stigma  of  intemperance,  and  his 
disgrace  is  more  than  he  can  bear.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  oitfrfit  to  hear  it,  and 
that  on  him  alone  ought  to  rest  the  conse- 
quences of  his  past  folly  ;  but  I  would  ask 
— Do  men  bear  it  ?  No  ;  and  no  good 
has  ever  yet  been  effected  by  arguing  up- 
on,  or  endeavoring  to  enforce,  what  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  that  are  in  hu- 
man nature — principles  that  have  regu- 
lated the  actions  of  mankind  from  the  h^ 
ginning  of  the  world,  and  that  will  regu- 
late them  to  the  end.  These  principles 
may  be  brought  under  a  better  influence, 
and  made  to  act  in  unison  with  those  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  but  they  are  not 
rendered  extinct,  and  never  can  be  in  our 
present  state  of  existence. 
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It  is  too  much  then  to  expect  of  man, 
in  his  natural  and  unregenerate  state,  that 
he  should  be  tmUmg — ^nay,  that  he  should 
be  able — ^to  mix  with  society  as  it  is  now 
constituted  on  such  terms;  but  for  a  wo- 
man  it  would  be  still  worse.  What !  shall 
I  declare  openly,  when  oth^rs  sip  their 
pleasant  and  refreshing  beverage,  that  I 
dare  not  dnnk  even  moderately  of  the 
same  draught ! — that  I  have  once  gone  too 
far,  or  am  liable  to  do  so  again!  The 
very  case  i^  revolting  to  human  nature  ; 
and  those  who  make  this  argument  the 
burden  of  their  low  witticisms  upon  the 
advocates  for  total  abstinence,  know  little 
of  the  purity  of  motive,  the  deep  feeling, 
the  generous  impulse,  and  the  disinter- 
ested benevolence  upon  which  such  per- 
sons  act. 

From  the  causes  already  described, 
more  than  from  any  other,  those  who 
have  felt  themselves  to  be  in  danger,  and 
would  gladly  escape  from  their  enemy, 
begin  again  in  the  same  course,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  usages  of  society,  and 
very  naturally  fall  again  into  the  same 
excess.  The  history  of  intemperance  has 
been  almost  universally  a  history  of  suc- 
cessive alternations  between  sinning  and 
repenting,  between  seasons  of  compunc- 
tion accompanied  with  fresh  resolves,  and 
the  same  course  of  unintentional  declen- 
sion  which  has  led  to  the  sam6  end  ;  with 
this  difllerence,  that  the  power  to  will,  and 
the  wish  to  act,  have  been  weaker  ader 
every  fall.  It  has  been  altogether  like 
the  case  of  a  man  with  a  naturally  weak 
brain,  who  should  walk  on  a  pleasant  and 
tempting  path  by  the  side  of  a  precipice 
overhanging  a  dangerous  flood.  He  &lls 
in,  as  might  be  expected,  but  recovers 
himself,  and  tries  the  same  path  again. 
The  experiment  is  repeated,  and  the  same 
consequences  follow ;  his  companions  and 


friends,  who  are  stronger  than  himself, 
calling  out  to  him  to  take  more  care  for 
the  future,  not  to  go  too  near,  but  never 
recommending  him  not  to  try  the  path  at 
all.  At  length  he  resolves  to  walk  no 
more  so  near  the  edge  of  danger ;  and 
though  the  safer  and  more  distant  path  is 
rough  and  uninteresting,  and  none  walk 
in  it  but  such  as  are  avowedly  in  danger 
from  their  natural  weakness,  he  tries  it  for 
a  while.  The  flowery  and  pleasant  path, 
however,  is  still  the  resort  of  his  friends 
and  associates,  some  of  whom  invite  him 
back,  while  many  laugh  at  his  inability 
to  do  as  they  are  doing,  and  thus  he  is  in- 
duced to  make  the  experiment  once  noore, 
when  his  natural  powers  being  now  im- 
paired by  the  many  accidents  he  has 
brought  upon  himself,  he  falls  again,  with 
less  capacity  than  ever  to  struggle  against 
the  devouring  flood.  He  now  sinks  lower 
and  deeper  among  the  foaming  waves, 
while  from  those  who  still  walk  in  safety 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  from  the  very 
same  individuals  who  lured  him  back, 
expressions  of  anger  and  contempt  burst 
forth,  with,  perhaps,  occasionally  the  faint 
waitings  of  compassion,  or  the  fainter 
lamentations  of  affectionate  regret.  And 
do  none  cry  out  to  him,  "  Try  yet  once 
more,  and  we  will  walk  with  you  on  that 
uninviting  path  ?"  Is  there  no  band  of 
brothers  ready  to  come  forward  for  his 
sake  ?  Are  there  no  sisters,  linked  hand 
in  hand,  to  promise  tbey  will  never  leave 
his  side,  but  cheer  him  on,  so  as,  if  possi- 
ble, to  make  it  a  pastime  and  a  joy  to 
walk  with  them  even  there  ?  Is  there  no 
mother's  voice  to  cry,  "  My  son  ?  my  son ! 
for  thy  sake  will  I  never,  as  I  have  done, 
tread  again  that  dangerous  clifi^o  me  it 
might  be  safe,  but  since  thy  precious  lifo 
is  thus  endangered,  what  tite  its  flowen, 
its  fragrance,  or  its  grassy  turf  to  me,  in 
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comparison  with  the  safety  of  my  child  ?" 
No ;  ihey  all  pass  on — some  with  cruel 
mockery,  others,  it  is  true,  with  grief— 
but  the  victim  is  consigned  to  his  fate,  and 
iJie  kindest  only — let  him  alone. 

On  looking  at  the  subject  in  this  point 
of  view,  we  see  at  once  the  beauty  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  principle  upon  which 
temperance  societies  are  established.  If 
a  society  for  the  suppression  of  this  vice 
wore  to  consist  exclusively  of  those  who 
hod  been  addicted  to  it,  there  would  be 
disgrace  and  repulsion  in  the  very  name. 
Few,  except  persons  altogether  lost  to 
ahame,  would  have  the  courage  to  enrol 
their  names  in  such  a  list ;  and  the  less 
shame  was  left,  the  deeper  would  be  the 
stigma  upon  a  community  of  such  individ. 
uals.  The  thing,  indeed,  would  be  mor. 
ally  impossible,  as  much  so,  as  for  a  few 
dishonest  men  to  associate  themselves  to- 
g.?ther,  and  to  say,  "We  will  form  a 
socirty  for  the  suppression  of  thefl,  by  in- 
▼iting  all  who  have  gone  too  &r  in  that 
▼ice  to  join  us." 

But  the  Temperance  Society  is  based  on 
a  more  rational,  a  more  firm,  and  a  more 
laMin*;^  foundation.  Men,  and  women,  too, 
who  have  never  had  to  fear  temptation 
f  )r  ihcraselves,  and  these  to  the  extent  of 
li:jn*Ireds  of  thousands,  have  linked  them- 
%'lvf»s  tc^ether  by  union  of  purpose  for  the 
w» nigral  good,  and  have  bound  themselves, 
not  by  a  vow,  but  by  a  public  pledge, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn, 
ill  at  while  members  of  that  society  they 
will  not  partake  of  what,  though  innocent 
to  them,  has  been  the  cause  of  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  crime  and  misery  to  their 
fvllow-beings. 

Convinced  of  the  important  fact,  that 
when  the  turning  point  in  a  man's  life  has 
come,  when  he  wishes  to  oease  to  do  evil, 
and  to  leank  to  do  well,  the  kindesl  ser- 


vice his  friends  can  do  him  is  to  endeavor 
to  raise  his  moral  standing,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  ren- 
der  it  respectable,  so  that  no  man  may  be 
degraded  among  his  fellow-men  by  joining 
it.  That  so  noble  and  benevolent  an  ob- 
ject  should  be  in  any  way  defeated  by  the 
backwardness,  nay,  the  opposition  of  any 
among  the  enlightened  and  benevolent 
classes  of  the  community,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  our  day.  "  Yet  still  they  have 
come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
both  men  and  women,  who  were  without 
hope  in  the  world,  and  many  of  whom  are 
now  sitting  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind, 
giving  thanks  in  the  house  of  God,  and 
offering  up  their  prayers  with  the  multi- 
tude, whose  privilege  it  is  to  call  upon 
His  name.  And  still,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  thought,  and  felt,  and  done 
against  this  Society,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  helpless  creatures  have  been  re- 
claimed ;  from  outcasts,  have  become 
blessings-— from  burdens,  are  helpers — 
from  the  shame,  have  come  to  be  the  joy 
of  heart-broken  friends.  *  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.'  It  is  gojng  on ;  and  say  what  we 
may,  what  need  not  be  denied  of  some 
doubtful  procedures,  of  sonie  unwise 
speeches,  of  some  injudicious  measures, 
of  some  even  apparently  rescued  who 
iiavc  sunk  back  ;  still  there  remains  am- 
ple room  to  believe  the  reform  so  far  com- 
plete, that  the  next  generation  will  know 
almost  nothing  of  the  curse  which  has 
burdened  the  past." 


CHAPTER  ni. 

KODBBATIOW. 

If  between  the  two  extremes  of  perfect 
innooenoe  and  *aotaal  an,  there  ia  in  the 
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act  of  drinking  intoxicating  beverages  a 
medium  line  at  which  the  one  ceases,  and 
the  other  begins  ;  there  must  also  be  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  extreme  of  inno- 
cence,  another  line  at  which  safety  ceases, 
and  danger  begins.  We  will,  for  the 
present,  suppose  this  line  to  be  fixed  half- 
way, though  some  of  us  are  inclined  to 
think  it  might  be  fixed  upon  the  act  alto- 
gether.  Now  as  the  line  of  sin  seldom 
occurs  at  the  same  point  with  any  two 
individuals,  and  even  difiere  with  the  same 
individuals  at  different  times,  according 
to  the  capability  of  the  body  for  sustaining 
such  stimulus,  without  exhibiting  any  out- 
ward sign  of  derangement ;  as  it  differs 
also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
partaken  of,  and  as  some  maintain,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  taken,  and  as  danger  always  com- 
mences  at  a  certain  distance  from  actual 
sin,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult,  nay, 
impossible  to  say  exactly,  where  the  line 
of  danger  is,  or  I  should  rather  say,  where 
it  is  not. 

Here,  then,  we  see  again  the  peculiar 
nature  of  a  vice  which  consists  only  in  an 
increased  degree  of  what  is  no  vice  at  all ; 
and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  mode  of  treatment,  with  regard  to  our 
fellow-beings  laboring  under  this  particu- 
lar temptation,  which  no  other  circum- 
stances require. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
intoxicating  beverages  not  being  neces- 
rary  for  our  habitual  use,  and  many  able 
works,  to  which  I  would  refer  the  reader, 
have  been  written  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  actually  inju- 
rious. It  is  not  my  business  to  enter 
upon  this  subject  here,  further  than  sim- 
ply to  ask — Why  are  they  taken  1  They 
are  taken  by  most  persons  because  it  is 
customary  to  take  them;  by  some,  be- 


cause they  are  considered  essentia]   to 
health ;  and  by  others,  because  tbey  an^  i{ 
agreeable  in  themselves,  or  in  the  feelings  r 
they  produce.     With  all  peraoos,  bow-  !! 
ever,  they  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  J 
obtain  power  and  mastery,  because  it  is  i 
their  nature  to  stimulate  for  a  time,  and  !| 
consequently  to  produce  exhansttOD  after- 
wards ;  according  to  that  law  in  the  ba- 
man  constitution  which   Dr.  Fam  de- 
scribes, when  he  says,  that  *<  the  ctrenla^ 
tion  always  falls  oflT  in  a  greater  Segr» 
than  it  is  forced.''    Hence  the  laogoor 
and  weariness  after  fever,  and  fe"»"M>flf 
and  want  of  stimulus  occurring  perwdi* 
cally  with  those  who  are  aceastDOBd  to 
resort  to  the  excitement  of  wine  lor  the 
refreshment  either  of  mind  or  body. 

There  is  also  another  law  in  our  nature 
whioh  renders  excitement  eztremelj  de- 
lightful.   Indeed  one  would  be  abmst  ' 
tempted  to  think  that,  to  a  large  propoTtkn  I 
of  the  individuals  who  mix  in  general  so-  j 
ciety,  it  was  the  one  thing  needful  to  tbeir 
existence.     There  can  be  little  doabi  bat 
that  this  law   has  been  originally  laid  ' 
down  in  wisdom,  and  in  mercy,  to  urge 
us  on  to  action,  and  to  prevent  our  wearying 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  good ;  but  bow  ^ 
has  it  been  perverted  from  its  original  de-  i 
sign !     We  seek  the  world  over  for  stinon- 
lus  to  create  the  sensation  we  delight  in. 
instead  of  being  satisfied  to  enjoy,  along  ' 
with  every  act  of  duty,  that  natural  ex- 
citement which  it  has  been  so  wisely  to-  ' 
tended  to  produce. 

But  the  stimulus  to  which  we  axnt  ha-  ! 
bitually,  and,  according  to  the  generally  ' 
received  opinion,  most  lawfully  lesotty  is 
wine.     We  feel  a  little  fiunt  about  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  we  fake  it  then. 
We  are  thus  strengthened,  and  eoablad  Id  i 
go  out  and  make  our  calls,  or  to  attend  to  »; 
our  dudes  in  any  other  way.    We  can  ij 
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even  visit  the  poor,  and  we  really  do  feel 
more  vigor,  more  ability,  and  more  cour- 
aq:e  to  admonish  them  of  their  extrava- 
gance  and  excess,  particularly  in  the  way 
of  intemperance,  immediately  afler  what 
we  call  the  necessary  stimulus  has  been 
taken.  We  come  back,  however,  exceed, 
ingly  tired,  and  did  not  the  dinner  table 
present  us  with  a  fresh  supply,  we  be- 
lieve we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  get 
through  the  day.  Our  fathers  and  bro- 
thers,  however,  are  surely  not  subject  to 
this  faintness  about  the  hour  of  noon  ? 
No ;— but  they  come  home  reasonably, 
and  absolutely  tired,  and  they,  too,  must 
have  their  strength  restored  by  the  same 
invicrorating  draughts. 

If  such  then  be  the  condition,  and  such 
the  habits,  of  persons  in  perfect  health, 
and  easy  circumstances,  what  must  be  the 
m^'asure  of  relief  required  from  the  same 
medicine  by  the  millions  who  are  ill  at 
ease,  who  are  suffering  either  from  men* 
tal   anxiety,  or  bodily  pain,   or  perhaps 
from  both  ?    The  human  frame,  even  with 
the  advantage  of  this  wholesome  and  ne- 
cessary stimulus,  is  subject  to  a  variety 
of  diseases,  and  uncomfortable  sensations, 
which  we  are  not  only  anxious  to  remove 
I  ourselves,  but  which  our  kind  friends  are 
I  anxious  to  remove  for  us ;  and  artificial 
I  stimulus  is  thus  resorted  to,  not  to  cure 
I  these  diseases,  for  that  it  cannot  do— not 
to  remedy  these  uncomfortable  sensations, 
for  they  come  again — ^but  to  make  nsfeel 
th^m  less, 

I  would  here  beg  to  claim  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader— for  here  the  sub. 
j'ct  assumes  a  most  serious  and  important 
aspect — and  I  would  ask  the  question  can- 
didly  and  kindly,  are  those  diseases  of  the 
bridy,  and  those  uncomfortable  sensations 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  really  remedied, 
or  lastingly  alleviated,  by  intoxicating 


liquids  ;  or  is  the  body  only  brought  into 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  made  more  easy 
under  their  infliction,  and  more  careless 
abont  them  altogether?  are  they  not  in 
reality  superseded  by  other  sensations  of 
a  pleasurable  nature,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
felt  or  regarded  ?  We  know  that  a  very 
slight  degree  of  pain  may  be  so  soothed 
by  gentle  friction,  and  by  other  means  of 
a  similar  nature,  as  for  a  time  scarcely  to 
be  felt,  and  certainly  not  cared  for;  while 
a  greater  degree  of  suffering  is  often  alle- 
viated  by  inflicting  other  kinds  of  pain 
upon  different  parts  of  the  body.  If,  then, 
the  whole  of  our  bodily  sensations  could 
be  just  so  far,  and  so  agreeably,  put  in 
operation,  that  we  should  be  wholly  occu. 
pied  with  a  lively  and  pervading  sense  of 
indefinite  pleasure,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  we  should  be  rendered  by 
this  means  not  only  insensible  to,  but 
wholly  unconscious  of,  a  moderate  degree 
of  pain  in  any  particular  part.  This, 
then,  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
intoxicating  stimulants  operate  upon  the 
bodily  frame,  except  only  in  those  very 
few  and  partial  coses  where  they  are  real, 
ly  calculated  to  do  good,  in  all  of  which, 
other  and  safer  medicines  might  be  sub. 
stituted  in  their  stead. 

In  reasoning  on  this  important  subject, 
however,  I  must  confess  I  am  one  of  those 
who  do  not  consider  the  question  of  health 
as  so  deeply  involved,  as  that  of  moral 
responsibility.  But  the  case  has  now 
been  tried  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
even  in  this  country,  to  prove  that  without 
any  kind  of  intoxicating  beverage,  a  state 
of  health  as  good — ^nay,  even  better,  may 
be  enjoyed.  Happily  for  our  cause,  there 
are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  witnesses 
now  ready  to  attest  the  fact,  that  they 
never  were  so  well  as  since  they  totally 
abstained  ;  while  on  the  other  band,  those 
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who  declare  themselvea  incapable  of  doing 
without  such  stimulus,  almost  invariably 
show  by  an  exhibition  of  some,  or  many 
maladies,  that  they  do  very  badly  with  it. 

If,  then,  it  is  the  frequent  and  almost 
invariable  tendency  of  those  who  take  a 
little  wine  to  make  them  comfortable,  to 
take  a  little  and  a  little  nK>re,  as  the  body 
under  its  various  ailments  may  seem  ta 
require,  what  must  be  done  when  the 
mind  with  its  long  catalogue  of  deeper 
maladies  becomes  disturbed  ?  What  must 
be  done  as  it  becomes  a  prey  to  all  those 
gnawing  anxieties  which  mix  themselves 
in  with  the  under-current  of  daily  life,  es- 
pecially  in  the  present  state  of  society  ? 
Why,  the  sudden  intelligence  of  an  un* 
expected  lossi,  will  often  induce  a  man  to 
gratify  himself  with  this  kind  of  imagina- 
ry strength  ;  while  the  necessity  of  dis- 
missing  a  servant  not  leas  frequently  sends 
the  mistress  of  a  bouse  for  refreshment  to 
her  sideboard.  And  yet  we  are  told  there 
is  no  danger — ^no  danger  at  all  in  all  this. 
I  repeat,  that,  not  knowing  exactly  where 
the  line  of  danger  is,  it  is  and  must  be  a 
perilous  experiment  to  all ;  and  nothing 
can  tend  more  forcibly  to  substantiate  this 
truth,  than  the  fact  that  all  men,  and  all 
women  too,  who  are  now  the  degraded 
victims  of  intemperance,  began  and  went 
on  precisely  in  this  manner,  not  one 
among  them  intending,  or  believing  it  pos- 
sible at  first,  that  they  should  ever  exceed 
the  limits  prescribed  by  safety  or  deco- 
rum. 

But  what  is  it  which  makes  this  wine, 
or  this  liquid,  which  soothes  away  our 
pain,  so  desirable  ?  Is  it  not  a  pleasura- 
ble sensation  throughout  the  whole  ani- 
mal frame — a  little  warmth — a  little  com- 
fort— a  little  energy— e  little  confidence — 
a  little  satisfaction  in  ourselves — a  very 
Utile  of  all  these,  so  little  that  we  could 


not  define  their  combined  operation,  ex- 
cept  by  saying,  we/ee/  better  than  before  ? 
And  yet  this  very  feeling,  innocent  as  it 
may  appear  in  itself,  is  in  reality  a  dt^ 
gree  of  intoxication.  The  same  sensation 
thrilling  through  the  frame,  is  what,  by 
advancing  a  few  steps  further  in  the  same 
course,  would  become  muscular  distor- 
tion— ^the  same  pleasant  glow  would  be- 
come restless  fever — the  same  sense  of 
comfort  would  be  ecstatic  folly — ^the  same 
eniergy  would  be  madness — the  same  coa- 
fidence  would  be  incapability  of  shame; 
and  the  same  self-satisfaction  would  be 
the  same  glorious  exultation  of  the  in- 
temperate in  his  own  disgrace. 

It  is  painful — it  b  repulsive  to  enter  in- 
to  these  minute  descriptions  on  a  subject 
which  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  be  ena- 
bled to  foiget,  and  to  foiget  forever.  But 
it  is  due  to  that  subject,  that  it  should  be 
fairly  treated,  and  it  is  due  to  the  honored 
friends  of  the  temperance  cause,  that  their 
views  and  their  principles  should  be  clear- 
ly  understood.  Let  us  regard  it  then  in 
another  light. 

We  have,  most  probably,  all  witnessed 
the  eflfect  of  nitrous  oxide  upon  the  human 
system ;  or,  if  any  have  not,  I  may  speak 
of  it  as  that  kind  of  gas  which,  when  in- 
haled, produces  the  efiect  of  immoderate 
laughter,  with  extraordinary  excitement 
of  the  animal  fran>e  and  spirits,  so  that 
the  person  thus  stimulated  exhibits  the 
most  ridiculous  behavior.  Now  suppose 
the  same  individual,  who  had  made  this 
exhibition  of  himself  in  the  evening,  was 
to  come  the  next  day  to  transact  any  se- 
rious business  with  you,  having  inhaled 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  same  ga*y 
only  just  enough  to  make  him  feel  more 
comfortable  than  he  did  before,  would  3rou 
not  consider  him  less  sane,  les:«  rational, 
and  less  safe  in  every  way,  than  if  he  bad 
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not  breathed  the  gas  at  all  ?  UnquestioD- 
ably  you  would ;  and  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  it  made  him  feel  more  com- 
fortable, you  would  be  conyineed  it  had 
disqualified  him  for  the  occupations,  the 
reflections,  and  the  duties  of  a  man.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  would  be  wholly  disquali- 
fied. Far  from  it.  He  himself  would  be 
more  lively,  more  ready,  and  more  confi- 
dent of  himself  in  every  way.  But  would 
he  in  reality  be  more  competent,  and 
more  deserving  of  the  confidence  of  oth- 
ers ?  Most  assuredly  not;  and  you  see 
in  an  instant  in  this  case,  that  a  perfectly 
wise  man  would  not  trust  himself  to 
breathe,  though  but  in  a  small  quantity, 
what  was  capable  of  confusing,  and  even 
maddening,  his  brain. 

Again,  let  us  ask  of  the  Christian  phil- 
anthropist whether,  if  he  had  committed  to 
him  the  sovereignty  of  some  newly-dis- 
covered island,  for  the  government  of 
whose  inhabitants  he  had  to  make  laws, 
»  hich  should  influence  the  character  and 
welfare  of  those  people  through  successive 
a^os ;  if  also  they  had  hitherto  lived  in 
tntal  ignorance  of  the  use  and  properties 
of  intoxicating  liquids — Let  us  ask  wheth- 
er, thus  situated,  and  taking  into  account 
all  the  good,  and  all  the  evil,  already 
done  in  other  countries  by  the  introduction 
of  such  knowledge,  he  would  deem  it  be- 
nevolent or  wise  to  introduce  such  indul- 
gences among  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruU'ilf  and  for  whose  virtue  and  happiness 
\uTe  and  hereafter,  he  was  necessarily  so 
deeply  responsible? 

i!)urely  there  are  few  who  would  not 
answer  to  this  question,  "  No.  Let  my 
p(*oplc  go  on  in  their  ignorance  of  this  in- 
centive to  passion  and  to  vice.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  govern  them  aright, 
without  inventing  a  now  enemy  to  their 
welfare  in  this  artificial  and  extraordinary 


means  of  excitement ;  and  lest  my  own 
example  in  using  such  means  myself, 
even  in  moderatioD,  should  induce  them 
to  use  it  to  excess,  I  will  cheerfully  en- 
dure the  inconvenience  of  renooving  what 
is  to  me  an  innocent  enjoyment,  esteem- 
ing it  a  privilege  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  weaker  and  more  ignorant 
than  myself." 

If,  then,  such  would  be  the  language, 
and  such  the  decision  of  every  sincere 
well-wisher  to  the  human  race,  should 
not  the  same  feeling  operate  at  least  as 
powerfully  in  a  country  already  suffering 
from  this  fatal  knowledge,  in  all  its  do- 
mestic, social,  and  political  interests? 
And  though,  happily  for  us,  it  is  not  left 
to  any  single  individual  to  make  laws  for 
our  government  in  this  or  any  other  re- 
spect, it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask, — 
why  the  same  principle  which  would  in- 
duce the  absolute  sovereign  to  give  up  his 
own  use  of  so  dangerous  an  indulgence 
for  the  sake  of  his  peoplo,  does  not  operate 
with  the  enlightened  Christian,  so  as  to 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  his  influence  to 
the  utmost  extent  in  the  same  benevolent 
cause? 

Once  more  let  us  try  the  subject  in  a 
diflerent  point  of  view.  There  is  much 
talk  in  the  present  day  of  the  wonderful 
effects  of  mesmerism  ;  and,  without  en- 
tering into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
question  at  large,  we  will  suppose,  for  an 
instant,  that  all  the  cases  we  read  of  are 
substantiated  by  sufficient  proof.  If,  how- 
ever,  while  we  believed  this  mysterious 
agency  to  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
moving or  suspending  certain  maladies, 
we  knew  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  been 
the  cause  of  death  to  many,  of  madness  to 
more,  and  of  misery  to  all  upon  whom  it 
operated  to  excess ;  if  no  one  either  could 
tell  exactly  how  far  its  operation  was  aafii. 
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but  all  could  perceiye  that  it  had  a  pe- 
culiar tendency  to  lead  people  on  in  their 
exercise  of  it,  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  reason  was  finally  overthrown,  and 
ibily  and  vice  unscrupulously  committed 
under  its  influence ;  should  any  of  us  in 
our  senses,  seeing  and  knowing  all  this, 
be  willing  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
mesmerism  into  our  families,  even  when 
exercised  to  a  very  trifling  extent  ?  Should 
we  desire  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  social 
enjoyments?  or  should  we  not  rather, 
considering  the  immense  amount  of  evil  it 
was  capable  of  doing  in  proportion  to  its 
good — seeing  too  thai  the  good  was  to  the 
lody,  and  the  ctU  to  the  mind — should  we 
not  rather  dismiss  the  system  altogether 
from  our  own  practice,  as  unworthy  the 
countenance  of  prudent  and  responsible 
beings  ? 

Yes,  already  we  are  startled  at  the 
practice  of  this  strange  art  in  our  hospi. 
tals ;  and  although  guiltless  of  having 
produced  any  deterioration  in  the  morals 
or  the  happiness  of  the  people,  already 
we  look  with  suspicion  and  fear  upon  that 
strong  mysterious  sleep  to  which  its  sub- 
jects are  consigned,  though  no  instance 
has  yet  occurred  of  its  iron  chains  being 
riveted  for  more  than  a  certain  length  of 
time,  depending  entirely  upon  the  will  of 
the  operator.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  char- 
acter of  mesmerism,  with  all  its  acknow- 
ledged  harmlessness,  that  I  much  question 
whether  the  practice  of  it  as  a  social 
amusement,  even  to  a  moderate  extent, 
would  be  deemed  a  justifiable  indulgence 
among  rational  and  serious  people ;  yet 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  individ- 
uals allow  themselves  to  partake  every 
day,  and  in  their  most  pleasurable  and 
unguarded  moments,  of  an  indulgence  far 
more  diflicult  to  limit  in  degree,  and  im- 
measurably  beyond  all  that  is  yet  known 


of  meamensm  in  the  daager  of  its  re- 
sults. 

It  is  true,  that  on  the  plea  of  health,  of 
comfort,  but  more  especially  of  habit,  wine 
has  already  obtabed  dominion  over  our 
land,  while  mesmerism  is  but  a  straager 
to  our  shores,  and  justly  a  suspected  ooe ; 
but  if  on  the  ground  of  its  being  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  particularly 
nuTol  harm  exposed  to  physical  good,  we 
discountenance  the  one,  how,  on  the  same 
ground,  can  we  find  a  pretence  for  cher- 
ishing the  other?  The  very  &ct  that 
intoxicating  drinks  can  only  in  their  high- 
est use  do  good  to  the  body,  while  they  hare 
proved  themselves  roost  fatally  del^erious 
to  the  mind,  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient 
to  make  the  Christian  philanthropist  pause, 
in  order  to  weigh  the  subject  carefully, 
impartially,  and  with  reference  to  th^ 
divine  law,  which  teaches  us  that  the  soul 
of  man  ia  above  all  calculation  precioos 
in  the  sight  of  his  Maker* 

One  of  the  most  potent  ailments  in 
fiivor  of  the  use  of  wine,  as  it  has  oper- 
ated  practically  upon  society,  and  espe- 
cially upon  young  men  of  hopeful  talent, 
is,  that  some  of  our  most  popular  writers, 
as  well  as  our  most  distinguished  ooen  of 
genius,  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
it,  in  a  measure  far  exceeding  the  bouxkds 
of  moderation*  It  is  a  lamentable  &ct, 
that  such  has  been  the  case ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  fascination  which  popu- 
lar applause  has  thrown  around  the  public 
career  of  such  men,  we  need  only  look 
into  their  private  lives,  to  see  how  far  they 
were  in  reality  from  being  objects  worthy 
either  of  envy  or  of  imitation. 

No ;  these  are  not  the  men  whom  after- 
ages  regard  as  the  benefactors  of  their 
race ;  and  even  if  they  were,  what  dark 
and  gloomy  chronicle  shall  tell  of  the 
numbers  now  without  a  name,  of  equal  ot 
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superior  genius  to  them,  but  with  less 
ability  to  exeit»se  that  genius,  not  in  con- 
sequence,  but  in  spite  of,  such  habits  of 
excess?  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  number 
of  men  of  talent  which  makes  a  nation 
great  and  wise.  It  is  not  hero  and  there 
a  genius  (lashing  in  a  century  of  igno- 
rance. I  repeat,  such  men  are  not  the 
pillars  we  depend  upon  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  dignity  of  our  nation.  Start- 
lin<v,  brilliant,  and  eccentric,  their  course 
n^sembles  only  that  of  the  fiery  comet — a 
Maze  in  the  heavens — a  wonder  to  the 
eyrs  of  men.  Yet  how  di  fie  rent  from  the 
milder  planet,  or  the  fixed  and  constant 
5tar,  to  which  the  traveller  turns  with 
trusting  heart,  and  by  which  the  mariner 
steers  his  trackless  course  along  the 
mighty  deep ! 

It  is  to  men  of  deep  thought,  of  patient 
labor,  and,  above  all,  of  steady  mind,  that 
:  society  owes  the  greatest  blessing,  which 
it  is  the  privilege  of  enlightened  intellect 
to  impart;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  that 
stea^iiness  of  purpose,  that  fixedness  of 
resolve,  and  that  supremacy  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  which  are  essential  to  the 
efficient  working  out  of  any  great  and 
lasting  good,  it  has  always  been  found 
necessary  to  lead  a  temperate  and  abste- 
mious  life,  both  as  regards  bodily  indul- 
gence and  animal  excitement. 

And  if  this  is  necessary  for  superior 
minds,  in  order  to  their  beneficial  exer- 
ci5»e  for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
larj^e,  it  is  at  least  equally  so  for  common 
minds,  as  a  means  of  preserving  them 
fn>m  those  follies  and  inconsistencies  which 
I  arc  sufficiently  called  forth  by  the  ordi- 
I  nary  cour^  of  social  and  worldly  affairs. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind  are  so  fortified  against 
I  the  evils,  perplexities,  and  dangers  of  this 
!  life,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the 


harmlessness  of  the  dove,  that  they  can 
alTord  to  risk  the  oonaequeDces  of  perpet- 
ually adding  to  the  stimulus  which  incites 
to  sensation  and  to  action,  just  so  much 
as  they  take  away  finom  the  calm  judg- 
ment  that  is  so  often  needed  to  control  our 
feelings,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  act  aright. 
Hence  an  endless  catalogue  of  evils,  aris- 
ing  from  the  miscalculations,  oversights  in 
business,  hasty  conclusions,  intemperate 
expressions,  weakness  under  temptation, 
and  general  subserviency  of  principle  to 
inclination,  among  men;  while  among 
women  the  sad  consequences  of  the  tell- 
tale tongue,  the  sudden  impulse,  and  the 
wilful  act,  have  been  scarcely  less  calam- 
itous. To  women,  especially,  the  excite- 
ment of  society  alone  is  often  enough,  and 
too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  minds  over 
which  there  has  been  e^rcised  no  habit- 
ual control ;  and  after  the  accustomed 
means  of  increasing  that  excitement  have 
been  freely,  though  not  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  too  freely  used,  how 
many  through  the  long,  dull,  weary,  morn- 
ing hours,  have  to  look  back  with  shame 
to  the  confused  and  busy  scenes  of  the 
previous  evening,  among  which  the  dim, 
but  certain  witness  of  their  own  folly 
stands  forth  conspicuous,  as  if  to  warn 
them  against  ever  venturing  upon  the 
same  unguarded  course  again ! 

But  it  would  require  volumes  to  detail 
even  the  most  familiar  instances  arising 
from  this  practice  as  it  prevails  in  society, 
impregnating  with  its  poison  the  secret 
springs  of  feeling,  and  stimulating  to  all 
those  little  acts,  thoughts,  looks,  and  words, 
which  constitute  the  beginnings  of  evil,  and 
which  may  justly  be  compared  to  sparks 
applied  to  a  long  train  of  mischief,  inclu- 
ding  the  practice  of  every  kind  of  selfish- 
ness,  duplicity,  and  too  often  bad  faith. 
Would  that  peculiar  look,  for  instance, 
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have  been  giveii — ^would  that  word  have 
fMMsed  the  fiur  speaker's  lips — ^would  that 
strange  eccentric  act  have  been  committed, 
had  no  artificial  stimulus  been  used  ?  Oh, 
woman !  reckless  woman !  how  often  has 
thy  character  received  a  bias,  and  thy 
whole  life  a  shade,  from  the  consequences 
of  some  rash  purpose  conceived  without  a 
thought  of  harm,  and  acted  upon  from  the 
sudden  impulse  of  a  moment !  How  often 
has  the  friend  of  thy  bosom  been  wounded, 
the  love  of  years  destroyed,  and  shipwreck 
made  of  happiness  and  peace,  from  the 
mere  indulgence  of  a  transient  inclination 
too  impetuous  for  reason  to  control !  And 
yet  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  temp- 
tation from  the  excitement  incident  to  so- 
ciety, woman  is  the  first  to  place  herself 
in  peril  by  voluntarily  adding  to  the  stim- 
ulus,  of  which  she  has  already  more  than 
her  natural  prudence  can  restrain. 

Thus,  then,  we  venture  to  trifle  with 
the  immortal  mind ;  thus  we  presumptu- 
ously dare  to  ruffle  the  calm  of  that 
bright  mirror  which  ought  to  reflect  the 
image  of  Divinity ! 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  sub- 
ject which  has  proved  a  very  conclusive 
one  with  me,  and  no  doubt  with  many 
others.  After  a  person  has  partaken 
even  sparingly  of  intoxicating  stimulus, 
I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  in  so  suitable 
a  condition  to  pray  as  he  was  before; 
and  yet  the  habitual  frame  of  the  Chris- 
tian's mind  should  be  such,  as  that  he 
may  be  ready  at  any  hour,  or  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  offer  up  those  secret  appeals  for 
Divine  sanction,  guidance,  and  support, 
without  which  we  cannot  expect  to  be 
kept  in  safety,  in  our  going  out,  or  com- 
ing  in — when  we  begin  the  day,  or  when 
we  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night.  Besides 
which,  there  are  all  those  momentary  lit- 
tle occurrences  of  daily  life  by  which  we 


are  surprised  into  evil  more  Creqneotlj 
than  by  obvious  temptatiops    tboio  sod- 
den questions  which  we  Bometimes  cao- 
not  answer  without  a  secret  pyayer  that 
our  lips  may  be  kept  from  speaking  guile  j 
— 4hose  trials  of  temper,  and  those  tests 
of  principle,  against  which  we  have  need  | 
to  fortify  ourselves  by  watchfulness  as 
well  as  by  prayer.     And  how  is  it  poasi-  |i 
ble  we  should  be  so  constantly  aod  en.  Ii 
tirely  on  our  guard  as  we  might  other- ; 
wise  be,  while  under  the  influence  even 
of  the  slightest  degree  of  this  kind  of 
stimulus  ? 

There  are  but  few  persoos,  I  should 
suppose,  who  would  think  of  preparing 
themselves  for  the  duties  of  public  wor- 
ship by  the  use  of  wine ;  yet,  if  there  be 
one  situation  in  which  we  are  less  in  ,< 
danger  from  temptation  than  all  othen,  it  -I 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  be  when  Chris.  J 
tian  friends  go  up  to  the  house  of  Qod  io  I 
company.     He  to  whom  the  secrets  of  all  J 
hearts  are  laid  bare— -He  knows  that  even  >i 
here  the  busy  mind  has  enoogh  to  do  * 
to  call  in  its  wandering   thoughts,  and  | 
keep  them  fixed  upon  the  words  of  the , 
preacher,  or  upon  the  supreme  object  of  || 
adoration.     But  if  here,  when  sunoood. 
ed  with  all  that  can  remind  us  by  aasod- 
ation  and  habit  of  the  solemn  purpose 
for  which  a  serious,  and  apparently  uni- 
ted, community  of  immortal  beings  are 
met — ^if  even  here,  while  the  truths  of  i 
the   Gospel   are   laid    before   us,  while  I 
prayer  and  praise  are  ascending  from  the 
multitude  around,  we  are  unable  to  coo-  I 
trol  the  faculties  of  the  mind  so  as  to  j 
bring  them  under  subjection  to  the  solenm  | 
requirements  of  the  great  duty  of  public  | 
worehip,  what  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
exercising  a  suitable  control  over  our  ; 
thoughts  and  actions  when  not  reminded  i 
of  these   things,   when   surrounded  b^. 
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worldly  or  thoughtless  companioDs,  when 
associated  with  the  world  in  its  stirring, 
importunate,  and  necessary  avocations, 
or  when  mixing,  so  far  as  Christians  can 
mix,  with  its  pleasures  and  amusements. 
In  addition  to  the  duties  of  public  wor- 
ship,  there  are  those  of  private  devotion — 
there  is  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scrip, 
tures,  the  prayer  of  the  family,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  cloeet ;  and  how  often  must 
these  be  attended  to  at  a  time  when  the 
bodily  frame  is  exhausted,  and  when,  con- 
sequently, temptation  is  strong  upon  those 
who  are  addicted  to  such  habits,  to  supply 
with  noomentary  stimulus  the  enfeebled 
energies  of  the  mind.  What  then,  I  ask, 
and  I  would  ask  it  kindly  and  solemnly,  is 
the  nature  of  those  prayers  which  are  of. 
fered  up  under  such  stimulus  ?  are  they 
not  often  mere  words,  compiled  from  a  set 
of  familiar  phrases,  with  which  the  heart 
has  no  living  or  present  sympathy  ?  And 
though  to  the  mere  formal  hearer  they 
may  exhibit  no  perceptible  deficiency.  He 
to  whom  they  arc  addressed  knows  well 
that  they  have  little  to  do  with  that  wor. 
^hip,  which  he  has  expressly  declared  to 
be  acceptable  only  when  offered  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

There  are  social  and  convivial  meetings 
oflcn  held  at  the  houses  of  religious  peo- 
ple ;  and  fiur  be  It  from  me  to  wish  that 
it  should  be  otherwise.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  attempt  to  throw  a  shadow  over 
what  I  am  happy  in  believing  is  the  bright* 
est  aspect  of  human  life — the  path  along 
which  the  Christian  walks  humbly  with 
hi3  God.  Individually  I  have  perhaps 
rather  too  strong  a  tendency  to  think  that 
religious  people  should,  above  all  others, 
uodersland  the  science  of  rational  enjoy, 
roent,  and  exhibit  before  the  world  the  im- 
I  portant  truth,  that  even  earthly  happiness 
may  be  innocently,  cordially,  and  the 


roughly  enjoyed.  In  this  very  enjoy- 
ment, however,  there  is  excitement  enough 
for  the  safety  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
habitual  frame  of  the  Christian's  mind,  in 
the  meeting  of  friends,  in  the  freedom  of  so- 
cial converse,  and,  above  all,  in  the  exhila- 
rating  and  delightful  sensation  of  uniting, 
heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand,  with  those 
whom  we  love  and  admire,  in  one  great, 
one  common,  and  one  glorious  cause. 

There  is  sufficient  excitement,  too,  oc- 
casioned  by  the  general  advocacy  of  this 
cause,  by  the  public  meetings,  and  the 
thrilling  eloquence  so  often  heard  on  these 
occasions — there  is  excitement  enough  in 
all  this,  and  sometimes  too  much,  for  the 
even  balance  cf  the  Christian's  feelings 
and  temper,  without  the  addition  of  artifi- 
cial stimulus  applied  to  the  animal  frame, 
which  at  best  produces  only  a  transient 
accession  of  energy,  to  be  followed  by  a 
lassitude  and  exhaustion  unknown  to  those 
who  never  use  such  stimulus. 

I  am,  however,  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve, that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  our  habitual 
and  secret  feelings  are  of  as  much  impor. 
tance  as  the  energy  we  carry  with  us  into 
public  effort.  I  believe  that  the  ranks  of 
the  blessed  in  an  eternity  of  happiness 
will  be  filled  up,  not  by  those  who  have 
merely  moved  others  in  a  righteous  cause, 
but  by  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of 
a  crucified  Saviour,  whose  consistent  walk 
on  earth  has  been  in  conformity  with  his 
precepts,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit.  It  is  not  what  we  do,  but  what  we 
are,  that  we  must  be  judged  by  in  the 
great  day  of  account ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  Christian's  duty  to  examine  every  mo. 
tive,  to  watch  every  act,  and  to  control 
every  impulse,  so  that  his  private  as  well 
as  his  public  life  shall  be  acceptable  in  the 
Divine  sight 

Were  this  not  the  case— were  it  lawful 
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or  expedient  for  the  Christian  to  throw  the 
whole  energy  of  his  mind  and  body  into 
one  great  public  effort,  and  to  leave  nothing 
for  his  private  hours,  for  his  family,  or  for 
the  religion  of  his  closet,  but  nervous  irri- 
tation, weariness,  or  senseless  sleep,  I 
should  be  willing  to  allow  that  the  use  of 
stimulants  might  be  fiivorable  to  such  a 
course  of  action.  Indeed,  I  am  but  too 
well  assured,  that  many  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  oratorical  power,  many  startling 
flashes  of  brilliant  genius,  and  many  sin- 
gle efforts,  almost  supernatural  in  their 
force  and  their  efiect,  have  been  produced 
under  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment. But  who  has  followed  the  individ- 
uals, from  whom  such  extraordinary  ac- 
tion emanated,  home  to  their  families  or 
their  closets  ?  or,  having  so  followed  them, 
who  would  pronounce  upon  their  condition 
there  as  being  that  of  happy  men— of  men 
whose  daily  and  hourly  conduct  constituted 
one  continued  homage  to  the  purity,  the  ho- 
liness, and  the  benignity  of  their  Creator  ? 

No.  I  appeal  to  common  sense,  to  ex- 
perience, and  to  observation  of  the  world 
in  general,  whether  the  individuals  thus 
occasionally  wrought  upon  by  artificial 
stimulus  for  a  particular  and  transitory 
purpose,  are  not,  of  all  mankind,  the  least 
enviable  in  their  private  experience  and 
habits,  the  most  irritable  in  their  feelings, 
and  the  most  weary  of  life  and  its  accu- 
mulated ills  ? 

Just  in  proportion  then  as  the  religious 
professor  allows  himself  to  approach  to 
this  extreme,  his  private  life  and  the  se- 
cret history  of  his  religious  character  be- 
come stamped  with  an  impress  fearfully 
at  variance  with  the  calm  purity,  the  clear 
intelligence,  and  the  high  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment  which  constitute  the  Christian's  hap- 
piest  foretaste  of  the  blessedness  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom. 


Such  observations,  however,  bfeloog  oo- 
ly  to  the  theory  of  this  dangerous  prsc- 
tice.  Facts,  awful  facts,  attested  by  mio. 
isters  of  every  religious  denomitiatioQ,  ire 
not  wanting  to  assure  us,  that  of  the 
causes  of  religious  decleftnoo  now  pre- 
vailing  in  the  world,  the  drinking  usages 
of  our  enlightened  country  have  been  the 
most  fatal  in  their  consequenoea. 

The  author  of  <'  Anti-Baochus,"  him. 
self,  a  minister  of  religk>n»  and  one  who 
has  spent  no  small  amount  of  time  and 
talent  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  valuable 
work,  and  I  know  not  how  I  can  nwre  ap> 
propriately  close  this  chapter. 

**  Let  us  look  round  our  ooi^regatioiis. 
and  enumerate  those  opening  buds  of 
promise  which  have  been  withered  and 
blasted,  and  let  us  inquire  also  into  the 
influence  which  destroyed  our  hopes,  and 
the  peace  and  respectability  of  the  of. 
fenders,  and  we  shall  find  that  in  ninetj- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  these  drioks 
have  been  the  remote  or  proximate  cause. 
I  have  seen  the  youthful  professor,  whose 
zeal,  talent,  respectability,  sad  ooosisteDt 
piety,  have  promised  much  to  the  church 
and  the  world,  led  on  fVom  moderate  to 
immoderate  draughts,  in  the  end  become 
a  tippler,  dismissed  from  the  church,  dis- 
owned by  his  friends,  himself  a  nuisance 
to  society,  and  his  femily  in  rags.  I  have 
seen  the  generous  tradesman,  by  whose 
zeal  for  the  Gospel,  and  at  whose  expenae 
too  the  ministers  of  religion  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  a  destitute  village,  and  even- 
tually a  house  erected  for  God,  and  t 
flourishing  church  formed,  himself  ex- 
cluding himself  by  his  love  of  strong  drink. 
Would  to  Grod  these  instances  were  soli- 
tary !  But,  alas !  they  are  not.  Altnoit 
every  church  and  every  minister  have  to ' 
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weep  over  8pi ritual   hopes  blasted,  and 
Christianity  outraged  by  these  drinks. 

••  We  must  here  also  observe,  that  if 
but  one  member  of  the  church  had  back- 
slidden,  if  but  one  angel  of  the  church 
had  fallen,  or  but  one  hopeful  convert  had 
been  lost,  through  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  thought  that  only  one  had  been 
betrayed  and  corrupted,  ought  to  make  us 
resolve  to  abstain.  The  consideration  that 
what  had  destroyed  one  might  injure  many, 
would,  were  not  our  hearts  more  than 
usually  hard,  prompt  us  to  vow  never  to 
touch  or  taste  again.  But  we  have  not 
to  tell  of  one,  but  of  many ,  that  have  been 
mined.  The  hopeful  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary  who  have  fallen  are  not  a  few. 
And  as  to  members  and  young  people  of 
the  highest  promise,  who  have  been  lost 
to  the  church  through  this  practice,  these 
might  be  counted  by  thousands." 

Such  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  total  abstinence ;  and 
I  give  them  in  preference  to  my  own,  be- 
cause I  should  be  sorry  to  presume  upon 
any  right  I  may  have,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, to  interfere  with   the   habits,  or 
question  the    judgment   of   those,   who, 
tliinking  differently  from  mysolf  in  this 
respect,  faithfully  fill  the  high  station  of 
ininislers  of  the  Gospel.     Of  them,  and  of 
religious  professors  in  general,  all  I  ask 
ia,  that  they  would  give  the  subject  their 
cordial  and  serious  consideration,  while 
they  ask  how  many  the  force  of  their  ex- 
ample might  possibly  preserve  from  the 
I   fatal  consequences  of  this  insidious  habit. 
'  The  question  has  now  become  one  which 
I  can  no  longer  be  put  from  us  as  unworthy 
'I  of  examination,  without  a  dereliction  of 
•'  duly.     With  the  result  of  such  examina- 
tion I  have  nothing  to  do.     Let  every  one 
hefvffy  persuaded  m  his  oum  mindj  remem- 


bering UtOLXfun persuasion  can  only  be  the 
result  of  serious,  persevering,  and  impart 
Hal  inquiry* 
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If  the  brilliant  career  of  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  men  has  been  suddenly 
arrested  by  intemperance,  and  if  the  pri- 
vate career  of  others  has  from  the  same 
cause  been  overspread  by  a  premature 
and  total  darkness,  if,  too,  we  have  to  la- 
ment the  obvious  and  lamentable  fall  of 
pillars  in  the  church  of  God,  what  must 
be  the  amount  of  genius  dimmed,  and  re- 
ligious hope  extinguished,  of  which  the 
world  has  taken  no  account,  and  which 
can  be  computed  only  by  Him,  without 
whose  knowledge  not  so  much  as  a  spar- 
row falls  to  the  ground ! 

I  speak  still  of  a  moderate  use  of  those 
stimulants  which  at  once  excite  and  soothe* 
I  speak  of  cases  in  which  just  so  much  is 
taken  as  to  lull  the  mind  into  a  sort  of 
agreeable  repose,  or  into  the  still  more 
agreeable  belief  that  it  is  actually  em- 
ployed, when  in  reality  it  is  not,  or  at  least 
not  to  any  practical  or  useful  purpose. 
For  this,  afler  all,  is  the  roost  delusive 
tendency  both  of  alcohol  and  laudantun, 
to  create,  when  taken  in  rooderation,  a 
pleasing  sensation  of  activity  in  the  nerr- 
ous  system,  while  thought  flows  on  in  so 
mixed  and  uncertain  a  current,  as  seldom 
to  prompt  to  any  definite  purpose,  or  con- 
tinued action — ^in  that  dreamy,  afler-din- 
ner  state,  so  little  removed  from  mere  ani- 
mal existence.  And  hence,  as  this  state 
becomes  habitual,  that  weakness  of  reso- 
lution, indolence,  and  inability  for  prompt 
and  energetic    ef!brt,  which   mark    the 
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characters  of  those  who  indulge  in  the 
frequent  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  With 
such  persons,  even  while  they  seldom  or 
never  exceed  the  bounds  of  what  the 
world  calls  moderation,  what  a  fearful 
proportion  of  their  lives  is  spent  in  this 
kind  of  half-existence — ^in  merely  dream- 
ing  that  they  live  ;  and  if  the  claims  of 
society,  business,  or  public  usefulness  de- 
mand from  them  at  certain  seasons  a  de- 
gree  of  extra  exertion,  how  abundantly 
do  they  afterwards  indemnify  themselves 
for  their  loss  of  ease,  by  applying  fresh 
stimulants  to  relieve  the  weariness  under 
which  they  necessarily  suffer ! 

By  what  means  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion  are  secured  against  ultimate  excess 
and  ruin,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
With  them,  all  is  left  to  chance,  to  bodily 
constitution,  and  to  habit.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  from  among  their  ranks, 
intemperance  selects  its  most  sure  and 
most  willing  victims.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  too,  that  at  no  stage  of  life 
are  mankind  exempt  from  the  liability  of 
falling  under  this  temptation.  I  remem- 
ber, when  a  girl,  hearing  a  gentleman — 
and  he  certainly  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  English  school,  a  man  of  enlightened 
mind,  too,  on  almost  every  subject  except 
the  most  important  one — I  remember  hear- 
ing  this  man  boast  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  making  his  neighbor  a  drunk, 
ard.  He  used  to  tell,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  how  this  neighbor,  in  early  youth  an 
honest,  upright  man,  retained  the  strictest 
morals,  and  the  most  complete  self-mas- 
tery^  especially  in  this  respect,  until  the 
age  of  thirty ;  when,  as  a  married  man, 
and  the  father  of  a  family,  he  fell  into  the 
snare  of  the  tempter,  never  to  escape  un- 
til  the  hand  of  death  removed  him  from 
the  commission  of  sin,  to  the  endurance 
of  its  consequences. 


It  needs,  however,  considerable  ezperi- 
ence  of  human  life,  and    a    somewhat 
leng;thened  observation  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  individuals  and  (ami- 
lies,  to  be  able  to  trace  out  the  reality  of 
the  curse  of  intemperance  in  its  gradual 
operation  upon  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-creatures.     In  short,  we  must 
be  able  to  look  back  to  what  the  drunkard 
was,  to  see  from  whence  he  has  fallen ; 
and  by  that  far-off  eminence  to  compute 
the  extent  of  his  loss,  and  the  depth  of  his 
degradation.     The  young,  and  those  who 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  are 
not  able  to  do  this ;  yet  such  is  the  &roe 
of  habit,  that  we  generally  find  the  young 
more  willing  than  the  old,  or  even  the 
middle-aged,  to  come  forward  and  join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  entirely  avoid 
these  drinks.     It  is  not  to  them,  however, 
that  we  can  look  for  those  strong  convic- 
tions of  the  reality  of  the  evil,  which 
naturally  impress  the  minds  of  persons 
who  have  been  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
trace  out  the  private  history  of  the  victim 
of  intemperance.     They  can  know  noth- 
ing of  the  youth  of  early  promise  which 
ence  dawned  upon  yon  poor  outcast  from 
society — how,  fondly  cherished  by  a  da- 
ting mother,  he  grew  up  the  pride  of  all 
the  household — how  the  light  of  superior 
intellect  adorned  his  mind,  while  beauty 
beamed  upon  his  brow,  and  wit  and  hu- 
mor woke  the  ready  laugh  which  ever 
welcomed  him  among  his  friends.     It  is 
for  those  only  who  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  this  child  of  hope,  really 
to  feel  the  heart-sickening  spectacle  of  bis 
gradual  fall — ^his  beauty  faded,  his  intel. 
lect  impaired,  his  wit  become  profane  or 
low,  or  quenched  in  childish  tears— not 
one  of  all  his  admiring  and  convivial 
friends  who  would  now  acknowledge  him. 
Not  one,  did  we  say  t     No,   not  one 
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among  his  companions  of  the  midnight 
revel,  or  the  jovial  board.  But  though 
all  have  forsaken  or  disowned  him,  in  the 
lone  chamber  of  his  widowed  mother, 
tears  are  falling  still,  while  prayers  are 
breathing  forth  the  very  soul  of  that  fond 
woman  whose  love  is  strong  as  death; 
and,  strange  to  say,  she  who  has  suilfered 
most,  and  been  most  humbled  by  his  deg- 
radatioo,  Is  the  last,  the  very  last,  to  cast 
him  off.  She  who  admired  him  most  in 
his  young  beauty,  who  laid  her  hand  so 
I  proudly  on  the  golden  curb  which  graced 
his  noble  brow,  she  looks  upon  him  with 
a  mother's  fondness  still,  and  would  fold 
him  to  her  bosom — oh,  how  fondly !-— yet. 
She,  however,  is  no  philosq>her,  knows 
little  of  the  wants  of  human  nature,  or  the 
discipline  required  to  bring  it  back  from 
disease  and  wretchedness  to  a  healthy  and 
honorable  state ;  and  thus  when  the  prod- 
igal  comes  back,  as  be  does  oocasionally, 
to  share  the  scanty  pittance  refused  to 
him  elsewhere,  she  places  thoughtlessly 
before  him  the  tempting  draught,  in  her 
blind  and  foolish  ignorance  deeming  it 
necessary,  when  taken  in  moderation,  for 
the  restoration  of  his  wasted  strength.' 
11) us  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a 
mother  can  exeroise  no  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  her  infatuated  son  ;  and  if  not 
the  mother,  with  all  her  tenderness  and 
untiring  afiection,  who,  then,  is  to  be 
looked  to  for  assistance  in  the  hour  of 
need? 

It  is  in  fact  this  blind  and  persevering 
determination  to  advocate  the  use  of  a 
modrraie  quantity,  which  produces  nearly 
all  the  excess  now  existing  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  justly  said,  that  no  one  was 
ever  yet  allured  into  the  ranks  of  intem- 
perance by  its  actual  Tictims,  after  they 
had  obviously  become  such.  Far  more 
cAlcolated  to  warn  and  to  deter,  is  the 


wretched  and  disgusting  spectacle  the 
drunkard  exhibits  to  the  world;  and  if 
the  choice  were  now  submitted  to  the 
young  beginner,  whether  he  would  lose  a 
right  hand  or  a  right  eye,  or  consign  him- 
self to  such  a  fate,  meet  assuredly  he 
would  prefer  the  former,  so  opposed  is  the 
last  stage  of  intemperance  to  every  thing 
we  esteem  as  desirable  of  imitation :  it  is 
besides  so  generally  considered  by  the 
world  as  being  easy  to  retreat,  after  hav- 
ing once  gone  too  far,  that  the  young  be- 
ginner  never  disoovere  how  this  situation 
can  possibly  be  his,  until  it  has  actually 
become  so. 

We  are  all  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  sins  of  intemperance  as 
belonging  only  to  its  extreme  stage  of  deg- 
radation ;  but  did  men  sin  no  more  un- 
der its  influenoe  than  they  do  in  this  help^ 
less  and  abject  state,  the  evil  itself  would 
be  lessened  by  an  amazing  amount.  It  is 
not  excess  to  which  the  ruflkn  yields 
himself  when  he  contemplates  a  deed  of 
horror.  That  would  disqualify  his  arm 
for  the  &tal  blow.  No,  it  is  what  is  con- 
sidered moderation  which  stimulates  to 
the  pmctice,  not  only  of  open  and  daring 
crime,  but  of  all  those  acts  of  deception 
employed  to  betray  the  innocent  and  the 
unwary  to  their  own  destruction.  It  is 
the  nKxlerate  draught  which  fires  the  pas- 
sions of  the  revengeful  and  the  malignant 
— ^in  short,  which  gives  the  moving  im- 
pulse  to  that  vast  machinery  of  guilt, 
which  scattera  misery  and  ruin  amongrt 
our  fellow-creatures,  which  desolates  their 
homes,  shuts  them  out  from  Christian  fel- 
lowship, and  lowera  our  whole  country  in 
the  scale  of  moral  worth.  It  is  this  moder- 
ate portion  which  invariably  makrs  bad 
men  worse  need  we  inquire,  whether  it 
ever  yet  was  known  to  make  good  men 
better  ? 
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Great  and  glorious,  then,  as  the  results 
of  the  temperance  movement  hare  been 
in  reclaiming  those  who  appeared  to  be 
irretrievably  lost  to  their  friends  and  to 
society,  its  most  beneficial  operation,  and 
that  to  which  we  look  for  the  greatest 
good,  is  its  power  to  arrest  the  downward 
progress  of  the  moderate,  before  they  ^ulU 
have  lost  caste  among  their  fellow.men. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  powerful  and  imme. 
diate  check  against  so  much  as  tasting  the 
dangerous  draught.  This  check  has  been 
tried  by  a  mere  promise  to  a  friend  for  a 
stated  period,  and  has  often  proved  suffi- 
cient for  the  time,  though  the  opposite 
cases  in  which  it  has  failed,  may  be  reck- 
oned  as  a  thousand  to  one ;  for,  until  the 
temperance  principle  was  made  known, 
it  never  seemed  to  occur  to  sucb  friends, 
that  their  part,  and  a  very  important  one 
in  the  work  of  reformation,  was  to  join 
with  the  tempted  in  totally  abstaining. 

And  here  let  us  observe,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  peculiar  and  striking  features  of  in- 
temperance as  a  vice,  that  its  victims  often 
loathe  the  very  monster  on  whose  polluted 
altars  they  are  offering  up  their  lives; 
nay,  they  even  loathe  themselves,  and 
hate  and  despise  the  tyranny  whose  badge 
of  cruel  servitude  they  wear.  In  this 
6tate  the  struggles  of  the  wretched  victim 
to  escape,  are  sometimes  most  painful  and 
heart-rending  to  the  confidential  friend  to 
whom  they  are  disclosed.  Sometimes 
prayer  is  resorted  to,  sometimes  penance* 
Every  device  which  a  wounded  spirit  can 
suggest,  except  the  only  sure  and  efiect- 
ual  one,  is  by  turns  adopted  and  renoun- 
ced ;  and  still,  though  torn  and  lacerated 
by  a  thousand  agonies,  which  tbe  untempt- 
ed  can  never  know,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  these  miserable  and  isolated 
beings  cried  to  their  fellow-creatures  for  I 


help  in  vain.  Sometimes,  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  they  have  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain through  life  a  station  of  respectability 
at  the  cost  of  a  lingering  struggle  almost 
too  painful  for  nature  to  endure;  ar^d 
sometimes  at  an  advanced  age,  as  bodily 
infirmities  have  increased,  the  enemy  at 
last  has  conquered  them. 

How  little  have  such  individuals  known 
that  the  very  moderation  which  they  con- 
tinued to  practise  as  lessening  their  diffi- 
culty,  was  in  reality  the  cause  of  all  their 
su^ring  ?  One  prompt  and  decided  effi>rt 
to  put  away  the  perilous  thing  eniirefy^ 
and /or  ever^  would  have  placed  them  im* 
mediately  on  the  skle  of  safety,  where 
temptation  would  soon  have  ceased  alto- 
gether  to  assail  their  peace.  But,  inatead 
of  such  an  e^rt,  their  whole  lives  have 
been  a  continued  conflict,  often  carried  on 
in  weakness  and  distress ;  one  perpetual 
sacrifice  made  at  the  expense  of  cheerftil- 
ness  and  social  feeling ;  one  act  of  painfiil 
self-denial,  having  every  hour  to  be  renew- 
ed,  and  consequently  never  bringing  its 
appropriate  reward  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
In  justice  to  ourselves,  then,  it  is  but  right 
that  we  should  adopt  a  mode  of  acting 
prudently,  at  once  more  safe,  and  infinite- 
ly  less  irksome  and  destructive  to  our 
happiness.  As  an  act  of  duty  to  God,  it 
is  highly  essential  that  we  should  make  a 
more  entire  and  less  grudging  sacrifice ; 
while  as  an  act  of  benevolence  to  our  feK 
low-creatures,  it  is  not  less  important  that 
we  should  show  them  how  practicable  it  is, 
cheerfully,  promptly,  and  wholly  to  abstain. 

While  speaking  of  the  extreme  pain 
and  difficulty  of  partial  abstinence,  when 
opposed  to  inclination,  a  circumstance  has 
been  brought  to  my  recollection  which 
afiTected  me  powerfully  at  the  time,  though 
it  failed  to  convince  me  of  the  unkindneas 
and  inconsistency  of  my  own  conduct.    It 
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was  on  the  occasion  of  some  visiters  arriv- 
ing at  my  father's  house,  when  all  the 
family  except  myself  were  absent.  The 
customary  duties  of  hospitality  consequent- 
ly devolved  upon  me,  and  with  other  re- 
frcshments,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  order, 
ed  wine  to  be  placed  upon  the  table.  Seat- 
ed in  the  same  room  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  greatest  sufierers  from  habitual  and 
constitutional  intemperance,  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  know— >«  sufierer  both  from 
the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  the  rerborse 
and  loss  of  character  it  occasioned  him 
to  endure.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and  an 
eminent  scholar,  perfectly  sane  and  sober 
then,  having  bound  himself  by  a  promise 
that  he  would  scrupulously  abstain  for  a 
stated  period.  When  my  guests  had  re- 
freshed themselves,  we  walked  out  into 
the  garden,  leaving  this  individual,  as  I 
distinctly  recollect,  seated  opposite  the 
table,  with  bis  eyes  fixed  intently  upon 
the  wine ;  and  he  told  me  afterwards,  that 
no  language  could  describe  the  agony  he 
endured  while  I  was  pouring  out  the 
tempting  draught,  and  urging  it  upon  my 
friends ;  but  more  especially  when  he  was 
in  the  room  alone  with  it  before  him.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  he  in- 
demnified himself  only  too  deeply  for  this 
privation,  so  soon  as  the  term  of  his  pro- 
mised abstinence  expired. 

The  advocates  of  total  abstinence  are 
accused  of  going  too  far  in  discouraging 
the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  alto- 
gether. But,  surely,  such  charges  cdn 
only  come  from  persons  ignorant  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  the  power  of  association, 
and  of  the  force  of  the  temptations  to 
which  that  nature  is  exposed.  I  would 
appeal  to  individual  experience,  whether 
partaking  even  in  a  very  limited  degree 
of  a  stimulating  beverage  does  not  create 
an  inclination  for  more  ?  whether  taking 


a  glass  of  wine  one  day  does  not  make 
more  necessary  the  next  ?  and  whether, 
when  such  stimulants  are  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  restoring  strength,  they  do  not 
require  to  be  continued,  and  even  in- 
creased, for  the  same  purpose  ?  If,  how- 
ever, the  strength  was  really  increased  by 
such  means,  the  use  of  it  would  soon 
cease  to  be  necessary — ^no  one  wishing  to 
be  strong  beyond  a  certain  point;— in- 
stead of  which  the  demand  is  still  kepi  up, 
for  that  very  end  which  it  thus  appears 
plainly  can  never  be  answered  by  such 
means. 

Another  case  in  point  at  this  moment 
occurs  to  me,  which  I  am  induced  to  re- 
cord, because  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  A 
lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  have  it 
upon  her  authority,  whose  mind  was  seri- 
ously impressed  with  the  importance  of 
personal  abstinence,  struggled  on  for  some 
time  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  with- 
out being  able  to  make  a  sufficient  effort 
for  the  effectual  carrying  out  of  her  pur- 
pose. Thus,  she  was  oflen  an  abstainer 
for  a  week  or  a  month,  hoping  she  might 
keep  up  the  habit,  without  really  resolving 
to  do  80.  While  she  remained  in  this 
state,  it  happened  that  on  those  da3r8  when 
she  partook,  with  her  friends,  even  of  the 
smallest  quantity,  such  was  the  force  of 
habit,  and  such  the  power  of  association, 
that  she  invariably  went  to  her  store-room 
immediately  after  they  were  gone,  and 
poured  out  for  herself  a  glass  of  the  wine 
she  had  just  tasted ;  nor  was  she  exempt 
from  the  same  weakness  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  often  quoted  as  high  au- 
thority in  favorof  the  safety  of  abstinence, 
when  compared  with  moderation.  When 
asked  by  Hannah  More,  at  a  dinner 
party  one  day,  to  take  a  little  wine,  he 
replied,  "  I  cannot  take  a  Uule^  and  there- 
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fore  /  never  take  any.  Abfitinence  is  as 
easy  to  me  as  temperance  would  be  diffi- 
cult." 

But  the  temperance  society,  in  its  far- 
stretching  benevolence,  embraces  princi- 
ples of  higher  obligation  than  this.  "  Ab- 
stain,"  said  an  assembly  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  a  brother  whom  intoxicating 
drink  was  destroying.  "  Ob,"  said  he, 
"  how  could  I  endure  to  be  singular,  to  be 
ridiculed  and  scorned  in  whatever  compa- 
ny I  might  appear !"  "  Abstain,"  said  a 
worthy  brother  ;  '<  /  wiS  abstain  tooy  and 
keep  you  in  countenance.^'  This  was  a 
Temperance  Society  before  the  name  was 
known.* 

I  have  spoken  of  the  situation  of  those 
who  abstain  because  they  have  already 
fallen  under  temptation,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored  to  show  how  their  marked,  de- 
graded, and  solitary  lot  is  more  than  a 
sensitive  and  delicate  mind  can  endure. 
But  I  have  omitted  to  observe  in  its  proper 
place,  that  there  exists  an  additional  rea- 
son why  their  unaided  efibrts  should  be  so 
difficult  to  maintain,  in  the  peculiarly 
morbid  and  susceptible  feelings  of  those 
who  are  conscious  of  holding  a  questiona- 
ble position  among  their  fellow-beings, — 
in  short,  of  having  lost  something  of  their 
respectability  and  high  standing  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Ti  ase  upon  whom 
the  breath  of  censure  has  never  breathed, 
whose  character,  in  its  unsullied  purity 
and  firm  rectitude,  has  never  been  as- 
sailed, are  fearless  of  the  consequences  of 
making  an  eccentric  movement  in  a  gen- 
erous or  noble  cause.  Any  idle  or  nar- 
row-minded suspicion  attaching  itself  to 
them,  they  are  prepared  utterly  to  despise. 
It  cannot  harm  them  by  its  probability, 
and  consequently  they  regard  it  not.    But 

•  AddnsflB  of  the  Baptist  Total  Abatinenee 
Society  in  Newcastle. 


the  former  case  is  widely  different  fraro 
this,  and  therefore  it  is  far  more  difficult 
for  the  tempted  than  the  untempled  man, 
in  mixing  with  society,  to  bear,  as  he 
must,  the  vulgar  and  unfeeling  insiona- 
tion  that  he  abstains  because  he  has  not 
self-government  enough  to  prevent  his  fall- 
ing into  excess.  Again  and  again  lias  this 
low-minded  remark  been  made  tothewri- 
ter  of  these  pages,  without  producing  ai^ 
other  sensation  than  one  of  regret,  that 
her  friends  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the 
deep  and  spirit-stirring  principle  opoo 
which  the  temperance  cause  depends; 
but  had  the  same  remarks  been  made  to 
some  of  her  acquaintance— some  whom 
she  would  gladly  ask  the  wings  of  more 
than  earthly  love  to  shield,  what  agooy 
would  this  ill-timed  obserration  have 
caused  to  thrill  almost  equally  through 
her  heart  and  theirs ! 

And  what  an  absurdity  is  this  insinuap 
tion,  even  when  most  harmless !  As  a 
method  of  reasoning  amounting  to  precise- 
ly the  same  thing,  as  if  we  should  say  u> 
a  friend  who  had  subscribed  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  blind  asylum-^*'  I  am  sorry  to 
find  by  your  name  being  on  the  list,  that 
you  are  anticipating  blindness.  I  never 
knew  before  that  you  were  afflicted  with 
weak  eyes." 

Enough  then  must  already  be  known 
by  those  who  have  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject,  to  show  that  individuals 
now  under  temptation  are  not  likely  to 
save  themselves,  and  that  if  any  thing  ef- 
fectual  remains  to  be  done  to  save  them, 
it  must  be  by  the  combined  and  benevo^ 
lent  effi>rts  of  the  sober  part  of  the  oon»- 
munity.  There  must  in  fact  be  a  decided 
barrier  formed  against  the  first  step  in  the 
downward  career  of  intemperance^  and 
that  must  be  by  a  society  of  persons 
stronger  than  themselves.     *'It  would  be 
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too  much,"  observes  the  enlightened 
Thomas  Spencer,  « to  expect  one  individ. 
oal  philanthropist  to  work  out  the  refor- 
mation of  the  drunkard ;  nor  is  it  proba- 
ble that  an  individual  drunkard  would 
have  courage  to  stand  alone  asanabstain- 
er,  amidst  the  jeers  of  his  companions. 
But  if  a  society  were  formed  of  benevo- 
lent men,  for  the  express  purpose  ;  and  if 
the  enslaved  victims  could  be  encouraged 
by  the  influence  of  example  to  break  off 
their  yoke,  and  burst  their  bonds,  then 
tlien  would  philanthropy  have  a  cheering 
prospect  of  enlarged  success;  and  then 
might  the  master  evil  of  intemperance  be 
firradually  destroyed.  Such  a  society  has 
been  farmed — it  is  ike  Total  Ahstinenee  So- 
cUty:* 

That  such  a  society,  opposed  as  it  is  to 
the  strong  habits  and  stronger  inclinations 
of  mankind,  has  not  only  been  formed, 
but  has  prospered  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  we  have  abundant  proof.  I 
quote  from  a  record  of  what  has  been  done 
in  America,  as  well  as  what  has  been  ef- 
frcted  nearer  home.  I  quote  from  the 
Eighth  Report  of  the  American  Temper- 
ance Society,  where  it  is  stated  that  at 
t})at  time  in  America  mora  than  6000 
temperance  societies  had  been  formed, 
containing  it  was  thought  more  than 
1,500,000  members,  more  than  4000  dis- 
tillerics  had  been  stopped,  and  more  than 
*«000  merehants  had  ceased  to  sell  ardent 
spirits,  and  many  of  them  had  ceased  to 
sell  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  also 
upitvanlsof  1200  vessels  then  sailed  from 
American  ports,  in  which  no  intoxicating 
hquors  were  used. 

The  next  statement  I  shall  transcribe  is 
one  of  a  still  more  cheering  nature,  inas- 
much  as  it  touches  the  patriot  hearts  of 
Britaloy  by  approaching  more  closely  her 


beloved  shores.  It  is  contained  in  the  ex- 
cellent summary  of  temperance  proceed- 
ings conveyed  by  the  first  address  of  the 
National  Society,  which  I  would  earnest- 
ly reconunend  to  the  attention  of  every 
reader. 

"At  the  < Great  National  Banquet' 
which  lately  took  place  in  Dublin,  Lord 
Morpeth,  after  giving  particulars  of  the 
return  of  outrages  reported  in  the  con- 
stabulary office,  by  which  it  appeared, 
that  since  1836  they  had  diminished  one 
third,  proceeded  to  remark,  that  '  of  the 
heaviest  ofiences,  such  as  homicides,  out- 
rages upon  the  person,  assaults  with  at- 
tempt to  murder,  aggravated  assaults, 
cutting  and  maiming,  there  were 

In  1837, 12,096 

1838, 11,058 

1839, 1,077 

1840, 173 

Facts  like  these  require  no  comment ;  the 
mere  abstinence  from  one  article  of  bev- 
erage has  done  more  in  two  or  three  years 
to  diminish  crime,  than  could  ever  be  ac- 
complished by  all  the  powers  of  legisla- 
ture, the  activity  of  police,  and  the  horrors 
of  military  force.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
diminution  of  crime  alone,  that  we  see  the 
cheering  and  happy  fruits  of  the  temper- 
ance reformation  in  Ireland.  The  returns 
of  the  savings  bank  prove  that  improvi- 
dence has  diminished,  while  domestic  com- 
fort, intelligence,  and  wealth  have  rapidly 
increased. 

"The  depositors  in  the  savings  bank 
were,  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
1838, 7,264 ;  18^9,  7,433 ;  1840,  8,953 ; 
1841,  9,585;  while  in  1842,  the  increase 
is  still  greater :  and  it  is  stated,  that  at 
one  of  the  branches  of  these  valuable  in- 
stitutions, the  pressure  of  depositors  was 
80  great,  that  the  committee  had  to  open 
the  bank  another  evening  in  the  week. 
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We  find,  too,  that  this  prudent  piovuioo 
for  future  wants  has  not  prevented  a  large 
and  rapid  inorease  of  present  domestic 
comfon  and  home  enjo3rment9  for  in  the 
report  of  the  Waterford  Temperance  So- 
ciety, it  is  stated,  that  <  In  the  city  and 
suburbs  there  are  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  value  in  the 
cottages  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  clothes 
and  furniture,  oyer  and  above  what  they 
possessed  two  years  ago,  besides  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  lodgments  in  the 
savings  bank,  made  principally  by  the 
working  classes.  The  healthy  state  of 
the  city  during  this  inclement  year,  and 
the  last  report  of  the  fever  hospital,  speak 
loudly  in  favor  of  the  cause.  We  may 
add  a  recent  testimony  from  the  same 
quarter,  which  appears  in  a  letter  from 
the  mayor  of  Waterford,  addressed  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  Waterford  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society,  and  dated  the  21st  of 
October,  1842. 

<  My  Dear  Sir — 

*  My  period  of  magisterial  office,  now 
on  the  eve  of  closing,  has  aflbrded  me 
many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  temperance  system,  and  of  esti- 
mating the  advantages  it  confers  on  the 
community  at  large. 

*  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  since  the 
temperance  movement,  the  actual  amount 
of  crime  in  this  city  has  been  considerably 
diminished,  and  that  comfort^  happiness, 
and  plenty  supply  the  place  of  wretched^ 
ness  and  destitution,  once  unhappily  so 
prevalent,  I  say  the  fact  is  notorious,  be- 
cause  the  diminished  duties  of  the  magis- 
ttates,  and  of  the  judges  of  assizes,  amply 
testify  to  its  truth,  and  in  my  professional 
capacity  as  a  medical  man,  I  can  fully  hear 
out  the  advantages  of  the  total  abstinence 
system.     In  the  Leper  Hospital,  (general 


infirmary  of  the  dty,)  over  the  "-^igtl 
and  surgical  departments  of  which  I  pn. 
side,  as  senior  medical  officer,  the  Dmnber 
of  casualties  admitted  has  recently  dimin- 
ished.  In  particular,  I  noay  mentioo,  disi 
formerly  we  had  constant  applicatioDa  for 
the  admission  of  women  seriously  injured 
by  their  brutal  husbands  when  in  a  auie 
of  intoxication ;  I  feel  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  not  a  single  imatamee  kms 
presented  iisetf  this  current  year.  This 
single  fact  speaks  volumes  in  fovor  of  the 
domestic  happiness  oonforred  by  tenoper- 
anoe.  Some  pledge-breakers  have  been 
brought  before  me,  but  it  must  be  a  mal. 
ter  of  pride  and  of  congratulation  to  ev- 
ery lover  of  morality  and  good  order,  to 
observe  that  the  system  has  been  so  gen- 
erally  and  steadily  adhered  to,  and  that  a 
people  so  notorious  for  intemperate  habits, 
should  now  be  proverbial  for  the  very  ne. 
verse ;  but  bright  as  is  the  dawn,  I  believe 
that  it  is  only  the  harbmger  of  a  brighter 
day,  for  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  we 
now  witness  the  entire  extent  of  the  boon 
which  the  temperance  system  is  capable 
of  conferring.  The  rising  generatioD,  I 
anticipate,  will  be  benefited  by  it  eves 
more  largely  than  the  present ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  temperance  pledge  will  be  handed 
down  to  distant  ages,  the  memorial  of  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  country. 
<  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  air, 
<Tour  obedient,  humble  servant, 
'Thomas  L.  Maceeset, 

*  Mayor  of  Waterford.'    \ 

I 

<'  Sir  B.  Morris  and  Captain  Newport  / 
two  of  the  magistrates  who  attended  the 
total  abstinence  meeting  when  the  above 
letter  was  read,  most  fully  confirmed  the  ' 
statements  it  contained.  We  might  pro-  !! 
ceed  to  prove,  from  the  increased  number  I 
of  reading-rooms  and  schools,  and  from  |J 
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the  rapid  extension  of  mechanics'  insti- 

tutes,  that  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the 

people  is  keeping  pace  with  their  moral 

and  physical  improvement.     Indeed,  the 

whole  picture  which  Ireland  now  presents 

I  of  the  delightful   proofs  of  temperance 

I  reformation,  may  well  rouse  tlie  feeling 

I  of  astonishment,  that  more  should  be  re- 

I  quired  to  induce  any  individual  to  support 

by  fils  example  so  simple  and  effectual  a 

means  of  securing  such  an  amount  of 

public  and  private  good." 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  encour- 
aging  facts,  and  the  strong  evidence  they 
bring  along  with  them  that  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  wtLUts  of  the  people  at  large,  one 
thing  is  still  wanting  to  the  furtherance 
of  this  benevolent  institution ;  and  strange 
to  say,  it  is  the  cooperation  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  especially  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  community.  Happily  for  this 
cause  it  has  prospered,  and  we  trust,  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  will  continue  to  pros- 
per, even  should  such  co-operation  still  be 
withheld  ;  nor  can  we  fear  its  failure 
while  the  comparatively  few  individuals 
of  this  class,  who  have  already  given  it 
their  sanction,  remain  to  be  its  able,  zeal- 
ous, and  consistent  advocates. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  encouraging  feature 
in  the  aspect  of  this  interesting  subject, 
that  those  who  have  embraced  the  princi- 
ples of  total  abstinence — those  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  consistent  and 
organized  body,  purely  for  the  good  of 
I  heir  fellow. creatures,  have  been  chiefly 
in  lividuals  in  the  lower  walks  of  life — 
hard-working  men,  and  industrious  wo- 
m*'n,  who  could  ill  aflbrd  to  lose  one  of 
their  accustomed  means  of  indulgence, 
and,  perhaps,  had  no  other  to  give  up. 
Utid  the  case  been  otherwise— had  en- 
li-'htened    men    and    influential    women 


come  forward  in  the  first  instance  to  rec- 
ommend  this  system  to  others,  by  adopting 
it  themselves,  it  is  probable  we  should 
have  felt  less  confidence  in  the  great 
moral  power  which  is  now  at  work.  It 
is  probable  we  should  have  trusted  more 
to  our  political  economists,  our  public 
speakers,  and  our  ministers  of  religion, 
and  when  they  failed  in  the  consistency 
of  their  example,  the  working  classes 
might  have  failed  with  them.  We  might 
have  thought,  too,  that  the  prospect  was  a 
mere  chimera  which  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time.  But  as  the  subject  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  consideration,  it  bears 
an  impress  more  than  human ;  for  what 
but  the  Spirit  of  God  could  have  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  to  conceive  a 
project  at  once  so  vast  in  its  extent,  so 
pure  in  its  operation,  yet  so  rich  in  its 
benevolence  and  love  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 

PUBLIC    OBJECTIONS    TO  JOINING   THB   TEM- 
PERANCE  SOCIETT. 

We  must,  however,  still  speak  with  re- 
gret of  that  want  of  co-operation  in  the 
temperance  refonnation,  which  prevails 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  as 
well  as  among  religious  professors  gener- 
ally ;  and  we  do  this  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  the  desirableness  of  rendering  the  tem- 
perance society  itself  as  respectable  as  it 
can  be  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
Were  the  victims  rescued  from  intemper- 
ance, by  the  same  means,  and  at  the  same 
time  converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
Jesus,  they  would  know  that  to  endure  the 
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scoro,  and  the  persecutioo  of  men,  was  a 
part  of  the  discipline  to  which,  as  faithful 
followers  of  their  blessed  Master,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  submit.  But  in  the 
ranks  of  intempe ranee  we  have  to  do  with 
human  beings  upon  whom  this  wrong 
knowledge  has  never  operated,  and  we 
must,  consequently,  adapt  our  means  to 
the  condition  of  man  in  such  a  state.  We 
must  consider,  too,  what  is  in  human  na- 
ture— ^what  are  its  tendencies,  and  how 
they  are  generally  found  to  operate,  in  or. 
der  that  we  may  not  require  of  it  efibrts 
beyond  its  power  to  maintain.  We  must, 
consequently,  not  expect  that  a  number 
of  men,  whom  the  vice  of  intemperance 
has  already  consigned  to  the  deepest  de- 
gradation, will  arise  of  themselves  and 
unite  into  a  distinct  body,  thus  tacitly  de- 
daring  before  the  world  who  and  what 
they  have  been.  Yet,  even  if  so  great  a 
miracle  as  this  should  be  effected,  what 
then  would  become  of  that  still  greater 
number  who  have  not  yet  wholly  fallen — 
who  are  still  struggling  against  tempta- 
tion, and  whose  situation  at  once  inspires 
us  with  more  of  pity,  and  of  hope.  These, 
of  all  persons,  would  be  the  last  to  join 
such  a  degraded  and  stigmatized  society 
as  one  composed  exclusively  of  reformed 
drunkards  ;  and  it  is  for  such  as  these — 
the  tempted,  the  wavering,  and  the  still- 
respected  and  beloved,  that  I  would  im- 
plore  the  consideration  of  those  individu- 
als among  the  enlightened  portion  of  the 
community,  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof 
from  the  question  altogether,  or  who  have 
treated  it  with  contempt.  But  more  earn- 
estly  still  I  would  implore  the  exercise 
of  Christian  benevolence  in  this  cause,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
towards  men.  <'  If  your  name  had  not 
been  there,"  said  a  reformed  drunkard  to 


his  minister,  *<  I  never  should  have  been 
a  member  of  a  temperance  society.'' 

There  must  be  some  powerfully  openu 
ting  reason  why  individuals,  who  esteem 
it  not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  to  ooroe 
forward  in  every  other  good  cause,  should 
be  so  backward  in  this.  It  cannot  surely 
be  unwillingness  to  submit  to  a  mere  per- 
sonal  privation;  for  were  this  the  cade, 
it  would  show  at  once  that  their  own  per- 
sonal  indulgence  was  esteemed  of  more 
importance,  than  the  saving  of  their  feU 
low  creatures  from  one  of  the  greatest  of 
calamities.  Oh!  but  their  health — they 
have  tried  it,  and  it  did  not  agree  with 
them.  They  had  a  cough,  or  a  fit  of  rheo- 
matism,  or  a  weakness  of  the  throat,  dur- 
ing the  short  time  they  abstained !  Kind, 
Christian  friends,  warm-hearted,  devoted, 
and  zealous  laborers  for  the  good  of  the 
community!  how  often  have  the  most 
delicate  and  feeble  among  you  gone  fiwth 
on  errands  of  mercy,  in  the  sammer^s 
heat,  and  in  the  winter's  cold  f  gone  forth, 
too,  at  times  when,  had  a  physician  been 
consulted,  he  would  have  pronounced  the 
act  a  dangerous,  or  at  least  an  injurioos 
one.  How  often  has  the  faithful  minister 
stood  up  to  preach,  or  visited  the  poor  and 
comfortless  abodes  of  his  people,  at  the 
risk  of  a  headache,  a  sore  throat,  or  damp 
feet  ?  How  oflen  has  the  &ther  of  a 
family  called  together  his  household  for 
evening  worship,  when,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  personal  benefit,  he  would  have  been 
better  laid  upon  a  couch  of  rest  ?  How 
often  has  the  tender  mother,  shrouding 
herself  from  the  angry  storm,  penetrated 
into  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  to  dispense 
to  them  more  than  the  bread  of  this  life  T 
Do  not  mock  us  then  with  the  assertioo 
that  you  are  willing,  but  afraid.  We  are 
incapable  of  believing  it,  when  we  witness 
daily  on  your  part  such  noble  acts  of  mag- 
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'  nanimity,  of  faith,  and  love.  No,  you  are 
not  willing,  and  the  only  justifiable  rea- 
son that  can  be  assigned  for  your  unwill. 
in^ncss  is,  that  you  are  not  yet  fully  per. 
'  suadcd  in  your  own  minds  that  the  thing 
I  itself  is  good.  Here,  then,  occurs  a  very 
•  important  question — are  you  in  a  state  of 
tciliingness  to  be  persuaded?  Are  you 
making  it  a  subject  of  prayer,  that,  if 
really  your  duty,  you  may  see  that  it  is 
so  ?  Are  you  doing  this,  or  are  you  put- 
ting the  thought  far  from  you,  as  not  wor- 
thy  to  be  entertained  by  one  whose  office 
is  to  instruct,  admonish,  and  exhort ;  but 
not  to  exemplify  a  personal  instance  of 
self-denial,  practised  entirely  upon  the 
strength  of  that  love  which  sent  a  Saviour 
into  the  world,  and  which  remains  to  be 
the  surest  test  by  which  his  disciples  are 
known  on  earth. 

But  in  addition  to  the  ministers,  and 
otiier  direct  advocates  of  religious  truth, 
there  is  a  vast  proportion  of  the  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  community  who  care  for 
none  of  these  things ;  yet  whose  influ- 
ence, if  thrown  into  the  scale  of  temper- 
ance,  instead  of  accumulating,  as  it  does 
at  present,  on  the  opposite  side,  would  at 
once  aflbrd  the  most  decided  and  efficient 
help  to  those  who  are  now  sorely  tempted, 
wavering,  and  about  to  fall.  If,  for  in- 
stance,  in  any  of  our  largo  towns,  men 
of  importance  and  wealth — ^men  who 
take  a  leading  part  both  in  business  and 
society — men  who  originate  and  forward 
great  public  measures,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  enjoy  the  sociability  of  ration- 
al and  agreeable  amusements — ^if  such 
men  would,  in  any  considerable  number, 
give  their  names  and  their  advocacy  to 
the  temperance  cause,  they  would  raise 
at  once  a  glorious  banner  of  encourage- 
meat  and  of  hope,  under  whoso  protec- 
tioQ  the  tempted  and  weak  of  all  classes. 


but  more  especially  young  men,  who  are 
most  frequently  assailed  by  this  insidious 
and  malignant  enemy,  would  bind  them- 
selves, by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  to 
abstain.  It  would  then  bo  no  stigma 
either  to  youth  or  age.  It  would  cease 
to  be  either  singular  or  disgraceful ;  and 
he,  over  whom  his  mother's  heart  was 
yearning — with  whom  his  father  had 
pleaded  in  vain,  would  then  be  able  to 
pass  over  to  the  side  of  safety,  without 
any  other  individual  knowing  that  he  had 
ever  been  otherwise  than  safe. 

And  how  many  parents  at  this  very 
time  would  give  the  whole  of  their  world- 
ly possessions  to  purchase  the  protection 
and  attractiveness  of  such  a  society  for 
their  sons!  But  let  me  ask  them  a  seri- 
ous question.  Fathers !  have  you  come 
forward  and  signed  your  names  by  way 
of  laying  the  first  stone  in  this  great  bul- 
wark to  preserve  your  family,  and  your 
country?  Mothers!  I  dare  not  ask  of 
you.  Let  shame  and  confusion  cover  us, 
that  we  should  have  seen  all  that  is  trans- 
pi  ring  more  or  less  remotely  in  connec- 
tion with  every  British  home,  that  we 
should  have  marked  the  growing  curse 
upon  our  own  household  hearth,  and  yet 
should  so  long  have  refused  to  deny  our- 
selves  the  tempting  draught,  which  w« 
knew  was  one  of  death  to  those  we  loved. 
Yes,  I  must  ask  of  you,  kind-hearted 
mothers  of  England,  why  in  this  instance 
you  arc  guilty  of  a  cruelty  so  great  ? 
Would  you  not  strip  from  your  delicate 
limbs  the  garment  of  pride  to  clothe  that 
beloved  one  ?  Would  you  not  share  with 
him  your  last  nwrscl  of  bread,  even  if  it 
lefl  you  famishing?  Would  you  not 
give  him  the  draught  of  water  brought  to 
cool  your  burning  fever  t  And  will  you 
^-can  you— -dare  you  persist  in  a  system 
of  self-indulgence,   which,  though  inw^ 
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cent  to  you,  may  endanger  both  his  tem- 
poral and  eternal  happiness  ? 

I  repeat,  there  must  be  some  powerful 
cause  which  such  individuals  do  not  tell, 
operating;  in  such  cases  against  their  act- 
ing a  more  decided  and  a  more  generous 
part.  There  must  be  some  cause.  Can 
it  be  their  own  love  of  the  indulgence  ? 
If  so,  it  is  high  time  it  was  given  up,  for 
their  safety  as  well  as  for  that  of  others. 
Indeed  it  is  chiefly  in  cases  like  these, 
that  we  are  made  to  see  the  entire  reason- 
ableness of  the  system  of  total  absti- 
nence ;  for  if  the  indulgence  be  easily 
resigned,  a  very  slight  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  connection  with  our  duty  to 
others,  will  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to 
give  it  up.  While,  if  it  be  difficult  to  re- 
sign,  it  becomes  clear  that  we  are  our- 
selves in  danger,  and  our  motives  for 
self-denial  are  thus  increased  a  hundred 
fold. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  mixing  with  society,  one  of  the  most 
openly  avowed  and  most  frequent  objec- 
tions to  joining  the  ranks  of  total  absti- 
nence, is  that  already  alluded  to,  a  regard 
for  personal  health,  originating  in  the  mis- 
taken but  popular  belief,  that  such  stimu- 
lants are  necessary  for  its  preservation. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact,  that  persons 
who  argue  in  this  manner  as  regards 
themselves,  are  invariably  such  as  suffer 
from  some  malady,  either  real  or  imagi- 
nary,  and  sometimes  from  an  accumula- 
tion  of  maladies,  which  they  still  persist 
in  asserting  that  they  use  stimulating  bev- 
erages for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing. 
Now  if  such  persons  drank  wine,  or  beer, 
or  spirits,  or  all  three,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  in  perfect  health,  I  confess  they 
would  be  formidable  enemies  to  the  tem- 
perance cause;  but  with  them  it  is  al- 
ways "my*'  gout,  "my"  rheumatism,  "my" 


want  of  digestion,  or  "  my*^  general  debit-  j| 
ity,  on  account  of  which  tliis  potent  a>edi. 
cine  is  taken,  but  which,  by  their  own 
showing,  it  has  hitherto  proved  wholly  in- 
sufficient  to  remove. 

Without  entering  generally  upoo  the  j* 
question  of  health,  a  question  which  has 
been  circumstantially  examined  by  judges  j 
more  able  than  myself,  and  in  relation  to  >\ 
which  many  important  and  iote resting  'l 
facts  are  now  laid  before  the  public,  tend-  i 
ing  clearly  to  prove,  that,  instead  of  suf-  w 
fering  from  total  abstinence,  most  persons  ' 
by  whom  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  have  ex-  '. 
perienced  not  only  no  injury  to  their  !. 
health,  but  considerable  benefit;  I  may,  i! 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  • 
on  the  subject  of  my  own  experience.  | 
which  may  possibly  derive  additional  \ 
weight  from  the  circumstance  of  my  hav-  '| 
ing  been,  for  many  years  of  my  lifr,  an  |: 
obstinate  disbeliever  in  the  efficacy  of  il 
temperance  principles  to  efiect  any  lasting  !| 
or  extensive  good  ;  while  of  all  respecta- 
ble societies,  that  for  the  pronation  of  to-  ,i 
tal  abstinence — that  which  I  now  esteem  ,> 
it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  advocate, 
would  have  been  most  repulsive  to  my  \ 
feelings  to  join.  Indeed,  such  was  my  | 
contempt  for  the  system  altogether,  that  I  ' 
oflen  pronounced  it  to  be  a  mockeiy  of  ' 
common  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  fre-  ' 
quently  asserted  my  belief,  that  nothing  |i 
could  be  more  likely  than  the  restraint  of  ;■ 
a  public  pledge  to  create  an  immediate  in- 
clination to  break  it. 

For  two  years — ^yeara  I  may  say  of  to* 
tal  ignorance  on  this  point,  during  which 
I  took  no  pains  to  make  myself  better  in- 
formed, I  treated  the  subject  with  the  at-  | 
most  contempt  whenever  it  was  brought  ',' 
under  my  notice.     By  degrees,  however,  :; 
it  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect  before  !i 
the  world  in  general,  and  (acts  were  too  \\ 
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powerful  in  its  favor  to  be  disputed.  By 
degrees  it  began  alao  to  assume  with  me 
somewhat  more  of  a  personal  character. 
I  could  not  see  how  I  was  right  while  in- 
dulging in  what  was  so  fearfully  destruc- 
tive to  others,  and  to  some  whom  I  had 
known  and  loved.  Yet  such  was  the  force 
of  habit;  such  my  willingness  to  believe 
what  doctors  told  me,  that  wine  was  ne- 
cessary to  my  health,  at  that  time  far 
from  good ;  and  such,  also,  was  my  de- 
pendence upon  stimulants,  for  increasing 
the  strength  of  which  I  often  felt  miserably 
fo  want,  that  three  years  more  elapsed 
before  I  had  the  resolution  to  free  myself 
practically,  entirely,  and  I  now  trust,  for- 
1  ever,  from  the  slavery  of  this  dangerous 
habit. 

Four  years  of  total  abstinence  from  ev- 
ery thing  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  it  has 
now  been  my  happy  lot  to  experience; 
and  if  the  improvement  in  my  health  and 
spirits,  and  the  increase  of  my  strength 
during  that  time,  be  any  proof  in  favor  of 
the  practice,  I  am  one  of  those  who  ought 
especially  to  thank  God  for  the  present, 
and  take  courage  for  the  future. 

Like  many  other  women,  and  especially 
those  who  are  e.\empt  from  the  necessity 
of  active  exertion,  I  was,  while  in  the 
habit  of  taking  wine  for  my  health,  sub- 
jf^ct  to  almost  constant  suffering  from  a 
mysterious  kind  of  sinking,  which  rendered 
me  at  tiroes  wholly  unfit  either  for  mental 
or  bodily  eflbrt,  but  which  I  always  found 
to  be  removed  by  a  glass  of  wine.  My 
spirits,  too,  partook  of  the  malady,  for  I 
was  equally  subject  to  fits  of  depression, 
which  also  were  relieved,  in  sonw  degree, 
by  the  same  remedies.  During  the  four 
years  in  which  I  have  noiv  entirely  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  such  remedies,  I 
have  been  a  total  stranger  to  these  dis- 
tressing  sensations  of  sinking  and  exhaust- 


ion; and  I  say  this  with  thankfulness, 
because  I  consider  such  ailments  infinitely 
more  trying  than  absolute  pain.  That  time 
of  the  day  at  which  it  is  frequently  recom- 
mended to  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  bis- 
cuit, I  now  spend  as  pleasantly  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  without 
either  ;  and  when  fatigued  by  wholesome 
exercise,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  exhaustion  above  alluded  to,  I 
want  nothing  more  than  rest  or  food,  and 
have  not  a  symptom  remaining  of  what  I 
used  to  experience  when  I  felt  occasion- 
ally as  if  my  life  was  ebbing  away.  Thus 
I  am  fully  persuaded,  in  my  own  mind, 
and  by  my  own  experience,  confirming  as 
it  does  the  testimony  of  many  able  and 
important  judges,  that  the  very  medicine 
we  take  in  this  manner  to  give  us  strength, 
does  in  reality  produce  an  increase  of 
faintness,  lassitude,  and  general  debility. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  further  to 
add,  that  the  four  years  of  abstinence  I 
have  already  passed,  have  been  marked 
by  no  ordinary  degree  of  vicissitude,  and 
something  more  than  an  average  share  of 
mental  and  bodily  exertion ;  but  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  in  health  or  in  sick- 
ness,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  I  have  never 
really  felt  the  want  of  the  stimulants  above 
alluded  to ;  and  I  am  now  led  into  this 
lengthened  detail  of  my  own  experience, 
purely  from  the  hope,  that,  by  adding 
facts  to  arguments,  and  facts  in  which  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  I  may  encourage  oth- 
ers to  make  the  same  experiment.  It  is  true 
that  any  little  ailment  I  may  still  retain, 
even  the  slightest  ache  or  pain,  b  always 
attributed  by  some  of  my  friends  to  a  want 
of  the  stimulus  of  wine ;  but  still  I  believe 
there  are  few  ladies  whose  health,  for  all 
purposes  of  exertion  as  well  as  enjoyment, 
would  bear  any  comparison  with  mine. 

So  much  then  for  the  constitution  of  wo- 
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man,  in  one  instance  out  of  the  many  in 
which  the  experiment  of  total  abstinence 
has  been  tried  with  success ;  nor  has  the 
constitution  of  man  been  found  less  capa. 
ble  of  bearing  this  privation.  Indeed,  my 
personal  testimony  ought  not  to  pass  un. 
supported  by  that  of  one,  who,  before  tem- 
perance societies  were  thought  of,  and  in 
a  distant  and  a  different  clime,  was  first 
led  to  the  adoption  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples, purely  from  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  semi-barbarous  people  over  whose  hab- 
its,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  his  example 
powerfully  operated.  He  was  then  con- 
vinced, that  if  others  who  had  less  power 
of  self-restraint  than  himself,  could  not 
use  this  indulgence  without  excess,  it  was 
right  for  him,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  to 
give  it  up  altogether.  On  returning  to 
England,  however,  he  adopted,  under 
medical  advice,  the  habits  of  society  In 
this  respect,  until  the  temperance  question 
was  presented  to  bis  mind  in  all  its  serious 
importance ;  and  it  is  under  a  system  of 
total  abstinence,  not  recommended  by  his 
medical  advisers,  that,  after  a  lingering 
and  distressing  illness,  he  now  enjoys  the 
blessing  of  renovated  health. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  question  of 
health  alone,  that  I  am  prepared  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  weak  of  my  own  sex  who 
may  be  anxious,  but  afraid,  to  make  the 
experiment ;  for  I  know  that  it  is  the  sen- 
sitive but  often  wounded  mind  of  woman, 
which,  more  than  her  feeble  body,  places 
her  under  the  power  of  this  temptation.  I 
know  that  it  is  too  frequently  her  difficult 
part  to  live  in  one  world  of  interest,  and 
to  act  in  another ;  I  know  that  in  society 
she  is  often  imperatively  called  upon  to 
be  agreeable,  when  the  power  to  be  so  is 
wanting  ;  and  I  know,  too,  there  are  pas- 
sages in  human  life  which  to  her  are  like 
the  falling  of  a  deep  cold  wave  upon  the 


heart,  from  which  it  sweeps  away  all  other 
thoughts  and  feelings.  I  know  also  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  all  this  has  to  be 
concealed  beneath  a  smooth  and  smiling 
brow ;  that  the  thoughts  thus  acanered 
have  to  be  called  back  for  practical  and  im- 
mediate use ;  while  a  manner  disengaged, 
a  frank  and  cordial  greeting  to  ind^rent 
friends,  and  a  free  and  cheerful  tone  giveo 
to  general  conversation,  are  the  oootriba. 
tions  she  is  expected  to  pay  to  scx^iety— 
the  duties  in  which  she  must  not  fail.  I 
speak  not  of  distinguished  individoals* 
theirs  is  even  a  heavier  tax  than  this.  I 
speak  of  what  we  are  all  subject  to,  in 
such  cases,  ibr  instance,  as  thatof  vistinc 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  has  invited  a 
party  to  meet  us.  It  is  possible  that,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  party,  a  temporary 
indisposition  may  have  disqualified  us 
from  entertaining  others ;  or  a  letter  with 
tidings  sad  to  us,  may  have  been  put  into 
our  hands  ;  or  a  thousand  things  may  have 
happened,  any  one  of  which  may  hate 
been  sufficient  to  sink  the  heart  of  womaD. 

Now  in  this  simple  and  familiar  in. 
stance,  I  believe  we  shall  all  be  able  to 
recognise  one  out  of  many  cases,  in  which 
women  are  peculiarly  liable  to  have  re- 
course to  artificial  stimulus  in  order  to 
support  them,  as  they  think,  eredHahhi,  be- 
fore their  friends ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  as 
this  they  yield  to  the  temptation  of  taking 
only  a  single  glass  beyond  what  is  cod- 
sistent  with  their  safety,  how  often,  amidst 
the  variable  lights  and  shadows  of  human 
experieuce,  must  their  safety  be  endanger- 
ed  from  the  same  cause ! 

I  speak  then  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many 
other  trials  which  beset  the  path  of  woman, 
feelingly  and  experimentally;  and  still  I 
would  say — fear  not.  One  single  eflbrt 
conscientiously  and  promptly  made,  «ill 
enable  you  to  pass  through  all  the  duties 
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♦'  of  social  intercourse  better  without  such 
stimulants,  than  with  them.     I  will  not 
'  pretend  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  the  effort 
is  easily  made.     We  forget  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  when  we  call  it  easy; 
'   but  I  will  say,  that  the  difficulty  is  all  in 
anticipation,  and  in  the  lengthened  drag. 
'   gtng  out  of  a  half. formed  purpose.     Two 
, :  years  of  trial  I  myself  endured  in  this 
I   manner,  before  my  resolution  was  fully 
carried  out ;  but  no  sooner  was  an  entire 
surrender  made  of  inclination  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  than  all  temptation  vanished,  all 
!  trial  was  at  an  end ;  while  the  act  of  total- 
ly  abstaining  became  so  perfectly  easy, 
as  to  call  forth  no  other  feelings  than  those 
\  of  gratitude  and  joy,  that  I  was  thus  en- 
abled, for  the  sake  of  others,  to  share  in 
the  sellUienials  of  the  tempted,  and  the  pri- 
.  vationaof  the  poor. 

'*      AAer  all,  however,  there  is  a  point  be- 
'   yond  which  no  subject  should  be  pressed, 
when  it  touches  upon  the  health  of  others. 
For  oarselves  we  may  judge  and  act ;  but 
for  no  other  hunuin  being  of  competent 
mind  have  we  a  right  to  lay  down  the  law, 
because  no  less  various  than  the  minds 
and  the  characters  of  mankind,  are  the 
bodly  ailments  under  which  they  suffer, 
and  the  remedies  which  they  consequently 
require.     Medical  advice  too  must  often 
be  consulted,  and  when  it  is,  the  rules  of 
the  temperance  society  fully  recognise  its 
right  to  be  obeyed.     But  still  I  would  ask 
for  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  for  that  of 
n*ligious  duty,  a  candid,  serious,  and  im- 
partial consideration  ;  and  more  especially 
Inhere  the  experiment  is  made,  that  it 
s hould  be  made  fairly.    If  your  abstinence 
i:«  not  entire,  the  experiment  is  far  indeed 
from  being  a  fair  one ;  for  so  long  as  the 
habit  of  taking  even  a  little  is  kept  up,  the 
joclinatioQ  to  take  more  is  kept  up  also, 
and  oooaequently  the  trial  and  thedifRcuU 


ty  remain.  If  also,  during  the  time  that 
3rou  abstain,  you  sit  up  late  at  night,  neg- 
lect to  take  exercise  in  tlie  open  air,  or  in 
any  other  manner  fail  to  adopt  the  most 
rational  and  obvious  means  of  preserving 
health,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  experi- 
ment is  a  fair  one ;  more  especially  when, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  every  mala- 
dy  occurring  during  this  period  is  charged 
upon  the  newly  formed  habit  of  total  ab- 
stinence. 

Here,  then,  I  must  leave  the  subject  of 
health  to  the  private  consideration  of  the 
candid  and  benevolent  reader,  trusting 
that  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  set 
the  question  of  health  in  opposition  to  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  and  bodily  ener- 
gies  in  the  furtherance  of  other  charitable 
objects,  will,  at  least,  have  the  fairness 
not  to  draw  back  from  this,  under  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  little  risk  they  may  in- 
cur  in  the  way  of  mere  personal  comfort 
or  convenience. 

There  are,  however,  other  startling  ob- 
jections besides  that  of  health,  brought 
forward  against  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  especially  by  religious  profes- 
sors, who  are  in  the  habit  of  questioning 
the  desirableness  of  supporting  it,  because 
it  does  not  make  people  religious.  But, 
can  any  thing  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  practice  and  sentiments  of  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  mankind  on  other  sub- 
jects, than  this  far-fetched  and  untenable 
argument.  Why,  the  support  of  good  gov- 
emment,  and  the  administration  of  laws, 
do  not  make  people  religious ;  yet,  who 
doubts  the  benefit  they  confer  upon  socie- 
ty? Teaching  people  to  read  does  not 
make  them  religious ;  yet,  few  in  the  pres- 
ent  day  are  prepared  to  question  the  ad- 
vantages of  educau'on.  It  is  a  fact  too 
evident  to  need  assertkm,  that  the  habitu- 
ally intemperate  man  is  not  in  a  condition 
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either  to  read  bis  Bible,  or  to  pray ;  and 
that  owing  to  his  selfish  indulgence,  and 
the  consequent  destitution  of  his  family, 
the  wives  and  children  of  such  persons 
are,  in  vast  numbers,  too  ragged  and  for- 
lorn to  be  able  to  attend  any  place  of  pub- 
lie  worship,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
any  means  of  instruction.  It  is  something 
then,  and  the  serious  and  charitable  por- 
tion of  the  community  know  it  to  be  some- 
thing, to  put  the  drunkard  in  a  situation 
to  be  able  to  read  his  Bible  and  to  pray — 
to  be  able  to  listen  to,  and  understand  those 
truths  upon  which  his  happiness  hereafter 
depends— to  be  able  also,  in  addition  to 
this,  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family,  so 
that  they  too  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
instruction,  and  join  in  the  privileges  of 
public  worship.  More  than  this,  the  tem- 
perance society  makes  no  pretension  to  do. 
By  the  universal  suffrage  of  its  members, 
a  law  is  passed  among  themselves  for  the 
physical  and  moral  benefit  of  the  whole 
body;  and  if,  as  we  are  well  assured, 
there  is  a  vast  and  cheering  number  from 
among  the  reclaimed,  who  have  not  rested 
satisfied  with  a  mere  physical  and  moral 
reformation,  but  have  afterwards  been 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  we  claim  for  the  temper- 
ance  society  no  further  merit  in  this  great 
work,  than  that  of  having  first  restored  to 
them  the  healthy  action  of  their  mental 
powers,  so  that  they  might  listen  to  in- 
struction clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 
We  presume  not  to  suppose  that  in  the 
resources  of  Divine  mercy  there  are  not 
means  of  sufficient  potency  to  reclaim  the 
most  abject  and  abandoned  of  human  be- 
ings, without  the  instrumentality  of  his 
fellow-man ;  nor  do  we  dispute  that  if  the 
words  of  the  faithful  minister  could  reach 
the  ear  and  the  understanding  of  the  vic- 
tim of  intemperance,  he  would  stand,  as  to 


the  means  of  conversion,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  victims  of  every  other  rice. 
But  the  difilerence  between  him  and  others, 
and  that  which  places  him  beyood  the 
pale  of  religious  influence,  is  the  fiwt  that 
he  cannot  hear, — that  his  understanding 
is  incapacitated,  and,  oonseqtieotly,  thtt 
his  heart  is  sealed.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  You  must  first  awake  the  sleeping 
man,  before  you  can  make  him  nndenUnd 
thtft  his  life  is  in  danger ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  temperance  societj  pro. 
fesses,  hopes,  and  trusts  to  eStecU 

"  We  can  appeal  to  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  says  the  aiUress 
already  quoted,  **  who  have  made  exta- 
sive  inquiries  of  their  brother  clergjmeo. 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  hire 
been  reclaimed  from  drunkenness  tmder 
their  ministry,  and  it  is  confidently  assert. 
ed  as  the  result  of  that  inquiry,  that  oot 
one  clergymen  in  twen^,  after  all  their 
years  of  labor  in  the  pulpit  and  Id  the 
parish,  can  point  to  a  single  instance  of  a 
person  in  ordinary  health  being  reclaimed 
from  this  particular  sin.*  And  yet  the 
Total  Abstinence  Society  can  point  to  thou* 
sands  of  instances  in  which,  in  a  few 
short  years,  by  the  blessing  of  God  gd  the 
temperance  pledge,  the  temptation  has 
been  overcome,  and  the  victim  reclaimed. 
But  more  than  this,  not  a  few  of  those 
who  have  been  thus  raised  from  the  low. 
est  depths  of  sin  and  degradation — who 
were  not  long  since  to  be  found  in  the 
haunts  of  vice,  blaspheming  the  sacred 
name,  are  now  to  be  seen  at  their  places 
of  worship,  ofiering  up  their  bumble  and 
sincere  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him 


•  This  sUtement  is  taken  flom  *'  An  Aiirw 
of  a  Clergyman  to  hU  Brother  Clergymen^*' ^ 
lished  by  the  Church  of  EnjLind  Total  Abrti- .; 
nence  Society,  IVact,  Na  5.  j 
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who  in  His  mercy  has  been  pleased  to 
bless  so  simple  a  means,  in  bringing  them 
first  to  reflection,  then  to  attend  upon  re- 
ligious  worship,  and  finally  to  repentance 
and  saving  faith  in  a  compassionate  Re- 
deemer." 

But  beyond  the  objection  already  stated, 
it  is  oflen  said,  that  "  we  find  nothing 
about  total  abstinence  in  the  Bible."  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  freely  acknowl. 
edged,  as  well  as  that  the  Bible  contains 
nothing  about  public  schools,  particular 
modes  of  worship,  or  Bible  societies  ;  but 
if  it  contains  nothing  about  total  absti- 
nence, it  contains  much  about  temperance, 
and  much  about  excess ;  and  if  the  one 
cannot  be  ensured,  and  the  other  avoided, 
without  total  abstinence,  there  is  nothing 
said  in  the  Bible  to  prevent  this  simple 
and  harmless  alternative  being  resorted 
to. 

I  must  here  be  allowed,  instead  of  of- 
fering  any  observations  of  my  own,  to  quote 
fa»m  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Turn- 
er, vicar  of  Ban  well,  a  short  and  most 
satisfactory  statement  of  what  are  the 
sentiments  prevailing  generally  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  among  the  members  of 
the  temperance  society. 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  specious  ob- 
jection which  has  been  raised,  that  as 
drunkenness  was  a  sin  known  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  incarnation,  and  he  set 
no  example  of  total  abstinence,  that  con- 
sequently his  example  is  against  us :  nay, 
more,  that  if  it  is  now  insisted  on  as  a 
point  of  Christian  obligation,  it  would  be 
imputing  to  Christ  and  his  apostles  a  fail- 
ure in  their  duty. 

*Mn  meeting  this  objection,  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  wines 
of  Judea  were  widely  different  from  the 
intoxicating  liquors  now  causing  so  much 
sin  and   misery  in  our  land.     I  would 


merely  ask  those  who  thus  argue  in  con- 
sequence of  Christ's  having  used  wine, 
whether  it  can  be  doubted,  that  in  the 
many  changes  of  human  society,  circum- 
stances  may  not  arise  which  might  make 
what  is  a  most  innocent  habit  at  one  pe- 
riod, a  very  dangerous,  inexpedient,  and 
sinful  one  at  another?  It  was  never 
intended  that  Christ's  example  in  things 
indifferent  (or  not  in  themselves  sinful) 
should  be  thus  applied — it  is  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  it  we  must  use. 
His  example,  in  the  letter,  applies  only  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  in  its  spirit,  to 
every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed 
in  this  the  period  of  his  earthly  trial. 
Now  drunkenness  in  Judea  was  not  the 
great  stumbling-block  to  the  Gospel,  as  it 
is  at  this  moment  in  England ;  it  was  a 
sin  there  comparatively  little  known, 
while  here  it  is  the  leading,  besetting, 
and  almost  overwhelming  one. 

"But  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  think, 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  must  have  known 
the  mind,  as  well  as  what  had  been  the 
practice  of  his  divine  Master  ;  and  do  we 
find  him  urging  that,  because  Christ  ate 
or  drank  any  particular  article,  that  be 
had  therefore  a  right  to  use  it  under  all 
circumstances,  or  that  it  might  not  even 
be  sinful  in  him  to  do  so  ?  Quite  the  re- 
verse  ;  while  regarding  such  things  as 
neither  good  nor  evil  in  themselves,  he  is 
guided  by  the  effect  which  his  using  them 
may  produce  on  the  eternal  interests  of 
his  fellow. men.  And  such  is  the  appli- 
cation we  make  of  the  Saviour's  conduct, 
believing  that  we  cannot  have  a  better 
judge,  or  a  more  experienced  commenta- 
tor  on  all  his  actions,  than  St.  Paul. 

"  The  great  principle  which  our  Sa- 
viour gives  us,  and  which  his  whole  ex- 
ample  enforces,  as  to  our  conduct  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  to  love  them  as 
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ourselves.  To  bring  His  example  in 
things  indifferent,  so  as  in  any  way  to 
militate  against  this  principle,  must  ^ 
wrong." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRIVATE    OBJECTIONS,    AND    GENERAL     EN- 
COURAGEHENTS. 

Having  glanced  slightly  at  some  of  the 
most  serious  objections  to  total  abstinence, 
and  such  as  will  be  (bund  in  many  of  the 
temperance  publications  more  ably  and 
more  fully  refuted,  we  will  turn  our  at- 
tention to  those  of  a  less  serious  nature, 
though  one  can  hardly  help  suspecting 
that  the  real  root  of  the  matter  lies  in 
some  of  these.  I  will,  therefore,  call 
them  private  objections,  because,  though 
powerful  in  their  operation  upon  individ- 
ual conduct,  they  are  not  frequently 
brought  forward  in  public,  nor  made 
grounds  of  objection,  except  in  the  pri- 
vate intercourse  of  life.  To  examine 
these  objections  in  detail,  however,  would 
be  to  collect  together  some  of  the  most 
irrational  modes  of  reasoning,  and  some 
of  the  most  partial  and  unfounded  state- 
ments, which  have  ever  been  laid  before 
the  world.  A  few  only  of  these  I  will 
therefore  point  out,  not  as  being  worthy 
of  refutation,  but  simply  as  proofs  of  the 
unfair  and  superficial  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  too  frequently  treated,  even 
by  persons  who  professedly  hold  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  and  the  good  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures  at  heart. 

"  What !"  exclaim  the  lovers  of  what 
is  called  good  cheer,  and  the  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  "  would  you  de- 
ny the  poor  man  his  beer  1     Do  penance 


as  you  like  yourselves,  but  never  attempt 
to  deprive   a   free-bom    English  laborer 
of  the  roast  beef  and  brown  ale  of  his 
country."     Did  the  English  laborer  al- 
ways  manage  to  get  his  roast  beef  tlcx^ 
with  his  brown  ale,  less  would  perhaps  be  I 
said  on  the  subject ;  but,  unfortunatelj, 
in  too  many  cases,  the  beef  is  wholly  !i 
wanting.     The  advocates  of  total  tbsti.  j 
nence  therefore  reply,  "  we  deny  the  poor 
laborer  nothing.     He  is  a  free  agent  when 
he  takes  the  temperance  pledge,  and  is 
quite  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  oine 
whenever  he  wishes  to  discontinue  the 
practice.     But  we  invite  him,  and  we  do 
this  with  the  most  cordial  desire  to  pro- 
mote his  welfare — we  invite  him  to  ex- 
change his   beer  for  bread,  for  decent 
clothing,  and  for  a  comfortable  and  re- 
spectable home,  all  which  he  has  sacri- 
ficed  for  beer  alone.     We  invite  him  to  | 
give  up  one  article  of  diet,  and  that  not 
an  essential  one,  in  order  that  he  mt; 
purchase  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  ibod 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  children — ^in  order  that  he  may 
provide  for  his  family  a  home,  give  tbcm 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  lay  up 
a  store  for  seasons  of  sickness,  or  of  old 
age." 

Again,  it  is  said—"  Why  take  up  the 
subject  of  intemperance  in  particular? 
Why  be  so  mightily  concerned  about  that, 
when  so  many  other  kinds  of  reformatioQ 
are  needed  ?"  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
advocates  of  temperance  are  singularly 
negligent  of  the  wants  of  their  fellov- 
creatures  in  other  respects;  and  even  if 
they  should  throw  mope  of  their  energy 
and  influence  into  this  cause  than  aoy 
other,  it  might  surely  be  permitted  them. 
as  well  as  others,  according  to  the  bent  of 
their  own  minds,  or  their  own  views  of  | 
personal  duty,  to  choose  the  field  of  u«- 
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fulness  in  which  to  lahor.  In  every 
branch  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  in  all  arts  and  manufactures,  men  are 
not  quarrelled  with,  or  considered  more 
foolish  on  other  points,  because  they  give 
their  time  and  attention  chiefly  to  one  ob. 
ject  of  pursuit  or  investigation ;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  the  same  in  that  higher 
philosophy  which  has  the  moral  good  of 
mankind  in  view  ?  Why  should  certain 
individuals  not  give  the  energy  of  their 
minds,  and  the  weight  of  their  influence, 
to  the  support  of  schools,  asylums,  or  any 
other  charitable  institution  whatever,  with- 
out being  accused  of  absurdity,  because 
they  do  not  give  an  equal  share  of  atten- 
tion  to  every  other  benevolent  institution 
in  the  world  ?  It  would  indeed  require 
that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  supemat. 
ural  in  its  vastness  and  its  power,  to  di- 
vide his  attention  equally  among  all  the 
charitable  institutions  existing  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  without  reducing  the  operation 
of  his  benevolence  to  little  more  than  the 
mere  bestowment  of  a  passing  thought 
upon  each. 

Then  there  is  another  very  important 
objection,  and  one  which  must  be  treated 
with  more  gravity,  inasmuch  as  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  temperance  society 
is  joined  in  by  persons  of  all  religious  do- 
nominations,  and  even  by  those  of  no  re- 
ligion at  all ;  and  if  they  meet  together 
in  this  society  for  the  purpose  of  being 
less  irrational,  less  disorderly,  and  less 
vicious— why  not  ?  If  a  mighty  river 
should  overflow  its  banks,  and  threaten  to 
inundate  the  land,  should  we  refuse  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  construct  an  em- 
bankment for  the  purpose  of  keeping  back 
the  desolating  waters,  because  here  and 
there  a  man  without  religion,  or  whose 
religion  differed  from  our  own,  was  en- 
gaged  in  the  great  work  ?    Most  assured- 


ly we  should  not ;  and  if  not  in  a  case  of 
physical  calamity,  how  much  less  ought 
we  to  hesitate  on  the  same  grounds  in 
stemming  that  destructive  tide  of  moral 
evil  which  has  long  been  waging  deadly 
war  against  our  domestic,  social,  and  na- 
tional prosperity  ? — ^more  especially  since 
it  seems  impossible  that  our  religious  sen- 
timents should  in  the  slightest  degree  be 
compromised  by  pledging  ourselves,  with 
whoever  might  choose  to  join  us,  simply  to 
the  advance  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  raised 
by  some  against  this  very  pledge,  which 
is  called  a  vow,  in  consequence  of  which 
those  who  sign  it  are  supposed  to  be  under 
a  sort  of  bondage,  in  itself  neither  ration- 
nal,  agreeable,  nor  altogether  right.  But 
I  must  here  quote  again  on  the  subject 
from  the  societies'  address,  as  conveying 
the  sentiments  of  many  rather  than  of  one. 
It  is  here  observed,  that  "  such  objectors 
do  not  scruple  to  sign  an  agreement  for 
their  own  pecuniary  advantage,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lease,  a  deed,  or  a  bill,  &c. 
Why,  then,  should  they  object  to  sign  an 
agreement  for  their  own  moral  or  physi- 
cal  advantage,  or  from  the  higher  motive 
of  benefiting  others?  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  individuals  who  could  ab- 
stain without  signing  any  agreement,  and 
who  may  therefore,  apart  from  any  scru- 
pie,  consider  it  of  no  importance  :  let 
such  remember,  however,  that  they  ab- 
stain,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes  as 
for  the  sake  of  others,  and  that  the  signing 
of  a  pledge  has  proved  of  infimte  import- 
ance to  the  poor  drunkard,  and  been  the 
blessed  means  of  reclaiming  thousands, 
whose  every  previous  efibrt  to  reform 
vriihoui  gigning  had  failed;  why  then 
should  they  object  to  encourage  by  their 
example  that  which  can  do  them  no  harm, 
but  which  has  been,  and  may  still  be  of 
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immense  benefit  to  a  poor  fallen  or  falling 
brother  ?  Let  us  view  the  matter  in  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  great  apostle,  who 
declared,  <  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weaky 
thai  I  might  gain  the  weak  ;  I  am  made  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  aU  means 
save  some  J  Would  that  this  disinterested 
and  benevolent  spirit  dwelt  in  every  heart, 
and  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
victims  of  intemperance  would  surely  be 
answered  by  discontinuing  the  custom 
which  constantly  sows  the  seed  from  which 
all  their  miseries  spring." 

An  exclusive  regard  for  our  own  indi- 
vidual  benefit  is  natural  to  all  human  be- 
ings, and  if  not  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
injury  to  others,  the  principle  is  certainly 
good  as  far  as  it  goes ;  because,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  old  adage,  "  if  every  one 
would  mend  one,"  the  world  would  soon 
be  better  than  it  is.  Thus  we  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  observe  that  the  system  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  beverages  is 
gradually  progressing  among  individuals ; 
that  there  is  now  no  difSculty  in  refusing 
to  take  wine  in  company,  and  that,  say 
what  men  will,  the  habits  of  the  friends 
of  abstinence  are  obtaining  countenance 
and  credit  from  society  in  general.  No 
one  can  fail  to  be  convinced  of  this,  who 
looks  back  to  the  state  -of  society  in  Eng- 
land twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ;  and 
while  we  are  well  aware  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  families  by  whom  intemper- 
ance is  now  discouraged  where  it  was 
once  allowed,  would  disdain  the  thought 
of  associating  themselves  with  a  society 
of  total  abstainers,  the  fact  is  very  evident 
that  the  moving  of  this  great  question 
throughout  this  and  other  countries,  and 
the  awakening  of  public  attention  to  so 
important  a  subject,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  increased  regard  for  moderation 
prevailing  in  respectable  families,  and  the 


diminution  of  intempenmce  amoog  the 
people  at  large. 

Good,  however,  as  all  this  imquesdoD- 
ably  is,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  a  respectable  society, 
under  the  encouragement  of  which  the 
weak  and  the  tempted  may  find  sai!^ 
without  disgrace  ;  and  those  who  practise 
only  upon  themselves,  and  weigh  careful- 
ly all  their  own  feelings,  whether  fi>r  or 
against  the  system  as  it  operates  upon  their 
own  health  and  comfort,  know  little  of  the 
enjoyment  of  those  far-st retching  views  of 
benevolence  which  embrace  the  good  of 
the  whole  human  family,  and  which  glance 
over  every  little  symptom  of  personal  in* 
convenience,  as  not  worthy  of  being  thought 
of  for  a  moment,  in  connection  with  so  vast 
and  important  a  scheme  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  their  fellow-beings  in  the  scale  of 
virtue  and  of  happiness. 

But  again,  as  regards  the  pledge,  it 
should  always  be  remembered,  that  it^is 
only  considered  binding  so  long  as  the 
name  of  the  individual  remains  enrolled 
among  those  of  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  that  those  who  thus  subscribe  their 
names  to  a  compact  entered  into  by  indi> 
viduals  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body, 
may  withdraw  them  whenever  they  think 
fit ;  and  the  fact  that  many  persons  do  so  is 
surely  su'^cient  evidence  of  perfect  liber- 
ty  of  choice  and  free  agency  being  allow- 
ed to  all. 

Those  who  have  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  subject,  must  see  that  to  the  tempt- 
ed  the  pledge  is  necessary,  because  it  is 
a  means  exactly  calculated  to  operate  as 
a  check  at  the  only  moment  when  a  check 
can  be  availing — at  the  moment  when  the 
weak  are  hesitating  whether  or  not  they 
will  take  just  a  liuh;  and  if  those  who 
object  to  the  pledge  would  be  kind  enough 
to  propose  any  more  agreeable  plan  bj 
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which  the  same  kind  of  check  could  be 
brooght  into  operation  in  an  equally  effi- 
cacioufl  manner,  I  do  not  think  the  friends 
of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society  are  so  wed- 
ded to  their  own  system  as  not  to  be  will, 
ing  to  exchange  it  for  a  better. 

It  has  frequently  happened,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fallibility  of  human  reason, 
that  the  first  system  adopted  for  the  pre- 
vention of  any  particular  kind  of  evil,  or 
the  promotion  of  any  good,  has  not  been 
by  any  means  the  best.  Indeed,  the  very 
defects  of  the  system  in  its  early  operation 
have  awakened  a  spirit  of  opposition,  which 
in  its  turn  has  originated  another  and  a 
better  system  for  carrying  out  the  same 
object.  Thus  we  have  some  of  us  looked 
long  and  earnestly  to  the  avowed  opponents 
of  the  total  abstinence  scheme  of  reforma- 
tion, for  some  other — ^some  nobler,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  eflectual  device, 
for  accomplishing  the  same  great  end ; 
but  while  all  agree  that  the  object  is  good, 
and  all  desire  that  the  absolute  drunkard 
should  be  reclaimed,  not  one  of  these  en- 
lightened  individuals  has  yet  favored  us 
with  a  better  scheme  than  our  own  ;  and 
until  they  do  so,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  go 
on  upon  our  present  plan,  by  no  means 
discouraged  by  what  we  already  see  and 
know  of  its  results. 

Often  as  the  motives  of  human  beings 
are  mistaken  in  their  transactions  one  with 
another,  oAen  as  the  actions  of  the  benev- 
olent  are  "misunderstood,  and  a  mean  or 
selfish  character  assigned  to  feelings  the 
most  noble  and  disinterested,  never  have 
such  motives,  actions,  or  feelings,  been 
more  grossly  misrepresented,  than  in  ref- 
erence to  the  temperance  pledge.  Oh  ! 
could  such  cavillers  be  made  to  believe 
me  when  I  say,  there  are  sensations  of 
thrilling  interest  connected  with  the  sign- 
ing  of  this  pledge,  which  heroes  well  might 


envy,  and  rich  men  give  their  gold  to  buy. 
Why,  on  that  very  page,  disfigured  by 
the  unskilled  lettering  of  a  ploughman's 
hand,  there  are  tears  of  such  intense  and 
exquisite  delight,  as  unsophisticated  Nature 
weep9  when  her  emotions  are  too  strong 
for  smiles. 

Upon  that  page,  perhaps,  the  ibnd  and 
faithful  wife  is  gazing,  heedless  of  the 
passing  crowd.  Her  thoughts  go  back  to 
the  dark  ruined  home  she  has  just  left 
without  a  hope,  and  to  her  poor  babes,  who, 
weak  with  hunger,  wept  themselves  to 
sleep.  With  borrowed  cloak  to  hide  her 
destitution,  she  stole  out  at  the  dark  hour, 
and  mixing  in  the  crowd,  found  place 
among  her  fbllows  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, who  came  at  least  to  hear  of  a  strange 
but  simple  plan  for  calling  back  such  wan- 
derers  as  her  husband  long  had  been. 
And  now  she  listens  most  intently,  for  the 
language  is  all  such  as  comes  home  to  her 
experience,  and  is  level  with  her  under- 
standing.  The  speaker  must  have  known 
her  case.  He  tells  of  hope !  but  no— 
that  never  can  be  hers !  If  he  were  here 
— ^perhaps — and  then  a  deep,  deep  sigh 
bursts  from  her  lips ;  but  she  listens  still, 
and  more  intently,  to  the  speaker's  moving 
words,  until  her  heart  becomes  too  full ; 
and  she  looks  round  to  see  if  any  among 
her  neighbors — for  of  friends  she  has  none 
lefl — are  there  to  profit  by  those  words  of 
touching  truth.  What  ails  the  woman  ? 
Whom  has  she  seen  among  the  crowd  ? 
Her  cheek  is  flushed  with  burning  crim- 
son, and  her  eyes  are  bright  with  living 
fire.  It  is — it  must  be  him !  She  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  her  husband's  form,  still 
beautiful  to  her.  Far  back  among  the 
cxx>wd  he  stands  with  folded  arms,  his 
gaze  intent  upon  the  speaker's  face.  No 
smile  of  thoughtless  folly  flits  across  his 
brow,  but  a  deep  earnestness  is  stamped 
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on  every  feature  as  he  gaxes  on.    But 
what  is  that  which  nx>ve8  him  now  ?     A 
simple  tale  of  woman's  truth.     The  wife 
beholds  him  dash  the  teardrop  from  his 
eye.     A  gathering  mist  is  in  her  own,  but 
she  foists  it  all ;  nothing  is  present  with 
her  but  that  other  sel^— that  life  in  which 
alone  she  lives.     Alas !  it  is  all  over :  the 
speaker  ceases,  and  the  company  breaks 
up.     The  wife  waits  anxiously  the  mo- 
ment when  her  husband  shall  withdraw, 
thinking  to  join  him  at  the  door;  yet, 
fearing  to  intrude  too  hastily  upon  his  soft- 
ened feelings,  she  stands  patiently  resign- 
ed, with  folded  arms  upon  her  breasti 
pushed  here  and  there  by  the  receding 
crowd,  no  one  of  whom  takes  note  of  her 
or  hers.    Still  there  is  something  to  be 
done  be»de  the  platform  where  the  speak- 
er stands,  and  numbers  gather  to  the  spot. 
A  book  is  opened— a  pen  is  offered — a  kind 
and  friendly  voice  invites  the  company  to 
sign.     Make  way !  the  figure  of  a  man 
advances  from  behind.     Make  way!  for 
wonder  glances  forth   from  every  eye. 
Behind  that  figure  is  a  female  form — a 
shadow— a  pale  faded  thing,  so  feeble  that 
she   cannot  stand,  but  leans  upon  his 
shoulder  with  one  clasping  arm.  "  There  ! 
I  have  signed !"  exclaimed  the  man ;  "  and 
now,  my  wife,  come  home,  and  let  us  pray 
to-night."    Stop  but  one  moment.     What 
a  hand  is  hers!  so  thin,  so  trembling; 
yet  she  grasps  that  pen  as  if  it  were  a  rod 
of  iron^  to  inscribe  deep  words  of  mercy 
in  the  rock  forever.     They   pass  away 
together — ^that    penniless  and  friendless 
pair,  strong  in  each  other's  truth,  rich  in 
each  other's  love.     Weeks  glide  away — 
months— or  perhaps  a  year ;  and  they  are 
seen  together  now,  so  happy !  with  their 
rosy  children,  standing  at  their  cottage 
door — their  blazing  fire  and  clean  swept 
hearth,  and  plenteous  table  spread  within. 


Such  are  the  scenes  which  cheer  on 
every  hand  the  laborer  in  the  tempeTmoe 
cause,  and  if  this  passing  sketch  ooaTey  a 
slight  idea  of  the  interest  excited  by  mask 
scenes,  what  must  be  that  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  family  and  individual  his- 
tory, where  all  things  temporal  and  eter- 
nal are  at  stake,  and  all  hang  as  it 
were  upon  the  transcript  of  a  single 
name? 

Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  drunkard's 
wife,  sad  though  it  be,  the  only  one  which 
claims  our  sympathy  on  these  oocassoos. 
The  little  hungry  and  neglected  child  of 
an  intemperate  mother  will  sometimes 
come  alone  to  sign;  the  old  man  with 
gray  hairs,  whose  sons  have  all  gooe 
down  before  him,  with  this  curse  upoo 
them,  to  untimely  graves.  And  if  Ddh- 
ing  else  affected  us  in  such  cases,  one 
would  suppose  it  might  be  enoogfa  to 
touch  8  heart  of  common  mould,  to  think 
only  of  the  poverty  and  destitutioo  of 
those  who  thus  come  forward  to  make  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  what  has  become 
to  them  their  only  means  of  bodily  enjoy- 
ment.  We  can  go  home  to  our  sibtin- 
dance,  to  the  cheering  hearth,  the  social 
board,  and  to  all  those  delicate  and  varied 
substitutes  for  gratifying  pampered  appe- 
tite, which  custom  has  sanctioned,  or  in- 
genuity devised.  We  have  all  these,  bat 
the  poor  have  nothing — more  especially 
the  intemperate  poor;  and,  therelbre,  when 
they  have  signed  the  pledge,  they  bare 
made  what  to  them  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sacrifice  which  duty  could  require ; 
because,  in  proportion  as  they  had  previ- 
ously  given  themselves  up  to  the  destruc- 
tive habit  of  existing  upon  stimulants 
alone,  their  homes  had  become  stripped 
of  every  other  source  of  comfort  or  indul- 
gence, and  that  which  was  in  reality  their 
ruin,  had,  in  all  probabilityi  oome  to  be 
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appliod  to,  in  order  to  make  them  forget 
ihat  they  had  nothing  else. 

What  an  effort  then  is  this!  what  a 
sacrifice  for  a  poor  ignorant  man  or  wo- 
man  to  make !  and  what  a  privilege  to  be 
enabled  to  assist  them,  by  making  the 
same  sacrifice  ourselves,  in  kind,  though 
by  no  means  in  degree !  Indeed,  there  is 
something  in  looking  upon  an  assembly 
of  persons  of  this  description — in  marking 
the  tearful  eyes  and  faded  checks  of  those 
who  are  struggling  against  temptation, 
either  to  themselves  or  others,  as  against 
a  mighty  foe ;  there  is  something,  too,  in 
visiting  their  destitute  and  comfortless 
abodes,  and  giving  them  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, from  our  own  experience,  in 
favor  of  making  the  experiment  at  least ; 

I  thore  is  something  in  passing  the  senseless 
drunkard  reeling  home,  and  thinking  that 

I  ve  have  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  number 
who  help  on  his  way  to  ruin ;  there  is 
sometliing  in  those  thoughts  and  feelings 
^  far  beyond  the  common  interests  which 
p^n'ade  the  mere  etiquette  of  polished 
^Kwiy,  that  if  any  one  should  ask  me 
what  they  could  have  recourse  to  as  a 
inoans  of  excitement  i-^  s::pply  the  want 
of  wine,  I  should  recommend  them  to  try 
the  excitement  of  joining  heart  and  hand 
in  the  promotion  of  the  temperance  cause. 
Persons  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  tliese  subjects  of  profound  interest, 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  tem- 
perance question,  arc  not  likely  to  have 
their  attention  diverted  from  the  main 
p^iints  of  discussion,  by  any  little  inaccu- 
racies of  style  or  diction  which  occur  in 
the  public  advocacy  of  the  cause.  Hence 
it  is  possible  they  may  think  less  than 
.v>me  others  do,  of  the  particular  manner 
in  which  that  advocacy  is  maintained.  It 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  however,  to 
ci:in8titute  rather  an  important  objection 


with  the  refined  and  fastidious,  when  not 
thus  seriously  impressed,  that  many  pub- 
lic speakers  on  the  temperance  question 
are  illiterate,  and  some  of  them  injudi- 
cious  men. 

It  is,  however,  a  hard — ^I  had  almost  said 
a  cruel  case,  when  respectable  and  enlight- 
ened individuals  stand  aloof  from  the  cause 
for  this  reason — because  if  they  and  their 
associates  of  the  same  class  would  come 
forward  in  its  support,  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  need  to  trust  the  manage- 
ment of  temperance  matters  so  much  to 
the  hands  of  ignorant  or  illiterate  men. 
The  absurdities  of  which  they  complain 
would  then  be  done  away  with :  the  evils 
would  be  remedied ;  the  objectors  them- 
selves teaching  us  a  more  excellent  way 
of  influencing  the  people  at  large. 

It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the 
chaise  of  absurdity  should  so  oflen  be 
brought  forward  against  the  temperate 
class.  In  my  own  ignorance,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  rather  attached  to  the 
opposite  party,  and  that  we  gave  our 
countenance  to  absurdity  nwre  effectual- 
ly, by  joining  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
wine,  than  in  imiting  ourselves  with  those 
who  abstain  from  such  things  altogether. 
I  should  have  thought  too,  in  the  same 
ignorance,  that  had  we  sought  the  world 
over  for  instances  of  absurdity,  those 
which  result  from  intoxication  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  in  any  of  its  difier- 
ent  stages,  from  the  first  of  excitement, 
to  the  last  of  imbecility — from  the  buf- 
foon at  a  country  fair,  to  the  gentleman 
who  leaves  his  wine  at  a  late  hour  to 
make  himself  agreeable  in  the  drawing 
room  to  the  ladies.  I  should  have  thought 
that  to  partake,  even  in  a  slight  degree, 
of  that  which  produced  this  absurdity  in 
others,  had  been  something  like  an  ap- 
proach to  absurdity  in  ourselves.     But 
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the  world  is  unquestionably  a  wise  world, 
and  these  are  enlightened  times  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  individuals  must  bow  before 
those  of  the  many. 

Again,  respectable  persons,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  much  depending 
upon  the  orderly  and  systematic  opera- 
tions  of  laborers  and  work-people,  are 
very  fond  of  saying  that  total  abstinence 
is  a  good  thing  for  the  poor,  and  as  such 
they  often  give  it  the  advantage  of  their 
countenance  to  a  certain  extent.  Even 
this  acknowledgment  is  good,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  even  this  countenance  is  of  use, 
for  the  poor  are  not  so  much  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  rich  for  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, as  to  depend  entirely  upon 
them  for  their  support ;  and  in  the  tem- 
perance reformation  more  especially,  they 
have  learned  a  new  lesson  of  reliance 
upon  themselves.  It  would  not  seem 
very  wonderful  however,  if  the  poor  un- 
der such  circumstances  should  sometimes 
retort  upon  us,  and  say — "If  you  who 
enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life  and  have  no 
need  to  labor,  cannot  live  without  your 
wine,  how  can  you  expect  a  hard-working 
man  who  has  nothing  else,  to  live  without 
his  beer  ?" 

And  this  has  been  said  many  times,  and 
would  unquestionably  be  repeated  much 
oilener  than  it  is,  did  not  some  noble  in- 
stances present  themselves  to  our  view, 
of  wealthy  and  influential  persons  who 
have  come  forward  practically  and  heart- 
ily to  join  in  the  cause,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  poor,  or  at  least  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  their  situation  to 
be  the  same ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  they 
have  lost  any  thing  of  their  importance,  or 
their  good  influence  in  other  respects, 
from  such  association.  What  they  have 
gained  in  peace  of  mind,  satisfaction,  and 
happiness,  can  never  be  fully  understood 


or  appreciated  by  those  who  have  only 
gone  along  with  them  to  the  extmt  of  / 
countenancing  total  abstinence  as  an  a- 1! 
eellent  thing  for  the  poor,  •: 

But  there  is  another  objection  which  I  j 
speak  of  last,  not  because  it  is  least  im- 
portant, quite  the  contraTj ;  for  I  believe 
it  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  more  influ- 
ential than  any  other,  or  than  all  others , 
put  together,   in  its  practical  influeooe| 
upon  individual  conduct.     It  may  sa^ij  ' 
be  said  to  rule  paramount  in  its  wide^ ' 
spreading  power  to  deter  both  meo  or 
women  of  all  classes, — ^the  old  aad  the 
young f  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  good  and 
the  evil,  from  signing  their  names  to  the  , 
temperance  pledge.     Indeed  this  single 
ground  of  objection  is  of  such  overwhelm- ' 
ing  potency,  that  vast  numbers  who  have 
the  self-denial,'  and  who  are  now  most 
scrupulous  abstainers,  would  shrink  from 
the  bare  idea  of  connecting  themselves 
with  a  temperance  society. 

The  fact  is,  they  consider  it  for,  atui 
in  that  one  word,  we  read  the  sad  and 
irretrievable  doom  of  all  those  poor  templ- 
ed ones,  who  would  willingly  sign  the 
temperance  pledge,  if  any  considerable 
number  of  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  ofj 
their  acquaintance  had  done  so. 

In  hearing  this  objection  brought  ibr- 
ward,  which  we  do  almost  every  day, 
and    in    detecting    its  secret  influeoce, 
which  we  do  still  more  frequently,  I  have 
often  wondered,  as  in  the  case  of  absaidi- 
ty,   what  could  be  more  2p«,  than  the 
drinking  practices  of  our  country.    It  is 
true  that  in  these,  at  least  in  their  excess, 
the  delicate  and  respectable  part  of  the ' 
community  do  not  immediately  join;  but  i 
the   miserable  and  degrading  practices  | 
themselves  are  evident  lo  us  almost  at  ev- 1 
ery  step  in  walking  the  streets  of  our  lai]ge  ij 
towns ;  while  often  in  the  summer's  even- 
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ing^s  ramble,  tiiose  village  sounds,  which 

poetry   has  ever  loved  to  describe,  are 

^  bfokoi  into  discord  by  the  mingling  of 

'  insane  laughter^  and  anger  even  more  in- 


1 1      Now  one  would  certainly  have  thought, 
1 1  in  the  first  view  of  the  case,  that  a  deli- 
;   catB-mtoded  Christian  lady,  ibr  instance, 
would  iOftioely,  even  on  the  ground  of 
i,  vulgarity,  have  chosen  to  regale  herself 
with  the  stme  kind  of  stimulus  which  she 
'■  knew  to  hmre  produced  these  rude  revels, 
1 1  and  then  inhuman  sounds.     But  truly 
I   the  science  of  refinement  is  a  mysterious 
I  and  profound  one,  and  it  needs  the  school. 
I  ing  of  a  lifetime  to  teach  a  common 
!  mind,  bow  total   abstinence   from  every 
'  thing  which  can  intoxicate,  is  essentially 
.  less  low  than  to  give  our  countenance,  by 
•  the  influence  of  habit,  to  the  very  prac- 
lice  which  is  associated  with  more  vul- 
garity   than    any    other    now    existing 
I  among  mankind. 

I  But  granting  the  reasonableness  of 
throwing  the  stigma  of  vulgarity  on  the 
side  of  abstinence,  there  is  a  material  dif. 
ierence  betwixt  joining  with  the  low  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  their  moral  charac- 
ter, and  joining  with  them  in  the  use  of 
that  which  must  necessarily  make  them 
lower  still.  The  most  fastidious  of  Christian 
ladies  would  scarcely  hesitate  to  enter  a 
village  church  because  a  great  proportion 
of  the  oongr^ation  there  consisted  of  the 
poor«  No,  she  would  rather  welcome 
and  encourage  their  attendance,  as  a 
means  of  rendering  them  more  enlight- 
ened,  and  consequently,  more  refined ; 
and  if,  in  the  one  case,  we  believe  that 
the  influence  of  religion  will  eflect  this 
change,  in  the  other,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  influence  of  total  abeti- 
nence  will  at  least  effect  a  moral  and 
physical  amendment* 


There  is  a  class  of  individuals,  and  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  associated 
with  one,  who  speak  of  every  kind  of 
wickedness  as  being  merely  in  *'bad 
taste,"  and  consequently,  not  worthy  of 
their  attention  either  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Now,  although  this  may  be  a 
very  comfortable  way  of  passing  over 
much  that  is  painful  in  the  aspect  of  this 
life,  for  my  own  part,  I  envy  not  the  draw- 
ing-room distinction  of  being  ignorant  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  vice  existing 
in  the  world.  But  knowing  what  we  do 
know,  seeing  what  we  must  see,  unless 
our  physical  as  well  as  moral  percep- 
tions were  strangely  obscured,  can  we 
stand  aloof  and  refuse  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  are  perishing,  because 
it  is  not  polite  or  fashionable  or  approved 
in  the  higher  circles,  to  attempt  to  save 
them? 

No  one  knows  better  than  myself  the 
pain  of  choosing  such  a  theme  as  that 
which  occupies  these  pages,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  sufficiently  repugnant  to  my 
own  feelings,  there  are  kind  friends  who 
would  have  made  it  so  by  their  harsh  and 
uncharitable  remarks,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
thing  of  mere  pastime  to  write  about  the 
poor  drunkard  and  his  degradation.  I 
would  not,  however,  wUHngly  exchange 
my  humbling  part  for  that  which  they 
take  in  this  matter;  for  happier,  far  hap- 
pier is  the  thought  of  doing  nothing  to 
aocelerate  the  ruin  of  those  who,  from  this 
fotal  cause,  are  falling  too  rapidly  around 
us,  than  of  having  thrown  the  weight  of 
our  influence,  just  so  far  as  it  had  weight, 
on  the  side  of  an  enemy  already  too  pow- 
erful  for  the  weak  to  conquer,  or  the 
tempted  to  resist. 

To  these,  as  well  as  all  other  objectors 
to  the  operation  of  the  temperance  pledge, 
I  would  say  one  word  in  conclusion:  you 
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cannot  stop  the  progress  of  this  cause ; 
perhaps  you  would  not  if  you  could ;  wby^ 
then  attempt  to  wound  its  advocates? 
The  enemy,  perchance,  is  far  from  you. 
He  may  not  yet  haVe  reached  your  fami- 
ly  or  breathed  a  blight  upon  your  name. 
But  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
you  or  yours  should  fall  beneath  his  pow- 


er,  who  then  will  be  the  friends  whose 
pity  you  will  a.sk — whose  protectioQ  you 
will  claim  ?  Will  they  not  be  those  who 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
this  desolating  vice,  and  of  saving  the  vic- 
tim of  intemperance  when  he  could  not 
save  himself! 
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